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In  the  references  to  the  Srdkunde  of  Professor  0.  Uitter  throughout  this  work,  the 
following  names  have  been  adopted  for  the  Tolumes  relating  to  Sinai  and 
Paleatine  -.—Part  XIV.  (or  Vol.  I.)  is  designated  Sinai :  Part  XV.  (Vol.  II.), 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


What  is  personal  in  this  book  may  be  briefly  told.  In  the 
winter  of  1852,  and  in  the  spring  of  1853,  in  the  company  of 
three  friends',  to  whose  kindness  I  shall  always  feel  grateful 
for  having  enabled  me  to  fulfil  this  long-cherished  design,  I 
visited  the  well-known  scenes  of  Sacred  History  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Syria.  Any  detailed  description  of  this  journey 
has  been  long  since  rendered  superfluous  by  the  ample  illustra- 
tions of  innumerable  travellers.  But  its  interest  and  instruc- 
tion are  so  manifold,  that,  even  after  all  which  has  been  seen 
and  said  of  it,  there  still  remain  points  of  view  unexhausted. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  still  remains  to  be  written,  both 
on  the  History  and  the  Geography  of  the  Chosen  People.  But 
there  have  been  comparatively  few  attempts  to  illustrate  the 
relation  in  which  each  stands  to  the  other.  To  bring  the  re- 
collections of  my  own  journey  to  bear  on  this  question ;  to 
point  out  how  much  or  how  little  the  Bible  gains  by  being  seen, 
so  to  speak,  through  the  eyes  of  the  country,  or  the  country 
by  being  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  Bible ;  to  exhibit  the 
effect  of  the  *  Holy  Land  *  on  the  course  of  the  *  Holy  History ;' 

*  I  tnift  thai  I  mi^  be  penniited  to  name  Mr.   Walrond,  Mr.  Preinmiktle,  and 

Mr.  PiadUy. 
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X  ADVBETISBKEKT. 

— seemed  to  be  a  task  not  hitherto  fully  accomplished.  To 
point  out  the  limits  of  this  connection  will  be  the  object  of  the 
following  Preface. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  has  been  my  endeavour,  on  the  one 
handy  to  omit  no  geographical  feature  which  throws  any  direct 
light  on  the  history  or  the  poetry  of  the  sacred  volume ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  insert  no  descriptions  except  those  which 
have  such  a  purpose,  and  to  dwell  on  no  passages  of  Scripture 
except  those  which  are  capable  of  such  an  illustration.  The 
form  of  narrative  has  thus  been  merged  in  that  of  dissertation, 
following  the  course  of  historical  and  geographical  divisions. 
Whenever  I  have  given  extracts  from  journals  or  letters,  it  has 
been  when  it  seemed  necessary  to  retain  the  impression  not 
merely  of  the  scene,  but  of  the  moment.  Only  in  a  few 
instances,  chiefly  confined  to  notes,  the  main  course  of  the 
argument  has  been  interrupted  in  order  to  describe  in  greater 
detail  particular  spots,  which  have  not  been  noticed  in  previous 
accounts.  I  have,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided  the  controverted 
points  of  sacred  topography,  both  because  they  mostly  relate  to 
spots  which  throw  no  direct  light  on  the  history,  and  also 
because  they  depend  for  their  solution  on  data  which  are  not 
yet  fully  before  us. 

The  Maps  have  been  framed  with  the  intention  of  giving  not 
merely  the  physical  features,  but  the  actual  colouring  offered  to 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  at  the  present  time.  In  the  use  of  the 
geographical  terms  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  I  have 
aimed  at  a  greater  precision  than  has  been  reached  or  perhaps 
attempted  in  the  Authorised  Version ;  and  have  thrown  into  an 
Appendix  a  catalogue  of  such  words,  as  a  help  to  a  not  unim- 
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portant  field  of  philological  and  geographical  study.  For  the 
arrangement  of  this  Appendix,  as  weU  as  for  the  general  verifica- 
tion of  references  and  correction  of  the  press,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  careful  revision  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Grove,  of  Sydenham. 
Throughout  the  work  I  have  fi:eely  used  all  materials  within 
my  reach  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  necessarily  left  by  the 
hasty  and  imperfect  character  of  my  personal  observation.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  describe  more  particularly  the  nature  of  these 
sources;  they  are  mostly  given  in  the  long  catalogues  of 
writers  afiixed  to  Bobinson's  *  Biblical  Eesearches,'  and  Bitter's 
volumes  on  Sinai,  Palestine,  and  Syria;  and  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  refer  for  a  general  estimate  of  their  relative  value 
to  an  essay  on  *  Sacred  Geography  *  in  the  Quarterly  Eeview 
for  March  1854. 

Finally,  I  have  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  all  that  I  owe  to 
my  friend  and  fellow-traveller  Mr.  Theodore  Walrond,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Without  him  the  journey,  to  which 
I  shall  always  look  back  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  periods 
of  my  life,  would  in  all  probability  never  have  been  accom- 
plished: on  his  accurate  observation  and  sound  judgment  I 
have  constantly  relied,  both  on  the  spot  and  since ;  and,  though 
I  have  touched  too  slightly  on  Egypt  to  avail  myself  of  his 
knowledge  and  study  of  the  subject  where  it  would  have  been 
most  valuable,  I  feel  that  his  kind  supervision  of  the  rest  of  the 
volume  gives  a  strong  guarantee  for  the  faithful  representation 
of  the  scenes  which  we  explored  together,  and  of  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  derived  from  them. 
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THE  CONNECTION  OP  SACRED  HISTORY  AND  SACRED  QEOQRAPHT. 

The  historical  interest  of  Sacred  Geography,  though  belonging 
in  various  degrees  to  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  Italy,  is,  like  the  Sacred  History  itself,  concentrated  on  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai  and  on  Palestine.  Even  in  its  natural 
aspect  the  topography  of  these  two  countries  has  features  which 
would  of  themselves  rivet  our  attention ;  and  on  these,  as  the 
basis  of  all  further  inquiry,  and  as  compared  with  similar 

•  

features  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  dwelt  at  some 
length'.  But  to  this  singular  conformation  we  have  to  add  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  mankind ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  very  fact  of 
this  local  connection  has  occasioned  a  reflux  of  interest,  another 
stage  of  history,  which  intermingles  itself  with  the  scenes  of  the 
older  events,  thus  producing  a  tissue  of  local  associations  un- 
rivalled  in  its  length  and  complexity.  Greece  and  Italy  have 
geographical  charms  of  a  high  order.  But  they  have  never 
provoked  a  Crusade ;  and,  however  bitter  may  have  been  the 

1  Sot  GhAplm  L  IL  VIL  and  XU. 
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nection  be  traced  between  the  scenery,  the  features,  the 
boundaries,  the  situation,  of  Sinai  and  of  Palestine  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  history  of  the  Israelites  on  the  other  ?  It  may 
be  that  there  is  much  in  one  part  of  their  history,  and  little  in 
another ;  least  of  all  in  its  close,  more  in  the  middle  part,  most 
of  all  in  its  early  beginnings.  But  whatever  be  the  true  answer, 
it  cannot  be  indifferent  to  any  one  who  wishes — whether  from 
the  divine  or  the  human,  from  the  theological  or  the  his- 
torical point  of  view — ^to  form  a  complete  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  most  remarkable  nation  which  has  appeared  on 
the  earth.  If  the  grandeur  and  solitude  of  Sinai  was  a  fitting 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Decalogue  and  for  the 
second  birth  of  an  infant  nation ;  if  Palestine,  by  its  central 
situation,  by  its  separation  from  the  great  civilised  powers  of 
the  Eastern  world,  and  by  its  contrast  of  scenery  and  resources 
both  with  the  Desert  and  with  the  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian 
empires,  presents  a  natural  home  for  the  chosen  people ;  if  its 
local  features  are  such  as  in  any  way  constitute  it  the  cradle  of 
a  faith  that  was  intended  to  be  universal ;  its  geography  is  not 
without  interest,  in  this  its  most  general  aspect,  both  for  the 
philosopher  and  theologian'. 

II.  Next  to  the  importance    of   illustrating    the    general 
character  of  a  nation  from  its  geographical  situation  inftoence 

on  forms  of 

is  the  importance  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  forms  expressioii. 
and  expressions  of  its  poetry,  its  philosophy,  and  its  worship, 
have  been  affected  by  it.  In  Greece  this  was  eminently  the 
case.  Was  it  so  in  Palestine  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  answer 
that  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  people  came  direct  from  God,  and 

1  See  Chapters  I.  and  II. 
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that  the  poetry  of  the  Jewish  prophets  and  psalmists  was  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  God's  Spirit.  In  the  highest  sense, 
indeed,  this  is  most  true.  Bat,  as  every  one  acknowledges  that 
this  religion  and  this  inspiration  came  through  a  human 
medium  to  men  living  in  those  particular  'times '  of  civilisation, 
and  in  those  particular  *  bounds  of  habitation,'  which  God  had 
*  before  appointed'  and  *  determined'  for  them,  we  cannot  safely 
dispense  with  this  or  with  any  other  means  of  knowing  by  what 
local  influences  the  Divine  message  was  of  necessity  coloured 
in  its  entrance  into  the  world.*  Again,  as  there  are  some  who 
would  exaggerate  this  local  influence  to  the  highest,  and  others 
who  would  depreciate  it  to  the  lowest  degree  possible,  it  is 
important  to  ascertain  the  real  facts,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  may  determine  our  judgment  in  arriving  at  the  proper 
mean.  And  lastly,  as  there  was  in  the  later  developments  of 
the  history  of  Palestine,  in  the  rabbinical  times  of  the  Jewish 
history,  in  the  monastic  and  crusading  times  of  the  Christian 
history,  an  abundant  literature  and  mythology  of  purely  human 
growth,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  at  least  a  secondary  interest  to 
know  how  far  the  ti*adition8  and  the  institutions  of  those  times 
have  been  fostered  by  local  considerations*. 

III.  In  the  two  points  just  noticed,  the  connection  between 
-j^^  history  and  geography,  if  real,  is  essential.  But  this 
nuiiraiar  Connection  must  always  be  more  or  less  matter  of 
opinion,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  is  more  open  to 
fanciful  speculation  on  the  one  side,  and  entire  rejection  on  the 
other.  There  is,  however,  a  connection  less  important,  but 
more  generally  accessible  and  appreciable,  that,  namely,  which, 

1  See  CUpten  II.  mhI  XHL  >  See  Chapien  L  U.  and  XIV. 
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without  actually  causing  or  influencing,  explains  the  events 
that  have  occurred  in  any  particular  locality.  The  most 
obvious  example  of  this  kind  of  concatenation  between  place 
and  event  is  that  between  a  battle  and  a  battle-field,  a  campaign 
and  the  seat  of  War.  No  one  can  thoroughly  understand  the 
one  without  having  seen  or  investigated  the  other.  In  some 
respects  this  mutual  reliation  of  action  and  locality  is  less 
remarkable  in  the  simple  warfare  of  ancient  times  than  in  the 
complicated  tactics  of  modem  times.  Cut  the  course  of  armies, 
the  use  of  cavalry  and  chariots,  or  of  infantry,  the  sudden 
panics  and  successes  of  battle,  are  more  easily  affected  by  the 
natural  features  of  a  country  in  earlier  than  in  later  ages,  and 
accordingly  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Joshua  and  the 
numerous  battles  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon'  must  be  as  indis- 
putably illustrated  by  a  view  of  the  localities  as  the  fights  of 
Marathon  or  Thrasymenus.  So  again'  the  bound^es  of  the 
different  tribes,  and  the  selection  of  the  various  capitals,  must 
either  receive  considerable  light  firom  a  consideration  of  their 
geographical  circumstances,  or,  if  not,  a  further  question  must 
arise  why  in  each  case  such  exceptions  should  occur  to  what  is 
else  the  well-known  and  general  rule  which  determines  such 
events.  It  is  to  the  middle  history  of  Palestine  and  of  Israel,  the 
times  of  the  monarchy,  where  historical  incidents  of  this  kind 
are  related  in  such  detail  as  to  present  us  with  their  various 
adjuncts,  that  this  interest  especially  applies.    But  perhaps 


1  See  Chapters  IV.  VII.  IX.  and  XI.  were  so  closely  Uended,  it  seemed  most 

In  these  i>ortions  of  the  work  I  have  natural  not  to  attempt  a  separation. 
Tentored  on  a  more  continuons  narratiTe  '  See  Chapters  III.  IV.  V.  YL  YIU. 

than   would    elsewhere    have  been  ad-  and  X. 
missible.     Where  history  and  geography 
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there  is  no  incident  of  any  magnitude,  either  of  the  New  or 
Old  Testament,  to  which  it  is  not  more  or  less  applicable. 
Even  in  those  periods  and  those  events  which  are  least 
associated  with  any  special  localities,  namely  the  ministrations 
and  journeys  described  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts,  it  is  at 
least  important  to  know  the  course  of  the  ancient  roads,  the 
situation  of  the  towns  and  villages,  which  must  have  determined 
the  movements  there  described  in  one  direction  or  another\ 

IV.  Those  who  visit  or  who  describe  the  scenes  of  Sacred 
2^^^^  history  expressly  for  the  sake  of  finding  confirmations 
^  tt«*™*^  of  Scripture,  are  often  tempted  to  mislead  themselves 
^*  and  others  by  involuntary  exaggeration  or  invention. 
But  this  danger  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  thankfully  wel- 
coming any  such  evidences  as  can  truly  be  found  to  the  fedth- 
fulness  of  the  Sacred  records. 

One  such  aid  is  sometimes  sought  in  the  supposed  fulfil- 
ment of  the  ancient  prophecies  by  the  appearance  which  some 
of  the  sites  of  Syrian  or  Arabian  cities  present  to  the  modem 
traveller.  But  as  a  general  rule  these  attempts  are  only 
mischievous  to  the  cause  which  they  intend  to  uphold.  The 
present  aspect  of  these  sites  may  rather,  for  the  most  part,  be 
hailed  as  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  is  not 
so  to  be  bound  down.  The  continuous  existence  of  Damascus 
and  Sidon,  the  existing  ruins  of  Ascalon,  Petra,  and  Tyre, 
showing  the  revival  of  those  cities  long  after  the  extinction  of 
the  powers  which  they  once  represented,  are  standing  monu- 
ments of  a  most  important  truth,  namely  that  the  warnings 
delivered  by  *  holy  men  of  old  *  were  aimed  not  against  stocks 

>  See  Chapten  TI.  and  XIU. 
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and  stones,  but  then,  as  always,  against  living  souls  and  sins, 
whether  of  men  or  of  nations'. 

But  there  is  a  more  satisfactory  *  evidence '  to  be  derived 
from  a  view  of  the  sacred  localities,  which  has  hardly  been 
enough  regarded  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject. 
Facts,  it  is  said,  are  stubborn,  and  geographical  facts  happily 
the  most  stubborn  of  all.  We  cannot  wrest  them  to  meet  our 
views ;  but  neither  can  we  refuse  the  conclusions  they  force 
upon  us.  It  is  by  more  than  a  figure  of  speech  that  natural 
scenes  are  said  to  have  *  witnessed '  the  events  which  occurred 
in  their  presence.  They  are  *  witnesses  *  which  remain  when 
the  testimony  of  men  and  books  has  perished.  They  can  be 
cross-examined  with  the  alleged  facts  and  narratives.  If  they 
cannot  tell  the  whole  truth,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  they  have  any 
voice  at  all,  they  tell  nothing  but  the  truth.  If  a  pcurtial 
advocate  like  Yolney  on  one  side,  or  Keith  on  the  other,  has 
extorted  from  them  a  reluctant  or  partial  testimony,  they  still 
remain  to  be  examined  again  and  again  by  each  succeeding 
traveller;  correcting,  elucidating,  developing  the  successive 
depositions  which  they  have  made  from  age  to  age. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  constant  agreement 
between  the  recorded  history  and  the  natural  geography  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  To  find  a  marked  correspondence 
between  the  scenes  of  the  Sinaitic  mountains  and  the  events  of 
the  Israelite  wanderings  is  not  much  perhaps,  but  it  is  certainly 
something  towards  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  narrative*. 
To  meet  in  the  Gospels  allusions,  transient  but  yet  precise,  to 
the  localities  of  Palestine,  inevitably  suggests  the  conclusion  of 

»  See  Chapters  VI.  and  X:  *  See  Chapter  I. 
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their  early  origin,  in  the  times  when  Palestine  was  still  familiar 
and  accessible,  when  the  events  themselves  were  still  recent  in 
the  minds  of  the  writers'.  The  detailed  harmony  between  the 
life  of  Joshua  and  the  various  scenes  of  his  battles*,  is  a  slight 
but  true  indication  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  shadows,  but 
with  realities  of  flesh  and  blood.  Such  coincidences  are  not 
usually  found  in  fables,  least  of  all  in  fables  of  Eastern 
origin. 

If  it  is  important  to  find  that  the  poetical  imagery  of  the 
prophetical  books  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  rules  of  prose, 
it  is  not  less  important  to  find  that  the  historical  books  do  not 
require  the  latitude  of  poetry.  Here  and  there,  hyperbolical 
expressions  may  appear ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  their  sobriety 
is  evidenced  by  the  actual  scenes  of  Palestine,  as  clearly  as 
that  of  Thucydides  by  the  topography  of  Greece  and  Sicily. 
That  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  should  have 
been  preserved  from  the  extravagant  statements  made  on  these 
subjects  by  their  Rabbinical  countrymen',  or  even  by  Josephus, 
is,  at  least,  a  proof  of  the  comparative  calmness  and  elevation 
of  spirit  in  which  the  Sacred  books  were  composed.  The 
copyists    who,    according  to  Origen,  changed  the  name  of 

"  Bethabara  "  into  "  Bethania,"  or  "  Gergesa  "  into  "  Gadara," 
because  they  thought  only  of  the  names*  most  familiar  to  their 
ears,  without  remembering  the  actual  position  of  the  places,  com- 


>  Sm  Chftptan  III.  V.  X.  wpeHUsUl  irea  of  Pmlortiiie  if  1,440,000 

*  See  ChA|)ien  IV.  VII.  XL  Bnglijai  wquMrt  milea.    (Schwmne,  p.  80.) 

*  It  is  Mid,  ht  fy^^pl^  by  lal>bi-  In  Joeepkiie  may  be  lutaDoed  tlie  ezag- 
nieal  aoihon,  thai  Hebron  cxmid  be  seen  geraied   dewriptiona    of    the  predpicee 
from  Jenualem ;  that  the  mono  of  the  nmnd  JeraMlem  (Ant.  XV.  iL  6),  and 
Temple   ooald     be     heard     at    Jericho  of  the  Care  at  Pamaa  (B.  J.  I.  zxi.  3K 
(Jooia  UL   2,   Tamid  liL    2) ;  that  tbe  *  8«  Chapten  VU.  and  X. 
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mitted  (if  so  be)  the  error  into  which  the  Evangelists  were  abnost 
sure  to  have  been  betrayed  had  they  composed  their  narratives  in 
the  second  century,  in  some  city  of  Asia  Minor  or  Egypt.  The 
impossible  situations  in  numerous  instances  selected  by  the  in- 
ventors of  so-called  traditional  sanctuaries  or  scenes,  from  the 
fourth  century  downwards — at  Nazareth*,  at  Tabor*,  on  Olivets, 
at  the  Jordan* — are  so  many  testimonies  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  Evangelical  narratives,  which  have  in  every  case  avoided  the 
natural  snares  into  which  their  successors  have  fallen. 

This  kind  of  proof  will  have  a  different  kind  of  value  in  the 
eyes  of  different  persons.  To  some,  the  amount  of  testimony 
thus  rendered  will  appear  either  superfluous  or  trivial;  to 
others,  the  mere  attempt  to  define  sacred  history  by  natural 
localities  and  phenomena  will  seem  derogatory  to  their  ideal  or 
divine  character.  But  it  will,  at  least,  be  granted  that  this 
evidence  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  incontestable.  Wherever  a  story, 
a  character,  an  event,  a  book,  is  involved  in  the  conditions  of  a 
spot  or  scene  still  in  existence,  there  is  an  element  of  fact  which 
no  theory  or  interpretation  can  dissolve.  ''If  these  should 
hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately  cry  out."  This 
testimony  may  even  be  more  important  when  it  explains,  than 
when  it  refuses  to  explain,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
history.  If,  for  example,  the  aspect  of  the  ground  should,  in 
any  case,  indicate  that  some  of  the  great  wonders  in  the  history 
of  the  Chosen  People  were  wrought  through  means  which,  in 
modem  language,  would  be  called  natural,  we  must  remember 
that  such  a  discovery  is,  in  fact,  an  indirect  proof  of  the  general 

>  See  Chapter  X.  ^  gee  Chapten  IIL  and  XIV. 

3  See  Chapter  IX.  «  See  Chapter  VII. 
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trath  of  the  narrative.  We  cannot  call  from  the  contemporary 
world  of  man  any  witnesses  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  or 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  or  to  the  passage  of 
the  Jordan.  So  much  the  more  welcome  are  any  witnesses 
from  the  world  of  nature,  to  testify  on  the  spot  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  events  are  described  to  have  occurred ;  witnesses  the 
more  credible,  because  their  very  existence  was  imknown  to 
those  by  whom  the  occurrences  in  question  were  described. 
Some  change  may  thus  be  needful  in  our  mode  of  conceiving 
the  events.  But  we  shall  gain  more  than  we  shall  lose.  Their 
moral  and  spiritual  lessons  will  remain  unaltered :  the  frame- 
work of  their  outward  form  will  receive  the  only  confirmation 
of  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  can  now  admit.  The 
Sacred  story  would  doubUess  become  more  marvellous  if  it  were 
found  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  natural  features  now 
existing ;  if  Egypt  had  no  river,  Sinai  no  mountains,  Palestine 
no  rocks,  springs,  or  earthquakes.  But  it  would  be  not  only 
less  credible,  but  less  consistent  with  itself,  and  less  fitted  for 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  men. 

V.  Even  where  there  is  no  real  connection,  either  by  way  of 
Uj^i^^^^^  cause  or  explanation,  between  the  localities  and  the 
jj^^  events,  there  remains  the  charm  of  more  vividly 
*^^  realising  the  scene ;  if  only  that  we  may  be  sure  that 

we  have  left  no  stone  unturned  in  our  approach  to  what  has 
passed  away.  Even  when,  as  in  the  last  period  of  the  Sacred 
History,  local  associations  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
exerdsed  any  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  actors,  or  the 
course  of  events,  it  is  still  an  indescribable  pleasure  to  know 
what  was  the  outline  of  landscape,  what  the  colour  of  the  hills 
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and  fields,  what  the  special  objects,  far  or  near,  that  met  the 

eye  of  those  of  whom  we  read.    There  is,  as  one  of  the  pro- 

foondest  historical  students  of  our  day'  well  observes,  a  satis- 

factioii  in  treading  the  soil  and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of 

historical    persons  or  events,  like  that  which  results  from 

familiarity  with  their  actual  language  and  with  their  contem* 

porary  chronicles.  And  this  pleasure  is  increased  in  proportion 

as  tlie   events  in  question  occurred  not  within  perishable  or 

perished  buildings,  but  on  the  imchanging  scenes  of  nature ; 

on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Mount  Olivet,  and  at  the  foot  of 

Gerizim,  rather  than  in  the  house  of  Pilate,  or  the  inn  of 

Bethlehem,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  even  were 

the  localities  now  shown  as  such  ever  so  genuine. 

This  interest  pervades  every  stage  of  the  Sacred  History, 
firom  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  the  earliest,  perhaps  the 
most,  because  then  the  events  more  frequently  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  free  and  open  scenery  of  the  country, 
which  we  still  have  before  us.  It  is  also  a  satisfaction  which 
extends  in  some  measure  beyond  the  actual  localities  of  events 
to  those  which  are  merely  alleged  to  be  such ;  a  consideration 
not  without  importance  in  a  country  where  so  much  is  shown 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  yet  the  object  of  centuries  of  venera- 
tion* Such  spots  have  become  themselves  the  scenes  of  a 
history,  though  not  of  that  history  for  which  they  claim  atten- 
tion ;  and  to  see  and  understand  what  it  was  that  has  for  ages 
delighted  the  eyes  and  moved  the  souls  of  thousands  of  man- 
kind is  instructive,  though  in  a  different  way  from  that  intended 
by  those  who  selected  these  sites.' 

>  Palgnre's  HifUnry  of  NormaBdy  and  SngUnd,  i.  123.  <  See  Ohnpter  XIY. 
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In  one  respect  the  sight  and  description  of  Eastern  conntries 
lends  itself  more  than  that  of  any  other  coontry  to  this  use  of 
historical  geography.  Doubtless  there  are  many  alterations, 
some  of  considerable  importance,  in  the  vegetation,  the  climate, 
the  general  aspect  of  these  countries,  since  the  days  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  Eastern  travelling,  that  the  framework  of  Ufe, 
of  customs,  of  manners,  even  of  dress  and  speech,  is  still 
substantially  the  same  as  it  was  ages  ago.  Something,  of 
course,  in  representing  the  scenes  of  the  New  Testament,  must 
be  sought  from  Roman  and  Grecian  usages  now  extinct ;  but 
the  Bedouin  tents  are  still  the  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
outward  life  of  the  patriarchs ;  the  vineyards,  the  corn-fields, 
the  houses,  the  wells  of  Syria  still  retain  the  outward  imagery  of 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles;  and  thus  the  traveller's 
mere  passing  glances  at  Oriental  customs,  much  more  the 
detailed  accounts  of  Lane  and  of  Burckhardt,  contain  a  mine 
of  Scriptural  illustration  which  it  is  an  unworthy  superstition 
either  to  despise  or  to  fear*. 

YI.  Finally,  there  is  an  interest  attaching  to   sacred  geo- 
Poeiu»l       graphy  hard  to  be   expressed  in  words,  but  which 

aod  pro- 

TcrbUluM   cannot    be    altogether  overlooked,   and  is  brought 

of  the  geo- 

fnpliy-       home  with  especial  force  to  the  Eastern  traveller.    It 
has  been  well  observed'  that  the  poetical  character  of  many 


'  See  ChApten  I.  IL  and  X.  leMt  one  fcnmne  Orientnl— in  the  per- 

*  Ahhov^h  the  nature  of  the   work  Km  of  oar  fiuthfol  and  intelligent  Arab 

haa   not    permitted   me  to  enlarge  on  nnrant,  Mohammed  of  Qhiaeh. 

thie    aooroe    of    knowledge,    I    cannot  '  Milman^s   History    of  Christianity, 

refrain    from    a^nowledging  the  great  roL  L  p.  181.  "  Thif  langoage  of  poetae 

advantage  I  derired  from  the  opportn-  inoideot,  and,   if   I  may  eo  speak,   of 

nitici  of   constant  interoonrM  with  at  imagery  ....    was   the   Tenacolar 
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eTcnts  in  ihe  Saered  History,  so  far  from  being  an  argument 
against  their  Divine  origin,  is  a  striking  proof  of  that  xmiverBal 
Ax»Yideiice  by  whieh  the  religion  of  the  Bible  was  adapted  to 
suit)  not    one  class  of  mind  only,  but  many  in  every  age  of 
time.      A.S  with  the  history,  so  also  is  it  with  the  geography. 
Not  only  has  the  long  course  of  ages  invested  the  prospects 
and  scenes  of  the  Holy  Land  with  poetical  and  moral  associ- 
ations, but  these  scenes  accommodate  themselves  to  such  para- 
bolical adi^tation  with  singular  facility.  Far  more  closely  as  in 
some  respects  the  Greek  and  Italian  geography  intertwines  itself 
with  the  history  and  religion  of  the  two  countries ;  yet,  when 
we  take  the  proverbs,  the  apologues,  the  types,  furnished  even 
\>y  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  the  Capitol  and  the  Bubicon,  they 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  appropriateness  of  the   corre- 
sponding figures  and  phrases  borrowed  from  Arabian   and 
Syrian  topography,  even  irrespectively  of  the  wider  diffusion 
given  them  by  our  greater  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures.   The 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea — the  murmurings  at  the  "  waters  of 
strife  *  — "  the  wilderness  "   of  life— the   "  Rock  of  Ages  "— 
Moimt  Sinai  and  its  terrors — the  view  from  Pisgah — the 
passage  of  the  Jordan — the  rock  of  Zion,  the  fountain  of  Siloa, 
and  the  shades  of  Gehenna — the  lake  of  Oennesareth,  with  its 
storms,  its  waves,  and  its  fishermen, — are  well-known  instances 
in  which  the  local  features  of  the  Holy  Lands  have  naturally 
become  the  household  imagery  of  Christendom. 
In  tact,  the  whole  journey,  as  it  is  usually  taken  by  modem 

tongue  of   Chnstianitj,   umTenally  in-  ordered,  that  tliej  should  thns  lire  in 

teUigihle  and     reiponded    to    by    the  ihe  thoughtf  of   men;    the   rerelation 

human    heart   throughout    many    eea-  itaelf  wm  so  adjusted  and  arranged  that 

tnriee.    .    .   .    The    inddentf   were   so  it  might  insure  its  continued  existence." 


c 
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travellersi  presentB  the  course  of  the  history  in  a  living  parable 
before  us,  to  which  no  other  journey  or  pilgrimage  can  present 
any  parallel.  In  its  successive  scenes,  as  in  a  mirror,  is 
faithfally  reflected  the  dramatic  unity  and  progress  which  so 
remarkably  characteriseB  the  Sacred  History.  The  primeval 
world  of  Egypt  is  with  us,  as  with  the  Israelites,  the  starting- 
point  and  the  contrast  of  all  that  follows.  With  us,  as  with 
them,  the  Pyramids  recede,  and  the  Desert  begins,  and  the 
wilderness  melts  into  the  hills  of  Palestine,  and  Jerusalem  is 
the  climax  of  the  long  ascent,  and  the  consummation  of  the 
Gospel  History  presents  itself  locally,  no  less  than  historically, 
as  the  end  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  And  with  us,  too,  as 
the  glory  of  Palestine  fades  away  into  the  '  common  day*  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Bosphorus,  gleams  of  the  Eastern  light 
still  continue,  first  in  the  Apostolical  labours,  then,  fainter  and 
dimmer,  in  the  beginnings  of  ecclesiastical  history, — ^Ephesus, 
Nicffia,  Chalcedon,  Constantinople ;  and  the  life  of  European 
scenery  and  of  Western  Christendom  completes  by  its  contrast 
what  Egypt  and  the  East  had  begun.  In  regular  succession  at 
"  simdry  "  and  "  divers  "  places,  no  less  than  "  in  sundry  times 
and  divers  manners  *'  "  God  spake  in  times  past  to  our  fathers  ;'* 
and  the  local,  as  well  as  the  historical  diversity,  is  necessary  to 
the  ideal  richness  and  completeness  of  the  whole. 

These  are  the  main  points,  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
■re  brought  out  in  the  following  pages.  One  observation  must 
be  made  in  conclusion.  A  work  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
local  description  is  severed  from  the  history,  must  necessarily 
bear  an  incoherent  and  fragmentary  aspect.     It  is  the  frame 
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wiUiont  the  picture — the  skeleton  without  the  fiesh-~the  stage 
widioot  the  dnma.  The  materials  of  a  knowledge  of  the  East 
are  worthily  turned  to  their  highest  and  moat  fitting  use  only 
when  emplojred  for  a  complete  representation  of  the  Sacred 
History  as  drawn  out  in  its  fidl  proportions  from  the  condensed 
■nd  scattered  records  of  the  Scriptnrea.  Without  in  the  least 
degree  oTerloading  the  narrative  with  illustrationB  which  do  not 
belong  to  it,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  legitimate  advan- 
tage derived  by  the  historical  and  theological  stuiient  from  even 
such  a  transient  glimpse  of  Eastern  life  and  scenery,  as  that 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  volume.  It  is  not  so 
moch  in  express  elucidation  that  this  additional  power  is  felt, 
as  in  the  incidental  turn  of  a  sentence — in  the  appreciation  of 
the  contrast  between  the  East  and  West,  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  country — in  the  new 
knowledge  of  expressions,  of  images,  of  tones,  and  counte- 
nances, which  in  a  merely  abstract  work  like  this  can  have  no 
place.  So  to  delineate  the  outward  events  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  that  they  should  come  home  with  a  new  power 
to  those  who  by  long  familiarity  have  almost  ceased  to  regard 
them  as  historical  truth  at  all,  so  to  bring  out  their  inward 
spirit  that  the  more  complete  realisation  of  their  outward 
form  should  not  degrade  but  exalt  the  faith  of  which  they  are 
the  vehicle, — this  would  indeed  be  an  object  worthy  of  all  the 
labour  which  travellers  and  theologians  have  ever  bestowed  on 
the  East. 

The  present  work  is  but  a  humble  contribution  towards  this 
great  end.  It  is  an  attempt  to  leave  on  record,  however 
imperfecily,  -and  under  necessary  disadvantages,  some  at  least 
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of  the  impreBsions,  whilst  still  fresh  in  the  memory,  which  it 
seemed  ungratefril  to  allow  wholly  to  pass  away.  Its  object 
wiU  be  accompUshed,  if  it  brings  any  one  with  fresh  interest 
to  the  threshold  of  the  Divine  story,  which  has  many  approaches, 
as  it  has  many  mansions ;  which  the  more  it  is  explored  the 
more  it  reveals;  which,  even  when  seen  in  close  connection 
with  the  local  associations  from  which  its  spirit  holds  most 
aloof,  is  still  capable  of  imparting  to  them,  and  of  receiving 
from  them  a  poetry,  a  life,  an  instruction,  such  as  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  no  other  history  in  the  world* 
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PmIih  oit.  1 : — ^IsraeL  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  firom 
amoniK  the  straiige  people. 


EGYPT  IN  BELATION  TO  SINAI  AND  PALESTINE. 


1.  First  View  of  the  Nile  in  the  Delta.— 2.  View  from  the  Citadel  of  Cairo. 
8.  Heliopolis  (or  On). — i.  The  Nile  Valley.— 6.  The  Tombs  of  Beni- 
HwHisn — 6.  The  Tombs  and  the  Hermits. — 7.  Thebes — Colossal 
Statues. — 8.  Thebes — Kamac  and  the  Boyal  Tombs. — 9.  Nile  at 
Silsilis.— 10.  At  the  first  Cataract.— 11.  PhUaa.— 12.  Nile  in  Nubia.— 
13.  IpsambuL — 14.  Nile  at  the  second  Cataract. — 15.  Dendera. — 
16»  Memphis.— 17.  The  Pyramids. 
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EQTFT  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  SINAI  AND  PALESTINR 

Egypt,  amongst  its  many  other  aspects  of  interest,  has  this 
special  claim — ^that  it  is  the  background  of  the  whole  history  of 
the  Israelites ;  the  land  to  which,  next  after  Palestine,  their 
thoughts  either  by  way  of  contrast  or  association  immediately 
turned*  Even  in  the  New  Testament  the  connection  is  not 
wholly  severed ;  and  the  Evangelist  emphatically  plants  in  the 
first  page  of  the  Gospel  History  the  prophetical  text  which 
might  well  stand  as  the  inscription  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Old  Dispensation — **  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son." 
Doubtless  some  light  must  be  reflected  on  the  national  feelings 
of  Israel  by  their  Mesopotamian  origin;  and,  when  in  the  second 
great  exile  from  the  Land  of  Promise  they  found  themselves 
once  more  on  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates,  it  is  possible  that 
their  original  descent  from  these  regions  quickened  their 
interest  in  their  new  settlement,  and  confirmed  that  attach- 
ment to  the  Babylonian  soil  which  made  it  in  later  times  the 
chief  seat  of  Jewish  life  external  to  the  boundaries  of  Palestine. 
But  these  points  of  contact  with  the  remote  East  were  too 
distant  from  the  most  stirring  and  the  most  brilliant  epochs  of 
their  history  to  produce  any  definite  result  Not  so  Egypt. 
The  first  migration  of  Abraham  from  Chaldsea  is  one  continued 
advance  southward,  till  he  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and, 
when  he  reaches  it,  he  finds  there  a  kingdom,  which  must  have 
been  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  Asia  what  the  Boman  empire 
was  to  the  Celtic  and  Qothic  races  when  they  first  crossed  the 
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Alps.  Egypt  is  to  them  the  land  of  plenty^  whilst  the  neigh - 
bounng  nations  starve ;  its  long  strip  of  garden-land  was  the 
Oasis  of  the  primitive  world ;  through  Abraham's  eyes  we  first 
see  the  ancient  Pharaoh,  with  palace  and  harem  and  princes, 
and  long  trains  of  slaves  and  beasts  of  burden,  so  familiar  to 
the  traveller  in  the  sculptured  processions  and  sacred  images 
of  Thebes  and  Ipsambul.  What  Abraham  had  begun,  was  yet 
farther  carried  on  by  Jacob  and  Joseph.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  relations  of  this  great  Israelite  migration  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  Shepherd  kings, — there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
during  the  period  of  the  settlement  in  Goshen,  Egypt  became 
"  the  Holy  Land ; "  the  Israelites  to  all  outward  appearance 
became  Egyptians ;  Joseph  in  his  robes  of  white  and  royal 
ring — son-in-law  of  the  High  Priest  of  On — was  incorporated 
into  the  reigning  caste,  as  truly  as  any  of  those  whose  figures 
are  seen  in  the  Theban  tombs.  The  sepulchres  of  Machpelah 
and  Shechem  received,  in  the  remains  of  himself  and  his  father, 
embahned  Egyptian  mummies.  The  shepherds  who  wandered 
over  the  pastures  of  Goshen  were  as  truly  Egyptian  Bedouins, 
as  those  who  of  old  fed  their  flocks  around  the  Pyramids,  or 
who  now,  since  the  period  of  the  Mussulman  conquest,  have 
spread  through  the  whole  country. 

As  from  that  long  exile  or  bondage  the  Exodus  was  the 
great  deliverance,  so  against  the  Egyptian  worship  and  imagery 
the  history  of  the  Law  in  Sinai  is  a  perpetual  protest,  though 
with  occasional  resemblances  which  set  off  the  greater  differ- 
ence. Against  the  scenery  of  Egypt  all  the  scenery  of  the 
Desert  and  of  Palestine  is  put  in  continual  contrast,  though 
with  occasional  allusions  which  show  that  their  ancient  home 
was  not  forgotten.  To  that  home,  the  heart  of  the  people,  as 
at  first,  so  afterwards,  was  always  "  turning  back."  The  reign 
of  Solomon,  the  revival  of  the  Egyptian  animal-worship  by 
Jeroboam,  the  leaning  on  the  "  broken  reed  "  of  the  Nile  in  the 
Egyptian  aUiances  of  Hezekiah  and  Jehoiakim,  interweave  in 
later  times  the  fortunes  of  the  two  nations,  which  else  had 
parted  for  ever  on  the  shores  of  the  Eed  Sea.  And  in  the 
new  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies  arose  the  second  settlement  of 
the  Jews  in  the  same  land  of  Goshen,  destined  to  exercise 
so  important  an  influence  on  the  last  and  greatest  stage  of 
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their  history  by  the  Alexandrian  transhntion  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  by  the  Alexandrian  forms  first  of  Jewish  and 
afterwards  of  Christian  philosophy. 

Egypt,  therefore,  is  a  fitting,  it  may  almost  be  called  a  neces- 
sary, prelude  to  Sinai  and  Palestine.  Even  the  outward 
features  of  those  countries,  in  their  historical  connection, 
cannot  be  properly  appreciated  without  some  endeavour  to 
conceive  the  aspect  which  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  with  its 
singular  imagery  and  scenery,  offered  to  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  Israel.  To  give  such  a  picture  in  its  full  proportions 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  object  or  limits  of  the  present 
work.  But,  as  no  view  of  the  Holy  Land  can  for  the  reasons 
above  stated  be  complete  without  a  glance  at  what  may  be 
called  its  mother  country,  I  have  ventured  to  throw  together  a 
few  extracts  from  many  letters  written  on  the  spot.  The  frtig- 
mentary  and  prefatory  form  in  which  they  are  presented,  will 
best  explain  their  purpose,  and  excuse  their  superficial 
character.  They  contain  no  detailed  discussions  of  Egyptian 
archaeology  or  geography,  but  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
such  general  views  of  the  leading  features  of  the  country,  in 
its  river  and  its  monuments*,  as  will  render  intelligible  any 
subsequent  allusions. 


'  For  the  pointo  of  oontoct  between 
Bgyptiftn  and  ItneUte  history,  the  reader 
U  referred  to  Hengitenberjgft  "Bgypi 
and  the  Booki  of  Moaea  ;*'  for  the  general 
impreaiion  of  Bgypt  on  Paleatine,  to  the 
18ib  and  19th  chapten  of  laaiah,  and 
the  29th,  SOth,  and  81et  of  Eiekiel,  with 
the  usual  eommentariea.  The  only  direct 
iUnstiation  of  Jewish  history  contained 


in  the  monuments,  is  the  procession  of 
flhishak  and  Amraon  with  the  king  of 
Judah  amongst  the  prisoners,  on  one  of 
the  outer  walls  of  Kamao.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention  that  this  smilp- 
ture,  which  is  incorrectly  giren  by  Cham* 
poUion-Figeae  and  by  Dr.  Rnhinann,  is 
accurately  represented,  from  ^^^^— ll»ni^  in 
Kenrick*s  B^jpt,  toL  il  p.  849. 
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1.   NILS   IK   THS   DELTA. 

11^  eastern  sky  was  red  with  the  early  dawn :  we  were  on  the 

broad  waters  of  the  Nile — or  rather,  its  Bosetta  branch.    The  first 

thing  which  struck  me  was  its  size.    Greater  than  the  Bhine,  Ehone, 

or  Danube,   one  perceiyes   what  a  sea-like  stream  it  must  have 

appeared  to  G-reeks  and  Italians,  who  had  seen  nothing  larger  than 

the   narrow  imd  precarious  torrents  of  their  own  mountains  and 

Talleys.     As  the  light  broke,  its  colour  gradually  revealed  itself, — 

brown  like  the  Tiber,  only  of  a  darker  and  richer  hue — ^no  strong 

current,  only  a  slow,  vast,^  volume  of  w^ter,  mild  and  beneficent  as 

his  statue  in  the  Vatican,  steadily  flowing  on  between  its  two  almost 

uniform  banks,  which  rise  above  it  much  like  the  banks  of  a  canal, 

Uiough  in  some  places  with  terraces  or  strips  of  earth,  marking  the 

soccessive  stages  of  the  flood. 

These  banks  form  the  horizon  on  either  side,  and  therefore  you 
can  have  no  notion  of  the  country  beyond ;  but  they  are  varied  by 
a  succession  of  eastern  scenes.  Villages  of  mud  rise  like  ant-hills, 
with  human  beings  creeping  about, — like  ants,  except  in  numbers  and 
activity.  Mostly  they  are  distinguished  by  the  minaret  of  a  well« 
built  mosque,  or  the  white  oven-like  dome  of  a  sheykh's  tomb ; 
mostly,  also,  screened  by  a  grove  of  palms,  sometimes  intermixed 
with  feathery  tamarisks,  and  the  thick  foliage  of  the  carob-tree  or 
the  sycomore.  Verdure,  where  it  is  visible,  is  light  green,  but  the 
face  of  the  bank  is  usually  brown.  Along  the  top  of  the  banks 
move,  like  scenes  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  as  if  cut  out  against  the 
sky,  groups  of  Arabs,  with  their  two  or  three  asses,  a  camel,  or  a 
buflalo. 


2.  TISW  FBOIC  THS   CITADEL  OF  CAIBO. 

The  citadel,  which  stands  on  a  low  ridge  of  rocky  hills  on  the  east 
of  the  town,  commands  the  whole. 

The  town  is  a  vast  expanse  of  brown,  broken  only  by  occasional 
interludes  of  palms  and  sycomores,  and  by  the  countless  minarets. 
About  half  a  dozen  larger  buildings,  mosques  or  palaces,  also  emerge. 
On  each  side  rise  shapeless  mounds, — those  on  the  east  covered  with 
tents,  and,  dimly  seen  beyond,  the  browner  line  of  the  Desert ;  those 
on  the  west,  the  site  of  Old  Cairo,  the  site  of  the  Boman  fortress  of 
Babylon,  and  of  Fostat,  where  Amrou  first  pitched  his  tent, 
deserted  since  the  time  of  Saladin.  Beyond  is  the  silver  line  of  the 
Nile ;  and  then,  rising  in  three  successive  groups,  above  the  delicate 
green  plain  which  sweeps  along  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  African 
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hillfl,  the  pyramidB  of  Abusiry  Sakarah,  and  Ghizeh,  these  last  being 
''  The  Fyramids,"  and  the  nearest.  There  is  something  very  striking 
in  their  total  disconnection  with  Cairo.  They  stand  alone  on  the 
edge  of  that  green  yale,  which  is  Egypt.  There  is  no  intermingling, 
as  in  ancient  and  modem  Borne.  It  is  as  if  you  looked  out  on 
Stonehenge  from  London,  or  as  if  the  Colosseum  stood  far  away 
in  the  depths  of  the  Campagna.  Cairo  is  not  '^  the  ghost  of  the 
dead  Egyptian  Empire,"  nor  anything  like  it.  Cairo  itself  leaves 
a  deep  feeling  that,  whatever  there  was  of  greatness  or  wisdom  in 
those  remote  ages  and  those  gigantic  monuments,  is  now  the 
inheritance,  not  of  the  East,  but  of  the  West.  The  Nile,  as  it 
glides  between  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  city  of  the 
Caliphsy  is  indeed  a  boundary  between  two  worlds. 


3.   HELIOPOLIS. 

To-day  was  our  first  expedition  into  the  real  "  Land  of  Ejgypt." 
Through  two  hours  of  green  fields, — green  with  com  and  clover, — 
avenues  of  tamarisk,  fig-trees,  and  acacia ;  along  causeways  raised 
high  above  these  fields, — that  is,  above  the  floods  of  the  summer 
inundations, — we  rode  to  Heliopolis.  At  every  turn  there  Was  the 
grateful  sound  of  little  rills  of  living  water,  worked  by  water-wheels, 
and  falling  in  gentle  murmurs  down  into  these  little  channels  along 
the  roadside,  whence  they  fell  off  into  the  fields,  or  the  canals. 
The  sides  of  these  canals  were  black  with  the  deep  soil  of  the  land 
of  Ham.  Beyond  was  the  green  again,  and,  close  upon  that,  like 
the  sea  breaking  upon  the  shore,  or  (to  compare,  what  is  the  most 
like  it  in  England,  though  on  a  very  small  scale)  the  Cornish  sand- 
hills overhanging  the  brook  of  Perranzabuloe,  rose  the  yellow  hills  of 
the  hazy  desert. 

At  the  very  extremity  of  this  cultivated  ground  are  the  ruins  of 
On  or  Heliopolis.  They  consist  simply  of  a  wide  enclosure  of 
earthen  mounds,  partly  planted  with  gardens.  Li  these  gardens  are 
two  vestiges  of  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  high-priest  of 
which  was  father-in-law  of  Joseph,  and,  in  later  times,  the  teacher 
of  Moses. 

One  is  a  pool,  overhung  with  willows  and  aquatic  vegetation, — 
the  Spring  of  the  Sun. 

The  other,  now  rising  wild  amidst  garden  shrubs,  the  solitary 
obelisk  which  stood  in  firont  of  the  temple,  then  in  company  with 
another,  whose  base  alone  now  remains.  This  is  the  fint  obelisk 
I  have  seen  standing  in  its  proper  place,  and  there  it  has  stood  for 
nearly  four  thousand  years.  It  is  the  oldest  known  in  Egypt,  and 
therefore  in   the  world,— the  father  of  all  that  have  arisen  since. 
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It  was  raised  about  a  century  before  the  coming  of  Joseph ;  it  has 
looked  down  on  his  marriage  with  Asenath ;  it  has  seen  the  growth 
of  Moses ;  it  is  mentioned  bj  Herodotus ;  Fkto  sate  under  its 
shadow :  of  all  the  obelisks  which  sprung  up  around  it,  it  alone  has 
kept  ito  first  position.  One  hj  one,  it  has  seen  its  sons  and  brothers 
depart  to  great  destinies  elsewhere.  From  these  gardens  came  the 
obelisks  of  the  Lateran,  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  Porta  del 
Popolo ;  and  this  venerable  pillar  (for  so  it  looks  from  a  distance) 
is  now  almost  the  only  landmark  of  the  great  seat  of  the  wisdom 
of  ^^ypt. 

But  I  must  not  forget  the  view  from  the  walls.  Putting  out  of 
flight  the  minarets  of  Cairo  in  the  distance,  it  was  the  same  that 
JoBepb  and  Moses  had  as  thej  looked  out  towards  Memphis, — ^the 
sandy  desert;  the  green  fields  of  Egypt ;  and,  already  in  their  time 
ancient,  the  Pyramids  in  the  distance.  This  is  the  first  day  that 
has  really  given  me  an  impression  of  their  size.  In  this  view,  the 
two  great  pyramids  stand  so  close  together,  that  they  form  one 
bifurcated  cone;  and  this  cone  does,  indeed,  look  like  a  solitary 
peak  rising  over  the  plain, — like  Etna  from  the  sea.  On  the  other 
side,  in  the  yellow  desert,  seen  through  the  veiy  stems  of  the  palm- 
trees,  rise  three  rugged  sand-hills,  indicating  the  site  of  Leontopolis, 
the  City  of  the  Sacred  Lions ;  where  in  after-times  rose  the  second 
colony  and  temple  of  the  Jews  under  Onias. 

One  more  object  I  must  mention,  though  of  doubtful  interest,  and 
thus,  unlike  the  certainties  that  I  have  just  been  describing.  In  a 
garden,  immediately  outside  the  walls,  is  an  ancient  fig-tree^  in 
form  not  unlike  the  sacred  Ash  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  its 
immense  gnarled  trunk  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers  where 
Coptic  belief  and  the  tradition  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  fix  the 
refuge  of  Mary  and  Joseph  on  the  flight  into  Egypt.  There  can,  of 
course,  be  no  proof,  but  it  reminds  us  that,  for  the  first  time,  our 
eyes  may  have  seen  the  same  outline  that  was  seen  by  our  Lord. 


4.  THE  KILE  VALLEY. 

I  am  now  confined  within  the  valley  of  the  Nile — I  may  say 
literally  confined.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  travelled  continuously 
along  a  single  valley  with  all  the  outer  world  so  completely  shut  off. 
Between  two  limestone  ranges,  which  form  part  of  the  table-land  of 
the  Arabian  and  African  desert,  flows  the  mighty  river,  which  the 
Egyptians  called  Hapi-Mu,  "  the  genius  of  the  waters ; "  which  the 
Hebrews  called  sometimes  "  lor,"  from  some  unknown  meaning, — 
sometimes  "Sihor,"  *the  black.'  Its  brown  colour,  seen  from  the 
heights  on  either  side  and  contrasted  with  the  still  browner  and 
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blacker  ooloora  of  all  around  il^  seems  as  blue  and  bright  as  the 
riven  of  the  N^orth ;  henoe^  some  tay ,  the  word  "  Nile,"  which  is  the 
form  adopted  bj  the  Greeks,  and  by  all  the  world  since. 

The  two  limestone  ranges  press  it  at  unequal  intervals,  sometimea 
leaving  a  space  of  a  few  miles,  sometimes  trf'  a  few  yards,  sometimea 
even  a  large  plain.  Tbey  are.  truly  parts  of  a  table-mountain. 
Hardl;  ever  is  their  horizontal  line  varied )  the  odIj  change  in  them 
is  their  nearer  or  lees  approach  to  the  stream.  In  this  respect  the 
eastern  range  is  a  mudi  greater  offender  than  the  western ;  and 
therefore  the  great  line  of  Egyptian  cities  is  on  the  western,  not  on 
the  eastern  shore ;  and  hence  £^pt  has  never,  ia  its  poHtical  divi- 
sions, followed  the  two  shores,  but  the  npper  and  lower  course  of 
the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  western  range,  where  it  doea 
approach,  is  more-  formidable,  because  it  comes  clothed  with  the 
•ands  of  the  Airicaa  desert — sands  and  sand-drifts,  which  in  purity, 
in  brightness,  in  firmness,  in  destructiveness,  are  the  snows  and 
glaciers  of  the  South.  Immediately  above  the  brown  and  blue 
waters  of  the  broad,  calm,  lake-like  river,  rises  a  thick,  black  bank 
of  clod  or  mud,  mostly  in  terraces.  Green — unutterably  green — 
mostly  at  the  top  of  these  banks,  though  sometimes  creeping  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  lies  the  Land  of  Egypt.  Qreeu — unbroken, 
save  by  the  mud  villages  which  here  and  there  lie  in  the  midst  of 
the  verdure,  like  the  marks  of  a  soiled  foot  on  a  rich  carpet ;  or  by 
the  dykes  and  channels  which  convey  the  life-giving  waters  through 
the  thirsty  land.  This  is  the  Land  of  Egypt,  and  this  is  the  memorial 
of  the  yearly  flood.  Up  to  those  black  terraces,  over  the  green 
fields,  the  water  rises  and  descends ; 

" Elnridttt  Sejj^ta  niffrd  ftseaodst  »r«Di." 

And  not  only  when  the  flood  is  actually  there,  but  throughout  the 
whole  year,  is  water  continually  ascending  through  innumerable 
wheels  worked  by  naked  figures,  as  the  Israelites  of  old  "  in  the 
service  of  the  field,"  and  then  flowing  on  in  gentle  rills  through 
the  various  allotments.  To  the  seeds  of  these  green  fields,  to  the 
fishes  of  the  wide  river,  is  attached  another  natural  phenomenon, 
which  I  never  saw  equalled : — the  numbers  numberless,  of  all  manner 
of  birds — vultom,  and  cormorants,  and  geese,  flying  like  constel- 
lations through  the  blue  heavens  ;  pelicans  standing  in  long  array  on 
the  water  side :  boopoos  vid  siczacs,  and  the  (so-called}  white  ibis, 

of  the  god  Osiris  in  his  robes  of  white ;  tv  vovU 

uder  one's  very  feet. 
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5.   THS  TOICBS  OP  BENI-HA8SAK. 

High  along  the  eastern  shore — sometimes  yaried  hy  a  green  strip 
of  pahns,  sometimes  a  sheer  slope  of  Desert-sand,  broken  only  by 
the  shadow  of  a  solitary  Arab — rises  a  white  wall  of  limestone  rock. 
In  the  face  of  this  cliff  are  thirty  holes — the  famous  tombs  of  Beni- 
Hassan,  that  is,  of  the  children  of  Hassan,  the  wild  Atab-tribe  once 
settled  near  the  spot.  These  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan  are  amongst 
the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt,  during  or  before  the  time  of  Joseph, 
yet  exhibiting,  in  the  most  lively  manner,  bunting,  wrestling,  and 
dancing — and  curious  as  showing  how  gay  and  agile  these  ancient 
people  could  be,  who  in  their  architecture  and  grayer  sculptures 
appear  so  solemn  and  immoveable.  Except  a  doubtful  figure  of 
Osiris  in  one,  and  a  mummy  on  a  barge  in  another,  there  is  nothing 
of  death  or  judgment  or  sorrow. 

Every  one  looks  here  for  the  famous  procession  long  supposed  to 
be  the  presentation  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Pharaoh.  Clearly  it 
cannot  be  this.  Besides  the  difference  of  numbers,  and  of  gifts,  and 
of  name,  there  is  no  presentation  to  any  one.  The  procession  iff  in 
one  of  three  compartments;  the  two  lower  show  Ihe  ordinary 
droves  of  oxen  and  Egyptian  servants,  all  equally  relevant  or 
irrelevant  to  the  colossal  figure  of  the  owner  of  the  tomb,  who  stands 
in  the  comer  towering  above  the  rest,  with  his  dog  by  his  side. 
Possibly,  as  the  procession  is  of  Asiatics — and  yet  not  prisoners  of 
war — ^they  may,  if  the  date  will  admit,  be  a  deputation  of  Israelites 
after  their  settlement  in  Goshen. 


6.   THE   TOMBS   AITB   HEBMITS. 

The  rocky  wall  still  continues  on  the  eastern  side,  still  called  by 
the  names  of  successive  Sheykhs  or  hermits  who  have  lived  or  died 
on  its  desert  heights — still  perforated  by  the  square  holes  which 
indicate  ancient  tombs.  This  eastern  range  is  thus  the  long  ceme- 
tery, the  Appian  Way,  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  of  Egypt.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  Land  of  the  Dead.  Israel  might  well  ask, "  Because 
there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  brought  us  to  die  in  the 
wilderness  ?  "  The  present  use  of  the  tombs  also  brings  before  us 
how  those  deserted  dwellings  of  the  dead  made  ]%ypt  the  natural 
parent  of  anchorites  and  monks 

In  one  of  these  caves,  close  by  the  water's  edge,  lived  for  twelve 
years  Sheykh  Hassan,  with  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  his  son — a 
hermit,  though  according  to  the  Mahometan  notions,  which  permitted 
him  still  to  have  his  fiunily  about  him.    Below  was  a  little  island, 
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which  he  cultiTated  for  lentiles.  The  two  daughters  at  last  married 
into  the  Tillage  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  here,  as  usual,  spreads 
out  its  green  plain  for  cultivation  and  habitation ;  whilst  on  the 
white  difs  of  the  eastern  bank,  the  only  mark  of  the  fertilising 
inundation  is  in  the  lino  of  brown  discoloration  immediately  above  the 
river — ^hero  alone  unprofitable,  or  profitable  only  to  such  little  portions 
of  soil  as  the  hermit  had  rescued.  He  still  lived  on  with  his  wife  and 
the  little  boy.  One  day  the  child  climbed  down  the  rocks  to  play  on 
the  island ;  a  crocodile  came  and  carried  him  off.  "  This  was  four 
years  ago ; "  and  "  from  that  time,"  said  the  Arabs,  who  related  the 
story,  "  the  Sheykh  is  gone — we  have  seen  him  no  more — ^he  took 
eveiyihing  away;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  river  washed  away 
the  island^"  and  now  nothing  is  left  but  the  empty  cave. 


7.  COLOSSAL  STATUES  OF  THEBES. 

(first  visit.) 

No  written  account  has  given  me  an  'adequate  impression  of  the 
effect,  past  and  present,  of  the  colossal  figures  of  the  Kings.  What 
spires  are  to  a  modem  city, — what  the  towers  of  a  cathedral  are  to  its 
nave  and  choir, — that  the  statues  of  the  Pharaohs  were  to  the  streets 
and  temples  of  Thebes.  The  ground  is  strewed  with  their  fragments: 
there  were  avenues  of  them  towering  high  above  plain  and  houses. 
Three  of  gigantic  size  still  remain.  One  was  the  granite  statue  of 
Barneses  himself,  who  sate  on  the  right  side  of  the  entrance  to  his 
palace.  By  some  extraordinary  catastrophe,  the  statue  has  been 
thrown  down,  and  the  Arabs  have  scooped  their  millstones  out  of  his 
face,  but  you  can  still  see  what  he  was, — the  largest  statue  in  the 
world.  Par  and  wide  that  enormous  head  must  have  been  seen,  eyes, 
mouth,  and  ears.  Far  and  wide  you  must  have  seen  his  vast  hands 
resting  on  his  elephantine  knees.  Ton  sit  on  his  breast  and  look  at 
the  Osiride  statues  which  support  the  portico  of  the  temple,  and 
which  anywhere  else  would  put  to  shame  even  the  statues  of  the 
cherubs  in  St.  Peter's — and  they  seem  pigmies  before  him.  His  arm 
is  thicker  than  their  whole  bodies.  The  only  part  of  the  temple  or 
palaoe  at  all  in  proportion  to  him  must  have  been  the  gateway,  which 
rose  in  pyramidal  towers,  now  broken  down,  and  rolling  in  a  wild 
ruin  down  to  the  plain. 

Nothing  which  now  exists  in  the  worid  can  give  any  notion  of  what 
the  effect  must  have  been  when  he  was  erect.  Nero  towering  above 
the  Colosseum  may  have  been  something  like  it ;  but  he  was  of  bronie, 
and  Barneses  was  of  solid  granite.  Nero  was  standing  without  any 
object;  Barneses  was  resting  in  awful  majesty  after  the  conquest  ct 
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the  whole  of  the  then  known  world.  No  one  who  entered  that 
boilding,  whether  it  were  temple  or  palace,  conld  haye  thought  of 
anything  else  but  that  stupendous  being  who  thus  had  raised  himself 
up  aboTO  the  whole  world  of  gods  and  men. 

And  when  from  the  [statue  you  descend  to  the  palace,  the  same 
impression  is  kept  up.  It  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  enshrine- 
ment  in  Art  of  the  historical  glories  of  a  nation.  But  everywhere 
the  same  colossal  proportions  are  preserved.  Everywhere  the  King 
is  conquering,  ruling,  worshipping,  worshipped.  The  Palace  is  the 
Temple.  The  King  is  Priest.  He  and  his  horses  are  ten  times  the  size 
of  the  rest  of  the  army.  Alike  in  battle  and  in  worship,  he  is  of  the 
same  stature  as  the  gods  themselves.  Most  striking  is  the  &miliar 
gentleness  with  whidi;— one  on  each  side — ^they  take  him  by  each 
hand,  as  one  of  their  own  order,  and  then  in  the  next  compartment 
introduce  him  to  Ammon  and  the  lion-headed  goddess.  Every 
distinction,  except  of  degree,  between  divinity  and  royalty,  is  entirely 
levelled ;  and  the  royal  majesty  is  always  represented  by  making 
the  King,  not  like  Saul  or  Agamemnon,  ''from  the  head  and 
shoulders,"  but  from  the  foot  and  ankle  upwards,  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  people. 

It  carries  one  back  to  the  days ''  when  there  were,  giants  on  the 
earth."  It  shows  how  the  King,  .in  that  first  monarchy,  was  the 
visible  God  upon  earth.  The  only  thing  like  it  that  has  since  been 
seen  is  the  deification  of  the  Boman  emperors.  Ko  pure  Monotheism 
could  for  a  moment  have  been  compatible  with  such  an  intense 
exaltation  of  the  conquering  King.  "  I  am  Pharaoh ; "  "  By  the  life 
of  Pharaoh ; "  "  Say  unto  Pharaoh,  Whom  art  thou  like  in  thy 
greatness^  ?  " —  all  these  expressions  seem  to  acquire  new  life  from 
the  sight  of  this  monster  statue. 

And  now  let  us  pass  to  the  two  others.  They  are  the  only  statues 
remaining  of  an  avenue  of  eighteen  similar,  or  nearly  similar,  statues, 
some  of  whose  remnants  lie  in  the  field  behind  them  which  led  to  the 
palace  of  Amenophis  III.,  every  one  of  the  statues  being  Amenophis 
himself,  thus  giving  in  multiplication  what  Bameses  gained  in  solitary 
elevation.  He  lived  some  reigns  earlier  than  Bameses,  and  the 
statues  are  of  ruder  workmanship  and  coarser  stone.  To  me  they 
were  much  more  striking  close  at  hand  when  their  human  forms  were 
distinctly  visible,  than  at  a  distance,  when  they  looked  only  like  two 
towers  or  landmarks. 

The  sun  was  setting ;  the  African  range  glowed  red  behind  them ; 
the  green  plain  was  dyed  with  a  deeper  green  beneath  them;  and 
the  shades  of  evening  veiled  the  vast  rents  and  fissures  in  their  aged 
frames.  As  I  looked  back  at  them  in  the  sunset,  and  they  rose  up  in 
front  of  the  backgroimd  of  the  mountain,  they  seemed,  indeed,  as  if 
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they  were  part  of  it, — aa  if  tbej  belonged  to  some  natural  creation 
rather  than  to  any  work  of  art.  And  jet,  aa  I  hare  said,  when 
anywhere  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  human  character  is  never  lost. 
Their  faces  are  dreadfully  mutilated ;  indeed,  the  largest  has  no  face 
at  all,  but  is  from  the  waist  upwards  a  mass  of  stones  or  rocks  piled 
together  in  the  form  of  a  human  head  and  body.  Still,  especially  in 
that  dim  light,  and  from  their  lofby  thrones,  they  seem  to  hare  faces, 
only  of  hideous  and  grinning  ugliness. 

And  now,  who  was  it  that  strewed  the  plain  with  their  countless 
fragments  ?  Who  had  power  to  throw  down  the  Colossus  of  Bameses? 
Who  broke  the  statue  of  Amenophis  from  the  middle  upwards  ?  From 
the  time  of  the  Boman  traTellers,  who  hare  carred  their  names  in 
Terses  innumerable  on  the  foot  of  Amenophis,  there  has  been  but 
one  answer, — Cambyses.  He  was,  in  the  traditions  of  that  time,  the 
Cromwell  of  Egypt.  It  is  possible  that  Bameses,  it  is  probable  that 
Amenophis,  was  shattered  by  earthquakes.  But  the  recollection  of 
Cambyses  shows  the  feeling  he  had  left  while  here,  as  the  great 
Iconoclast.  What  an  effort  this  implies  of  fanatical  or  religious  zeal ! 
What  an  impression  it  gives  of  that  Persian  hatred  of  idols,  which  is 
described  in  the  Bible,  only  here  carried  to  excess  against  these 
majestic  kings:  "Bel  boweth  down,' Nebo  stoopeth."  Well  might 
the  idols  of  Babylon  tremble  before  Cyrus,  if  such  was  the  fate  of  the 
Egyptian  Pharaohs  before  Cambyses. 


8.      TBSBIS,   KABNAO,  AlTD  THS   ROTAL  TOMBS. 

(SBOOVD   TI8IT.) 

Alone  of  the  cities  of  Egypt,  the  situation  of  Thebes  is  as 
beautiful  by  nature  as  by  art.  The  monotony  of  the  two  mountain 
ranges,  Libyan  and  Arabian,  for  the  first  time  assumes  a  new  and 
varied  character.  They  each  retire  from  the  river,  forming  a  circle 
round  the  wide  green  plain :  the  western  rising  into  a  bolder  and 
more  massive  barrier,  and  enclosing  the  plain  at  its  northern 
extremity  as  by  a  natiural  bulwark ;  the  eastern,  further  withdrawn, 
but  acting  the  same  part  to  the  view  of  Thebes  as  the  Argolic 
mountains  to  the  plain  of  Athens,  or  the  Alban  hills  to  Bome — a 
Taried  and  bolder  chain,  rising  and  falling  in  almost  Grecian  outline, 
though  cast  in  the  conical  form  which  marks  the  hiUs  of  Nubia 
further  south,  and  which,  perhaps,  suggested  the  Pyramids.  Within 
the  circle  of  those  two  ranges,  thus  peculiarly  its  own,  stretches  the 
green  plain  on  each  side  the  river  to  an  unusual  extent ;  and  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  in  this  respect  unlike  Memphis,  but  like  the  great 
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citj  of  tbe  farther  East  on  tbe  Euphrates, — ^like  the  cities  of  northern 
Europe  on  their  lesser  streams — spread  the  city  of  Thebes,  with  the 
Nile  for  its  roightj  thoroughfare.  "  Art '  thou  better  than  No- 
*  Amon ' — that  was  situated  by  the  '  rivers  of  the  Nile ' — ^that  had 
the  waters  round  about  it — whose  rampart  was  '  the  sealike  stream/ 
and  whose  wall  was  the  '  sealike  stream  '  ?  " 

"  Thebes  "  proper,  "  Taba,"  the  capital — No- Amon  (the  Hebrew 
name  of  Thebes)  the  sanctuary  of  Ammon — stood  on  the  eastern 
plain.  This  sanctuary,  as  founded  by  Osirtasen  in  the  time  of 
Joseph,  as  restored  by  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  still  exists,  a 
small  granite  edifice,  with  the  restiges  of  the  earliest  temple  round  it. 
This  is  the  centre  of  the  vast  collection  of  palaces  or  temples  which, 
from  the  little  Arab  yiUage  hard  by,  is  called  Karuac. 

Imagine  a  long  yista  of  courts,  and  gateways,  and  halls — and 
gateways,  and  courts,  and  colonnades,  and  halls ;  here  and  there  an 
obelisk  shooting  up  out  of  the  ruins,  and  interrupting  the  opening 
view  of  the  forest  of  columns.  Imagine  yourself  mounted  on  the 
top  of  one  of  these  halls  or  gateways,  and  looking  over  the  plain 
around.  This  mass  of  ruins,  some  rolled  down  in  avalanches  of 
stones,  others  perfect  and  painted,  as  when  they  were  first  built,  is 
approached  on  every  side  by  avenues  of  gateways,  as  grand  as  that 
on  which  you  are  yourself  standing.  East  and  west,  and  north  and 
south,  these  vast  approaches  are  found, — some  are  shattered,  but  in 
every  approach  some  remain ;  and  in  some  can  be  traced,  besides,  the  * 
further  avenues,  still  in  part  remaining,  by  hundreds  together, 
avenues  of  ram-headed  sphinxes. 

Every  Egyptian  temple  has,  or  ought  to  have,  one  of  these  great 
gateways  formed  of  two  sloping  towers,  with  the  high  perpendicular 
front  between.  But  what  makes  them  remarkable  at  Thebes  is  their 
number,  and  their  multiplied  concentration  on  the  one  point 
of  Kamac.  This  no  doubt  is  the  origin  of  Homer's  expression  "  The 
City  of  the  Hundred  Gkites ; "  and  in  ancient  times,  even  from  a 
distance,  they  must  have  been  beautiful.  Eor,  instead  of  the  brown 
mass  of  sandstone  which  they  now  present,  the  great  sculptures  of 
the  gods  and  conquering  kings  which  they  uniformly  present  were 
painted  within  and  without ;  and  in  the  deep  grooves  which  can  still 
be  seen,  twofold  or  fourfold,  on  each  side  the  portal,  with  enormous 
holes  for  the  transverse  beams  of  support,  were  placed  immense  red 
flag-staffs,  with  Isis-headed  standards,  red  and  blue  streamers  floating 
from  them.  Close  before  almost  every  gateway  in  this  vast  array, 
were  the  colossal  figures,  usually  in  granite,  of  the  great  Bameses, 
sometimes  in  white  or  red  marble,  of  Amenophis  and  of  Thothmes, 
whose  fragments  still  remain.  And  close  by  these  were  pairs  of 
towering  obeUsks  (for  in  Egypt  they  always  stood  in  pairs),  which 
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can  generaUj  be  traced  hj  pedestals  on  cither  side,  or  hj  the  aolitarj 
tvin,  mourning  for  its  brother,  either  lying  broken  beside  it,  or  &r 
awaj  in  some  nOTthem  region  at  Borne,  at  Paris,  or  at  Petersburg. 

I  hare  spoken  of  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  great  gateway  which 
orerlooks  the  whole  array  of  arennes.  I  must  speak  also  of  that 
which  from  the  other  end  commands  the  whole  series  of  ruins,  each 
succeeding  the  other  in  unbroken  succession.  It  is  a  view  something 
of  the  kind  of  that  up  the  Forum  from  the  Colosseum  to  the  Capitol. 
Ton  stand  in  front  of  a  stately  gateway,  built  by  the  Ptolemies. 
Immediately  in  the  foreground  are  two  Osiride  pillars — ^their  placid 
faces  fixed  upon  you — a  strange  and  striking  contrast  to  the  crash 
of  temple  and  tower  behind.  Tliat  crash,  however,  great  as  it  is, 
has  not,  like  that  of  the  fall  of  Borne,  left  mere  emp^  spaces  where 
only  imagination  can  supply  what  once  there  was.  No — there  is  not 
an  inch  of  this  Egyptian  Forum,  so  to  call  it,  which  is  not  crowded 
with  fragments,  if  not  buildings,  of  the  past.  No  Canina  is  wanted 
to  figure  the  scene  as  it  once  was.  You  have  only  to  set  up  again 
the  fallen  obelisks  which  lie  at  your  feet ;  to  conceive  the  columns 
ns  they  are  still  seen  in  parts,  overspreading  the  whole ;  to  reproduce 
:  Jl  the  statues,  like  those  which  still  remain  in  their  august  niches ; 
to  gaze  on  the  painted  walls  and  pillars  of  the  immense  haU,  which 
even  now  can  never  be  seen  without  a  thrill  of  awe, — and  you  have 
ancient  Thebes  before  you. 

And  what  a  series  of  history  it  is  I  In  that  long  defile  of  ruins 
every  age  has  borne  its  part,  from  Osirtasen  I.  to  the  latest  Ptolemy, 
from  the  time  of  Joseph  to  the  Christian  era ;  through  the  whole 
period  of  Jewish  history,  and  of  the  ancient  world,  the  splendour  of 
the  earth  kept  pouring  into  that  space  for  two  thousand  years. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  eastern  bank :  on  the  western  bank  can  be 
nothing  more  grand,  but  there  is  something  more  wonderful  even 
than  Kamac. 

The  western  barrier  oi  the  Theban  plain  is  a  mass  of  high 
limestone  difis,  with  two  deep  gorges :  one  running  up  behind  the 
plain,  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  hills,  entirely  shut  in  by  them ; 
the  other  running  up  from  the  plain,  so  as  to  be  endosed  within  the 
hiUs,  but  having  its  face  open  to  the  dty.  The  former  is  the  valley 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Thebes ; 
the  latter,  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Priests  and  Princes,  its  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Ascend,  therefore,  the  first  of  those  two  gorges.  It  is  the  very 
ideal  of  desolation.  Bare  rocks,  without  a  particle  of  vegetation, 
ovorhangbg  and  enclosing,  in  a  still  narrower  and  narrower  embrace, 
a  valley  as  rocky  and  bare  as  themsdves ;  no  human  habitation 
visible,  the  stir  of  the  dty  wholly  excluded;  such  is — such  always  must 
have  been  the  awful  aspect  of  the  resting-place  of  the  Theban  kings. 
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Nothing  that  has  ever  been  said  about  them  had  prepared  me  for 
their  extraordinary  grandeur.  You  enter  a  sculptui^  portal  in  the 
face  of  these  wild  cliffs,  and  find  yourself  in  a  long  and  lofty  gallery, 
opening  or  narrowing,  as  the  case  may  be,  into  successiTe  halls  and 
chambers,  all  of  which  are  covered  with  white  stucco,  and  this  white 
stucco  brilliant  with  colours,  fresh  as  they  were  thousands  of  years 
ago,  but  on  a  scale,  and  with  a  splendour,  that  I  can  only  compare  to 
the  frescos  of  the  Vatican  Library. 

Some,  of  course,  are  more  magnificent  than  the  others ;  but  of  the 
chief  seven  all  are  of  this  character.  They  are,  in  fact,  gorgeous 
palaces ;  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  painted  with  all  the  decorations 
that  could  have  been  seen  in  palaces.  No  modem  galleries  or  halls 
could  be  more  completely  ornamented.  But  splendid  as  they  would 
be  even  as  palaces,  their  interest  is  enhanced  tenfold  by  being  what 
they  are.  There  lie  "  all  the  Kings  in  glory ;  each  one  in  his  own 
house."  (Isa.  ziv.  18.)  Every  Egyptian  potentate,  but  especially 
every  Egyptian  king,  seems  to  have  begun  his  reign  by  preparing  his 
sepulchre.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  Pyramids,  where  each  suc- 
cessive layer  marked  the  successive  years  of  the  reign.  It  was  so 
equally  in  these  Theban  tombs,  where  the  longer  or  shorter  reign 
can  be  traced  by  the  extent  of  the  chambers,  or  the  completeness  of 
their  finish.  In  one  or  two  instances,  you  pass  at  once  from  the 
most  brilliant  decorations  to  rough  unhewn  rock.  The  King  had 
died,  and  the  grave  closed  over  his  imperfect  work.  At  the  entrance 
of  each  tomb,  he  stands  making  ofierings  to  the  Sun,  who,  with  his 
hawk's  head,  wishes  him  a  long  life  to  complete  his  labours. 

Two  ideas  seem  to  reign  through  the  various  sculptures. 

First,  the  endeavour  to  reproduce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  life  of 
man,  so  that  the  mummy  of  the  dead  King,  whether  in  his  long 
sleep,  or  on  his  awakening,  might  still  be  encompassed  by  the  old 
familiar  objects.  Egypt,  with  all  its  peculiarities,  was  to  be  perpe- 
tuated in  the  depths  of  the  grave ;  and  truly  they  have  suc^ded. 
This  is  what  makes  this  Valley  of  Tombs  like  the  galleries  of  a  vast 
Museum.  Not  the  collections  of  Pompeii  at  Naples  give  more 
knowledge  of  Greek  or  Eoman  life  than  these  do  of  Egyptian.  The 
kitchen,  the  dinners,  the  boating,  the  dancing,  the  trades,  all  are 
there — all  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  painters  of  the  primeval 
world. 

The  other  idea  is  that  of  conducting  the  King  to  the  world  of 
death. 

The  further  you  advance  into  the  tomb,  the  deeper  you  become 
involved  in  endless  processions  of  jackal-headed  gods,  and  monstrous 
forms  of  g^iiiy  good  and  evil ;  and  the  G-oddess  of  Justice,  with 
her  single  ostrich  feather;  and  barges,  carrying  mummies,  raised 
aloft  over  the  sacred  lake,  and  mummies  themselves;   and,  more 
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than  all,  everlasting  conyolutions  of  serpents  in  every  possible  form 
and  attitude  ;  human-legged,  human-beaded,  crowned,  entwining 
mummies— enwreathing  or  embraced  bj  processions, — extending 
down  whole  galleries,  so  that  meeting  the  head  of  the  serpent  at  the 
top  of  a  staircase,  you  have  to  descend  to  its  very  end  before  you 
reach  his  tail.  At  last  you  arrive  at  the  close  of  all — the  vaulted  hall, 
in  the  centre  of  which  lies  the  immense  granite  sarcophagus,  which 
ought  to  contain  the  body  of  the  King.  Here  the  processions  above, 
below,  and  around,  reach  their  highest  pitch — meandering  round  and 
round — white  and  black,  and  red  and  blue — legs  and  arms  and  wings 
spreading  in  enormous  forms  over  the  ceiling ;  and  below  lies,  as 
I  have  said,  the  coffin  itself. 

It  seems  certain  that  all  this  gorgeous  decoration  was,  on  the 
burial  of  the  King,  immediately  closed,  and  meant  to  be  closed  for 
ever ;  so  that  what  we  now  see  was  intended  never  to  be  seen  by 
any  mortal  eyes  except  those  of  the  King  himself  when  he  awoke 
from  his  slumbers.  Not  only  was  the  entrance  closed,  but  in  some 
cases — chiefly  in  that  of  the  great  sepulchre  of  Osirei — the  passages 
were  cut  in  the  most  devious  directions,  the  approaches  to  them  so 
walled  up  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  termination  long  before 
you  arrived  at  the  actual  chamber,  lest  by  any  chance  the  body  of 
the  King  might  be  disturbed.  And  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  pre- 
cautions, when  these  gigantic  fortresses  have  been  broken  through, 
in  no  instance  has  the  mummy  been  discovered.  .... 

Amongst  the  inscriptions  of  early  travellers  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest.  It  was  the  "torch-bearer  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries," 
who  records  that  he  visited  these  tombs  ''many  years  after  the 
divine  Plato  " — thanks  **  to  the  gods  and  to  the  most  pious  Emperor 
Conatantine  who  afforded  him  this  favour."  It  is  written  in  the 
vacant  space  under  the  figure  of  a  wicked  soul  returning  from  the 
presence  of  Osiris  in  the  form  of  a  pig,  which  probably  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  Athenian  by  reminding  him  of  his  own  mysteries. 
Such  a  confluence  of  religions— of  various  religious  associations — 
could  hardly  be  elsewhere  found ;  a  Greek  priest  philosopher  recording 
his  admiration  of  the  Egyptian  worship  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
on  the  eve  of  the  abolition  of  both  Greek  and  Egyptian  religion  by 
Christianity 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  our  last  day  that  we  climbed  the  steep 
side  of  that  grand  and  mysterious  valley,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
ridge  had  the  last  view  of  the  valley  itself^  as  we  looked  back  upon 
it,  and  of  the  glorious  plain  of  Thebes  as  we  looked  forward 
over  it. 

No  distant  prospect  of  the  ruins  can  ever  do  them  justice ;  but 
»t  was  a  noble  point  from  which  to  see  once  more  the  dim  masses 
iff  atone  rising  here  and  there  out  of  the  rich  green,  and  to  know 
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that  this  was  Kamac  with  its  gateways,  and  that  Luxor  with  its  long 
colonnade,  and  those  nearer  fragments  the  Bameseum  and  Medinet- 
Habou;  and  further,  the  wide  green  depression  in  the  soil,  once  the 
funereal  lake. 

Immediately  below  lay  the  Valley  of  Assasif,  where  in  a  deep 

recess  under  towering  crags,  like  those  of  Delphi,  lay  the  tombs  of 

the  priests  and  princes.    The  largest  of  these,  in  extent  the  largest 

of  any,  is  that  of  Petumenap,  Chief  Priest  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh 

Necho.    Its  winding  galleries  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  as  if 

hung  with  tapestry.    The  only  figures  which  it  contains  are  those 

which  appear  again  and  again  in  these  priestly  tombs,  the  touching 

effigies  of  himself  and  his  wife — the  best  image  that  can  be  carried 

away   of  Joseph  and  Asenath — sitting  side  by  side,   their  arms 

affectionately  and  solemnly  entwined  round  each  other's  necks.  .  .    • 

To  have  seen  the  Tombs  of  Thebes  is  to  have  seen  the  Egyptians  as 

they  lived  and  moved  before  the  eyes  of  Moses — ^is  to  have  seen  the 

utmost  display  of  funereal  grandeur  which  has  ever  possessed  the 

human  mind.    To  have  seen  the  Eoyal  Tombs  is  more  than  this — 

it  is  to  have  seen  the  whole  religion  of  Egypt  unfolded  as  it  appeared 

to  the  greatest  powers  of  Egypt,  at  the  most  solemn  moments  of 

their  lives.     And  this  can  be  explored  only  on  the  spot.  Only  a  very 

small  portion  of  the  mythological  pictures  of  the  Tombs  of  the 

Kings  has  ever  been  represented  in  engravings.    The  mythology  of 

Egypt,  even  now,  strange  to  say,  can  be  studied  only  in  the  caverns 

of  the  Valley  of  the  Kings. 


9.   IVILB   AT   SILSILIS. 

At  Silsilis,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  sandstone  quarries,  there  was 
a  scene  which  stood  alone  in  the  voyage.  The  two  ranges,  here  of 
red  sandstone,  closed  in  upon  the  Nile,  like  the  Drachenfels  and 
Bolandseck ;  fantastic  rockery,  deep  sand-drifts,  tombs  and  temples 
hewn  out  of  the  stone,  the  cultivated  land  literally  reduced  to  a  few 
feet  or  patches  of  rush  and  grass.  It  was  curious  to  reflect,  that 
those  patches  of  green  were  for  the  time  the  whole  of  the  Land  of 
Egjrpt,  we  ourselves,  as  we  swept  by  in  our  boat,  the  whole  living 
population  contained  within  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries.  It 
soon  opened  again,  wide  plains  appearing  on  each  side. 
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10.   lOLB  AT  THE  TIBST  CATABA.OT. 

And  now  the  narrow  limits  of  the  sandstone  range,  which  hod 
succeeded  to  our  old  friends  of  limestone,  and  from  which  were  dug 
the  materials  of  almost  all  the  temples  of  Egypt,  are  exchanged  at 
Assouan — the  old  Syene — for  the  granite  range ;  the  Syenite  granitoi 
from  which  the  Nile  issues  out  of  the  mountains  of  Nubia. 

For  the  first  time  a  serrated  mass  of  hills  ran,  not  as  heretofore 
along  the  banks,  but  across  the  southern  horizon  itself.  The  broad 
stream  of  the  river,  too,  was  broken  up,  not  as  heretofore  by  flat 
sandbanks,  but  by  fantastic  masses  of  black  porphyry  and  granite, 
and  by  high  rocky  islands,  towering  high  above  the  shores ;  strewui 
far  into  the  eastern  Desert,  far  up  the  course  of  the  Nile  itself. 

These  are  the  rocks  which  make,  and  are  made  by,  the  Cataract, 
— ^well  so  called,  the  rapid  which  "  breaks  down  "  a  course  for  itself 
through  the  fragments  of  granite  crags.  These,  too,  furnish  the 
quarries  from  whence  came  the  great  colossal  statues  of  Bameses, 
and  all  the  obelisks.  From  this  wild  and  distant  region  sprang 
all  those  fiuniliar  forms  which  we  know  so  well  in  the  squares  of 
Bome.  In  the  quarries  which  are  still  visible  in  the  white  sands 
and  black  crags  immediately  east  of  Assouan,  one  obelisk  still 
remains,  hewn  out,  but  never  removed  from  his  original  birth- 
place;  the  latest,  as  that  of  Heliopolis  is  the  earliest  bom  of 
the  race.  And  not  only  are  these  rocks  the  quarries  of  the  statues, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  look  at  their  forms  and  not  believe 
that  they  suggested  the  idea.  Islands,  quarries,  crags,  along  the 
river-side,  all  seem  either  like  grotesque  colossal  figures,  sitting 
with  their  grim  features  carved  out  against  the  sky,  their  vast  limlm 
often  smoothed  by  the  inundations  of  successive  ages ;  or  else  like 
the  same  statues  broken  to  shivers,  like  that  we  saw  at  Thebes. 
One  can  quite  imagine  how,  in  the  days  when  power  was  will  and  will 
was  power,  Bameses,  returning  from  his  Ethiopian  conquests,  should 
say,  ^  Here  is  the  stone,  hard  and  glittering,  from  which  my  statue 
shall  be  hewn,  and  here  is  the  model  after  which  it  shall  be  fashioned." 

This  is  the  utmost  limit  of  the  journey  of  Herodotus.  He  had 
been  told  a  strange  story,  which  he  says  he  could  not  believe,  by  the 
Treasurer  at  Sais,  that  at  this  point  of  the  river  there  were  two 
mountains  running  up  into  sharp  peaks,  and  called  Crophi  and 
Mophi,  between  which  were  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  from  which  it 
ran  down  northwards,  on  one  side,  into  Egypt,  and  southwards,  on 
the  other,  into  Ethiopia.  He  came,  he  says,  to  verify  it,  and  observes 
(doubtless  with  truth),  that  by  those  deep,  un&thomable  sources 
which  they  described,  they  meant  the  violent  eddies  of  the  Cataracts. 
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To  an  inhabitant  of  Lower  Ilgypt,  the  sight  or  the  report  of  such 
a  conrolsion  as  the  rapids  make  in  the  face  of  their  cabn  and 
majestic  river,  must  have  seemed  like  the  very  beginning  of  his 
existence,  the  straggling  into  life  of  what  afterwards  became  so  gentle 
and  beneficent.  And  if  they  heard  that  there  was  a  river  Nile 
further  south,  it  was  then  natural  for  them  to  think  that  this  could 
not  be  the  same  as  their  own.  The  granite  range  of  Syene  was  to 
them  their  Alps — ^the  water-shed  of  their  world.  If  there  was  a 
stream  on  the  other  side,  they  thought  that  it  must  needs  flow  far 
away  into  the  Ocean  of  the  South.  And  these  fantastic  peaks,  not 
two  only,  but  hundreds,  were  simplified  by  them  into  Crophi  and 
Mophi — ^the  names  exactly  suit  the  wild  mysterious  character  of  the 
whole  scenery  which  they  represent. 

And  now  it  is  immediately  above  the  roar  of  these  rapids,  but 
still  in  the  very  centre  of  these  colossal  rockeries — that  you  emerge 
into  sight  of  an  island  lying  in  the  windings  of  the  river,  fringed 
with  palms,  and  crowned  with  a  long  line  of  temples  and  colonnades. 
This  is  Phil®. 


11.  pniLifi. 

The  name  expresses  its  situation — it  is  said  to  be  "  Pilek,"  "  the 
frontier  "  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  name  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  all  the  larger  islands  in  this  little  archipelago.  One 
of  these  (Biggeh)  immediately  overhangs  Fhilse,  and  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  multitude  for  its  fantastic  shapes.  High  from 
its  black  top,  you  overlook  what  seems  an  endless  crater  of  these 
porphyry  and  granite  blocks,  many  of  them  carved  with  ancient 
figures  and  hieroglyphics ;  in  the  silver  lake  which  they  enclose  lies 
Philsd,  the  only  flat  island  amongst  them.  Its  situation  is  more 
curious  than  beautiful,  and  the  same  is  true  of  its  temples.  As 
seen  from  the  river  or  the  rocks,  their  brown  sandstone  colour, 
their  dead  walls,  hardly  emerge  sufficiently  from  the  sand  and  mud 
cottages  which  enclose  them  round,  and  the  palms  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous,  to  relieve  the  bare  and  mean  appearance  which  the  rest 
of  the  island  presents.  As  seen  from  within,  however,  the  glimpses 
of  the  river,  the  rocky  knolls,  and  the  feathery  tresses  of  the  palm, 
through  the  vista,  the  massive  walls  and  colonnades,  irregular  and 
perverse  in  all  their  proportions,  but  still  grand  from  their  size, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  peculiar.  Foreground,  distance.  Art  and 
nature  are  here  quite  unique ;  the  rocks  and  river  (of  which  you 
might  see  the  like  elsewhere)  are  wholly  unlike  Egypt,  as  the  square 
towers,  the  devious  perspective,  and  the  s'culptured  walls,  are  wholly 
unlike  anything  else  except  Egypt. 
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The  whole  Temple  is  so  modem,  that  it  no  way  illustrates,  except 
BO  far  as  it  copies  them,  the  feelings  of  the  religion  of  the  old 
Egyptians.  The  earliest,  and  the  only  Egyptian,  name  that  occurs 
upon  it,  is  Nectanebo,  an  Egyptian  prince,  who  rerolted  against  the 
li^er  Persian  kings.  All  the  rest  are  the  Grecian  Ptolemies,  and 
of  these  the  chief  is  Ptolemy  Physcon,  or  the  Fat,  so  called  because 
he  became  so  bloated  by  his  luxurious  living  that  he  measured  six 
feet  round,  and  who  proposed,  but  in  vain,  to  Cornelia,  mother  of 
the  Gracchi.  But  in  this  very  fact  of  its  modem  origin  there  is 
a  peculiar  interest.  It  is  the  fullest  specimen  of  the  restoration  of 
the  old  Egyptian  worship  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  of  an  attempt,  like 
ours,  in  Gothic  architecture,  to  reyive  a  style  and  forms  which  had 
belonged  to  ages  far  away.  The  Ptolemies  here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  were  trying  "  to  throw  themselves  "  into  Egyptian  worship, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Alexander  "the  son  of  Ammon."  In 
many  ways  this  appears.  First,  there  is  much  for  show  without 
real  use.  One  great  side  chapel,  the  finest  of  the  group,  is  built 
for  the  sake  of  its  terrace  towards  the  river.  The  main  entrance  to 
the  Temple  is,  in  like  manner,  entrance  at  all.  Then  there  is  the 
want  of  symmetry  which  always  more  or  less  distinguishes  the 
Egyptian  architecture,  but  is  here  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess. 
No  perspective  is  carried  consistently  through:  the  sides  of  the 
same  courts  are  of  different  styles :  no  one  gateway  is  in  the  same 
line  with  another.  Lastly  there  is  the  curious  sight  of  sculptures 
contemporary  with  the  finest  works  of  Greek  Art,  and  carved  under 
Grecian  kings,  as  rude  and  coarse  as  those  under  the  earliest  Pharaohs 
to  be  *^  in  keeping  "  with  Egyptian  architecture,  and  to  "  preserve 
the  ancient  type,"  like  the  medieval  figures  in  painted  windows  and 
the  illegible  inscriptions  round  the  arches  of  some  modem  English 
churches.  And  not  only  are  the  forms  but  the  subjects  imitated, 
long  after  all  meaning  had  passed  away,  and  this  not  only  in  the 
religious  figures  of  Isis  and  the  gods.  There  is  something  ludicrously 
grotesque  in  colossal  bas-reliefs  of  kings  seizing  innumerable  captives 
by  the  hair  of  their  head,  as  in  the  ancient  sculptures  of  Bameses — 
kings  who  reigned  at  a  time  when  all  conquests  had  ceased,  and  who 
had,  perhaps,  never  stirred  out  of  the  palaces  and  libraries  of 
Alexandria. 

The  mythological  interest  of  the  Temple  is  its  connection  with 
Isis,  who  is  its  chief  divinity,  and  accordingly  the  sculptures  of  her, 
of  Osiris,  and  of  Horus,  are  countless.  The  most  remarkable,  though 
in  a  very  obscure  room,  and  on  a  very  small  scale,  is  the  one  repre- 
senting the  death  of  Osiris,  and  then  his  embalmment,  burial,  gradual 
restoration,  and  enthronement  as  judge  of  the  dead.  But  this  legeud 
belongs,  like  the  rest  of  the  Temple,  to  the  later,  not  the  ancient 
stage  of  Egyptian  belief. 
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12.      KILE  IS  KUBIA. 

We  are  still  on  the  Nile,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  Nile  of  Egypt. 
The  two  ranges  are  wild  granite  and  sandstone  hills,  which  enclose 
the  river  so  completely,  and  render  the  banks  so  high  and  steep, 
that  there  is  no  general  cultivation.  The  waters  rise  to  a  certain 
height  up  the  terraced  shore,  and  accordingly  here,  as  to  a  certain 
extent  in  Upper  Egypt,  you  see  the  springing  com  and  vegetation 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream.  But  beyond  that  the  water  can 
only  be  raised  by  water-wheels  worked  by  oxen,  which  accordingly 
are  here  ten  times  as  numerous  as  in  Egypt,  working  by  night  and 
day,  and — as  all  the  grease  in  the  country  is  used  in  plastering  the 
long  hair  of  the  unturbaned  heads  of  the  Nubians — creaking  by 
night  and  day,  and  all  along  the  river,  with  a  sound  which  in  the 
distance  is  like  the  hum  of  a  mosquito.  How  much  that  hum  tells 
you  of  the  ^tate  of  the  country  if  you  inquire  into  all  its  causes !  The 
high  banks  which  prevent  the  floods,  the  tropical  heats  which  call 
for  the  labour  of  oxen  instead  of  men,  the  constant  need  of  water, 
and  the  wild  costume  of  the  people. 

Another  feature  of  the  country  is,  that  you  feel  you  are  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  history.  This  is  Ethiopia,  and  from  this 
possibly  the  Egyptian  race  may  have  sprung;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  great  Pharaohs,  and  afterwards  the  Gsesars,  pushed 
their  conquests  over  it  far  south.  But  it  was,  after  all,  a  pro- 
vince without  any  national  existence  of  its  own,  and  accordingly 
of  all  the  towns  and  temples  we  shall  pass  there  is  not  one  of  the 
slightest  historical  interest — not  the  villages  in  the  wilds  of 
Australia  or  America  can  be  less  known  or  less  important  than 
these.  Their  sole  interest  is,  that  they  assist  you  in  filling  up  the 
broken  outlines  and  vacant  spaces  of  Thebes  and  Memphis ;  and  the 
very  fsyet  of  their  remoteness  from  the  course  of  history  conduces  to 
this  result,  because  this  remoteness  has  preserved  them,  whilst  the 
monuments  of  the  better  frequented  country  below  the  Cataract  have 
perished.  Already  we  have  passed  as  many  temples  in  one  day,  as 
we  passed  (with  the  exception  of  Thebes)  during  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  our  Egyptian  voyage.  There  they  stand,  broken  and  of 
various  ages,  but  massive  and  striking  on  the  river-side,  taking  the 
place  of  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  castles  on  the  Khine  and 
Danube 

Eurther  on  we  see  clusters  of  deep  purple  hills  rising^  not  in  con- 
tinuous chains,  but  east,  and  west,  and  north  and  south ;  purple,  not 
of  the  amethyst  of  the  Apennines,  but  of  a  black  porphyry  hue, 
that  contrasts  strangely  with  the  bright  green  strip  which  lies  at 
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their  feet,  or  else  with  the  drifla  of  sand,  sometimes  the  gray  dust 
of  the  Nile  aUavium,  oftener  the  yellow  sand  of  the  Desert,  whioh 
now  appears  far  oftener  than  in  Egypt. 

You  feel  here  the  force  of  that  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Nile — his 
having  no  tributaries.  After  having  advanced  800  miles  up  his 
course,  you  naturally  expect,  as  in  the  Ehine,  that  when  you  havo 
tracked  him  up  into  his  mountain-bed,  and  are  approachuig,  how- 
ever indefinitely,  to  his  veiled  sources,  you  will  find  the  vast  volume 
of  waters  shrink.  But  no— the  breadth  and  strength  below  was  all 
his  own ;  and  throughout  that  long  descent  he  has  not  a  drop  of  water 
but  what  he  brought  himself,  and  therefore  you  have  the  strange 
sight  of  a  majestic  river  flowing  like  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  the 
Highlands,  as  calm  and  as  broad  amongst  these  wild  Nubian  hills  as 
in  the  plain  of  Egypt*. 


18.     IPSAHBUL   (OB  ABOU-SIMBIL). 

Why  the  great  Temple  of  Ipsambul  should  have  been  fixed  at 
this  spot,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  because,  after  this  point,  begins 
the  more  strictly  Desert-part  of  Nubia,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
^'BeUy  of  Stone ;"  and  thus,  for  a  long  way  farther  south,  on  the 
western  bank  (to  which  all  the  Nubian  temples,  but  two,  are  con- 
fined),  there  are  no  masses  of  rock  out  of  which  such  a  monument 
could  be  hewn.  The  great  Temple  is  in  the  bowels  of  a  hill,  obliquely 
fiMung  eastwards,  and  separated  from  the  smaller  Temple,  which 
immediately  overiiangs  the  river,  by  the  avalanche  of  sand  which 
for  centuries  had  entirely  buried  the  entrance,  and  now  chokes  up 
its  greater  part. 

There  are  two  points  which  give  it  an  essential  and  special  interest. 
Finft,  you  here  get  the  most  distinct  conception  of  the  great 
Bameses.  Sculptures  of  his  life  you  can  see  elsewhere.  But  here 
alone,  as  you  sit  on  the  deep  pure  sand,  you  can  look  at  hia  features 
inch  by  inch,  see  them  not  only  magnified  to  tenfold  their  original 
size,  so  that  ear  and  mouth  and  nose,  and  every  link  of  his  collar, 
and  every  line  of  his  skin,  sinks  into  you  with  the  weight  of  a 
•t  mountain ;  but  these  features  are  repeated  exactly  the  same,  three 

^  times  over — four  times  they  once  were,  but  the  upper  part  of  the 

fourth  statue  is  gone.  Kchama,  victorious  over  gods  and  men,  is  the 
image  which  most  nearly  answers  to  these  colossal  kings :  and  this 
multiplication  of  the  same  statue — not  one  Barneses  but  four — not 
one  Amenophis  but  eighteen — is'  exactly  Kehama  entering  the  eight 
gates  of  Padalon  by  eight  roads  at  once.  Look  at  them,  as  thej 
emergCi — the  two  northern  figures,  from  the  sand  which  reaches  up 
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to  their  throats — ^the  southemmost,  as  he  sits  unbroken,  and  revealed 
from  the  top  of  his  rojal  helmet  to  the  toe  of  his  enormous  foot. 
Look  at  them,  and  remember  that  the  face  which  looks  out  from  the 
top  of  that  gigantic  statue  is  the  &ce  of  the  greatest  man  of  the  Old 
World  that  preceded  the  birth  of  Greece  and  Bome — the  first 
conqueror  recorded  in  history — ^the  glory  of  Egypt— the  terror  of 
Africa  and  Asia — ^whose  monuments  still  remain  in  Syria  and  in 
Asia  Minor — the  second  foimder  of  Thebes,  which  must  hare  been 
to  the  world  then,  as  Bome  was  in  the  days  of  its  Empire.  It  is 
certainly  an  individual  likeness.  Three  peculiarities  I  carry  away 
with  me,  besides  that  of  profound  repose  and  tranquillity,  united, 
perhaps,  with  something  of  scorn — first,  the  length  of  the  fiace, 
compared  with  that  of  most  others  that  one  sees  in  the  sculptures ; 
secondly,  the  curl  of  the  tip  of  the  nose ;  thirdly,  the  overlapping  and 
&11  of  the  under  lip. 

One  of  the  two  southern  colossal  figures,  I  said,  was  shattered 
from  the  legs  upwards ;  but  the  legs  are  happily  preserved,  and  on 
them,  as  on  the  Amenophis  at  Thebes,  are  the  scrawls,  not  of 
modem  travellers — nor  even  as  at  Thebes,  of  Boman  pilgrims — 
but  of  the  very  earliest  Greek  adventurers  who  penetrated  into 
Africa.  Some  of  them  are  still  visible.  The  most  curious,  how- 
ever, has  been  again  buried  in  the  accumulation  of  sand.  It  is 
the  oldest  Greek  inscription  in  the  world, — by  a  Greek  soldier  who 
came  here  to  pursue  some  deserters  in  the  last  days  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy. 

And  now  let  us  pass  to  the  second  great  interest  of  Ipsambul, 
which  is  this.  Every  other  great  Egyptian  temple  is  more  or  less 
in  ruins.  This,  from  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  is  in  all  its 
arrangements  as  perfect  now  as  it  was  when  it  was  left  unfinished 
by  Bameses  himself. 

You  can  explore  every  chamber  from  end  to  end,  and  you  know 
that  you  have  seen  them  all.  The  fact  of  its  being  a  cave,  and  not 
a  building,  may  of  course  have  modified  the  forms.  But  the  general 
plan  must  have  been  the  same;  and  the  massive  shapes,  the  low  roofs, 
the  vast  siurface  of  dead  wall,  must  have  been  suggested  in  the 
temples  of  Lower  Egypt,  where  these  features  were  not  necessary,  by 
those  in  Ethiopia  where  they  were. 

The  temple  is  dedicated  to  Ba  or  the  Sun.  This  is  represented 
in  a  large  bas-relief  over  the  great  entrance  between  the  colossal 
figures.  There  is  Bameses  presenting  offerings  to  the  Sun,  whom 
you  recognise  at  once  here  and  elsewhere  by  his  hawk's  head. 
This  in  itself  gives  the  whole  place  a  double  interest.  Not  only 
was  the  Sun  the  especial  deity  of  the  Pharaohs,  (which  means 
"  Children  of  the  Sun,")  but  he  was  the  god  of  Heliopolis,  and 
such  as  we  see  him  here,  and  such  in  great  measure  as  his  worship 
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was  here,  Buch  was  he  and  his  worship  in  the  great  Temple  of 
Heliopolis,  now  destroyed,  from  which  came  the  obelisks  of  Europe, 
of  which  Joseph's  &ther-in-law  was  High  Priest,  and  where  Moses 
must  most  frequently  have  seen  the  Egyptian  ceremonies. 

Kow  climb  up  that  ridge  of  sand,  stoop  under  the  lintel  of  the 
once  gigantic  doorway,  between  which  and  the  sand  there  is  left 
only  an  aperture  of  a  few  feet,  and  di?e  into  the  dark  abyss  of  the 
Temple  itself.  Dark  it  must  always  have  been,  though  not  so  dark 
as  now.  All  the  light  that  it  had  came  through  that  one  door. 
Pirst,  there  is  the  large  hall,  with  four  pillars  ranged  on  each  side, 
colossal  figures  of  Osiris ;  each  figure  with  the  feet  swathed,  the 
hands  crossed  on  the  breast,  the  crook  and  knotted  scourge — ^hia 
nniyersal  emblems — clasped  in  them ;  the  face  absolutely  passion- 
less ;  broad,  placid,  and  serene  as  the  full  Nile ;  the  highest  ideal  of 
repose,  both  as  the  likeness  of  Death  in  the  mummy,  and  as  the 
representative  of  the  final  Judgment.  Erom  this  hall,  richly 
sculptured  round  with  the  Homeric  glories  of  Eameses,  we  pass 
into  another  filled  with  sculptures  of  gods.  We  have  left  the  haunts 
of  man  and  are  advancing  into  the  presence  of  the  Divinities. 
Another  corridor,  and  the  Temple  narrows  yet  again,  and  we  are 

in  the  iunermost  sanctuary In  that  square  rocky  chamber, 

to  which  we  are  thus  brought  by  the  arms  of  the  mountain  closing 
us  in  with  a  closer  and  ever  closer  embrace,  stood,  and  still  stands, 
though  broken,  the  original  altar.  Behind  the  altar,  seated  against 
the  rocky  wall,  their  hands  upon  their  knees,  looking  straight  out 
through  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  through  the  corridor,  through 
the  second  hall,  and  through  the  first,  to  the  small  aperture  of  day- 
light and  blue  sky,  as  it  is  now, — to  the  majestic  portal  as  it  was  in 
ancient  times, — sate,  and  still  sit,  the  four  great  gods  of  the  Temple. 
There  they  sate  and  looked  out ;  and  as  you  stand  far  back  in  the 
Temple,  and  light  up  the  Adytum  by  kindling  fires  once  more  on 
that  forgotten  altar,  you  can  see  them  still. 

On  the  south  side  is  the  Hawkhead  of  the  Sun.  Next  to  him, 
Bameses  himself;  next,  Ammon,  the  Jupiter  of  Eg3rpt — the  great 
god  of  Thebes — you  see  his  tall  cap,  or  tiara,  towering  high  above 
the  heads  of  the  rest  in  strong  relief  against  the  wall ; — and  in  the 
remaining  comer,  Kneph  with  the  ram*s  head,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Universe.  As  the  whole  Temple  has  contracted  in  proportion  to 
its  receding  inwards,  so  also  have  the  statues  in  sice.  The  sculptures 
of  the  Adytum  on  each  side  represent  the  processions  of  the  Sacred 
Boat,  floating  to  its  extremity.  There  is  no  trace  of  habitation  for 
the  sacred  Hawk,  who,  if  he  were  in  the  Temple,  must  have  been 
here,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Ba.  So  at  least  it  follows  from  8trabo*i 
clear  account,  that  in  the  Adytum  of  every  Egyptian  temple  the 
Sacred  animal  was  kept,  whatever  it  might  be,  corresponding  to  the 
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ftatae  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  sanctuary, — to  the  no-statue  of  the 
Hdj  of  Holies  in  the  Jewish  temple. 

The  chief  thought  that  strikes  one  at  Ipsanihul,  and  elsewhere,  is 
ti»  rapiditj  of  transition  in  the  Egyptian  worship,  from  the  suhlime 
to  the  ridiculous.  The  gods  alternate  hetween  the  majesty  of  ante- 
dilarian  angels,  and  the  grotesqueness  of  pre- Adamite  monsters.  By 
what  strange  contradiction  could  the  same  sculptors  and  worshippers 
hare  conceiTed  the  grave  and  awful  forms  of  Ammon  and  Osiris, 
and  the  ludicrous  images  of  gods  in  all  shapes,  '*  in  the  heavens 
and  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,"  with  heads 
of  hawk,  and  crocodile,  and  jackal,  and  ape  ?  What  must  have  heen 
the  mind  and  muscles  of  a  nation  who  could  worship,  as  at  Thehes, 
in  the  assemblage  of  himdreds  of  colossal  Fashts  (the  Sacred  Cats)  ? 
And,  again,  how  extraordinary  the  contrast  of  the  serenity  and  the 
aavageness  of  the  kings !  Sameses,  with  the  placid  smile,  grasping 
tiie  shrieking  captives  by  the  hair,  as  the  frontispiece  of  every 
temple  ;  and  Ammon,  with  the  smile  no  less  placid,  giving  him  the 
lUchion  to  smite  them.  The  whole  impression  is  that  gods  and 
men  alike  belong  to  an  age  and  world  entirely  passed  away,  when 
men  were  slow  to  move,  slow  to  think,  but  when  they  did  move  or 
think,  their  work  was  done  with  the  force  and  violence  of  G-iants. 

One  emUem  there  is  of  true  Monotheism, — a  thousand  times 
repeated, — always  impressive,  and  always  beautiful, — chiefly  on  the 
roof  and  cornice,  like  the  Cherubim  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, — the 
globe,  with  its  wide-spread  wings  of  azure  blue,  of  the  all-embracing 
sky  :  "  Under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  shall  be  my  refuge." 


14.   THS  HILB   BXFOBE   THE   8EC0KD   CATABACT. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  this  last  stage  of  Nubia  is,  that  whereas 
in  Egypt  the  Nile  flowed  through  its  limestone  ranges,  in  Lower 
Nubia  through  its  wild  mountain-passes,  so  here,  in  Upper  Nubia, 
it  flows  through  an  absolute  Desert.  Prom  the  high  sandstone  rock 
of  Abou-Sir,  that  last  monument  of  English  travellers,  you  look 
over  a  wide  expanse  of  sand,  broken  only  by  the  sight  of  the  turbid 
river  which  dashes  below  through  innumerable  islets  of  what  look 
exactly  like  black,  bristling  coal.  This  wide  expanse  ends,  or  ended, 
on  the  day  when  I  saw  it,  in  clouds  of  sand,  such  as  overwhelmed 
the  host  of  Cambyses,  and  which  rose  high  in  the  heavens,  like  a 
thick  November  fog,  the  sun  glaring  with  a  sickly  orb  above,  and  his 
rays  streaming  through  the  mist  below,  like  the  rain  of  northern 
regions.  Sand  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  snow  of  these  southern 
regions ;  it  is  also  its  water,  for  rightly  did  the  Prophet  enjoin  his 
followers  to  use  its  fine  and  pure  streams  for  their  ablutions  when 
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water  failed ;  ifc  ia  also,  as  I  saw  on  this  day,  its  mist,  its  ndn,  its 
fog.  In  the  dim  distance  rose  the  two  isolated  mountains  on  the 
southern  horizon,  which  mari^  the  way  to  Dongola.  The  Second 
Cataract  is,  geographically  speaking  and  historically,  of  but  little 
significance  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile :  it  stops  the  navigation,  that 
is  all :  the  Desert  has  begun  before,  and  continues  afterwards. 

One  feature  of  the  Nile  I  must  here  add  to  what  I  have  already 
said.  Every  one  knows  that  the  only  mode  of  communication  is  the 
river ;  but  the  voyage  up  the  Nile  requires  and  possesses  the  consent 
of  another  power  besides  that  of  the  stream ;  namely  the  wind.  It 
is  a  remarkable  provision  that  the  north  wind  which  blows  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  and^especially  during  the  floods  when  the  stream 
is  strongest,  acts  as  a  corr^stive  to  enable  navigation  upwards  when 
else  it  would  be  impossible.  Hence  the  plausibility  of  the  ancient 
conjecture  that  the  inundation  was  caused  by  the  "yearly  winds.*' 
So  fixed,  so  regular  a  part  of  the  economy  of  the  river  do  they  form, 
that  it  was  natural  to  imagine  that  they  actually  prevented  the 
waters  of  the  river  from  entering  the  sea.  And  thus  when  we  look 
at  the  boats  with  their  white  sails  scudding  before  the  breexe  along 
the  brood  stream,  we  see  how  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  might  be  fitly 
called  ''  a  land  shadowing  with  wings*." 


15.  nEKBEBA*. 

Bcndera  is  the  only  perfect  Temple  left  besides  those  in  Nubia — 
that  is,  the  only  one  perfect,  not  as  an  excavation  from  the  rock,  but 
as  a  building.  But  its  interest  is  like  Philie,  not  from  its  antiquity, 
but  its  novelty.  Its  oldest  portion  was  built  by  Cleopatra ;  its  finest 
part  by  Tiberius.  Here,  as  at  Hermonthis,  is  yet  to  be  seen  that 
famous  form  and  face.  She  is  here  sculptured  in  colossal  propor- 
tions, so  that  the  fat  full  features  are  well  brought  out,  and,  being 
like  those  at  Hermonthis,  give  the  impression  that  it  must  be  a 
likeness.  Immediately  before  her  stands,  equally  colossal  and  with 
the  royal  crown  of  Egypt,  her  son,  by  Caesar. 

These  must  be  the  latest  sculptures  of  the  independent  sovereigns 
of  Egypt.  The  interior  is  fiUed  with  the  usual  ovals  for  the  names 
of  kings — now  blank — for  before  Cleopatra  had  time  to  fill  them 
Actium  was  fought,  and  Egypt  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Bome, 
and  accordingly  the  splendid  portico  is  the  work  of  Tiberius.  It  is 
in  these  great  porticoes  that  you  trace  the  real  spirit  of  Boman 
architecture  in  Egypt.    The  interior  of  the  Temple,  though  very 

'  In.  xriii.  1.  (Kvald.)  nience  of  their  conienU,  arranged  not  ia 

'  Th«ie  three  iMt  letten  wet,  for  conn-      ordor  of  pUc«^  but  of  time. 
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large,  is  but  a  tedious  and  commonplace  copy  of  the  most  fonnal 
plan  of  an  old  temple ;  but  tbe  portico  has  something  of  its  own, 
which  is  only  seen  here  and  in  the  corresponding  portico  at  Esneh, 
and  of  which  the  whole  effect,  though  on  a  gigantic  scale  and  with 
curious  capitals  of  human  faces^  is  like  that  of  the  colonnade  in  front 
of  the  Pantheon. 


IG.  HEHPHIS. 

Memphis  was  the  second  capital  of  Egypt — sometimes  the  first — 
and  there  the  Pharaohs  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus ;  and 
there,  if  its  monuments  had  remained,  might  have  been  found  the 
traces  of  the  Israelites,  which  we  seek  in  vain  elsewhere.  Histori- 
caUy  and  religiously  it  ought  to  be  as  interesting  as  Thebes.  Yet 
Thebes  still  remains  quite  unrivalled.  There  was  never  anything 
at  Memphis  like  that  glorious  circle  of  hills — there  is  now  nothing 
like  those  glorious  ruins.  Still  it  is  a  striking  place.  Imagine 
a  wide  grieen  plain,  greener  than  anything  else  I  have  seen  in  Eg^t. 
A  vast  succession  of  palm-groves,  almost  like  the  Savenna  pine- 
forest  in  extent,  runs  idong  the  river^side,  springing  in  many  spots 
from  green  turf.  Behind  these  palm-forests — behind  the  plam — 
rises  the  white  back  of  the  African  range ;  and  behind  that  again, 
"even  as  the  hills  stand  round  about  Jerusalem,"  so  stand  the 
Pyramids  round  about  Memphis.  These  are  to  Memphis  as  the 
Boyal  tombs  to  Thebes,  that  is,  the  sepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Lower, 
as  those  of  Upper,  Egypt.  And  such  as  the  view  now  is,  such  it 
must  have  been  as  far  back  as  history  extends.  They  are  not  actually 
as  old  as  the  hills,  but  they  are  the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
of  the  world,  and  such  as  we  see  them  in  that  distant  outline,  each 
group  rising  at  successive  intervals — Dashur,  Sakara,  Abou-Sir, 
and  Ghizeh — such  they  seemed  to  Moses,  to  Joseph,  perhaps  to 
Abraham.  They  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  and  in  the  sand- 
hills at  their  feet  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
Memphis. 

For  miles  you  walk  through  layers  of  bones  and  skulls  and 
mummy-swathings,  extending  from  the  sand,  or  deep  down  in  shaft- 
like mummy-pits ;  and  amongst  these  mummy-pits  are  vast  galleries 
filled  with  mummies  of  Ibises,  in  red  jars,  once  filled,  but  now 
gradually  despoiled.  And  lastly — only  discovered  recently — are 
long  galleries  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  opening  from  time  to  time — 
say  every  fifty  yards — ^into  high  arched  vaults,  under  each  of  which 
reposes  the  most  magnificent  black  marble  sarcophagus  that  can  be 
conceived — a  chamber  rather  than  a  co£Bua — smooth  and  sculptured 
within  and  without ;  grander  by  far  than  even  the  granite  sarco- 
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pbngi  of  tbe  Theban  kings — how  much  grander  than  any  human 
aepudchres  anywhere  else.  And  all  for  the  suocessiye  corpses  of  the 
bull  Apis!  These  galleries  formed  part  of  tbe  great  temple  of 
Serapis,  in  which  tbe  Apis  mummies  were  deposited;  and  here 
thej  lay,  not  in  royal,  but  in  divine  state.  The  walls  of  the 
entrances  are  covered  with  ex-votos.  In  one  porch  there  is  a 
painting  at  full  length,  black  and  white,  of  tbe  Bull  himself  as  he 
was  in  life. 

One  other  trace  remains  of  tbe  old  Memphis.  It  had  its  own 
great  temple,  as  magnificent  as  that  of  Ammon  at  Kamac,  dedicated 
to  the  Egyptian  Vulcan,  Ft  hah.  Of  this  not  a  vestige  remains. 
But  Herodotus  describes  that  Sesostris,  that  is  Barneses,  built  a 
colossal  statue  of  himself  in  front  of  the  great  gateway.  And  there 
accordingly — as  it  is  usually  seen  by  travellers,  is  the  last  memorial 
of  that  wonderful  King,  to  be  borne  away  in  their  recollections 
of  Egypt.  Deep  in  the  forest  of  palms,  before  described,  in  a  little 
pool  of  water  left  by  the  inundations,  which  year  by  year  always 
cover  the  spot,  lies  a  gigantic  trunk,  its  back  upwards.  The  name  of 
Bameses  is  on  the  belt.  The  face  lies  downwards,  but  is  visible  in 
profile  and  quite  perfect,  and  the  very  same  as  at  Ipsambul,  with  the 
only  exception  that  the  features  are  more  feminine  and  more  beautiful, 
and  the  peculiar  hang  of  the  lip  is  not  there 


17.      THE  PTBAHIDS. 

The  approach  to  the  Pyramids  is  first  a  rich  green  plain,  and 
then  the  Desert ;  that  is,  they  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Desert, 
on  a  ridge,  which  of  itself  gives  them  a  lift  above  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  thrill  as  one  finds  oneself 
drawing  nearer  to  the  greatest  and  the  most  ancient  monuments  in 
the  world,  to  see  them  coming  out  stone  by  stone  into  view,  and 
the  dark  head  of  the  Sphinx  peering  over  the  lower  sandhills.  Yet 
the  usual  accounts  are  correct  which  represent  this  nearer  sight  as 
not  impressive— their  size  diminishes,  and  the  deamess  with  which 
you  see  their  several  stones  strips  them  of  their  awful  or  mysterious 
character.  It  is  not  till  you  are  close  under  the  great  Pyramid, 
and  look  up  at  the  huge  blocks  rising  above  you  into  the  sky,  that 
the  consciousness  is  forced  upon  you  that  this  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  mountain  that  the  art  of  man  has  produced. 

The  view  from  the  top  has  the  same  vivid  contrast  of  Life  and 
Death  which  makes  all  wide  views  in  Egypt  striking — the  Desert 
and  the  green  plain :  only,  the  view  over  the  Desert — the  African 
Desert — being  much  more  extensive  here  than  elsewhere,  one  gathers 
in  better  tbe  notion  of  the  wide  heaving  ocean  of  sandy  billows 
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which  hovers  on  the  edge  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  The  white 
line  of  the  minarets  of  Cairo  is  also  a  peculiar  feature — peculiar, 
because  it  is  strange  to  see  a  modern  Egyptian  city  which  is  a  grace 
instead  of  a  deformity  to  the  view.  You  also  see  the  strip  of  Desert 
running  into  the  green  plain  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  which  marks 
Heliopolis  and  Ooshen 

The  strangest  feature  in  the  view  is  the  platform  on  which 
the  Pyramids  stand.  It  completely  dispels  the  involuntary  notion 
that  one  has  formed  of  the  solitary  abruptness  of  the  Three  Pyra- 
mids. Not  to  speak  of  the  groups,  in  the  distance,  of  Abou-Sir, 
Sakara,  and  Dashur — the  whole  platform  of  this  greatest  of  them 
all  is  a  maze  of  Pyramids  and  Tombs.  Three  little  ones  stand 
beside  the  first,  three  also  beside  the  third.  The  second  and  third 
are  each  surrounded  by  traces  of  square  enclosures,  and  their  eastern 
faces  are  approached  through  enormous  masses  of  ruins  as  if  of 
some  great  temple ;  whilst  the  first  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
long  rows  of  massive  tombs,  on  which  you  look  down  from  the 
top  as  on  the  plats  of  a  stone-garden.  You  see  in  short  that 
it  is  the  most  sacred  and  frequented  part  of  that  vast  cemetery 
which  extends  all  along  the  Western  ridge  for  twenty  miles  behind 
Memphis. 

It  is  only  by  going  round  the  whole  place  in  detail  that  the  con- 
trast between  its  present  and  its  ancient  state  is  disclosed.  One  is 
inclined  to  imagine  that  the  Pyramids  are  immutable,  and  that  such 
as  you  see  them  now  such  they  were  always.  Of  distant  views  this 
is  true,  but  taking  them  near  at  hand  it  is  more  easy  from  the 
existing  ruins  to  conceive  Kamac  as  it  was,  than  it  is  to  conceive 
the  Pyramidal  platform  as  it  was.  The  smooth  casing  of  part  of  the 
top  ot  the  Second  Pyramid,  and  the  magnificent  granite  blocks  which 
form  the  lower  stages  of  the  third,  serve  to  show  what  they  must 
have  been  all,  from  top  to  bottom ;  the  first  and  second,  brilliant 
white  or  yellow  limestone,  smooth  from  top  to  bottom,  instead  of 
those  rude  disjointed  masses  which  their  stripped  sides  now  present ; 
the  third,  all  glowing  with  the  red  granite  from  the  First  Cataract. 
As  it  is,  they  have  the  barbarous  look  of  Stonehenge;  but  then 
they  must  have  shone  with  the  polish  of  an  age  already  rich  with 
civilisation,  and  that  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  these  granite  blocks  which  furnished  the  outside  of  the  third, 
and  inside  of  the  first,  must  have  come  all  the  way  from  the  First 
Cataract.  It  also  seems  from  Herodotus  and  others,  that  these 
smooth  outsides  were  covered  with  sculptures.  Then  you  must 
build  up  or  uncover  the  massive  tombs,  now  broken  or  choked  with 
sand,  so  as  to  restore  the  aspect  of  vast  streets  of  tombs,  like  those 
on  the  Appian  Way,  out  of  which  the  Great  Pyramid  would  rise  like 
a  cathedral  above  smaller  churches.    Lastly,  you  must  enclose  the 
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two  other  Pyramids  with  stone  precincts  and  gigantic  gateways,  and 
above  all  you  must  restore  the  Sphinx,  as  he  (for  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  a  female  Sphinx  was  almost  unknown)  was  in  the  days 
of  his  glory. 

Even  now,  after  all  that  we  have  seen  of  colossal  statues,  there 
was  something  stupendous  in  the  sight  of  that  enormous  head — its 
vast  projecting  wig,  its  great  ears,  its  open  eyes,  the  red  colour  still 
visible  on  its  cbeek,  the  immense  projection  of  the  whole  lower  part 
of  its  face.  Yet  what  must  it  have  been  when  on  its  head  there 
was  the  royal  helmet  of  Egypt ;  on  its  chin  the  royal  beard ;  when 
the  stone  pavement,  by  which  men  approached  the  Pyramids,  ran  up 
between  its  paws ;  when  immediately  under  its  breast  an  altar  stood, 
from  which  the  smoke  went  up  into  the  gigantic  nostrils  of  that 
nose,  now  vanished  from  the  face,  never  to  be  conceived  again !  All 
this  is  known  with  certainty  from  the  remains  which  actually  exist 
deep  under  the  sand  on  which  you  stand,  as  you  look  up  from  a 
distance  into  the  broken  but  still  expressive  features. 

And  for  what  purpose  was  this  Sphinx  of  Sphinxes  called  into 
being — as  much  greater  than  all  other  Sphinxes  as  the  Pyramids  are 
greater  than  i^  other  temples  or  tombs  ?  If,  as  is  likely,  he  lay 
couched  at  the  entrance,  now  deep  in  sand,  of  the  vast  approach  to 
the  second,  that  is,  the  Central  Pyramid,  so  as  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  this  immense  group ;  still  more,  if,  as  seems  possible,  there 
was  once  intended  to  be  (according  to  the  usual  arrangement  which 
never  left  a  solitary  Sphinx  any  more  than  a  solitary  obelisk)  a 
brother  Sphinx  on  the  Northern  side,  as  this  on  the  Southern  side 
of  the  approach,  its  situation  and  significance  was  worthy  of  its 
grandeur.  And  if,  further,  the  Sphinx  was  the  giant  representative 
of  Royalty,  then  it  fitly  guards  the  greatest  of  Boyal  sepulchres ; 
and,  with  its  half  human,  half  animal  form,  is  the  best  welcome  and 
the  best  farewell  to  the  history  and  religion  of  Egypt. 


CHAPTER  I. 


PART  L—PENINSULA  OF  SINAJ. 
PAET  II.— THE  JOURNEY  FROM  CAIRO  TO  JERUSALEM, 


Exodus  iiT.  13.  "The  Egyptians  whom  ye  hare  seen  to-day,  ye  shall 
see  them  again  no  more  for  eTer." 

Deut.  viii.  15.  *' That  great  and  terrible  wilderness  ....  whete 
there  was  no  water.** 

Dent,  xxxiii.  2.  '*  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai  and  rose  np  from  Seir  unto 
them :  He  shined  forth  from  Mount  Parau ;  and  be  came  with  the  leu 
thoasand8[*of  Kadcak'  Lxx].** 


PART  I. 

PENINSULA  OP  SINAI. 

I.  Qeneral  configuration  of  the  Peninsula.  1.  The  Two  Ghilfik  2.  The 
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PENINSULA  OP  SINAI. 

The  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  is,  geographically  and 
geologically  speaking,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  districts  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  combines  the  three  grand  features  of 
earthly  scenery — the  sea,  the  desert,  and  the  moimtains.  It 
occupies  also  a  position  central  to  three  countries,  distinguished, 
not  merely  for  their  history,  but  for  their  geography  amongst 
all  other  nations  of  the  world — ^Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine.  And 
lastly,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  a  history  as  unique  as  its 
situation;  by  which  the  fate  of  the  three  nations  which 
surround  it,  and  through  them  the  fate  of  the  whole  world,  has 
been  determined. 

It  is  a  just  remark  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that  "  Egypt  has, 
properly  speaking,  no  history.  History  was  bom  on  that  night 
when  Moses  led  forth  his  people  from  Goshen.*'  Most  fully  is 
this  felt  as  the  traveller  emerges  from  the  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
the  study  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  finds  himself  on 
the  broad  track  of  the  Desert.  In  those  monuments,  magnifi- 
cent and  instructive  as  they  are,  he  sees  great  kings,  and 
mighty  deeds — the  father,  the  son,  and  the  children, — the 
sacrifices,  the  conquests,  the  coronations.  But  there  is  no 
before  and  after,  no  unrolling  of  a  great  drama,  no  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  a  moral  progress,  or  even  of  a  mournful 
decline.    In  the  Desert,  on  the  contrary,  the  moment  the  green 
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fields  of  Egjrpt  recede  from  oar  view,  still  more  when  we  reach 
the  Red  Sea,  the  further  and  further  we  advance  into  the  Desert 
and  the  mountains,  we  feel  that  everything  henceforward  is 
continuous,  that  there  is  a  sustained  and  protracted  interest, 
increasing  more  and  more,  till  it  reaches  its  highest  point  in 
Palestine,  in  Jerusalem,  on  Calvary,  and  on  Olivet.  And  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai  this  interest  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  there 
it  stands  alone.  Over  all  the  other  great  scenes  of  human 
history, — Palestine  itself,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,— successive 
tides  of  great  recollections  have  rolled,  each  to  a  certain  extent 
obliterating  the  traces  of  the  former.  But  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  effect  of  that  single 
event  The  Exodus  is  the  one  only  stream  of  history  that  has 
passed  through  this  wonderful  region,— a  history  which  has 
for  its  background  the  whole  magnificence  of  Egypt,  and  for 
its  distant  horizon  the  forms,  as  yet  unborn,  of  Judaism,  of 
Mahometanism,  of  Christianity. 

It  is  this  district,  which,  for  the  sake  of,  and  in  connection 
with  that  history,  it  is  here  proposed  briefly  to  describe. 

I.  The  great  limestone  range  of  Syria,  which  begins  in  the 

north  from  Lebanon  and  extends  throuirh  the  whole  of 

oonfiguim-     Palestine,  terminates  on  the  south  in  a  wide  table- 

tion.    The    land,  which  reaches  eastward  far  into  Arabia  Petrsea, 

the  DcMTt,  ai^d  westward  far  into  Africa.     At  the  point  where 

i^^       this  rocky  mass  descends  from  Palestine,   another 

element  falls  in,  which  at  once  gives  it  a  character 

distinct  from  mountainous  tracts  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 

namely,  that  waterless  region  of  the  earth,  which  extends  from 

the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  under 

the  familiar  name  of  the  Desert     But  its  character,  both  as  a 

wilderness  and  as  a  mountain  country,  is  broken  by  three  great 

clefts,  which  divide  its  several  portions  from  each  other.     The 

westernmost  of  Chese  clefts  is  the  deep  valley,  which  descending 

from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  contains  the  course  of  the 

solitary,  mysterious,  and  majestic  river,  with  the  green  strip  of 

verdure  lining  its  banks,  which  forms  the  land  of  Egypt.    The 

second  runs  almost  parallel  to  this— the  bed  not  of  a  fertilising 

stream,  but  of  a  desolate  sea,— the  Arabian  Gulf  of  the  Greeks, 

the  Gulf  of  Suez  in  modem  geography.    The  third  and  eastern- 
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most  cleft  at  its  southern  extremity  is  similar  in  character  to 
the  second,  and  forms  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Greeks,  the 
modem  Gulf  of  'Alcaba ;  but  further  north  it  passes  into  the 
deep  and  wide  valley  of  the  'Arabah,  which  in  turn  communi- 
cates with  the  still  deeper  valley  of  the  Jordan,  running  up  into 
the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  the  original  basis  from 
which  the  whole  of  the  system  takes  its  departure. 

1.  It  is  between  those  two  gulfs,  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the 
Gulf  of  'Akaba,  tliat  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  lies. 

The  Two 

From  them  it  derives  its  contact  with  the  sea,  and  Gulfs  of 
therefore  with  the  world ;  which  is  one  striking  dis-  S^!  ^^ 
tinction  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  vast  desert  of 
which  it  forms  a  part  From  hardly  any  point  in  the  Sinaitic 
range  is  the  view  of  the  sea  wholly  excluded ;  from  the  highest 
points  both  of  its  branches  are  visible ;  its  waters,  blue  with  a 
depth  of  colour  more  like  that  of  some  of  the  Swiss  lakes  than 
of  our  northern  or  midland  seas,  its  tides  imparting  a  life  to 
the  dead  landscape, — familiar  to  modem  travellers  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  or  German  Ocean,  but  strange  and 
inexplicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world,  whose 
only  knowledge  of  the  sea  was  the  vast  tideless  lake  which 
washed  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It 
must  have  always  brought  to  the  mind  of  those  who  stood  on 
its  shores,  that  they  were  on  the  waters  of  a  new,  and  almost 
unknown,  world.  Those  tides  come  rolling  in  from  the  vast 
Indian  Ocean ;  and  with  the  Indian  Ocean  these  two  gulfs  are 
the  chief  channels  of  communication  from  the  Northern  world. 
The  white  shells  which  strew  their  shores,  the  forests  of  sub- 
marine vegetation  which  gave  the  whole  sea  its  Hebrew  appel- 
lation of  the  "  Sea  of  Weeds,"  the  trees  of  coral,  whose  huge 
trunks  may  be  seen  even  on  the  dry  shore,  with  the  red  rocks 
and  red  sand,  which  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba  bound  its 
sides, — all  bring  before  us  the  mightier  mass  of  the  Bed  or 
Erythraean'  Ocean,  the  coral  strands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 

'  The  appelUtion  "Bed  Sc%**  m  ap-  Erythnean  or  Red  Sea  wm  grren,  at  a 

plied  distinctiTely  to  the  two  gnlfe  of  time  when  the  two  gulfs  were  known  to 

Saei    and    *Akaha,    is    comparatrrelj  the  Hebrews  only  by  the  name  of  the 

modem.     It  seems  to  haTe  beoi  applied  "Sea  of  Weeds,**  and  to  the  Greeks  by 

to   them  only  as  oontinuations   of  the  the  name  of  the  Bays  of  Arabia  and 

IndkA  Ocean,  to  whieh  the  name  of  the  Blath.    This  in  iteelf  makes  it  probable 
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of  contact  between  the  Jewish  people  and  the  civilisation  of  the 
ancient  world.  From  the  summit  of  Mount  St.  Catherine,  or 
of  Um-Shomer,  a  wandering  Israelite  might  have  seen  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  his  nation's  greatness.  On  the  one 
side  lay  the  sea  through  which  they  had  escaped  from  the 
bondage  of  slavery  and  idolatry — still  a  mere  tribe  of  the  shep- 
herds of  the  Desert.  On  the  other  side  lay  the  sea,  up  which 
were  afterwards  conveyed  the  treasures  of  the  Indies,  to  adorn 
the  palace  and  the  temple  of  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire. 

2.  Of  the  three  geological  elements  which  compose  the 
Peninsula  itself*,  the  first  and  the  most  extensive  is  the  ^^  pj^ 
northern  table-land  of  limestone  which  is  known  as  teauofthe 
the  Desert  of  the  "  Tih,"  or  the  "  Wanderings."  It  '^ 
is  supported  and  enclosed  by  long  horizontal  ranges,  which  keep 
this  uniform  character  wherever  they  are  seen.  They  are  the 
same  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  Bahah,  first 
meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  approaching  Suez  from  Egypt,  as 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  great  plateau  ;  the  same 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Tih,  run  along 
its  southern  border,  as  seen  from  Serbal  or  St.  Catherine ;  and 
which,  under  the  same  name,  form  its  eastern  border,  as  seen 
from  Mount  Hor.  However  much  the  other  moimtains  of  the 
Peninsula  vary  in  form  or  height,  the  moimtains  of  the  Tih  are 
always  alike  ;  always  faithful  to  their  tabular  outline  and 
blanched  desolation.  It  is  this  which  gives  them  a  natural 
affinity  of  appearance  with  the  two  long  limestone  waUs  which 
confine  the  traveller's  view  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from 
Cairo  to  Thebes ;  and,  again,  to  the  imbroken  line  of  mountains 
which  runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  Mount  Hermon*. 

One  solitary  station-house  and  fort  marks  this  wilderness. 
It  probably  derives  its  name  of  Nakhl,  the  "  Palm,"  from  an 
adjacent  palm-grove,  now  vanished ;  a  miniature  in  this  respect 

'  For  a  lucid  aoconnt  of  the  geology  of  ^  The  Tih  has    been  trayersed  and 

the  Peninsula,  I  refer  to  a  Taluable  paper  described  by  Riippell,  Burckhardt,  and 

on  the  subject  by  Captain  Newbold  in  Bartlett  from  east  to  west,  and  by  Kobin- 

the  Madras  Journal,   toI.  zIt.  pt.  ii. ;  son  from  south  to  north.     The  jMissage  of 

also  to  Russegger^s  map,  and  to  Mr.  Hogg's  the  Caravan  has  been  described  by  Biip- 

map  and  paper  in  Jameson's  Edinburgh  pell  and  Bartlett.      I  did  not  see  it, 

Philosophical  Journal,  toIs.  zlyiii.  p.  193,  except  from  a  distance, 
zlix.  p.  88. 
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of  the  midway  station  for  the  great  Syrian  desert — **  Tadmor/* 
**  Palmyra  ** — ^the  pahn-grove  station  of  Solomon  and  Zenobia, 
whence  in  like  manner  the  palms  are  now  said  to  have  dis- 
appeared*. It  seems  to  have  no  peculiar  features,  beyond  the 
general  character  of  its  horizontal  hills,  and  its  one  wide  un- 
dulating pebbly  plain.  If  any  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites 
mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  were  in  this  portion  of  the  Penin- 
sula, it  is  useless  to  seek  for  them ;  nor  is  there  apparently  any 
passage  or  scene  in  their  wanderings  which  derives  any  special 
light  from  its  scenery.  Its  one  interest  now  is  the  passage  of 
the  Mecca  pilgrimage. 

d.  The  plateau  of  the  Tib  is  succeeded  by  the  sandstone 

mountains  which  form  the  first  approach  to  the  higher 
Tract  of  Sinaitic  range,  called  by  the  general  Arabic  name  for 
RaSch!*^     a  high  mountain,  the  "  Tor."     One  narrow  plane  or 

belt  of  sand,  called  from  that  circumstance  the 
"  Debbet-er-Ramleh,"  divides  tlie  table-land  of  the  north  from 
these  mountains  of  the  south;  the  hills  of  the  ''Tih*' — the 
seat  of  the  tribe  thence  called  "  Tiyaha," — from  the  hills  of  the 
"Tor,"  the  seat  of  the  tribe  thence  called  " Towara."  From 
Serbal  and  St  Catherine  this  yellow  line  of  sand  is  distinctly 
visible  ;  and  seems  to  be,  as  its  name  implies,  the  only  tract  of 
pure  sand  which  the  desert  of  Sinai  presents.  The  name  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  indicate  to  the  experienced  geographer,  what 
the  traveller  soon  learns  by  observation,  that  sand-  is  properly 
speaking  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  of  the  Arabian  desert. 
In  the  usual  route  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  from  Suez  to  'Akaba, 
it  occurs  only  once  in  any  great  quantity  or  depth :  namely,  in 
the  hills  immediately  about  Huderah',  where,  it  would  seem,  the 
Debbet-er-Bamleh  terminates  on  reaching  the  sandstone  cliffs 
which  here  shut  off  both  it  and  the  tableland  of  the  Tih  from 
the  Gulf  of  'Akaba.  There,  after  traversing  the  whole  Peninsula 
on  hard  ground  of  gravel,  pebble,  or  rock,  the  traveller  again 
finds  himself  in  the  deep  sand -drifts  which  he  has  not  seen 


>  GftTM*!  BMolUeiioni  of  Um  KmI,      fATe  it  Um  iuuim  of  Palmjim)  *'Pli€BnU'* 
Tol.  U.  p.  54fi.     la  it  quite  oertain  thst       (♦oZri^K      Be«   HiUif  ;    Zeitwhrift  der 


Tadmor  *  and  **  Palmvim**  are  derired      Deatacban  Morgwilindiachen  QeaellachaH, 
vm  the  pahut    A  palm  ia  in  Hebrev 
Tamar,"  and  not  "  Tadmor  ;**  and  in 
Qmk  (nad  Joatphw  njathatthaOreeka 


from  the  pahuf    A  palm  ia  in  Hebrev      toI.  riii.  221 
<*Tamar/*  and  not  '^Tadmor  f  and  in  *  See  Pttft  11.  p.  79. 
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since  lie  left  them  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Nile,  enveloping 
the  temples  of  Ipsambul,  and  the  Serapeum  of  Memphis.  It 
is  important  to  notice  this,  partly  as  a  correction  of  a  popular 
error,  partly  as  an  illustration,  negative  indeed,  but  not  alto- 
gether worthless,  of  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch.  Whatever 
other  sufferings  the  Israelites  'may  have  undergone,  the  great 
sand-drifts  which  the  armies  of  Cambyses  encountered  in  the 
desert  of  Africa  are  never  mentioned,  nor  could  have  been 
mentioned,  in  their  joumeyings  through  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai. 

4.  This  brings  us  to  the  mountains  of  the  Tor  (as  distinct 
from  the  Tih),  which  form,  strictly  speaking,  the  rpjj^if^^n- 
mountain-land  of  the  Peninsula.  This  mass  of  tains  of  the 
mountains,  rising  in  their  highest  points  to  the 
height  of  more  than  9000  feet,  forms  the  southern  tower,  if  one 
may  use  the  expression,  of  that  long  belt  or  chain  of  hills,  of 
which  the  northern  bulwark  is  the  double  range  of  Lebanon. 
It  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites.  Their 
boundaries,  in  the  narrower  sense,  were  Dan  and  Beersheba; 
in  the  wider  sense  Lebanon  and  Sinai*. 

(a)  It  is  with  the  configuration  and  aspect  of  this  district  that 
we  are  now  chiefly  concerned.  The  sandy  plain  ^j^^  ^^, 
which  parts  it  from  the  table-land  of  the  Tih  on  the  and  the 
north  has  been  already  noticed.  A  similar  plain,  ^^^' 
though  apparently  of  gravel  rather  than  of  sand,  under  the 
name  of  El-Ka  a*, — "  the  plain,"  runs  along  its  south-western 
base,  generally  reaching  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  but  at 
times  interrupted  by  a  lower  line  of  hills,  which  form  as  it  were 
the  outposts  of  the  Sinaitic  range  itself,  and  contain  the  two 
singular  mountains  known  respectively  as  the  mountains  of 
Nokds  (the  Bell),  and  Mokatteb  (the  Writing).  On  their  north- 
western side,  and  on  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  mountains  of  the  Tor  descend  so  steeply  on  the 
shores  of  the  respective  gulfs  of  the  Bed  Sea,  that  there  is  little 
more  than  the  beach  left  between  the  precipitous  cliffs  and  the 
rising  tides. 

>  See  Chapter  XIL  «  CaUed  "Gah"  by  Pooocke  fi.  187), 

and  "Oae**  by  Lepsiof. 
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{b)  From  these  shores  or  plains  the  traveller  ascends  into  the 
mountain  triangle  of  which  they  form  the  three  sides. 


*  It  is  approached  for  the  most  part  by  rugged  passes, 

leading  to  the  higher  land  above,  from  which  spring  the  cliffs 
and  mountains  themselves.  These  begin  in  a  gradual,  but 
terminate  usually  in  a  very  steep,  ascent — almost  a  staircase  of 
rock — resembling  the  "  Puertas  "  of  the  Andalusian  table-land ; 
that,  for  example,  of  Gaucin,  on  the  way  from  Gibraltar  to 
Bonda ;  or  the  Sapphira,  on  the  way  from  Malaga  to  Granada. 
To  these  steep  and  rugged  defiles  is  given  the  name  of  "  Nakb," 
or  "  'Akaba."  It  is  from  one  of  these — that  down  which  the 
Egyptian  pilgrimage  descends,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Red  Sea — that  the  gulf  and  town  of  *Akaba  derives  its  name'. 
The  others  of  note  are,  the  Nakb-Badera,  which  is  the  chief 
entrance  to  the  cluster  of  Serbal;  the  Nakb-H&wy,  to  the 
cluster  of  Sinai;  the  Nakb-Um-Eachi,  through  which  the 
whole  range  is  approached  from  the  "  Tih.'* 

(c)    The   cluster  itself  consists   (speaking  in  general  and 

popular  language)  of  two  formations — sandstone,  and 
The  Monn-    granite  or  porphyry.     These  two  formations,  of  which 

it  may  be  said  generally  th^t  the  first  constitutes  the 
northern,  and  the  latter  the  southern  division,  play  an  important 
part,  both  in  its  outward  aspect  and  in  its  history.  To  these 
it  owes  the  depth  and  variety  of  colour,  which  distinguish  it 
from  almost  all  other  mountainous  scenery.  Sandstone'  and 
granite  alike  lend  the  strong  red  hue,  which,  when  it  extends 
further  eastward,  is,  according  to  some  interpretations,  connected 
with  the  name  of  "  Edom.'*  It  was  long  ago  described  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  as  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  and  is  represented 
in  legendary  pictures  as  of  a  brilliant  crimson.  But  viewed 
even  in  the  soberest  light,  it  gives  a  richness  to  the  whole 
moimtain  landscape  which  is  wholly  imknown  in  the  grey  and 
brown  suits  of  our  northern  hills.  Sandstone,  moreover,  when, 
as  in  the  AV&dy  Meg&ra,  and  on  the  cliffs  which  line  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  it  has  become  liable  to  the  infirmities  of  age 

1  There  !■  mother,  'Akabft-esShAm—  the  great  ascent  from  the  lower  lerel  of 

"  the  FiM  of  the  Syrian  Pilgrimage  '*—  Arabia  to  the  higher  lerel  of  Sjria. 

on  the  eaKtem  nde  of  the  *Aimbah  (we  '  BiippelL  p.  18S. 
BorokhardVt  Arabia,  iL94)  which  fonna 
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and  the  depredations  of  water,  presents  us  with  those  still  more 
extraordinary  hues,  of  which  the  full  description  must  be 
reserved  for  the  scene  of  their  greatest  exemplification  in  the 
rocks  of  Petra*.  In  these  formations,  too,  we  trace  the  con- 
nection of  the  Sinaitic  range  with  the  two  adjacent  countries, 
and  with  the  historical  purposes  to  which  their  materials  have 
been  turned.  The  limestone  ranges  of  the  Tih,  in  their  abut- 
ment on  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  furnished  the  quarries  of  the 
Pyramids.  It  was  the  soft  surface  of  these  sandstone  cliffs 
which,  in  the  Wady  Mokatteb,  offered  ready  tablets  to  the  writers 
of  the  so-called  Sinaitic  inscriptions  and  engravings,  and  to 
Egyptian  sculptors  in  the  W&dy  Megftra  and  the  valley  of 
Sarbut-el-Kedem,  just  as  the  continuation  of  the  same  forma- 
tion, far  away  to  the  south-west,  reappears  in  the  consecrated 
quarries  of  the  gorge  of  Silsilis,  whence  were  hewn  the  vast 
materials  for  the  Temples  of  Thebes ;  as  the  same  cliffs,  far 
away  to  the  east,  lent  themselves  to  the  excavations  of  the 
Edomites  and  Nabatffians  at  Petra,  and  of  ancient  Ammon'  and 
Moab  in  the  deep  defiles  of  the  Amon.  So,  too,  the  granite 
mountains,  on  whose  hard  blocks  were  written  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  whose  wild  rents  and 
fantastic  forms  have  famished  the  basis  of  so  many  monastic 
or  Bedouin  legends,  reappear  in  Egypt  at  the  First  Cataract,  in 
the  grotesque  rocks  that  surroimd  the  island  of  Philee,  and  in 
the  vast  quarries  of  Syene ;  and  are  to  be  found  far  off  to  the 
east,  in  Arabia  Felix,  forming  the  vast  granite  mass*  of  Ohod, 
the  scene  of  Mahomet's  first  victory  near  Medina. 

The  moimtains,  thus  flanked  by  the  sandstone  formations — 
being  themselves  the  granitic  kernel  of  the  whole  The  Three 
region — are  divided  into  two,  or  perhaps  three  ^^'^i** 
groups,  each  with  a  central  summit.  These  are  (1)  the  north- 
western cluster,  which  rises  above  W&dy  Feir&n,  and  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  mountain — being  in  some  respects  also 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  peninsula — is  Moimt  Serb&l ; 
(2)  the  eastern  and  central  cluster,  of  which  the  highest  point  is 
Mount  St.  Catherine ; — and  (3)  the  south-eastern  cluster,  which 

»  See  Part  H.  xtiu  '  See  LyncVs  "Dead  Sea,"  p.  868. 

*  fiurckhardt,  u.  231. 
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forms  as  it  were  the  outskirts  of  the  central  mass,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  Um-Shomer,  the  most  elevated  summit  of  the 
whole  range.  Of  these  points  Mount  St.  Catherine  with  most 
of  its  adjacent  peaks  has  been  ascended  by  many  travellers ; 
Mount  Serb&l  by  a  very  few,  of  whom  only  forgr  have  recorded 
their  ascent ;  Um-Shomer  has  been  ascended  by  none  except 
Burckhardt,  and  by  him  not  quite  to  the  summit. 

Beserving  for  the  present  the  more  special  characteristics  of 
these  respective  clusters,  their  general  peculiarities  may  be  best 
•  P^^^  ^  common.  The  colours'  have  been  already 
mentioned.  Bed,  with  dark  green,  are  the  predomi- 
nant hues ;  the  two  are  most  markedly  combined  in  the  long  line 
of  Gebel  Mousa,  as  Pococke,  with  more  than  his  usual  obser- 
vation, noticed  long  ago.  These  colours,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Serbal,  are  diversified  by  the  long  streaks 
of  purple  which  run  over  them  from  top  to  bottom.  But  it  is 
only  in  the  parts  of  the  sandstone  cliffs  where  the  surface  has 
been  broken  away,  as  in  the  caves  of  the  WAdy  Megftra,  or  on 
the  shores  of  the  two  gulfs,  that  they  present  the  great  variety 
of  colour  which  reaches  its  highest  pitch  at  Petra. 

Another  feature,  less  peculiar,  but  still  highly  characteristic, 
the  Coiiiii-  is  the  infinite  complication  of  jagged  peaks  and  varied 
■^ »  ridges.  When  seen  from  a  distance,  as  fix)m  the  hills 
between  Sinai  and  'Akaba,  this  presents  as  fine  an  outline  of 
mountain  scenery  as  can  be  conceived,  but  the  beauty  and 
distinctness  of  a  nearer  view  is  lost  in  its  multipUed  and 
intricate  confusion — the  cause  no  doubt,  in  part,  of  the  numerous 
mistakes  made  by  travellers  in  their  notice  of  the  several  peaks 
to  be  seen  from  this  or  that  particular  point.  It  is  this  charac- 
teristic which  Sir  Frederick  Henniker  has  described,  with  a 
slight  exaggeration  of  expression,  when  he  says  that  the  view 
from  Qebel  Mousa  (where  this  particular  aspect  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  perfection)  is  as  if  "  Arabia  Petrsa  were  an  ocean  of 
lava,  which,  whilst  its  waves  were  running  mountains  high,  had 
suddenly  stood  still." 

>  The  mod  aeenrale  deecripiion  of  the  oTerhaBg  the  northern  tide  of  the  Valley 

eolonn  of  the  Deeert  it  that  giren  Vy  Dr.  of  Cbamonni,  called  from  their  colonr  the 

Clin.      (TraTela,  L  d72,  390.)     Unfor-  AiffuilUa  JUmfft*,  fi^w9  won9tuAA>.noiXhe 

tonately,  no  pnhUshed  Tiewt  erer  attempt  eolonr  and  fonn  of  SinaL 
it.    The  three  peaks  of  red  granite  whieh 
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It  is  an  equally  striking,  and  more  accurate,  expression  of  the 
same  traveller,  when  he  speaks  of  the  whole  range  as  ^1,^  D^go. 
being  "  the  Alps  unclothed/"  This^ — their  union  of  l»tion; 
grandeur  with  desolation — ^is  the  point  of  their  scenery  abso- 
lutely unrivalled.  They  are  the  **  Alps  "  of  Arabia — but  the 
Alps  planted  in  the  Desert,  and  therefore  stripped  of  all  the 
clothing  which  goes  to  make  up  our  notions  of  Swiss  or  English 
moimtains;  stripped  of  the  variegated  drapery  of  oak,  and 
birch,  and  pine,  and  fir ;  of  moss,  and  grass,  and  fern,  which  to 
landscapes  of  European  hills,  are  almost  as  essential  as  the 
rocks  and  peaks  themselves.  Of  all  the  charms  of  Switzer- 
land, the  one  which  most  impresses  a  traveller  recently  returned 
from  the  East,  is  the  breadth  and  depth  of  its  verdure.  The 
very  name  of  "  Alp  "  is  strictly  applied  only  to  the  green  pasture- 
lands  enclosed  by  rocks  or  glaciers ; — a  sight  in  the  European 
Alps  so  common,  in  these  Arabian  Alps  so  wholly  unknown. 
The  absence  of  verdure,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  water — of  those  perennial  streams  which  are  at 
once  the  creation  and  the  life  of  every  other  moimtain  district. 

And  it  is  this  probably,  combined  with  the  peculiarity  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  produces  the  deep  stillness  and  con-  and  the 
sequent  reverberation  of  the  human  voice,  which  can  SUcnce. 
never  be  omitted  in  any  enumeration  of  the  characteristics  of 
Mount  Sinai.  From  the  highest  point  of  Has  Sasafeh  to  its 
lower  peak,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  feet,  the  page  of  a  book, 
distinctly  but  not  loudly  read,  was  perfectly  audible ;  and  every 
remark  of  the  various  groups  of  travellers  descending  from  the 
heights  of  the  same  point  rose  clearly  to  those  immediately 
above  them.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  Arabs  who  conducted  Nie- 
buhr*,  that  they  could  make  themselves  heard  across  the  Gulf  of 
'Akaba ;  a  belief  doubtless  exaggerated,  yet  probably  originated 
or  fostered  by  the  great  distance  to  which  in  those  regions  the 
voice  can  actually  be  carried.  And  it  is  probably  from  the 
same  cause  that  so  much  attention  has  been  excited  by  the 
mysterious  noises  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  heard  on 
the  summit  of  Gebel  Mousa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Um- 
Shomer,  and  in  the  mountain*  of  Nakus,  or  the  Bell,  so  called 

>  Notes  during  *  Vint  to  Egypt,  Jco.,  p.  2U. 
'  Deaeription  de  TArabie,  p.  245.  '  See  the  pioliirc  And  descriptbn  of 
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from  the  legend  that  the  sounds  proceed  from  the  bells*  of  a 
convent  enclosed  within  the  mountain.  In  this  last  instance  the 
sound  is  supposed  to  originate  in  the  rush  of  sand  down  the 
mountain  side ;  sand,  here,  as  elsewhere,  playing  the  same  part 
as  the  waters  or  snows  of  the  north.  In  the  case  of  Gebel 
Mousa,  where  it  is  said  that  the  monks  had  originally  settled  on 
the  highest  peak,  but  were  by  these  strange  noises  driven  down 
to  their  present  seat  in  the  valley,  and  in  the  case  of  Um- 
Shomer,  where  it  was  described  to  Burckhardt  as  like  the  sound 
of  artillery,  the  precise  cause  has  never  been  ascertained.  But 
in  all  these  instances  the  effect  must  have  been  heightened  by 
the  deathlike  silence  of  a  region  where  the  fall  of  waters,  even 
the  trickling  of  brooks,  is  unknown. 

This  last  peculiarity  of  the  Sinai  range  brings  us  to  another, 
which  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Desert — namely,  the  valleys  or  "  Wadys.'* 

(d)  It  is  by  a  true  instinct  that  the  Bedouins,  as  a  general 
TheWAdji.  ^^>  ^^  ^^  mountains  not  by  any  distinctive  name, 
but  after  the  valleys  or  wadys  which  surroimd  tliem. 
As  in  Europe  the  configuration  of  a  country,  especially  of  a 
mountain  country,  depends  on  its  rivers,  so  the  configuration  of 
the  Desert  of  Sinai  depends  on  its  wadys.  It  is  necessary  to 
use  this  Arabic  name,  because  there  is  no  English  word  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  idea  expressed  by  it.  A  hoUow,  a 
valley,  a  depression — more  or  less  deep  or  wide  or  long — worn 
or  washed  by  the  mountain  torrents  or  winter  rains  for  a  few 
months  or  weeks  in  the  year — such  is  the  general  idea  of  an 
Arabian  "wady,"  whether  in  the  Desert  or  in  Syria.  The 
Hebrew  word  (nachal),  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  cor- 
relative of  the  WAdy  of  the  Arabic,  is  unfortunately  confounded 
in  our  translation  with  a  distinct  word  (nahar)  under  the  common 
version  of  **  river,**  though  occasionally  rendered,  with  a  greater 
attempt  at  accuracy,  by  the  name  of  "  brook*." 


Ihia  monntein  in  Wcllit«d,  iL  24;  and 
ft  more  complete  ftud  BbgnUrly  giftphic 
fteoonnt  bj  Oftptein  Newbold,  Jonmnl  of 
Om  R.  Aftiftiio  8oei«tj,  Na  xiiL  79. 

>  lose  the  word  «'bcU**  fortheMke 
of  oonTenienoe.  Bni  **the  wmnd  of  the 
ehnroh-going  bdl**  k  nnknown  in  the 
nod  ''nikAs"  ia-raUythe  rude 


cymbftl  or  tonnding-boftid  need  in  Greek 
ehurohee,  eneh  fta  are  deecribed  farther 
on  in  the  ConTent  of  St.  GiUheniie. 

'  The  word  wddp  (ipelt  hj  the  French 
<madi),  if  properly  ft  "hollow  between 
hillsi  whether  drj  or  mttit.*'  It  ii  nud 
te  be  derifed  trvuk  **  wadn,**  ft  rerb  of  m 
•tnnfe  ligntfiefttJoB,  bnt  of  whkh  ap^ 
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For  a  few  weeks  or  days  in  the  winter  these  valleys  present, 
it  is  said,  the  appearance  of  rushing  streams.    A  graphic  de- 
scription is  given  of  this  sudden  conversion  of  the  dry  bed  of 
the  W&dy  Mousa  into  a  thundering  mountain  torrent,  in  Miss 
Martineau's  account  of  Petra.    Another  such  is  recorded  by 
Wellsted  near  T6r\      The  Wady  Shellal  (the  Valley  of  the 
Cataracts)  both  in  its  name  and  aspect  bears  every  trace  of  its 
wintry  cascades.     But  their  usual  as  pect  is  absolutely  bare  and 
waste  ;  only  presenting  the  image  of  thirsty  desolation  the  more 
strikingly,  from  the  constant  indications  of  water  which  is  no 
longer  there.     But  so  essentially  are  they,  in  other  respects, 
the  rivers  of  the  Desert,   and  so  entirely  are  they  the  only 
likeness  to  rivers  which  an  Arab  could  conceive,  that  in  Spain 
we  find  the  name  reproduced  by  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Anda- 
lusia:   sometimes    iudeed    fitly   enough,   as    applied  to  the 
countless  water-courses  of  Southern  Spain,  only  filled  like  the 
valleys  of  Arabia  by  a  sudden  descent  of  showers,  or  melting  of 
snow ;  but  sometimes  to  mighty  rivers,  to  which  the  torrents  of 
the  Desert  could  furnish  only  the  most  general  parallel.     Few 
who  pass  to  and  fi:o  along  the  majestic  river  between  Cadiz  and 
Seville,  remember  that  its  name  is  a  recollection  of  the  Desert 
far  away;  the  Arab  could  find  no  other  appellation  for  the 
Bffitis  than  that  of  "  The  Great  WAdy  *'— Guad-al-Khebir". 

To  these  waterless  rivers  the  Desert  owes  its  boimdaries,  its 
form,  its  means  of  communication,  as  truly  as  the  countries  or 


parenUythe  fundamental  idea  must  be 
to  "perforate  by  water."  NachcU,  in 
hke  manner,  ia  probably  from  ckalaly  to 
**  perforate.'*    See  Appendix,  mh  voce, 

>  Quoted  in  Bitter,  Sinai,  p.  456. 

'  A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of 
tbis  violent  adaptation  of  the  scanty  no- 
menclature of  tiie  Desert  to  the  yaried 
features  of  European  scenery,  has  been 
pointed  out  by  M.  Engelhardt,  in  his 
learned  work  on  the  valleys  of  Monte 
Bosa.  It  appears  that  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  the  vaUey  of  Saas  was 
occupied  by  a  band  of  Saracens ;  and  M. 
Bngelhardt  ingeniously,  though  in  one 
or  two  instances  &ndfully,  derives  the 
existing  names  of  the  localities  in  that 
valley  from  these  strange  occupants. 
Amongst  these  are  the  MvnU  Moro — the 
Pass  of  the  Moors — the  two  villages  or 
stations  of  AknagcUf  and  the  mountain 


of  Afischebd;  of  which  the  former,  by 
the  likeness  of  its  first  syllable  to  the 
Arabian  article  alf  the  latter  of  its  ter- 
mination to  the  word  gebel,  certainly 
confirm  the  hypothesis.  But  the  most 
curious  and  tiie  most  probable  is  the 
name  of  the  huge  glacier  through  which 
rushes  the  wild  torrent  of  the  Visp. 
Hardly  two  objects  less  like  can  be  con- 
ceived than  that  mass  of  ice,  with  its 
lake  reflecting  the  glaciers  in  the  tranquil 
water,  and  the  abundant  stream  gushing 
from  its  bosom,  on  the  one  hand;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  scanty  rivulet  or 
pool  in  the  hot  rocky  bed  of  the  Desert, 
fringed  with  palm  or  acacia.  But  this 
was  the  only  image  which  the  Arabs  had 
of  a  scmrce  or  tpring  of  a  river.  And 
"  Al-al-'Ain,"  accordingly,  is  the  pre* 
sent  name  of  the  glacier  of  their  Alpine 
valley. 
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districts  of  Europe  owe  theirs  to  the  living  streams  which 
divide  range  from  range,  and  nation  from  nation.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  Wady  Tajdbeh  and  the  Wady  Sayal,  a  broad  and  wind- 
ing track ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  Wady  Mousa,  closed  between 
overarching  cliffs ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  Wddy  Es-Sheykh, 
having  a  vast  margin  on  each  side,  such  as  in  a  happier  soil 
and  climate  would  afford  pasturage  for  a  thousand  cattle;  some- 
times, as  in  the  Wtidy  Sidri,  expanding  into  a  level  space, 
where,  in  Switzerland  and  Westmoreland,  the  sm*rounding 
precipices  would  descend,  not  as  there  on  a  waste  of  sand  or 
gravel,  but  on  a  bright  and  transparent  lake ;  they  yet  all  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  are  the  high  roads  of  the  Desert : 
the  stations,  the  tribes,  the  mountains,  are  as  truly  along  their 
banks,  and  distinguished  by  their  courses,  as  if  they  were 
rivers  or  railroads.  By  observing  their  peculiarities,  their 
points  of  junction,  and  their  general  direction,  any  one  who 
had  once  traversed  the  route  from  Cairo  to  Petra,  would  pro- 
bably find  his  way  back  without  any  great  risk  or  difficulty. 
And,  as  in  western  countries,  amongst  a  variety  of  lesser 
streams  there  is  generally  one  commanding  river  which  absorbs 
all  the  rest,  and  serves  as  the  main  line  of  communication  for 
the  whole  region,  so  it  is  with  the  wudys  of  the  Desert  Um- 
Shomer,  St  Catherine,  and  Serbal,  are  not  more  decisively 
the  dominant  stmimits  of  the  Sinaitic  ijioimtains,  than  is  tlie 
Wady  Es-Sheykh — the  "  valley  of  the  saint  "—the  queen  of  the 
Sinaitic  rivers.  The  immense  curve  by  which  it  connects  the 
two  great  clusters  of  the  Peninsula  is  as  clear  in  reality  as 
on  the  map. 

Thus  the  general  character  of  the  wftdys  as  well  as  of  the 
The  Vege-  mountains  of  Sinai,  is  entire  desolation.  If  the  moun- 
*»tw» ;  tains  are  naked  Alps,  the  valleys  are  dry  rivers.  But 
there  are  exceptions  in  both  instances.  There  is  nearly  every- 
where a  thin,  it  might  almost  be  said  a  transparent,  coating  of 
vegetation.  There  are  occasional  spots  of  verdure,  which 
escape  notice  in  a  general  view,  but  for  that  very  reason  are  the 
more  remarkable  when  observed.  It  ib  said  that  travellers,  on 
arriving  at  Lisbon  from  Madrid,  after  crossing  the  bare  table- 
land of  central  Spain,  are  asked,  "  Do  you  remember  that  tree 
you  passed  on  the  road  ?  '*     The  same  feeling  is  more  strongly 
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experienced  in  the  passage  of  the  Desert.  Not  perhaps  every 
single  tree,  but  every  group  of  trees,  lives  in  the  traveller's 
recollection  as  distinctly  as  the  towns  and  spires  of  civilised 
countries.  Accordingly,  both  the  valleys,  and  (where  they  are 
not  named  directly  from  the  valleys)  the  mountains  also  arc 
usually  named  from  the  slight  vegetation  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  highest  peak  of  the  whole 
range  is  known  by  no  other  name  than  the  trivial  appellation  of 
Um-Shomer, — "the  mother  of  fennel,"  doubtless  from  the 
fennel  which  Burckhardt  describes  as  characteristic  of  the 
Peninsula.  That  part  of  the  Has  Sasafeh,  which  represents, 
according  to  Dr.  Bobinson*s  view,  the  Horeb  of  Moses,  is  the 
"  willow-head,"  fi^m  the  group  of  two  or  three  willows  which 
grow  in  the  Wady  Sasafeh,  in  its  recesses.  Serbal  is  possibly 
so  called  from  the  ser,  or  myrrh,  which  creeps  over  its  ledges  up 
to  the  very  summit.  And  (judging  by  this  analogy)  the  most 
probable  origin  even  of  the  ancient  "  Sinai"  is  the  seneh  or 
acacia,  with  which,  as  we  know,  it  then  abounded.  The  Wddy 
Abou-Hamad — the  "  father  of  fig-trees  "—is  from  the  old  fig- 
tree  in  its  deep  clefts ;  the  Wady  Sidri  from  its  bushes  of  wild 
thorn* ;  the  Wady  Sayal  from  the  acacia ;  the  Wady  Tayibeh, 
from  the  "  goodly  "  water  and  vegetation  it  contains*. 

The  more  definitely  marked  spots  of  verdure,  however,  are  the 
accompaniments  not  of  the  empty  beds  of  winter  torrents,  r^j^e 
but  of  the  few  living,  perhaps  perennial  springs,  which  Springg ; 
by  the  mere  fact  of  their  rarity,  assume  an  importance  difficult  to 
be  understood  in  the  moist  scenery  of  the  West  and  North.  These 
springs,  whose  sources  are  for  the  most  part  high  up  in  the 
mountain  clefts,  occasionally  send  down  into  the  wadys  rills  of 
water,  which  however  scanty — ^however  little  deserving  of  the 


>  See  Hitter,  Sinai,  pp.  S46,  748. 

s  The  D&mes  of  the  Alps  »re,  for  the 
most  part,  deriTed  from  some  peculiarity 
of  the  mountaiii— theWetterhom,  Silber- 
horn,  the  Jnngfrav,  Mont  Blanc,  and  the 
like.  Bat  one  of  the  most  striking  has 
reoeiTed  its  naye,  like  those  Arabian 
hills,  from  the  regetation  of  the  valleys 
at  its  foot.  The  marvellons  peak  of 
«*  the  Matterhom**  is  so  called,  not  from 
its  extraordinary  formation  and  shape, 
hat  from  the  fi^t  that  the  first  view  of 


it  osoally  obtained  brings  it  before  as  in 
oonneotion  with  the  green  pastures  and 
woods  of  Matt  or  Zer-Matt,  abore  which 
it  rises;  **Matt**  being  the  prorindal 
word  for  meadow  or  mead,  of  which  it  is 
in  fiict  only  another  form — as  in  An-der- 
Matty  the  village  on  the  mead  of  the  St. 
Qothard  Pass.  The  Qerman  name  of  the 
mountain  is  thus  *'the  peak  of  the 
meadowtf**  as  the  Italian  name  (for  a 
similar  reason)  is  Monte  Silrio — the 
Mountain  of  the  Forests. 
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the  rain  and  torrents,  and  consequently  of  the  vegetation  and 
the  life,  of  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  Desert.  These 
oases,  therefore,  are  to  be  found  wherever  the  waters  from  the 
different  wftdys  or  hills,  whether  from  winter-streams,  or  from 
such  living  springs  as  have  just  been  described,  converge  to 
a  common  reservoir.  One  such  oasis  in  the  Sinaitic  desert 
seems  to  be  the  palm-grove  of  El-Wady  at  Tor', — the  sea-port 
half  way  down  the  Ghilf  of  Suez, — ^which  receives  all  the  waters 
which  flow  down  from  the  higher  range  of  Sinai  to  the  sea. 
The  other,  and  the  more  important,  is  the  Wady  Feiran,  high 
up  in  the  table-land  of  Sinai  itself;  but  apparently  receiving  all 
the  waters  which,  from  the  springs  and  torrents  of  the  central 
cluster  of  Mount  Sinai,  flow  through  the  Wady  Es-Sheykh  into 
this  basin,  where  their  frirther  exit  is  forbidden  by  the  rising 
ground  in  the  Wady  Feiran*.  These  two  green  spots  are  the 
oases  of  Sinai,  and,  with  the  nucleus  of  springs  in  Gebel  Mousa, 
form  the  three  chief  centres  of  vegetation  in  the  Peninsula. 

II.  This  is  the  general  conformation  of  the  scenery  ^^ 
through  which  the  Israelites  passed.     Even  if  their  to  the  hiB- 
precise  route  were  unknown,  yet  the  peculiar  features   ^^^' 
of  the  coimtry  have  so  much  in  common  that  the  history  would 
still  receive  many  remarkable  illustrations.   They  were  brought 
into  contact  with  a  desolation,  which  was  forcibly  contrasted 
with  the  green  Valley  of  the  Nile.     They  were  enclosed    The 
within  a  sanctuary  of  temples  and  pyramids  not  made    Scenery, 
with  hands, — the  more   awful  from  its  total  dissimilarity  to 
anything  which  they  or  their  fathers  could  have  remembered 
in  Egypt  or  in  Palestine.     They  were  wrapt  in  a  silence  which 
gave  full  effect  to  the  morning  and   the  evening  shout  with 
which  the  encampment  rose  and  pitched ;  and  still  more  to  the 
"  thunders,  and  the  voice  exceeding  loud  *'  on  the  top  of  Horeb. 
The  Prophet  and  his  People  were  thus  secluded  from  all  former 
thoughts  and  associations,  that 

<*  Separate  ftt>m  the  world,  hit  breast 
Might  duly  take  and  stroogly  keep 
The  print  of  Qod,  to  be  expreet 
Bi^  long  on  Sion*s  steep*." 

>  Borekhardt    (Arabia,    ii.  862)  de*  in  a  yalley  called  emphatically,  £?•  TfiUy, 

leribes  the  palm-grore  as  so  thick  that  **n«  WAdy.*'    (Wellsted,  ii.  9.) 
he  could  hardly  find  his  way  through  it.  '  See  Fart  II.  tL    T6r  I  did  not  see. 

It  is  twomUei  from  the  Tillage  of  TOr,  •  K«blf*s  Christian  Tear,  13th  Sun- 
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Not  less  illustrative,  though  perhaps  less  explanatory,  of  the 
more  special  incidents  recorded,  are  some  of  the  more  local 
peculiarities  of  the  Desert.  The  occasional  springs,  and  wells, 
and  brooks,  are  in  accordance  with  the  notices  of  the  '^  waters  " 
of  Marah ;  the  *  springs '  (mistranslated  "  weUs  ")  of  Elim ;  the 
"  brook  "  of  Horeb ;  the  "  well  "  of  Jethro's  dau^iters,  with  its 
"  troughs  "  or  tanks,  in  Midian*.  The  vegetation  is  still  that 
which  we  should  infer  from  the  Mosaic  history.  The  wild 
Acacia  {Mimosa  NUotica),  under  the  name  of  "  sont,**  everywhere 
represents  the  "  seneh  "  or  "  senna  "  of  the  Burning  Bush*.  A 
slightly  different  form  of  the  tree,  equally  common  under  the 
name  of  **  sayal,"  is  the  ancient  '*  Shittah*,'*  or,  as  more  usually 
expressed  in  the  plural  form  (from  the  tangled  thickets  into 
which  its  stem  expands),  the  **  Shittim*,"  of  which  the  taber- 
nacle was  made, — an  incidental  proof,  it  may  be  observed,  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  institution,  inasmuch  as  the  acacia,  though 
the  chief  growth  of  the  Desert,  is  very  rare  in  Palestine*.  The 
"  Retem,*'  or  wild  broom,  with  its  high  canopy  and  white 
blossoms,  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites 
(Rithmah*),  and  is  the  very  shrub  under  which — ^in  the  only 
subsequent  passage  which  connects  the  Desert  with  the  history 
of  Israel — Elijah  slept '  in  his  wanderings.  The  "  palms," — not 
the  graceful  trees  of  Egjrpt,  but  the  hardly  less  picturesque  wild 
palms'  of  uncultivated  regions,  with  their  dwarf  trunks  and 
shaggy  branches, — vindicate  by  their  appearance  the  title  of 
being  emphatically  the  **  trees  "  of  the  Desert ;  and  therefore, 
whether  in  the  cluster  of  the  seventy  palm-trees  of  the  second 


day  after  Trinity.  I  hare  ererywhere 
quoted  from  tbia  work  the  illoatratioos 
it  ooaUina  of  Scripture  ioeoery,  not  only 
becanae  of  ita  iride  circulation,  but  be* 
oaoie  the  careful  attention  of  iti  learned 
author  to  all  local  allnuona  rendera  it 
almoct  a  duty  to  teat  theae  alluriona, 
whenerer  opportunity  oocnn,  by  reference 
to  the  localitiee  thenunlraa. 

1  Bx.  XT.  23,  27 ;  Deut.  ix.  21 ;  Ex. 
iL  16. 

*  Bx.  Ui.  2 ;  Deut  xxxiiL  16.     See 
Part  IL  It. 

'  la.  xli.  19. 

*  Bxod.  xxT.  6,  10,  18;    xxtL  26; 
xxrii.  1,  6,  &c 

*  Tha  gum  which  czudea  from  H  la 


aaid  to  be  the  old  Arabian  firankiocenae, 
and  is  brought  from  Sinai  by  T6r.  See 
Clarke's  Trarela,  roL  t.  75. 

*  Num.  xxxiii.  18,  19. 

'  1  Kings  xix.  4,  mistnaslaled  '*  ju- 
niper.** It  is  the  **spartium  junoiim  **  of 
Linnaus.  In  Job  xxx.  4,  it  is  described 
aa  the  food  of  the  wild  inhabttanta  of 
Edom  when  driren  into  the  Desert.  The 
word  is  also  used  in  Ps.  oxx.  4.  See 
Part  II.  iT.  xiL 

"  The  palms  in  the  palm-grorea  at  T6r 
are  all  registered.  Property  in  them  ia 
capital;  marriage  portiona  are  giren  in 
datea,  like  tulips  in  Holland.  (Henniker, 
p.  217.) 
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station  of  the  wanderings^  or  in  the  grove^  which  still  exists  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba*,  were  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  "  Elim,"  "  Elath,"  or  "  Eloth',"— "  the  trees."  The 
"  tarfa,"  or  tamarisk,  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  history 
of  the  Exodus ;  yet,  if  the  tradition  of  the  Greek  Church  and 
of  the  Arabs  be  adopted,  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
wanderings  by  the  "  manna "  which  distils  from  it,  as  gum- 
arabic  from  tiie  acacia.  It  is  also  brought  within  the  limit 
of  their  earlier  history  by  the  grove  of  "  tamarisks*,"  which 
Abraham  planted  round  the  weUs  of  Beersheba,  as  soon  as  he 
had  exchanged  the  vegetation  of  Palestine — ^the  oaks  of  Moreh 
and  of  Mamre, — ^for  the  wild  and  scanty  shrubs  of  the  desert 
frontier.  The  "  lasaf  "  or  "  asaf,"  the  caper  plant,  Uie  bright 
green  creeper  which  climbs  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  in 
the  Sinaitic  valleys^  has  been  identified  on  grounds  of  great 
probability  with  the  "  hyssop  "  or  "  ezob  "  of  Scripture,  and 
thus  explains  whence  came  the  green  branches  used,  even  in  the 
Desert,  for  sprinkling  the  water  over  the  tents  of  the  Israelites'* 
Again,  it  has  often  been  asked  whether  there  are  The  pbysi- 
any  natural  phenomena  by  which  the  wonders  of  the  ^  p^®^" 
giving  of  the  Law  can  be  explained  or  illustrated.  There 
are  at  first  sight  many  appearances  which,  to  an  unpractised  eye. 


*  Bzo<L  XT.  27;  xtL  1;  Num.  xxxiii.  9. 

*  Dent  ii  8;  1  Kings  ix.  26  ;  2  Kings 
xiT.  22;  xvi.  6;  2Chr.  riu.  17  ;  xxvi.  2. 

'  It  is  the  tame  word  which  in  P&Ies- 
tine  is  osed  habitually  fi)r  the  ilex  or 
terebnUk;  an  instroctiTe  change,  because 
the  terebinth  is  as  emphatically  the  dis- 
tinguished tree  (if  one  may  so  say)  of 
Palestine,  as  the  palm  is  of  the  Desert. 
See  Chapter  II. 

*  The  ••Eshcl"  of  Gen.  xxi.  88.  It 
is  also  used  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  6,  for  a  tree 
at  Ramab  ;  and  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.  18,  for 
a  tree  at  Jabesh,  which  in  1  Chron.  x.  12, 
is  caUed  an  ''oak**  (Elah).  Tbis  last 
examine  perhaps  throws  doubt  on  the 
previous  usage.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  tht  tamarisk  is  intended 
in  Gen.  xxL  38.  See  Part  II.  iT.,  and 
Appendix. 

*  Hitter,  Sinai,  345,  761.  I  remember 
it  espedaUy  in  the  W&dy  Shell&l,  the 
WAdy  Bl-'Ain,  and  the  Stk  at  Petra. 
(See  Part  II.  pp.  68,  79,  88.)  To  us,  as 
to  Lepeius    and    Forskal,   the   Bedouin 


name  seemed  to  be  La%af  or  Lmtf,  But 
it  is  the  same  as  Burckhardt,  Freytag, 
and  Richardson  give  under  the  name  of 
Auef^sA  Afaf;  and  the  other  form  is 
probably  only  a  corruption  of  al-ataf 
(See  Journal  of  R.  Aslat.  Soc.,  No.  xy. 
203).  The  arguments  in  &your  of  the 
identification  are  thus  summed  up  by 
Professor  Boyle.  '*  It  is  found  in  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  Deserts  of  Sinai  ...  Its 
habit  is  to  grow  on  the  most  barren  soil, 
or  rocky  precipice,  or  the  side  of  a  walL 
...  It  has,  moreover,  always  been 
supposed  to  possess  cleansing  properties, 
[espedally  in  cutaneous  disorders.  Pliny, 
H.  N.,  XX.  151.  ...  It  is  capable  of 
yielding  a  stick,  to  which  the  sponge 
might  be  affixed."  (Journal  of  R.  Asiat. 
Soc,  No.  XT.  p.  202.)  The  word  So-crcinrof 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  LXX  as 
the  Greek  name  most  nearly  resembling 
the  Hebrew  '*Kzob"  in  sound,  though 
differing  in  sense.  Thus  Dopif  is  used  for 
«*5ir«A,"  and  Bd^of  for  "^amoA." 
*  Num.  xiz.  18. 
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seem  indications  of  volcanic  agency.  But  they  are  all,  it  is 
believed,  illusory.  The  vast  heaps,  as  of  calcined  mountains, 
are  only  the  detritus  of  iron  in  the  sandstone  formation'.  The 
traces  of  igneous  action  on  the  granite  rocks  belong  to  their  first 
upheaving,  not  to  any  subsequent  convulsions.  Everywhere 
there  are  signs  of  the  action  of  water,  nowhere  of  fire.  On  the 
other  hand  the  mysterious  sounds  which  have  been  mentioned 
on  Um-Shomer  and  Gebel  Mousa,  may  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  terrors  described  in  the  Mosaic  narrative.  If  they  are, 
they  furnish  an  additional  illustration,  not  to  say  an  additional 
proof,  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative.  If  they  are  not, 
it  must  rest,  as  heretofore,  on  its  own  internal  evidence. 

Finally,  the  relation  of  the  Desert  to  its  modem  inhabitants 
Thepr«wiii  ^  ^^  illustrative  of  its  ancient  history.  The  general 
^'*^'*^*^*"*^  name'  by  which  the  Hebrews  called  "the  wilderness," 
including  always  that  of  Sinai,  was  "  the  pasture/*  Bare  as  the 
surface  of  the  Desert  is,  yet  the  thin  clothing  of  vegetation 
which  is  seldom  entirely  withdrawn,  especially  the  aromatic 
shrubs  on  the  high  hill-sides,  furnishes  sufficient  sustenance  for 
the  herds  of  the  six  thousand  Bedouins  *  who  constitute  the 
present  population  of  the  Peninsula. 

'*  Along  the  momitoin  ledges  green. 
The  eofttter'd  sheep  st  will  may  glean 
The  Desert^s  spicy  stores^." 

So  were  they  seen  following  the  daughters  or  the  shepherd- 
slaves  of  Jethro.  So  may  they  be  seen  climbing  the  rocks,  or 
gathered  round  the  pools  and  springs  of  the  valleys,  under  the 
charge  of  the  black- veiled  Bedouin  women  of  the  present  day. 
And  in  the  Tiyaha,  Towara,  or  Alouin  tribes,  with  their  chiefs 
and  followers,  their  dress,  and  manners,  and  habitations,  we 
probably  see  the  likeness  of  the  Midianites,  the  Ainalekites,  and 
the  Israelites  themselves  in  tliis  their  earliest  stage  of  existence. 
The  long  straight  lines  of  black  tents  which  cluster  round  the 
Desert  springs,  present  to  us  on  a  small  scale  the  image  of  the 

>  See  Part  11.  tL  I  ought  perhaps  to  bahly  the  plural  of  'Bedoni,*  the  a^jec- 
ntitice  the  *'hot  springs**  of  the  FeninsoU,  tiTe  of  *  Beda  *  or  *  Badn  *— the  Desert— 
which  howeter  are,  I  beliete,  all  on  the  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness  as  op- 
coast,  posed  to  'FeUah*  and  <FeUahin/  the 
'  **Mi«lbar.**  See  Appendix,  s«id  voce.  inhabitants  of  Tillages  and  cnltirated 
*  As  this  word  will  be  constantly  nsed  ground.  (Barton ;  Meocah,  iii.  34.) 
in  the  following  pages,  it  may  be  as  well  *  Christian  Tear,  5th  Sunday  in  Leak, 
onoo  for   all  to  state,  that   it  is  pro- 
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Tast  encampment  gathered  round  the  one  Sacred  Tent  which, 
with  its  coverings  of  dyed  skins,  stood  conspicuous  in  the 
midst,  and  which  recalled  the  period  of  their  nomadic  life  long 
after  their  settlement  in  Palestine'.  The  deserted  Tillages — 
marked  by  rude  enclosures  of  stone — are  doubtless  such  as 
those  to  which  the  Hebrew  wanderers  gave  the  name'  of 
^'Hazeroth,"  and  which  afterwards  furnished  the  type  of  the 
primitive  sanctuary  at  Shiloh*.  The  rude  burial-groimds,  with 
the  many  nameless  head-stones,  far  away  from  human  habita- 
tion, are  such  as  the  host  of  Israel  must  have  left  behind  them 
at  the  different  stages  of  their  progress — at  Massah,  at  Sinai, 
at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  '^  the  graves  of  desire/'  The  salutations 
of  the  chiefs,  in  their  bright  scarlet  robes,  the  one  **  going  out 
to  meet  the  other,"  the  "obeisance,"  the  "kiss"  on  each  side 
the  head,  the  silent  entrance  into  the  tent  for  consultation,  are 
all  graphically  described  in  the  encounter  between  Moses  and 
Jethro*.  The  constitution  of  the  tribes,  with  the  subordinate 
degrees  of  sheykhs,  recommended  by  Jethro  to  Moses,  is  the 
very  same  which  still  exists  amongst  those  who  are  possibly 
his  lineal  descendants — ^the  gentle  race  of  the  Towara\ 

As  we  pass  from  the  Desert  to  its  inhabitants,  a  question 
naturally  arises — How  far  can  we  be  sure  that 
we  have  the  same  outlines,  and  colours,  and  forms,  the^tunu 
that  were  presented  to  those  who  wandered  through  ^^^  ^' 
these  mountains  and  valleys  three  thousand  years 
ago  ?  It  might  at  first  sight  seem,  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  the  interest  of  the  Desert  of  Sinai  would 
be  unique ;  that  here,  more  than  in  any  other  great  stage  of 
historical  events,  the  outward  scene  must  remain  precisely  as  it 
was ;  that  the  convent  of  Justinian  with  its  gardens,  the  ruins 
of  Paran,  with  the  remains  of  hermits*  cells  long  since  desolate, 
are  the  only  alterations  which  human  hands  have  introduced 
into  these  wild  solitudes.  Even  the  Egyptian  monuments  and 
sculptures  which  are  carved  out  of  the  sandstone  rocks,  were 
already  there,  as  the  Israelites  passed  by — memorials  at  once 
of  their  servitude  and  of  their  deliverance.    But  a  diflBculty  has 

»  1  Chron.  xxi.  29  ;  2  Chron.  I  3.  <  ExoduB  xtUi.  7. 

2  See  p.  80,  and  Appendix,  ChaUer.  '  Ritter,  Sinai,  pp.  936|  987; 

•  See  Chapter  V. 
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often  been  stated  that  renders  it  necessary  somewhat  to  modify 
this  assumption  of  absolute  identity  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  Desert  The  question  is  asked — *'  How  could  a  tribe, 
so  numerous  and  powerful  as,  on  any  hypothesis,  the  Israelites 
must  have  been',  be  maintained  in  this  inhospitable  desert?" 
It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  they  were  sustained  by  miracles  ; 
for  except  the  manna,  the  quails,  and  the  three  interventions 
in  regard  to  water,  none  such  are  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic 
history ;  and  if  we  have  no  warrant  to  take  away,  we  have  no 
warrant  to  add.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  say  that  this  difficulty 
is  a  proof  of  the  impossibility,  and  therefore  of  the  unhistorical 
character  of  the  narrative.  For,  as  Ewald  has  well  shown,  the 
general  truth  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  is  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  history  of  IsraeL 
Something,  of  course,  may  be  allowed  for  the  spread  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  far  and  wide  through  the  whole  peninsula; 
something,  also,  for  the  constant  means  of  support  from  their 
own  flocks  and  herds.  More,  also,  might  be  elicited  than  has 
yet  been  done,  from  the  undoubted  CEU^t  that  a  population 
nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  whole  permanent  population  of 
the  Peninsula  does  actually  pass  through  the  Desert,  in  the 
caravan  of  the  five  thousand  African  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Mecca.  It  is,  of  course,  a  number  incomparably  less  than  that 
ascribed  to  the  Israelites,  and  passing  only  for  a  few  days,  but 
still  it  shows  what  may  be  done  for  a  large  addition  to  the 
habitual  population  of  the  country,  even  when  traversing  a 
portion  of  the  Desert  (the  Tih)  far  less  available  for  resources 
of  life  than  the  mountains  of  Sinai.  Yet  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged  that  none  of  these  considerations  solve  the  difficulty, 
tliough  they  mitigate  its  force.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
observe  what  indications  there  may  be  of  the  mountains  of 
Sinai  having  ever  been  able  to  furnish  greater  resources  than  at 
present     These  indications  are  well  summed  up  by  Bitter'. 

'  la  spite  of  the  difficuHiai  attandiiig  critical  ioTe«tig»tioii  of  thia  history  in- 

upon  the  Rtatement  of  the  600, 000  jumed  clineB  to  adopt  the  numben  of  600, 000  aa 

men,  aa  given  in  the  Fentatench,  and  the  authentic.  Bwald,  QeKshichta,  (2nd edit.) 

QDorrUinty  always  attached  to  attaining  iL  61,  2r*3,  S&9. 

exact  itateinents  of  oQinbert  in  any  an-  <  Bitter,  Sinai,   pp.   926,    927.     See 

cient  text,  or  in  any  Oriental  calcnlatioa,  also  Ciqitain  Allen's  **  Dead  Sea,**  roL  il 

in  this  ease  the  most  recent  and  the  most  290—298. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vegetation  of  the  w&dys  has  con- 
siderably decreased.      In  part,  this  would  be  an  inevitable 
effect  of  the  violence  of  the  winter  torrents.     The  trunks  of 
palm-trees  washed  up  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from 
which  the  living  tree  has  now  for  many  centuries  disappeared, 
show  what  may  have  been  the  devastation  produced  amongst 
those  mountains,  where  the  floods,  especially  in  earlier  times, 
must  have  been  violent  to  a  degree  unknown  in  Palestine ; 
whilst  the  peculiar  cause — ^the  impregnation  of  salt — ^which  has 
preserved  the  vestiges  of  the  older  vegetation  there,  has  here, 
of  course,  no  existence.   The  traces  of  such  a  destruction  were 
pointed  out  to  Burckhardt  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Sinai\ 
as  having  occurred  within  half  a  century  before  his  visit ;  also 
to  WeUsted',  as  having  occurred  near  Tor,  in  1882.    In  part, 
the  same  result  has  followed  from  the  reckless  waste  of  the 
Bedouin  tribes — reckless  in  destroying,  and  careless  in  re- 
plenishing.   A  fire,  a  pipe,  lit  under  a  grove  of  Desert  trees, 
may  clear  away  the  vegetation  of  a  whole  valley.     So  Laborde 
observed*,   to    justify    his   preference    of    the    Wady    Useit 
to  the  Wady  Ghurundel  as  the  site  of  Elim,  against  the 
objection  that  there  were  fewer  palms  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.     The  truth  of  his  remark  is  amply  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  his 
visit,  the  case  is  reversed.     There  may,  perhaps,  be  not  more 
palms  at  Useit  than  in  Laborde's  time,  but  there  are  fewer  at 
Ghurundel ;  and  no  one  now  who  was  guided  by  the  wish  to 
choose  the  larger  palm-grove  could  hesitate  to  select  Useit\ 
Again,  it  is  mentioned  by  BUppell,  that  the  acacia  trees  have 
been  of  late  years  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  Bedouins  for  the 
sake  of  charcoal ;  especially  since  they  have  been  compelled 
by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  pay  a  tribute  in  charcoal  for  an 
assault  committed  on  the  Mecca  caravattn  in  the  year  1823*. 
Charcoal  from  the  acacia  is,  in  fact,  the  chief,  perhaps  it 
might  be  said  the  only,  traffic  of  the  Peninsula.     Camels  are 
constantly  met,  loaded  with  this  wood,  on  the  way  between 
Cairo  and  Suez.    And  as  this  probably  has  been  carried  on  in 


>  Barckhardt,  p.  588. 

>  Wellfted,  U.  15. 

'  Commentary  on  Bzodnfl,  p.  $5. 


*  In  1853  I  ooonted  twenty  at  Useit, 
and  six  at  GhnmndeL    See  Part  II.  W. 

•  B&ppell,  p.  190. 
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great  degree  hy  the  monlu  of  the  GonTent,  it  may  account  for 
the  iact,  that  whereas  in  the  valleys  of  the  western  and  the 
eastern  clusters  this  tree  abounds  more  or  less,  yet  in  the 
central  cluster  itself,  to  which  modem  tradition  certainly,  and 
geographical  oousiderations  probably,  point  as  the  mountain  of 
the  buming  '  thorn/  and  the  scene  of  the  building  of  the  Ark 
and  all  the  utenub  of  the  Tabernacle  &om  this  very  wood, 
there  is  now  not  a  single  acacia  to  be  seen.  If  this  be  bo,  the 
greater  abundance  of  vegetation  would,  as  is  well  known,  have 
furnished  a  greater  abundance  of  water,  and  this  again  would 
re-act  on  the  vegetation,  from  which  the  means  of  Bubsistence 
would  be  procured.  How  much  may  be  done  by  a  careM  use 
of  such  water  and  such  ■  soil  as  the  Desert  supplies,  may  be 
seen  by  the  only  two  spots  to  which,  now,  a  diligent  and  provi- 
dent attention  is  paid ;  namely,  the  gardens  at  the  Wells  of 
Moses,  under  the  care  of  the  French  and  English  agents  from 
Suez,  and  the  gardens  in  the  valleys  of  Gebel  Mousa,  imder 
the  care  of  the  Qreek  monks  of  the  convent  of  St  Catherine. 
Even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  if  we  may  trqst  the 
expression  of  Monconys',  the  Wady  Er-Baheh  in  front  of  the 
convent,  now  entirely  bare,  was  "  a  vast  green  plain," — "  une 
grande  champagne  verte."  And  that  there  was  in  ancient  times 
it — which  would,  again,  by 
}  consider  and  to  cultivate 
increase  and  to  preserve 
indications*.     The  Amale- 

1  b7  iniMla  from  the  IcmTca  of  tbc 
riik,  nud  only  for  medicinal  pnr- 
:,  and  &lling  on  the  gnntnd  oalj  fiem 

tut  or  atf^aii,  and  U  pneent  pro- 
1  in  mlEdeDt  qnutitia  odIj  to 


few  polnU  of  limiluitj  vith  IM 
all  icmid  thing,  unall  ■*  th«  hoar- 
oo  tbe  ground  ;  iike  eoriandtr  Mtd, 
^  it4  taate  like  vafen  made  with 
r ;  gathered  and  ground  in  MtUa, 
wat  ,'a  a  mortar,  iKked  io  [aiu  and 
:  into  caixt,  and  its  taite  ai  tho 
of  fnah  oil ; "  and  upokeu  of  ai 
ng  at  leaat  a  oonaidenblo  part  of 
uteoancs  of  a  Tait  caiaTu  like  that 
e  lacaelitea.  All  the  anumenta  in 
r  of  the  ancient  Tie*  of  the  idenlit; 
be  tM  in  fiitlor  (pp.  MS— 695), 
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kites,  who  contested  the  passage  of  the  Desert  with  Israel  were, 
—if  we  may  draw  any  inferences  from  this  very  fact,  as  weU  as 
from  their  wide-spread  name  and  power  even  to  the  time  of 
Saul  and  David,  and  from  the  allusion  to  them  in  Balaam's 
prophecy  as  "  the  first  of  the  nations," — something  more  than 
a  mere  handful  of  Bedouins.  The  Egyptian  copper-mines  and 
monuments  and  hieroglyphics,  in  Sarbut-el-Kedem  and  the 
Wddy  Megftra,  imply  a  degree  of  intercourse  between  Egypt 
and  the  Peninsula  in  the  earliest  days  of  Egypt,  of  which 
all  other  traces  have  long  ceased.  The  ruined  cities  of 
Edom  in  the  mountains  east  of  the  'Arabah,  and  the  remains 
and  history  of  Petra  itself,  indicate  a  traffic  and  a  popula- 
tion in  these  remote  regions  which  now  seems  to  us  almost 
inconceivable.  And  even  in  much  later  times, — in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  of  our  era — the  writings  of  Christian 
pilgrims  on  the  rocks,  whether  in  the  Sinaitic  characters,  in 
Greek,  or  in  Arabic  ;  as  well  as  the  numerous  remains  of  ceUs, 
gardens,  houses,  chapels,  and  churches,  now  deserted  and 
ruined,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gebel  Mousa  and  of 
Serb&l,  all  show  that  even  the  Desert  was  not  always  the 
dreary  waste  that  it  is  now.  Whether  these  changes  are 
sufficient  to  explain  the  difficulty  in  answer  to  which  they  are 
alleged,  may  be  doubtful.  But  they  at  least  help  to  meet  it, 
and  they  must  under  any  circumstances  be  borne  in  mind,  to 
modify  in  some  degree  the  image  which  we  form  to  ourselves  of 
the  scenes  of  the  Israelite  history. 

III.  And  now,  is  it  possible  to  descend  into  details,  and  to 
ascertain  the  route  by  which  the  Israelites  passed —  j^^^  ^^ 
over  the  Bed  Sea,  and  then  through  the  Desert  to  diMons  of 
Palestine  ?  First,  can  we  be  guided  by  tradition  ?  *^®  ^>*»*<>^- 
In  other  words,  has  the  recollection  of  those  past  events  formed 
part  of  the  historical  consciousness  and  tradition  of  the  Desert, 
or  has  it  been  merely  devised  in  later  times  from  conjectures 


all  those  in  &Totir  of  the  modern  view  of 
the  diTersity  of  the  two  kinds  of  manna, 
in  BobinBon  (toI.  i.  p.  170)  and  Laborde 
(Commentary  on  Bxodns  and  Numbers, 
p.  97).  So  far  as  the  argument  against 
its  identity  depends  on  its  insaffidency, 
the  greater  abnndance  of  vegetation,  and 


therefore  of  tarfa  trees,  should  be  taken 
into  account.  And  it  should  be  obserred^ 
that  Uie  manna  found  in  Kurdistan  and 
Persia  far  more  nearly  correspondB  to  the 
Mosaic  account,  and  also  is  asserted  by 
the  Bedouins  and  others  to  fall  fresh  from 
heaven  (Wellsted,  IL  48). 
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either  of  the  Greek  monks  and  hermits  of  Sinai  speculating  on 
1.  Aimb  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  the  Bedouin 
tradition,  chiefs  applying  here  and  there  a  fragment  of  liieir 
knowledge  of  Hie  Koran?  Such  a  question  can  only  be 
authoritatively  answered  by  a  traveller  who,  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  Arabic,  has  sifted  and  compared  the  various 
legends  and  stories  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  Peninsula.  But 
any  one,  by  combining  his  own  experience,  however  slight, 
with  the  accoimts  of  previous  travellers,  especially  of  Burckhardt, 
may  form  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  From  whatever  date 
it  may  be  derived,  there  is  unquestionably  a  general  atmosphere 
of  Mosaic  tradition  everywhere.  From  Petra  to  Cairo — from 
the  northern  platform  of  the  Peninsula  to  its  southern  extremity, 
TrmditioDs  the  name  and  the  story  of  Moses  are  still  predominant 
of  Mo0M.  There  are  the  two  groups  of  **  Wells  of  Moses,'*  one 
on  each  side  the  Qulf  of  Suez — ^tiiere  are  the  '*  Baths  of 
Pharaoh  " — and  the  "  Baths  of  Moses  **  further  down  the  coast ; 
tliere  is  the  '*  Seat  of  Moses,*'  near  Bisdtin,  and  in  the  Wftdy 
Feiron ;  there  is  the  *'  Mountain  of  Moses  **  in  the  cluster  of 
Sinai ;  the  *'  Cleft  of  Moses  '*  in  Mount  St.  Catherine ;  the 
*•  Valley  **  and  the  "  Cleft  of  Moses,**  at  Petra ;  the  "  Island  of 
Pharaoh,'*  or  of  "Moses,**  in  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba.  There  is 
the  romantic  story  told  to  Burckhardt*,  that  the  soughing  of 
wind  down  the  Pass  of  Nuweybi'a,  on  that  gulf,  is  the  wailing 
of  Moses  as  he  leaves  his  loved  mountains;  there  is  the 
"  Hill  of  Aaron,'*  at  the  base  of  the  traditional  Hereb ;  the 
"  Tomb  of  Aaron,"  at  the  summit  of  the  "  Mountain  of  Aaron  ** 
overhanging  Petra.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  plateau  of 
the  Tih,  or  the  Wanderings,  on  the  north  of  the  Peninsula, 
— the  valley  of  the  Tih,  with  the  Mountain  of  Ohriboun  (Doubt), 
on  the  soutliem  road  from  Cairo  to  Suez — and  the  Oebel 
'Attuka,  or  Mountain  of  Deliverance,  between  that  valley  and 
Suez,  have  reference  to  the  wanderings  and  the  escape  of  IsraeL 
But  these  latter  names  may  perhaps  have  originated  in  the 
dangers  and  deliverances  of  the  Mecca  pilgrimage. 

Two  circumstances  throw  doubt  on  the  continuity  of  this 
tradition.     The  first  is,  that  hardly  in  one  instance  do  the 

1  BttnkkM^t,  p.  617.  For  tbe  pr«Mnt  Minralmu  ti«ditkmi,  ne  Note  A. 
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actual  localities  bear  the  names  preserved  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. These  names  are  frequent  and  precise.  The  •^  .  , 
different  regions  of  the  Desert  which  are  indicated  by  anoieni 
their  natural  features,  as  above  described,  all  seem  to  °*™*"' 
have  had  their  special  nomenclatures.  All  these  as  general  names 
have  perished.  One  name  only,  that  of  Parauy  has  Hngered  in  the 
valley  and  city  of  that  name — apparently  the  same  as  that  cor- 
rupted into  Feirdn,  The  names  of  the  particular  stations  which 
are  given  both  in  the  general  narrative,  and  in  the  special 
enumeration  in  the  88rd  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  have 
also  disappeared.  There  are  three  possible  exceptions :  the 
defile  of  Muktala  may  be  a  corruption  of  Migdol ;  Ajerood  of 
Pi'hakiroth ;  Huderah  oiHazeroth.  But  these  are  all  doubtful, 
and  of  the  others,  even  the  most  celebrated,  Marah,  Elim,  and 
Bephidim,  no  trace  remains.  More  remarkable  still,  perhaps, 
if  we  did  not  remember  how  very  rarely  mountains  retain  their 
nomenclature  from  age  to  age,  is  the  disappearance  of  the  names 
of  Horeb  and  Sinai*.  What  was  the  original  meaning  or  special 
appropriation  of  these  two  names  it  is  difficult  to  determine*. 
"  Horeb "  is  probably  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Dried-up 
Ground;"  "Sinai"  the  "Mountain  of  the  Thorn."  Either 
name  applies,  therefore,  almost  equally  to  the  general  aspect  or 
to  the  general  vegetation  of  the  whole  range.  But  both  are  now 
superseded  by  the  fanciful  appellations  which  attach  to  each 
separate  peak,  or  by  the  common  name  of  "Tor,"  in  which  all 
are  merged  alike. 

The  names  now  given  to  the  mountains,  as  before  observed,  are 


'  One  of  the  most  intelligent  gnides  I 
ever  saw  in  any  mountain  country — 
Sbeykh  Zeddan,  Sheykh  of  Serb&l— who 
aooompanied  us  to  the  top  of  that  moun- 
tain, was  wholly  unaoquainted  with  the 
names  of  Horeb  and  Sinai ;  and  this 
seemed  to  be  the  general  rule.  But  it 
must  be  obserred,  that  in  Niebuhr's  time 
the  Arabs  spoke  of  the  whole  cluster  now 
called  *«TAr"as  **T6r  Sina'*  (Descrip- 
tion de  TArabie,  p.  200)  ;  and  the  litUe 
Arab  guides  of  the  conyent  (as  will  be 
noticed  afterwards,  see  p.  40)  gaTe  to  one 
particular  peak  the  name  of  "Sena.** 

'  The  special  use  of  *' Horeb'*  and 
<' Sinai"  in  the  Old  Testament  has  often 
been  discussed.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  depends  rather  on  a  distinction  of 


usage  than  of  place.  1.  In  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  and  Niunbers,  Sinai  is  always 
and  exclusiyely  used  for  the  scene  of  the 
Giving  of  the  Law  ;  Horth  beingonly  used 
twice — ^for  the  scene  of  the  Burning  Bush, 
and  of  the  Striking  of  the  Rock.  (Bz.uL 
1,  xviL  6,  are  doubtful ;  Sx.  xxxiii  6, 
is  ambiguous.)  2.  In  Deuteronomy,  Horeb 
is  substituted  for  Sinai,  the  former  being 
always  used,  the  latter  never,  for  the 
Mountain  of  the  Law.  3.  In  the  Psalms 
the  two  are  used  indifferently  for  the 
Mountain  of  the  Law.  4.  In  1  Kings  xix. 
8,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  to  what 
part,  if  to  any  special  part,  Horeb  is  ap- 
plied. For  a  further  discussion  of  the 
subject,  see  Lepsius*  Letters,  p.  817. 
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chiefly  derived  either  from  the  adjacent  wadys,  or  from  their  pecu* 
liar  vegetation.  Some  few  are  called  from  some  natural  pecu- 
Uodem  U&nty,  such  as  Gebel  Hammam,  so  called  from  the  warm 
"•"•^  springs  at  its  foot ;  or  Tast  Sudr,  from  its  cuplike  shape. 
Some,  however,  both  of  the  wadys  and  the  mountains,  are  called 
from  legendary  or  historical  events  attached  to  them.  Such  are 
the  Wady  Es-Sheykh', — ^the  central  valley  of  the  Peninsula, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  tomb  of  Sheykh  Saleh ;  the 
Gebel  el-Banat — the  *'  Mountain  of  the  Damsels,"  so  called  from 
a  story  of  two  Bedouin  sisters  having,  in  a  fit  of  disappointed  love, 
twisted  their  hair  together,  and  leaped  from  the  two  peaks  of  the 
mountain^which,  in  all  probability,  originated  the  legend ;  the 
Gebel-Katherin,  or  Mountain  of  St.  Catherine,  the  scene  of  the 
miraculous  translation  of  the  body  of  that  saint  from  Alexandria. 
This  nomenclature  suggests  the  likelihood  that  the  various  names 
before  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Mosaic  history  are 
comparatively  modem.  If  the  monks  of  the  convent  have  been 
able  so  completely  to  stamp  the  name  of  St.  Catherine  on  one 
of  their  peaks,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  may  have 
been  equally  able  to  stamp  the  name  of  Moses  on  the  other*. 

But,  secondly,  the  moment  that  the  Arab  traditions  of  Moses 
are  examined  in  detail,  they  are  too  fantastic  to  be  treated 
seriously.  They  may  well  be  taken  as  representing  some 
indistinct  or  mysterious  impressions  left  by  that  colossal  figure 
as  he  passed  before  the  vision  of  their  ancestors.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  apply  them  for  verification  of  special  events  or 
localities.  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  Niebuhr  has  well 
remarked,  is  fixed  wherever  the  traveller  puts  the  question  to 
his  Arab  guides.  The  "Wells  of  Moses,"  the  "Baths  of 
Pharaoh,"  the  "  Baths  of  Moses,"  all  down  the  Gulf  of  Suez  ; 
and  the  "  Island  of  Pharaoh,"  in  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba,  equally 
derive  their  names  from  traditions  of  the  passage  at  each  of 
these  particular  spots.    The  "  warm  springs  of  Pharaoh  "  are 


1  Sm  p.  54  ;  Part  IL  p.  77. 

*  At  the  Mine  tune  it  b  impotsible 
not  to  ramArk  tli«  rnueh  gr«ftt«r  uowmm 
with  whioh  foreign  tnditlooa  strike  root 
here  than  voold  be  the  eaee  in  Borope. 
Sinc«  BnrekhardVe  time,  the  ipring  of 
How4n  has  been  gcMraUy  aMmmed  tobe 
Marah.    Had  Uiia  ipring  been  in  Bnfland, 


Italy,  or  Greece^  the  place  wonU  long 
before  thia  haTe  reoeiTed  the  name  which 
traTellen  and  gnidea  are  anxious  to  im- 
poee  upon  it.  Bat  here,  in  ipite  of  the 
endeaTonn  made  by  erery  party  that 
paaea  to  extract  a  confenion  of  the 
deaired  name,  **  Howira"  it  sUll  ia,  and 
probably  will  remaioi 
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bis  last  breath  as  tbe  waves  passed  over  him ;  tbe  '*  Wells  of 
Moses,"  tbe  "  Batbs  of  Moses,"  tbe  great  "  Clefts  of  Moses  "  on 
St.  Catberine,  and  at  Petra,  are  equally  tbe  results  of  Moses' 
rod.  Tbe  "  Mountain  of  Moses "  is  so  called,  not  so  mucb 
from  any  tradition  of  tbe  Giving  of  tbe  Law,  as  because  it  is 
supposed  to  contain  in  tbe  cavity  of  tbe  granite  rock  tbe  im- 
pression of  bis  back,  as  be  bid  bimself  from  tbe  presence  of 
God.  His  visit  to  Sinai  is  apparently  separated  from  tbat  of 
tbe  Cbildren  of  Israel,  wbo,  according  to  tbe  Bedouin  story, 
occupied  tbe  wbole  forty  years  in  vainly  endeavouring  to  cross 
tbe  platform  of  tbe  Tib. 

2.  If  tbe  Arab  tradition  fails  in  establisbing  particular  localities, 
so  does  also  tbe  Greek  tradition  as  preserved  in  tbe  Greek  tra- 
convent.  How  far  in  earlier  times  tbe  monks  were  ^*><>»«* 
better  guides  tban  tbey  are  at  present,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
At  present,  and  as  far  back  as  tbe  modem  race  of  travellers 
extends,  tbere  is  probably  no  brancb  of  tbe  vast  fititemity  of 
ciceroni  so  unequal  to  tbeir  task  as  tbe  twenty-one  monks  of  tbe 
most  interesting  convent  in  tbe  world.  Exiles  from  tbe  islands  in 
tbe  Greek  Arcbipelago ;  rebels  against  monastic  rules  at  bome; 
lunatics  sent  for  recovery ;  none  as  a  general  rule  remaining 
longer  tban  two  or  tbree  years ;  witb  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Arabic,  witb  no  call  upon  tbeir  exertions,  and  no  cbeck  upon 
tbeir  ignorance,  tbey  know  less  about  tbe  localities  wbicb 
surround  tbem  tban  tbe  bumblest  of  tbe  Bedouin  serfs  wbo 
wait  upon  tbeir  bounty.  It  may  be  said,  perbaps,  tbat  for  tbis 
very  reason,  tbey  may  bave  tbe  more  faitbfally  banded  down 
tbe  traditions  of  tbe  first  inhabitants  of  tbe  convent.  Yet, 
wben  we  remember  bow  many  of  tbese  sites  bave  evidently  been 
selected  for  tbe  sake  of  convenience  ratber  tban  of  trutb,  it  is 
not  easy  to  trust  a  tradition  tbat  bas  descended  tbrougb  sucb 
channels  even  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  unless  it  can  render 
good  its  claim  to  be  the  offspring  of  another,  which  requires  for 
its  genuineness  another  fifteen  hundred  still.  In  order  to  bring 
it  into  the  round  of  the  daily  sights,  the  cleft  of  Korab,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  is  transferred  from  Kadesh  Bamea  to  the  foot  of 
Horeb.  Tbe  peak  of  Gebel  Mousa,  now  pointed  out  by  tbem 
as  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  fidls  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  requirements  of  tbe  narrative*     Repbidim  bas  been 
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always  Bhown  within  an  hour's  walk  instead  of  a  day's  march 
from  the  mountain.  The  monks  in  the  last  century  confessed 
or  rather  boasted  that  they  had  themselves  invented  the  foot- 
mark of  Mahomet's  mule,  in  order  to  secure  the  devotion  of  the 
Bedouins.  The  cypress,  surmounted  by  a  cross  and  cut  into 
the  shape  of  a  serpent,  in  the  court  of  the  convent,  in  all  pro- 
bability was  intended  to  commemorate  the  really  remote  event 
of  the  erection  of  the  Brazen  Serpent'.  Tor,  and  even  'Akaba, 
were  long  shown  as  Elim*. 

3.  There  are,  however,  some  few  traces  of  traditions  extend- 
Atfly  tern-  ing  beyond  the  age  of  Justinian,  or  of  Mahomet,  which 
ditioQi,  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  Josephus,  here  as  else- 
where, refers  throughout  to  sources  of  information  not  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  free  from  the  grotesqueness  and 
absurdity  of  the   Babbinical  interpretations.     Eusebius  and 

oTBoMbiiu  J^**^^®  ^^  speak  as  if  the  nomenclature  of  the 
and  Je-  Desert'  was  in  some  instances  known  to  them,  either 
'^™*'  by  tradition  or  conjecture.  The  selection  of  the  sites 
of  the  two  great  convents  of  Feiron  and  St.  Catherine,  though 
it  may  have  been  dictated  in  part  by  the  convenience  of  the 
neighbouring  water  and  vegetation,  yet  must  also  have  been  in 
part  influenced  by  a  pre-existing  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  those 
spots.  One  point  there  is, — ^not,  indeed,  in  the  Peninsula  itself, 
but  in  connexion  with  the  route  of  the  Israelites — in  which  the 
local  tradition  so  remarkably  coincides  with  every  indication 
furnished  by  historical  notices,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  country, 
as  not  only  to  vindicate  credibility  for  itself,  but  to  lend  some 
authority    to    the  traditions  of   the    Desert    generally — the 


'  Thif  ohwumtioiilowe  to  the  Monntte 
dnving  of  the  eonTent  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Herbert  Herriee. 

s  Wellited  (it  18)  myi  tbM  «<tli« 
tTMlitioni  of  the  country  aaeert  T6r  to  be 
Blim,  where  Moeee  and  hU  hooMhcM 
enmmped;*'  and  that  **  the  Hohamedan 

C'lgntDM  prooeading  to  or  rvtnminf  from 
eooa  give  implicit  credence  to  the  tradi- 
tion, **  and  **  beliere  the  waters  to  be  eA- 
eacKMn  in  mnoring  ontaoeona  and  other 
tropical  diM)rdera.'*  Thii  ehowi  the  im- 
poftaaee  of  an  aoenrate  distinction  of  the 
diflerentcUsses  of  tradition.  There  is  no 
donbt  that  the  MoMolmans  ngard  the 
wtUs  as  the  Baths  of  MotM;  but  the 


qaesUon  is,  whether  they  regard  them  as 
Blim,  or  whether,  as  is  probable,  that  is 
not  a  name  giren  by  the  Qreek  convent, 
to  which  the  palm-grore  of  TAr  belongs. 

'  At  the  same  time  the  rash  conjecture 
that  Jerome  makes  about  the  second 
encampment  by  the  Bed  Sea,  (Nomb. 
uouiL  10^  shows  that  he  was  quite  nn* 
aoqnaintea  with  the  deUils  of  the  geo- 
graphy.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  great 
difficulty,  and  soWes  it  by  imagining 
that  there  was  a  bay  ronning  inland,  or 
that  a  pool  of  water  with  reeds  (!)  may 
possibly  haTe  been  the  Beedy  8ea.  (Ei». 
ad  Pabiolam.) 
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"  Mountain  of   Aaron,"  in  all    probability  the   "  Hor "    of 
Aaron's  graved     The  cycle  of  Mosaic  names  and     and  re- 
traditions,  which  seems  most  reasonably  to  point  to     Mtfant^ 
a  genuine  Arab  source,  is  that  which  relates  to  the      Hor, 
Arab  chief  Jethro,  or  (as  he  is  called  from  his  oliier  name  Hobab) 
Shouaib.      The   most  remarkable   of   these   is  the      ^ ,  ^ 

ftnd  Jetnro* 

Wady  Shouaib ;  according  to  one  version,  the  valley 
east  of  Qebel  Mousa,  in  which  the  convent  stands ;  according  to 
another,  the  ravine  leading  down  into  that  valley  from  the  Bas 
Sas&feh.  Probably  liie  Wftdy  Leja  on  the  western  side  of  the 
same  range,  and  the  Gebel  Fureia  above  the  plain  Er-Baheh, 
point  to  the  two  daughters  of  Jethro',  called  in  the  Arabian 
legends  Lija  and  Safuria  (Zipporah).  There  is  also  the 
cave  of  Shouaib*  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
'Akaba,  a  tradition  the  more  remarkable  as  being  by  its 
situation  removed  from  any  connection  with  liie  Christian 
convents,  and  also  being  the  very  region  which,  in  all 
probability,  is  the  country  described  as  Jethro*s  Midian  in 
the  Pentateuch. 

lY.  Bearing  these  earliest  traditions  in  mind,  whenever  they 
can  be  traced,  it  may  still  be  possible,  by  the  internal  ^^^  ^ 
evidence  of  the  country  itself,  to  lay  down  not  indeed  the  li- 
the actual  route  of  the  Israelites  in  every  stage,  but,  in 
almost  all  cases,  the  main  alternatives  between  which  we  must 
choose,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  very  spots  themselves.  Hitherto 
no  one  traveller  has  traversed  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two 
routes  of  the  Desert ;  and  thus  the  determination  of  these 
questions  has  been  obscured,  first,  by  liie  tendency  of  every  one 
to  make  the  Israelites  follow  his  own  track,  and  secondly,  by 
his  inability  to  institute  a  just  comparison  between  the  facilities 
or  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  routes  which  he  has  not 
seen.  This  obscurity  will  always  exist  till  some  competent 
traveller  has  explored  the  whole  Peninsula.  When  this  has 
been  fairly  done,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  most 
important  topographical  questions  now  at  issue  will  be  set  at 
rest     Meanwhile,  with  the  materials  before  us,  it  may  be  useful 

•  See  Part  IT.  xri.  »  Itinerary  of  Mecca  Pilgrims,  in  Well- 

'  See  WeU*i  Biblicml  Legends,  p.  107.        stod^s  **  knU^''  ii.  459. 
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to  giye  a  summary  of  the  points  in  dispute  as  they  at  present 
stand*. 

1.  The  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  has  been  extended,  as  already 
^^  observed,  by  the  Arab  traditions  down  the  whole  Gulf 

MgeofUia  of  Suez,  and  even  to  the  Gulf  of  *Akaba'.  But  it 
may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  confined  to  two 
points — the  Wady  Tuarik,  opposite  the  Wells  of  Moses ;  or  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Suez;  whether  at  the  present 
fords,  or  at  some  point  higher  up  the  gulf,  which  then  doubtless 
extended  further  northward.  In  favour  of  the  former  locality, 
besides  the  usual  Arab  tradition,  there  is  the  earlier  statement 
of  Josephus*,  that  the  start  was  made  from  Latopolis,  which  he 
identifies  with  the  Egyptian  Babylon,  that  is,  Old  Cairo.  If 
they  started  from  this  city,  standing  almost  at  the  entrance  of 
the  valley  which  opens  on  the  southern  point  of  passage,  the 
great  probability  is,  that  they  would  have  followed  that  course 
throughout.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  chief  argument  in  favour 
of  the  theory  of  the  southern  passage.  But  the  traditions  of 
Josephus  can  hardly  weigh  against  those  of  the  Alexandrine 
translators,  who  make  the  departure  to  be  from  some  point  in 
the  Delta  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heroopoli8\  And,  in  all 
other  points,  the  words  of  the  narrative  almost  imperatively 
require  liie  shallower,  the  narrower,  and  therefore  the  more 
northern  passage.  If  the  '*  strong  east  wind,"  or,  according  to 
the  Septuagint,  ^'  the  strong  south  *  wind,"  was  used  to  part  the 
waters,  we  must  select  a  portion  of  the  sea  whose  depth  is  not 
too  great  to  forbid  the  agency  of  wind ;  and  this  can  only  be  at 


'  In  all  Uut  foUowa  I  have  ooaflned 
myself  to  the  mo«t  oondae  itatement  oon- 
nstent  with  penpieuitj.  The  map  must 
be  in  many  eaaes  iii  own  interpreter.  I 
most  also  refer  to  the  ■nbeeqaent  portion 
of  this  Chapter  (Part  IL). 

*  The  best  representation  of  the  eon- 
ilicting  theories  is  giyen  in  the  map  of 
Laborde^s  Commentary  on  Bzodns  and 
Numbers.  Por  the  general  scene,  see 
Part  n.  iL  2,  8. 

*  Joeephos,  Ant  11.  xr.  1. 

*  Compare  Kx,  xiL  87, — "they  de- 
parted from  Rsmeses,**— with  Gen.  xlrL 
28,— "to  HeroopoUs  in  the  land  of  Ba- 

**(I^^)-    See  also  the  almost  con- 


dntiTe  argunenti  by  n^ieh  Lepsns  d«« 
cides  the  identity  of  Abu-Kesheb  with 
Bameses.  (Letters,  p.  488.  Bohn*8  Bd.) 
*  K6r^  Ex.  xiy.  21.  The  effeetof  the 
winds  in  the  Bed  Sea  is  well  giren  by 
Wellsted  (u.  42,  470).  Oompare  Clarke, 
L  824,  on  the  power  of  the  wind  to  dry 
np  the  Sea  of  Aiof^  though  fire  &thoffls 
deep ;  and  King's  Monels  of  Criticism,  L 
285  (quoted  in  Bagster's  Comprehendve 
Bible,  on  Joehna  iii.),  who  mentions  the 
strong  south-west  wind  which  amongst 
other  like  erents  in  1646  blew  the  bed  of 
the  Bhone  dry.  See  also  a  learned  disser- 
tation on  the  "  wind  "  in  the  Jonnal  of 
Sacred  literature,  toL  riii.  p.  lOS. 
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the  northern  end,  where  the  shoals  ore,  and  must  always  have 
been,  sufficient  to  render  a  shallower  passage  possible.  If  the 
passage  of  600,000  armed  men  was  effected  in  the  limits  of  a 
single  night,  we  are  compelled  to  look  for  it  in  the  narrower  end 
of  the  gulf,  and  not  in  the  wide  interval  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
between  the  Wftdy  Tu&rik  and  the  Wells  of  Moses'.  Indeed,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  notion  of  the  Israelites  crossing 
the  Bed  Sea  at  its  broader  part  is  comparatively  modem.  By 
earlier  Christian  commentators,  and  by  almost  all  the  Babbinical 
writers  who  selected  the  wider  road  as  the  scene  of  the  event, 
the  passage  was  explained  to  be  not  a  transit — ^which,  as  a 
learned  Dutch  interpreter  calculated,  would  have  required  at 
least  three  days — but  a  short  circuit,  returning  again  to  the 
Egyptian  shore,  and  then  pursuing  their  way  round  the  head  of 
the  Gulf.  Such  an  interpretation,  faithfully  represented  on  the 
old  maps,  and  defended  at  great  length  by  Quaresmius',  is 
worth  preserving,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
whole  moral  grandeur  of  a  miracle,  to  which  men  are  often  (and 
in  this  case  necessarily)  driven  by  a  mistaken  desire  of  exag- 
gerating its  physical  magnitude, 

2.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general  track  of  the 
Israelites  after  the  passage.  If  they  were  to  enter  the  Umh  and 
mountains  at  aU,  they  must  continue  in  the  route  of  ^^^' 
all  travellers,  between  the  sea  and  the  tableland  of  the  Tih,  till 
they  entered  the  low  hills  of  Ghurundel.  Marah  must  be 
either  How&ra'  or  Ghurundel.  EUm  must  be  Ghurundel, 
Useit,  or  Tayibeh*. 

8.  The  "  encampment  by  the  Bed  Sea  "  (Numbers  xxxiii.  10) 
must  almost  certainly  be  at  the  descent  of  the  Wady  gncamp- 
Tayibeh  on  the  sea,  or  in  some  portion  of  the  plain  of  mentbythe 
Murka,  before  they  again  turned  up  into  the  mountains ; 
the  cliffs  forbidding  any  continuous  line  of  march  along  the 
shore  between  the  W&dy  Ghurundel  and  the  W&dy  Tayibeh, 

'  This  is  the  width  aoeording  to  the  Tth  eT  Amdra,  right  {%,  e.  south)  of 

surrey  of  the  Sed  Sea  by  Commander  How&ra,  bo  bitter  that  neither  men  nor 

Moresby  and  Lieutenant  Gtureless.  camels  could  drink  of  it.    From  hence  the 

>  Blocidatio  Terns  Sanotn^  iL  965,  ke,  road  goes  straight  to  WAdjr  Ghurondel. 

'  Dr.  Qraol,  howerer,  was  told  that  (Vol.  ii.  p.  254.) 

Tnweileb  (the  well-known  Sheykh  of  the  «  See  Part  II.  p.  66. 
Tow4ra  tribe)  knew  of  a  spring  near 
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It  is  indeed  jost  possible  that,  like  Pococke  acnd  Bartlett,  they 
may  have  descended  to  liie  month  of  the  Wady  Ghumndel,  by 
the  warm  springs  C  of  Pharaoh  '*),  and  then  returned  to  the 
Wady  Useit  Such  a  detour  is  not  likely  :  yet  it  most  be  borne 
in  mind  as  possible.  For  if  the  ^'  encampment  by  the  Red 
Sea  *'  was  at  the  month  of  the  Wftdy  Ghumndel,  it  must  haye 
been  before  the  bifurcation  of  the  two  routes  to  Gebel  Mousa — 
that  namely  to  the  north  by  Sarb&t-el-Kedem,  and  that  to  the 
south  by  Wftdy  Tayibeh — and  would  thus  open  the  alternative 
of  their  having  gone  by  the  former  of  these  two  roads,  and  so 
avoided  altogether  the  Wady  Feiran.  This  is  a  material  point 
in  fftvour  of  all  views  which  exclude  Mount  Serb&l  from  the 
history.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  proceeded,  as  travellers 
nsuaUy  do,  by  Ghumndel,  Useit,  and  Tayibeh,  (and  if  Tayibeh 
or  Useit  be  Elim,  they  must  have  done  so,)  and  thus  descended 
on  the  sea,  here  two  other  alternatives  open  upon  us. 

4.  For  when  arrived  at  the  plain  of  Murka,  they  may  have 
Wflderaen  g^^^>  according  to  the  route  of  the  older  travellers, — 
Dfffin.  Shaw,  Pococke,  and  the  Prefect  of  the  Franciscan 
Convent — to  Tor,  and  thence  by  the  Wady  Hebran,  and  the 
Nakb  Howy,  to  Gebel  Mousa;  or  they  may  have  gone,  ac- 
cording to  the  route  of  all  recent  travellers,  by  the  Wady 
Shellal,  the  Nakb  Badera,  and  the  Wadys  Mokatteb,  Feiran, 
and  Es-Sheykh,  to  the  same  point.  The  former  route  is 
improbable,  both  because  of  its  d6tour,  and  also  because  the 
Wady  Hebrftn  is  said  to  be,  and  the  Nakb  H6wy  certainly  is, 
as  difficult  if  not  more  difficult  than  any  pass  on  the  route  of 
the  Wady  Feiran.  If  it  might  seem  to  be  in  its  favour  that  it 
was  the  habitual  route  of  the  early  travellers,  before  the  newly- 
awakened  love  of  scenery  had  induced  any  one  to  visit  the 
Wady  FeirAn,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  early  travellers 
went  and  returned  from  Cairo  to  Sinai,  and  consequently  took 
one  route  on  their  egress  and  the  other  on  their  regress.  StiU 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  possible  alternative. 

5.  Of  the  three  routes  just  mentioned,  which  we  may  call  tlie 
Choioe  be-  northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern,  the  northern 
bn  and  aud  the  southern  combine  in  this  result,  that  they 
M  ™  .-  ^™*^  Mount  Serb&l,  and  necessarily  take  the  Israelites 
Siiui.  to  Gebel  Mousa,  or  at  least  some  mountain  in  the 
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eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  But  the  central 
route,  after  leaving  the  plain  of  Murka,  mounts  by  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  the  Wady  Shellal,  the  Nakb  Badera,  and  the 
WAdy  Mokatteb,  to  the  W&dy  Feiran  and  its  great  mountain, 
Serbal,  the  pride  of  this  cluster.  If,  as  is  most  probable  for  the 
reasons  just  assigned,  the  Israelites  took  this  road,  the  question 
is  at  once  opened.  Whether  Serb&l  be  the  Sinai  of  the  Exodus. 
If  it  be,  then  we  are  here  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Israelites  could  be  shown  to  have 
taken  the  northern  or  the  southern  road,  or  if  there  are  insupe- 
rable objections  to  the  identification  of  Serb^  with  Sinai,  the  end 
is  to  be  sought  where  it  has  usually  been  found,  in  the  cluster 
of  Gebel  Mousa.  Between  these  two  clusters  the  question 
must  lie'. 

Each  has  its  natural  recommendations,  which  will  best  appear 
on  proceeding.  The  claims  of  tradition  are  very  nearly  equal. 
Gebel  Mousa  is  now  the  only  one  which  puts  forward  any  pre- 
tensions to  be  considered  as  the  place,  and  is  indeed  the  only 
region  of  the  Sinaitic  moimtains  where  any  traditions  can  be 
said  to  linger.  They  are  certainly  as  old  as  the  6th  century ; 
and  they  probably  reach  back  still  further.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  Serbal  has  in  later  times  lost  its  historical  name,  in 
earlier  ages  it  enjoyed  a  larger  support  of  tradition  than  Gebel 
Mousa.  This,  at  least,  is  the  natural  inference  from  the  Sinaitic 
inscriptions,  which,  of  whatever  date,  must  be  prior  to  the  age 
of  Justinian,  founder  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine;  and 
which  are  found  at  the  very  top  of  the  mountain  and  the  ruined 
edifice  on  its  central  summit.  This  too  is  the  impression  con- 
veyed by  the  existence  of  the  episcopal  city  of  Paran,  at  its  foot, 
which  also  existed  prior  to  the  foimdations  of  Justinian.  And 
the  description  of  Horeb  by  Josephus '  as  a  mountain,  *^  the 
highest  of  the  region,**  **  with  good  grass  growing  round  it,**  is 
more  like  the  impression  that  is  produced  on  a  traveller  by 


'  1^  ITm-Sh6mer  has  been  thorongUj 
explored  it  would  be  rash  to  discard  en- 
tirely the  highest  point  of  the  peninsola. 
It  was  aaoended  by  Bnrckhardt  to  within 
200  feet  of  the  sommit,  which  is  white. 
The  plain  of  E]-K4*a  is  immediately 
below.  There  is  a  spring  and  fig-trees, 
the  ruins  of  a  oonyent  (DcL:  Antons),  and 


there  are  strange  stories  of  sounds  like 
thunder.  (Burckhardt,  586—588.)  These 
points  agree  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
scriptural  indications  of  Sinai,  yet  it  is  so 
tar  remoTed  from  any  conceivable  track 
of  the  Israelites  as  to  render  its  claims 
highly  improbable. 
'  Jos.  Ant.  II.  xii.  1. 
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SerbU  than  that  deriyed  firom  any  other  mountain  usually  Been 
in  the  range.  It  was  ondoobtedly  identified  with  Sinai  by 
Eusebios,  Jerome,  and  Cosmas;  that  is,  by  all  known  writers  till 
the  time  of  Justinian*  Rtippell  also  asserts,  that  the  summit  of 
Serbal  was  regarded  by  the  Bedouins  who  accompanied  him  as 
a  sacred  place,  to  which  at  certain  times  they  brought  sacrifices'. 
There  remains  the  question,  whether  there  is  any  solution  of 
the  rival  claims  of  Serbil  and  Gebel  Mousa,  which  can  give  to 
each  a  place  in  the  sacred  history.  Such  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  Ritter,  who,  with  his  usual  union  of  diffidence  and 
I^^uming,  suggests  the  possibility  that  Serbal  may  have  been 
"  the  Mount  of  'God,"  the  sanctuary  of  the  heathen  tribes  of 
the  Desert, — already  sacred  before  Israel  came,  and  that  to 
which  Pharaoh  would  understand  that  they  were  going  their 
long  journey  into  the  Wilderness  for  sacrifice.  It  may  then 
have  been  the  Wady  Feiran  that  witnessed  the  battle  of 
Bephidim',  the  building  of  the  Altar  on  the  hill,  and  the  visit  of 
Jethro ;  and  after  this  long  pause,  in  **  the  third  month/'  they 
may  again  have  moved  forward  to  "  Sinai,"  the  cluster  of  Gebel 
Mousa.  There  are  two  points  gained  by  any  such  solution ; 
first,  that  Sinai  may  then  be  identified  with  Gebel  Mousa,  with- 
out the  difficulty,  otherwise  considerable,  that  the  narrative 
brings  the  Israelites  through  the  two  most  striking  features  of 
the  Desert — ^Wady  Feirfln  and  Serbal — without  any  notice  of 
the  &ct ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  gives  a  scene,  at  least  in  some 
respects  well  suited,  for  the  encampment  at  Bephidim,  the  most 
remarkable  which  occurred  before  the  final  one  in  firontof  Sinai 
itself.  How  far  the  narrative  itself  contains  sufficient  grounds 
for  such  a  distinction  between  the  two  mountains  is,  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  very  uncertain.  If  ''  Horeb  "  be 
taken  for  the  generic  name  of  the  whole  range,  and  not  neces- 
sarily  as  identical  with  Sinai,  then  there  is  only  one  passage 

'  For  Uie  eompAriBon  of  aU  Umm  argii-  Feiria  be  Bepludim,  a  diffienltj  ariMt 

meata  in  fkroiir  of  Serbil,  tee  Lepdu^  from  tbe  abniwUncfl  of  w»tv  in  •  spot 

Letien  (Bohn),  pp.  810^821,  556—663.  where  Inmel    it  deeoribed   aa  waa^ 

I  have  been  unwilling  to  enter  into  more  water.     Bnt  tbii  ^ipliei  eten mora toany 


detail    than    waa    i men— 17  to   giro  a      ipot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gebel  Movm, 
general  riew  of  the  queation  at  iarae.  See      and  perhi^ie  prooeeda  from  a 


Part  IL  rii  tion  of  the  ereat  deeoribed  ia  the  Based 

»  Kzodu*  ai  1  ;  It.  27.  KarratiTe. 

>  Kitter,    Sinai,   pp.    728-744.      If 
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left  (Exod.  xxiy.  13,  16)  in  which,  in  the  present  text,  ''the 
Mount  of  Qod  "  is  identified  with  "  Sinai ;  '*  and  even  if  Horeb 
be  identified  with  Sinai,  yet  the  variations  of  the  Septuagint  on 
this  point  show  how  easily  the  title  of  one  mountain  might  be 
assumed  into  the  text  as  the  title  of  the  other  after  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  had  been  forgotten.  In  Exod.  iii.  1, 
where  ''  the  Mountain  of  God  '*  occurs  in  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  it  is  omitted  in  the  LXX,  (though  not  in  the  Alexandrian 
MS.)  as  in  Exod.  xix.  8,  where  it  occurs  in  the  LXX,  it  is 
omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text  This  would  agree  well  with  the 
slight  topographical  details  of  the  battle.  In  every  passage 
where  Sinai,  and  Horeb,  and  the  Moimt  of  God,  and  Mount 
Paran  are  spoken  of,  the  Hebrew  word  "  Hor  **  for  "  mountain  " 
is  invariably  *  used.  But  in  Exod.  xvii.  9,  10,  in  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  Bephidim,  the  word  used  is  ''  Gibeah,"  rightly 
translated  '^  hill.''  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  valley  of  Feirftn 
will  at  once  recognise  the  propriety  of  the  term,  if  applied  to 
the  rocky  eminence  which  commands  the  palm-grove,  and  on 
which,  in  early  Christian  times,  stood  the  church  and  palace  of 
the  Bishops  of  Paran.  Thus,  if  we  can  attach  any  credence  to 
the  oldest  known  tradition  of  the  Peninsula,  that  Bephidim  is 
the  same  as  Paran,  tlien  Bephidim,  ''  the  resting-place,*'  is  the 
natural  name  for  the  paradise  of  the  Bedouins  in  tlie  adjacent 
palm-grove ;  then  the  hill  of  the  Church  of  Paran  may  fairly  be 
imagined  to  be  ''  the  hill "  on  which  Moses  stood,  deriving  its 
earliest  consecration  from  the  altar  which  he  built ;  the  Amale« 
kites  may  thus  have  naturally  fought  for  the  oasis  of  the  Desert, 
and  the  sanctuary  of  their  gods ;  and  Jethro  may  weU  have 
found  his  kinsmen  encamping  after  their  long  journey,  amongst 
the  palms  ''  before  the  Mount  of  God,"  and  acknowledged  that 
The  Lord  was  greater  even  than  all  the  gods  who  had  from 
ancient  days  been  thought  to  dwell  on  the  lofty  peaks 
which  overhung  their  encampment.  And  then  the  ground  is 
clear  for  the  second  start,  described  in  the  following  chapter : 
**  They  *  departed  '  from  Bephidim,  and  came  to  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  and  'pitched'  in  the  Wilderness;  and  there  Israel 
encamped  before  the  *  Mount." 

'  Id  Ex.  xxit.  4,  it  u  the  laine  word,  though  mistraiuilated  ''hill.*'    See  Ap- 
pendix, tub  voce,  '  Bzod.  ziz.  2. 
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congregation,  and  visible  against  the  sky  in  lonely  grandeur 
from  end  to  end  of  the  whole  plain,  is  the  very  image  of  "  the 
mount  that  might  be  touched,*'  and  from  which  the  "  voice"  of 
God  might  be  heard  far  and  wide  over  the  stillness  of  the  plain 
below,  widened  at  that  point  to  its  utmost  extent  by  the  con- 
fluence of  all  the  contiguous  valleys.     Here,  beyond  all  other 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  is  the   adytum,  withdrawn  as  if  in 
the  "  end  of  the  world,"  from  all  the  stir  and  confusion  of 
earthly  things'.    And  as  in  the  WAdy  Feir&n,  "  the  hiU  "  of 
Paran  may  be  taken  as  fixing  with  some  degree  of  probability 
the  scene  of  Bephidim,  so  there  are  some  details  of  the  plain 
of  Er-B&heh  which  remarkably  coincide  with  the  scene  of  the 
worship  of  the  Oolden  Calf,  evidently  the  same  as  that  of  the 
encampment  at  the  time  of  the  Delivery  of  the  Law.    In  this 
instance  the  traditional  locality  is  happily  chosen.    A  small 
eminence  at  the  entrance  of  the  convent- valley  is  marked  by 
the  name  of  Aaron,  as  being  that  from  which  Aaron  surveyed 
the  festival  on  the  wide  plain  below.  This  tradition,  if  followed 
out,  would  of  necessity  require  the  encampment  to  be  in  the 
W&dy  Er-B&heh,  as  every  other  circumstance  renders  probable. 
But  there  are  two  other  points  which  meet  here,  and  nowhere 
else.     First,  Moses  is  described  as  descending  the  mountain 
without  seeing  the  people ;  the  shout  strikes  the  ear  of  his  com- 
panion before  they  ascertain  the  cause ;   the  view  bursts  upon 
him  suddenly  as  he  draws  nigh  to  the  camp,  and  he  throws  down 
the  tables  and  dashes  them  in  pieces  **  beneath  *  the  mount." 
Such  a  combination  might  occur  in  the  Wady  Er-B&heh.    Any 
one  coming  down  from  one  of  the  secluded  basins  behind  the  R&s 
Sas&feh,  through  the  oblique  gullies  which  flank  it  on  the  north 
and  south,  would  hear  the  sounds  borne  through  the  silence 
from  the  plain,  but  would  not  see  the  plain  itself  till  he  emerged 
from  the  W&dy  Ed-Deir  or  the  W&dy  LejA;   and  when  he 
did  so,  he  would  be  immediately  under  the  precipitous  cliff  of 
Sas&feh.     Further,  we  are  told  that  Moses  strewed  the  powder 
of  the  fragments  of  the  idol  on  the ''  waters"  of  the  **  brook  that 
came  down  out  of  the  'mount."     This  would  be  perfectly 

'  **If  I  were  to  make  a  model  of  the      Henniker,  p.  225. 
end  of  the  world,  it  would  be  from  the  '  Exod.  xxxii.  15 — 19. 

TtXUrj  of  the  oonreiit  of  Mount  Sinai.*'  *  Exod.  zzxii.  20  ;  Dent.  ix.  21. 
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possible  in  the  W&dy  Er-Bftheh,  into  which  issues  the  brook  of 
the  W&dy  Lej&,  descending,  it  is  trae,  from  Mount  St  Catherine, 
but  still  in  sufficiently  close  connection  with  the  Gebel  Mousa 
to  justify  the  expression,  "  coming  down  out  of  the  mount*' 
These  two  coincidences,  which  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth,  would  not  occur  either  at  Serb&l  or  in  the  W&dy 
Seb&yeh.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  although  there  is  the 
brook  from  the  WAdy  Aleyat,  which  would  probably  meet  the 
description,  there  is  no  corresponding  contiguity  of  the  encamp- 
ment   In  the  case  of  the  latter,  both  are  wanting. 

6.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  after  what  has  been  said,  to 
g^^  examine  minutely  the  special  traditional  localities  of 
loQAiitiM  of  Gebel  Mousa.    How  little  could  have  been  the  desire 

^^*  of  finding  a  place  which  should  realise  the  general 
impressions  of  the  scene ;  how  the  great  event  which  has  made 
Sinai  famous  was  forgotten  in  the  search  after  traces  of  special 
incidents,  of  which  there  could  be  no  memorial,  and  in  the 
discovery  of  which  there  could  be  no  real  instruction,  is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  amongst  all  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  Mount  Sinai  for  so  many  centuries,  hardly  one 
noticed,  and  not  one  paid  any  attention  to,  the  great  plain  of 
Er-R&heh.  And  yet  it  is  the  very  feature  which  since  the  time 
that  Lord  Lindsay  first,  and  Dr.  Robinson  shortly  afl;erwardB, 
discovered  and  called  attention  to  it,  must  strike  any  thoughtftil 
observer  as  the  point  in  the  whole  range  the  most  illustrative 
of  Israelite  history.  There  is,  however,  one  general  remark 
that  applies  to  almost  all  the  lesser  localities.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  general  features  of  the  Desert,  and  of  the  plain 
beneath  the  R&s  Sas^eh  in  particular,  accord  with  the  authentic 
history  of  Israel,  there  is  Uttie  doubt  on  the  other,  that  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  district  have  suggested  most  of  the 
legendary  scenes  which  subsequent  tradition  has  &stened  on 
that  history.  Where  almost  every  rock  is  a  '*  lusus  natune," 
it  is  not  surprising  that  men,  like  the  Greek  monks  or  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  as  keen  in  their  search  for  special  traces  of  the 
history  as  they  were  indifferent  to  its  impression  as  a  whole, 
should  have  seen  marks  of  it  everywhere.  The  older  travellers, 
the  Prefect  of  the  Franciscan  Convent,  Pococke,  Shaw,  and 
others,  all  notice  what  they  call  Dendrite-stones, — t.  e.  stones 


^ 
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with  fossil  trees  marked  upon  them.    It  is  curious  that  these 
have   never  been  observed  in  later  times.     Bat  in     poBdi 
early  ages  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  amongst     ^"^^ 
the  great  wonders  of  the  mountain ;  they  were  often  supposed 
to  be  the  memorials  of  the  Burning  Bush*.  The  mark   The  back 
of  the  back  of  Moses  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain   of  MoeeiL 
which  bears  his  name,  has  been  ahready  mentioned.     Still 
more  evident  is  the  mark  of  the  body  of  St  Catherine   „,   ^. 
on  the  summit  of  Gebel  Katherin.      The   rock  of  of  St. 
the    highest   point    of  that  mountain    sweUs  into    ^*^®^®« 
the    form    of     a    human    body*,    its     arms     swathed    like 
that  of  a  mummy,  but  headless;  the  counterpart,  as  it  is 
alleged,  of  the  corpse  of  the  beheaded  Egyptian  saint.     It  is 
difficult  to  trace  the  earliest  form  of  the  legend,  now  so  familiar 
through  pictorial  art,  of  the  transference  of  the  Alexandrian 
martyr  by  angelic  hands  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai, — a 
legend  which,  in  the  convent  to  which  the  reUcs  are  said  to 
have  been  then  carried  down,  almost  ranks  on  an  equality  with 
the  history  of  the  Burning  Bush  and  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law. 
But  not  improbably  this  grotesque  figure  on  the  rock  furnishes 
not  merely  the  illustration,  but  the  origin  of  the  story".    A 
third  well-known  instance  of  the  kind  is  what  in  earlier  times 
was  called  the  head — at  present  the  mould^  of  the  head  The  ooVi 
— of  the  molten  calf,  just  as  the  rock  of  St.  Catherine  ^^^ 
is  sometimes  called  the  body  itself;  sometimes  (to  accom- 
modate it  to  the  story  of  the  transference  of  the  relics  to  the 
convent),  the  place  on  which  the  body  rested.    It  is  a  natural 
cavity,  in  a  juncture  of  one  or  two  stones,  possibly  adapted  in 
some  slight  measure  by  art,  representing  rudely  the  round 
head,  with  two  horns  spreading  out  of  it.    A  fourth,  is  one  of 
the  many  curious  fissures  and  holes  in  the  weather-beaten  rocks 


>  See  Sobenduflif^e  fhynqae  SMr6e, 
ToL  ii  p.  20. 

'  It  if  wen  deeeribed  bj  MonoonTB, 
p.  441.  Fesakerlej  wm  told  tluii  the 
rock  had  swelled  hito  this  form  on  the 
•rriTalofthebodj.     (Walpole,  fi.  874.) 

*  Falconiue  (see  BaUer^s  LiTes  of  the 
Sftints,  Not.  25)  expressly  tsserts  his 
belief  that  the  whole  story  of  the  mirsea- 
loos  tnmqKniation  of  the  bodj  1^  angels 


was  merely  a  legendary  representstlon  of 
**  the  translation  of  the  relics  *' firam  Alex- 
andria to  l^nai  in  the  eighth  oentory  l^ 
the  monka.  It  is  thvs  a  cnrioiH  eastern 
coonterpart  of  the  angelic  flight  of  the 
House  <xf  Loretto. 

*  To  Bnrckhardt  it  was  dx>wn  as  the 
%«(k2  of  the  calf  (p.  588).  He  notices  the 
het,  that  the  Arab  guides  called  it,  as 
now,  RAs  Bokhara,  the  head  of  the  cow. 
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near  the  summit  of  Gebel  Mousa,  pointed  out  as  the  footmark 

The  foot,  ^f  ^"^  °^^^  ^^"^  dromedary  of  Mahomet  It  is  true 
mark  of  that  the  monks  themselves,  in  the  seventeenth  cen* 
*  *'  tury,  declared  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Franciscan 
Convent  that  this  mark  had  been  made  by  themselves,  to 
secure  the  protection  of  the  Bedouin  tribes.  But  it  has  more 
the  appearance  of  a  natural  hollow,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  let  the  Prefect  imagine  that  such  a 
phenomenon  should  be  accidental,  than  that  they  actually 
The  nm-  invented  it.  Another  (which  has  not  found  its  way 
jj)^^  into  books),  is  the  legend  in  the  convent,  (as  repre- 
Bnah.  seuted  in  an  ancient  picture  of  the  traditional 
localities,)  of  the  sunbeam,  which  on  one  day  in  the  year  darts 
into  the  Chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush  from  the  Gebel  ed-Deir*. 
It  is  only  by  ascending  the  mountain  that  the  origin  of  the 
legend  appears.  Behind  the  topmost  cliffs,  a  narrow  cleft 
admits  of  a  view,  of  the  only  view,  into  the  convent  buildings, 
which  lie  &r  below,  but  precisely  commanded  by  it,  and  there* 
fore  necessarily  lit  up  by  the  ray,  which  once  in  the  year  darts 
through  that  especial  crevice. 

But  the  most  famous  of  all  these  relics  is  the  Rock  of  Moses. 
The  roek  Every  traveller  has  described,  with  more  or  less  accu* 
of  Mom.  racy,  the  detached  mass*,  from  10  to  16  feet  high  as 
it  stands, — in  the  wild  valley  of  the  Leja,  under  the  ridge  of 
the  B&s  Sas&feh, — slightly  leaning  forwards,  a  rude  seam  or 
scoop  running  over  each  side,  intersected  by  wide  slits  or 
cracks,  which  might,  by  omitting  or  including  those  of  less 
distinctness,  be  enlarged  or  diminished  to  any  number  between 
ten  and  twenty ;  perhaps  ten  on  each  side  would  be  the  most 
correct  account ;  and  the  stone  between  each  of  those  cracks 
worn  away  as  if  by  the  dropping  of  water  from  the  crack  imme- 
diately above.  Unlike  as  this  isolated  fragment  is  to  the  image 
usually  formed  of  **  the  rock  in  Horeb,"  and  incompatible  as  its 
situation  is  with  any  tenable  theory  of  the  event  with  which  it 
professes  to  be  connected,  yet  to  uncultivated  minds,  regardless 
of  general  truth,  and  eager  for  minute  coincidence,  it  was  most 
natural  that  this  rock  should  have  suggested  the  miracle  of 

>  See  Ptft  II.  p.  70.  *  See  Bnrokhardt,  p.  679. 
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Moses.  There  is  every  reason  accordingly  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  oldest  legendary  locality  in  the  district.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  known  even  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  who  speaks*  of  the 
rock  as  **  lying  beside  them  " — itapoK^nkivriv — an  expression  natu- 
rally applicable  to  a  fragment  like  this,  but  hardly  to  a  cliff  in  the 
mountain.  The  situation  and  form  of  this  stone  would  also 
have  accommodated  itself  to  the  curious  Babbinical  belief  that 
the  ''  rock  followed '  them  "  through  the  wilderness ;  a  belief^ 
groundless  enough  under  any  circumstances,  but  more  natural 
if  any  Jewish  pilgrims  had  seen  or  heard  of  this  detached  mass 
by  the  mountain  side.  It  next  appears,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we 
should  say,  its  first  unquestionable  appearance  is,  in.  the 
reference  made  more  than  once  in  the  Koran*  to  the  rock  with 
the  twelve  mouths  for  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  evidently 
alluding  to  the  curious  cracks  in  the  stone,  as  now  seen. 
Xhese  allusions  probably  increased,  if  they  did  not  originate, 
the  reverence  of  the  Bedouins,  who,  at  least  down  to  the  present 
generation  of  travellers,  are  described  as  muttering  their 
prayers  before  it,  and  thrusting  grass  into  the  supposed  mouths 
of  the  stone.  From  the  middle  ages  onwards,  it  has  always 
been  shown  to  Christian  pilgrims ;  and  the  rude  crosses  on  the 
sides,  as  well  as  the  traces  of  stone  chipped  away,  indicate  the 
long  reverence  in  which  it  has  been  held.  In  more  modem 
times,  it  has  been  used  to  serve  the  two  opposite  purposes,  of 
demonstrating  on  the  one  hand  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  lying  practices  of  the  monastic 
system.  Bishop  Clayton  triumphantly  quotes  it  as  a  voice 
from  the  Desert,  providentially  preserved  to  put  the  infidels  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  shame.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  as 
positively  brings  it  forward  to  prove  the  deceptions  practised 
by  the  Greek  Church  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  visits  of  pilgrims.  It  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
both  arguments  are  equally  wrong.  It  is  evidently,  like  the 
other  examples  given  above,  a  trick  of  nature,  which  has 
originated  a  legend,  and  through  the  legend,  a  sacred  locality. 
Probably  less  would  have  been  said  of  it,  had  more  travellers 

»  Ant.  in.  i.  7.  'See  Notes  on  1  Cor.  x.  4. 

■  Koran,  ii.  57 ;  vii  1 60. 
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obsenred  what  Sir  Frederick  Henniker'  alone  has  expressly 
noticed,  namely,  the  fragment  which  lies  in  the  same  yalley, 
less  conspicuous,  but  with  precisely  similar  marks.  But,  taking 
it  merely  for  what  it  is,  of  all  the  lesser  objects  of  interest  in 
Sinai,  the  Bock  of  Moses  is  the  most  remarkable ;  clothed  with 
the  longest  train  of  associations,  allied  in  thought,  though  not 
in  fact,  to  the  image  which,  of  all  others  in  the  Exodus,  has, 
perhaps,  been  most  frequently  repeated  in  the  devotions  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  worship ;  of  all  the  objects  in  the  Desert 
most  bound  up  with  the  simple  faith  of  its  wild  inhabitants  and 
of  its  early  visitants. 

V.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  history  of  the  Peninsula  is 
Uierhii-  confined  to  the  history  of  the  Exodus.  Yet  we 
toryofthe  must  not  forget  that  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  ''Holy 
Places,*'  and  accordingly,  the  halo  of  that  first  glory 
has  rested  upon  it  long  after  the  events  themselves  had  ceased. 
There  are,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  traces  of  a  sanctity 
even  anterior  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites, — a  '*  Mount 
of  God,**  honoured  by  the  Amalekite  Arabs,  and  known  at 
the  Egyptian  Court;  a  belief,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  that  a 
Divine  presence  dwelt  in  those  awfrd  cliffs,  on  that  long  ascent, 
deemed  unapproachable  by  human  footsteps  ;  the  rich  pastures 
round  the  mountain  foot  avoided  even  by  the  wandering 
shepherds*.  This  reverence,  whatever  it  was,  or  to  whichever 
point  it  might  be  more  especiaUy  attached,  must  have  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  from  the  moment  that  it  was  announced 
that  the  ground  on  which  Moses  stood  was  "  holy  ground,** — 
still  more  from  the  day  when  the  Law  was  given,  in  **  fire,  and 
blackness,  and  tempest.*'  Yet,  as  it  has  been  well  observed*,  so 
high  already  did  the  Beligion  which  was  there  first  proclaimed 
tower  above  any  local  bonds,  that  throughout  the  whole  sub- 
sequent history  of  Judaism  there  is  but  one  known  instance  of 
a  visit  to  this  its  earliest  birthplace.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
historical  and  prophetical  Scriptures  is  to  withdraw  the  mind 

>  HfiDBikar't  Kolei,  pp,  S38,  S43.  This  by  Uboitle,  in  the  BiMib  (liuk  g»l0), 

frmgment  we  mw  in  1868.    Pooocke  (t  or  Pmi  of  the  WAdy  Ei-Sheykh. 

147)hedhe«rdorawiiiltfitone,  Bxteen  >  Ant  III.  r.  1 ;  U.  xiL  1. 

mike  to  the  north-weei.     PoviUy  thie  *  Qoert.  fier.  No.  ozzxrii.  p.  15tf. 
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from  the  Desert  to  Palestine — ^from  Sinai  to  Zion.  "Why 
leap  ye  so,  ye  high  ^  mountains  ? '  This  (Jerusalem)  is  the 
*'  mountain '  which  God  desireth  to  dwell  in.  .  • .  The  Lord  is 
among  them,  as  in  Sinaiy  in  the  holy  '  place."  **  God  came 
Jrom  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran*."  The 
sanctuary  of  Horeb  was  not  living  but  dead  and  deserted.  One 
visitant,  however,  there  was  to  this  wild  region — ^it  Eiyah's 
may  be,  as  the  only  one  known,  out  of  many  unknown  ^^*' 
pilgrims,  but,  more  probably,  an  exception  proving  the  rule — 
driven  here  only  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  his 
time,  and  by  his  own  character  and  mission,  the  great  prophet 
Elijah.  The  scene  of  the  address  to  Elijah  is  now  localised  in 
the  secluded  plain  inmiediately  below  the  highest  point  of  Gebel 
Mousa,  marked  by  the  broken  chapel,  and  by  the  solitary 
cypress.  There,  or  at  SerbAl,  may  equally  be  found  "the 
'cave,'*  the  only  indication  by  which  the  sacred  narrative 
identifies  the  spot  There,  or  at  SerbAl,  equally  may  have 
passed  before  him  the  vision  in  which  the  wind  rent 
the  granite  mountains,  and  broke  in  pieces  the  'cliffs^* 
followed  as  at  the  time  of  Moses,  by  the  earthquake  and  the 
fire,  and  then,  in  the  silence  of  the  desert  air,  by  the  "  still 
small  voice." 

We  hear  of  Sinai  no  more  till  the  Christian  era.    In  the 
local  touches  that  occur  from  time  to  time  in  Josephus,  the 
question  rises,  whether  he,  or  those  from  whom  he 
received  his  information,  had  really  passed  through  infonnants 
the  Desert.     The  "  mountain  "  of  which  he  speaks  ^^^^^ 
emphatically  on   the  shores  of   the  Bed   Sea  can 
be  no    other   than    the    Gebel   *Attaka;    the    "rock   lying 
beside"   Mount  Sinai  is  probably  the  stone  of  Moses;  and 
although  it  may  be  difficult  in  "  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
range,  so  high  as   not   to    be   visible  without   straining   of 


>  Paalm  IxviiL  16,  17. 

«  Hab.  m.  8. 

'  1  Kings  xix.  9—18.  Bwald,  in  the 
expression  **the  caye,**  Terse  9  (the 
article  is  not  in  the  English  Tersion), 
sees  the  indication  of  its  being  a  cayem 
wen  known  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims. 
The  expression  certainly  seems  to  indicate 
a  special  locality  of  some  kind.   If  Serb&l 


were  either  Sinai  or  *' Horeb  the  Monnt 
of  God,"  tiiere  is  a  care — or  rather  cayity 
— much  talked  of  by  the  Bedonin  Sheykh 
of  the  Mountain  as  tke  cave  (the  **Me- 
gdra  **)  to  which  trarellers  are  taken — 
formed  by  the  overhanging  rock  of  the 
snmmit.    See  Part  II.  TiL 

«  Ver.  11.    The  word  is  "Sela,"  not 
'*  Tznr ;  **  see  p.  94,  and  Appendix. 
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the  "sight/*  to  recognise  any  peak  of  Sinai,  yet  the  exaggeration  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  in  which  he  indulges  in  speaking  of 
the  precipices,,  which  he  had  himself  seen,  about  Jerusalem. 
There  is  another  traveller  through  Arabia  at  this  time,  on  whose 
visit  to  Mount  Sinai  we  should  look  with  still  greater  interest 
AUusioiM  "  I  went  into  Arabia,"  says  St.  Paul*,  in  describing  his 
of  Si.  P^oL  conversion  to  the  Galatians,  It  is  useless  to  specu- 
late, yet  when,  in  a  later  chapter  *  of  the  same  Epistle,  the  words 
fall  upon  our  ears,  **  This  Hagar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,"  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  thought  that  he,  too,  may  have  stood 
upon  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  and  heard  from  Arab  lips  the  often* 
repeated  "  Hagar," — "  rock," — suggesting  the  double  meaning 
to  which  that  text  alludes. 

If  the  sanctity  of  Sinai  was  forgotten  under  the  Jewish  Dis- 
pensation, still  more  likely  was  it  to  be  set  aside  under  the 
Christian,  where  not  merely  its  contrast,  but  its  inferiority,  was 
the  constant  burden  of  all  the  allusions  to  it — *^  the  mount  that 
gendereth  to  bondage,"  "  the  mount  that  might  be  ^  touched." 
But  what  its  own  associations  could  not  win  for  it,  its  desert 
solitudes  did.    From  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Egypt — the 
parent  land  of  monasticism — the  anchorites  and  coenobites  were 
drawn  by  the  sight  of  these  wild  mountains  across  the  Bed  Sea ; 
and  beside  the  palm-groves  of  Feiran,  and  the  springs  of  Oebel 
Mousa,  were  gathered  a  host  of  cells  and  convents.     The  whole 
ChfiitUn     range  must  have  been  then  to  the  Greek  Church  what 
hermitagM.  Athos  is  now.    No  less  than  six  thousand  monks  or 
hermits*  congregated  round  Gebel  Mousa,  and  Paran  must 
almost  have  deserved  the  name  of  a  city  at  the  time  when  it 
was  frequented  by  the  Arabian  pilgrims,  who  wrote  their  names 
on  the  sandstone  rocks  of  the  Wady  Mokatteb  and  the  granite 
blocks  of  Serb&l*.    Probably,  the  tide  of  Syrian  and  Byzantine 
pilgrims  chiefly  turned  to  Gebel  Mousa;    the  African  and 
Alexandrian,  to  the  nearer  sanctuary  at  Feir&n.      Of  all  these 
memorials  of  ancient  devotion,  the  great  convent  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  of  St.  Catherine, 
alone  remains.     It  has  been    described    by  every  traveller, 

*  An*,  in.  ▼.  1.  *  Heb.  xiL  18. 

*  Oftl.  i.  17.  *  BarrkhnHt,  54C. 
■  OnX.  Ir.  24,  25.  *  Se«  NoU  B. 
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and  with  the  utmost  detail  by  Burckhardt  and  by  Robinson. 
But  it  is  so  singular  of  its  kind,  that  a  short  sum-  n       .  * 

^  uonTent  of 

mary  of  its  aspect  and  recollections  is  essential  to  St.  Gathe- 
any  account  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  '^®' 

Those  who  have  seen  the  Grande  Chartreuse  in  the  Alps  of 
Dauphiny,  know  the  shock  produced  by  the  sight  of  that  vast 
edifice  in  the  midst  of  its  mountain  desert — the  long,  irregular 
pile,  of  the  Parisian  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  centur}',  the 
one  habitation  of  the  upland  wilderness  of  which  it  is  the 
centre.  It  is  this  feeling,  raised  to  its  highest  pitch,  which  is 
roused  on  finding  in  the  heart  of  the  Desert  of  Sinai  the  stately 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  with  its  massive  walls,  its  gorgeous 
church  hung  with  banners,  its  galleries  of  chapels,  of  cells,  and 
of  guest-chambers,  its  library  of  precious  manuscripts,  the 
sound  of  its  rude  cymbals  calling  to  prayer,  and  changed  by 
the  echoes  into  music  as  it  rolls  through  the  desert  valley,  the 
double  standard  of  the  Lamb  and  Cross  floating  high  upon  its 
topmost  towers*.  And  this  contrast  is  heightened  still  more  by 
the  fact,  that,  unlike  most  monastic  retreats,  its  inhabitants  and 
its  associations  are  not  indigenous,  but  wholly  foreign,  to  the 
soil  where  they  have  struck  root.  The  monks  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  however  secluded  firom  the  world,  are  still  French- 
men ;  the  monks  of  Subiaco  are  still  Italians.  But  the  monks 
of  Sinai  are  not  Arabs,  but  Greeks.  There  in  the  midst  of  the 
Desert,  the  very  focus  of  the  pure  Semitic  race,  the  traveller 
hears  once  again  the  accents  of  the  Greek  tongue ;  meets  the 
natives  of  Thessalonica  and  of  Samos ;  sees  in  the  gardens  the 
produce,  not  of  the  Desert  or  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  isles  of 
Greece ;  not  the  tamarisk,  or  the  palm,  or  the  acacia,  but  the 
olive,  the  almond  tree,  the  apple  tree,  the  poplar,  and  the 
c}T)re88  of  Attica  and  Corcyra.  And  as  their  present  state  so 
also  their  past  origin  is  alike  strange  to  its  local  habitation. 
No  Arab  or  Egyptian  or  Syrian  patriarch  erected  that  massive 
pile ;  no  pilgrim  princess,  no  ascetic  King ;  a  Byzantine 
Emperor,  the  most  worldly  of  his  race,  the  great  legislator 
Justinian,  was  its  founder.     The  fame  of  his  architectural 

*  Part  of  it  \a  built  on  the  slupe  of      narrow  valley,  and  so  prerenting  the  rush 
Qebel  Monaa,  to  avoid  blocking  np  the      of  the  torrents.  (W^lUted,  il  87.^ 
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magnificence,  which  has  left  its  monuments  in  the  most  splendid 
churches  of  Constantinople  and  Kavenna,  had  penetrated  even 
to  the  hermits  of  Mount  Sinai ;  and  they,  **  when  they  heard 
that  he  delighted  to  build  churches  and  found  convents,  made 
a  journey  to  him,  and  complained  how  the  wandering  sons  of 
Ishmael  were  wont  to  attack  them  suddenly,  eat  up  their 
provisions,  desolate  the  place,  enter  the  cells,  and  carry  off 
everything — how  they  also  broke  into  the  church  and  devoured 
even  the  holy  '  wafers."  To  build  for  them  as  they  desired  a 
convent  which  should  be  to  them  for  a  stronghold,  was  a  union 
of  policy  and  religion  which  exactly  suited  the  sagacious 
Emperor.  Petra  was  just  lost,  and  there  was  now  no  point  of 
defence  against  the  Arabian  tribes,  on  the  whole  route  between 
Jerusalem  and  Memphis.  Such  a  point  might  be  famished  by 
the  proposed  fortress  of  Sinai ;  and  as  the  old  Fharaonic  and 
even  Ptolemaic  kings  of  Egypt  had  defended  their  frontier 
against  the  tribes  of  the  Desert  by  fortified  temples*,  so  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  determined  to  secure  a  safe  transit  through 
the  Desert  by  a  fortified  convent.  A  tower  ascribed  to  Helena 
furnished  the  nucleus.  It  stood  by  the  traditional  sites  of 
the  Well  of  Jethro  and  the  Burning  Bush,  a  retreat  for  the 
hermits  when  in  former  times  they  had  been  hard-pressed  by 
their  Bedouin  neighbours.  It  still  remains,  the  residence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Sinai,  if  that  term  may  be  applied  to  an 
abode  in  which  that  great  dignitary  is  never  resident ;  the  very 
gate  through  which  he  should  enter  having  been  walled  up 
since  1722,  to  avoid  the  enormous  outlay  for  the  Arab  tribes, 
who,  if  it  were  open  for  his  reception,  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  be  supported  for  six  months  at  the  expense  of  the  convent*. 
Round  about  this  tower,  like  a  little  town,  extend  in  every 
direction  the  buildings  of  the  convent,  now  indeed  nearly 
deserted,  but  still  by  their  number  indicating  the  former  great- 
ness of  the  place,  when  each  of  the  thirty-six  chapels  was 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  a  separate  sect*.     Athwart  the  whole 

I  Botydiil  Annalea,    torn.  iL  p.  190;  *  See  Robinson,   Biblictl  Researches, 

Robinson,    BibUcal    Researches,  toI.  L  i.  142. 

p.  556.  <  For  a  good  aoeoant  of  the  chapels, 

'See  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt,  p.  see  the  Jonmer  of  the  Prancisean  Prdect, 

5(^'  published  by  Bishop  Clayton,  p.  23. 
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stretches  the  long  roof  of  the  church ;  within  which,  amidst 
the  barbaric  splendour  of  the  Oreek  ritual,  may  be  distinguished 
with  interest  the  lotus-capitals  of  the  columns — ^probably  the 
latest  imitation  of  the  old  Egyptian  architecture ;  and  high  in 
the  apse  behind  the  altar — ^too  high  and  too  obscure  to  recognise 
their  features  or  lineaments  distinctly — the  two  medallions  of 
Justinian  and  Theodora,  probably,  with  the  exception  of  those 
in  Si  Vitalis  at  Bavenna,  the  only  existing  likenesses  of  those 
two  great  and  wicked  sovereigns  ;  than  whom  perhaps  few  could 
be  named  who  had  broken  more  completely  every  one  of  the 
laws  which  have  given  to  Sinai  its  eternal  sacredness. 

High  beside  the  church  towers  another  edifice,  which  intro- 
duces us  to  yet  another  link  in  the  recollections  of  » 

•^  ^    ^  Mosque  in 

Sinai — another  pilgrim,  who,  if  indeed  he  ever  passed  the  Con- 
through  these  valleys,  ranks  in  importance  with  any  ^^^ 
who  have  visited  the  spot,  since  Moses  first  led  thither  the 
flocks  of  Jethro.  No  one  can  now  prove  or  disprove  the 
tradition  which  relates  that  Mahomet,  whilst  yet  a  camel-driver 
in  Arabia,  wandered  to  the  great  convent,  then  not  a  Traditions 
century  old.  It  is  at  least  not  impossible,  and  the  ^  ^J^* 
repeated  allusions  in  the  Koran  to  the  stone  of  Moses  \  met. 
evidentiy  that  now  exhibited  ;  to  the  holy  valley  of  Tuwa',  a 
name  now  lost,  but  by  which  he  seems  to  designate  the  present 
valley  of  the  convent ;  and  to  the  special  addresses  made  to 
Moses  on  the  western  and  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
mountain*,  almost  bring  it  within  the  range  of  probability. 
His  name  certainly  has  been  long  preserved,  either  by  the  policy 
or  the  friendliness  of  the  monks.  No  where  else  probably  in 
the  Christian  world  is  to  be  foimd  such  a  cordial,  it  might  also 
be  said  such  a  tender  feeling  towards  the  Arabian  prophet  and 
his  followers,  as  in  the  precincts  and  the  memorials  of  the 
Convent  of  Mount  Sinai.  "  As  he  rested,"  so  the  story  has 
with  slight  variations  been  told  from  age  to  age\  ''  as  he  rested 
with  his  camels  on  Mount  Menejia*,  an  eagle  was  seen  to  spread 
its  wings  over  his  head,  and  the  monks,  struck  by  this  augury 


1  Koran,  u.  57 ;  tU.  160. 

'  Koran,  xx.  12. 

»  Koran,  xx.  82 ;  xxrii.  45,  46. 


*  See  Laborde*8  Commentary  on  Exodus 
and  Numbers. 

*  That  which  closes  up  the  Valley  of 
the  Conrent. 

B  2 
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of  his  future  greatness,  received  him  into  their  convent,  and  he 
in  return,  unable  to  write,  stamped  with  ink  on  his  hand  the 
signature  to  a  contract  of  protection,  drawn  up  on  the  skin  of 
a  gazelle,  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  convent"  This 
contract,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  long  since  disappeared ;  it  is 
said,  that  it  was  taken  by  Sultan  Selim  to  Constantinople,  and 
exchanged  for  a  copy,  which  however  no  traveller  has  ever  seen. 
The  traditions  also  of  Mahomet  in  the  Peninsula  have  evidently 
faded  away.  The  stone  which  was  pointed  out  to  Laborde  in 
1828  as  that  on  which  Moses  first,  and  the  youthful  camel-driver 
afterwards,  had  reposed,  and  to  which  the  Bedouins  of  his  day 
muttered  their  devotions,  is  now  comparatively  unknown  *.  The 
footmark  on  the  rock,  whatever  it  is,  invented  or  pointed  out 
by  the  monks,  as  impressed  by  his  dromedary  or  mule,  according 
as  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  left  in  this  early  visit,  or  on  his 
nocturnal  flight  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem — is  now  confounded  by 
the  Arabs  with  the  impress  of  the  dromedary  on  which  Moses 
rode  up  and  down  the  long  ascent  to  Oebel  Mousa.  But  there 
still  remains,  though  no  longer  used,  the  mosque  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  that  within  the  walls  of  the  convent,  in  which 
the  monks  allowed  the  Mahometan  devotees  to  pray  side  by 
side  with  Christian  pilgrims ;  founded,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  illiterate  Mussulmans, — in  whose  minds  chronology  and 
history  have  no  existence, — in  the  times  of  the  prophet,  when 
Christians  and  Mussulmans  were  all  one,  and  loved  one  another 
as  brothers*. 

As  centuries  have  rolled  on,  even  the  Convent  of  Sinai  has 
Preseot  °^^  escaped  their  influence.  The  many  cells  which 
KUt«  of  the  formerly  peopled  the  mountains  have  long  been  vacant. 

oren  .  rpj^^  episcopal  city  of  Paran,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  rise  of  the  foundation  of  Justinian,  has  perished  almost 
without  a  history.  The  nunnery  of  St.  Episteme  has  vanished ; 
the  convent  of  the  good  physicians  Cosmo  and  Damian,  the 
hermitage  of  St  Onufrius,  the  convent  of  the  Forty  Martyrs — 
tinged  with  a  certain  interest  from  the  famous  churches  of  the 
same  name,  derived  frx>m  them,  in  the  Forum  of  Rome,  on  the 
Janiculan  HiU,  and  on  the  Lateran — are  all  in  ruins ;  and  the 

'  I  ooold  hew  nolluDf  of  it,  though  frvqaenUy  inqniriiif .  *  See  Note  A. 
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great  fortress  of  St.  Catherine  probably  owes  its  existence  more 
to  its  mas3iy6  walls  than  to  any  other  single  cause.  Yet  it  is  a 
thought  of  singular,  one  might  add  of  melancholy,  interest,  that 
amidst  all  these  revolutions,  the  Convent  of  Mount  Sinai  is  still 
the  one  seat  of  European  and  of  Christian  civilisation  and 
worship,  not  only  in  the  whole  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  but  in  tlie 
whole  country  of  Arabia.  Still,  or  at  least  till  within  a  very  few 
years,  it  has  retained  a  hold,  if  not  on  the  reason  or  the  affec- 
tions, at  least  on  the  superstitions  of  the  Bedouins,  beyond  what 
is  exercised  by  any  other  influence.  Burckhardt  and,  after 
him,  Robinson*,  relate  with  pathetic  simplicity  the  deep  con- 
viction with  which  these  wild  children  of  the  Desert  believe 
that  the  monks  command  or  withhold  the  rain  from  heaven,  on 
which  the  whole  sustenance  of  the  Peninsula  depends. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  monks,  the  untameable  barbarism 
of  the  Arabs.  Yet  looking  from  an  external  point  of  view 
at  the  singular  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  convent,  it  is  hard 
to  recall  another  institution,  with  such  opportunities  so  signally 
wasted.  It  is  a  colony  of  Christian  pastors  planted  amongst 
heathens,  who  wait  on  them  for  their  daily  bread  and  for  their 
rain  from  heaven,  and  hardly  a  spark  of  civilisation,  or  of 
Christianity,  so  far  as  history  records,  has  been  imparted  to  a 
single  tribe  or  family  in  that  wide  wilderness.  It  is  a  colony  of 
Greeks,  of  Europeans,  of  ecclesiastics,  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  sacred  regions  of  the  earth,  and  hardly 
a  fact,  from  the  time  of  their  first  foundation  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  contributed  by  them  to  the  geography,  the 
geology,  or  the  history  of  a  country,  which  in  all  its  aspects 
has  been  submitted  to  their  investigation  for  thirteen  centuries. 

One  other  sanctuary  of  the    Desert  must  be  mentioned. 
The  Bedouin  tribes,   as  has  been   said,  have  lost 
their  ancient  reverence  for  the  traces  of  the  Prophet,  of  the  grave 
and  every  traveller  has   observed  on  their  godless  ^^^^^^ 
life*.      It    is   very    rare  indeed   that   any   sign    of 
religious  worship  can  be  found  amongst  them.    Few  have  any 

^  Burckhardt,  p.  567;  Robinson,  i.  132.      Mahometanism  of  Mecca.    Most  of  their 
'  They  are,  in  Auct,  the  old  heathen      names  are  heathen.   Barton,  iiL  78. 
Arabs,   but   slightly  inflnenoed  by  the 
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knowledge  of  the  prescribed  prayers  of  the  Mossolman ;  still 
fewer  practise  them.  But  there  is  one  exception.  In  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  great  crescent-shaped  valley  which 
embraces  the  whole  cluster  of  Sinai,  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Sheykh,  from  which  the  wady  derives  its  name — "  the  Wady 
Es-Sheykh,"  the  **  Valley,  of  the  Saint."  In  a  tenement  of  the 
humblest  kind  is  Sheykh  Saleh's  grave.  Who  he  was,  when 
he  lived,  is  entirely  unknown.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  the 
foimder  of  the  tribe  of  tliat  name  which  still  exists  in  the 
Peninsula;  possibly  the  ancient  prophet  mentioned  in  the 
Koran  as  preaching  the  faith  of  Islam  before  the  birth  of 
Mahomet  *.  The  present  belief  would  seem  to  be,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  circle  of  companions  of  the  prophet,  which,  according 
to  the  defiance  of  all  chronological  laws  in  the  minds  of 
tmeducated  Mussulmans,  included  Saleh,  Moses,  David,  and 
Christ,  as  well  as  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Ali.  This  tomb  is  to 
the  modem  Bedouins  the  sanctuary  of  the  Peninsula.  As  they 
approach  it  they  exhibit  signs  of  devotion  never  seen  else- 
where ;  and  once  a  year  all  the  tribes  of  the  Desert  assemble 
round  it,  and  celebrate  with  races  and  dances  a  Bedouin  like- 
ness of  the  funeral  games  round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus. 
Sacrifices  of  sheep  and  camels,  with  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on 
the  waUs  of  this  homely  chapel,  are  described  as  accompanying 
this  sepulchral  feast*. 

'  Koran,  tu.  71.    For  the  TuioiiBOon-  quoted  1^  Bitter,  p.  652,  and  who  mw 

jeetoree  as  to  thia  great  Bedoain  Saint,  them  in  1835  ;   the  other,  bj  the  cele- 

Bee  Bitter,  Sinai,  650.  brnted  scholar  Tischendorf  (Beise  iL  pp. 

*  Two  descriptions  of   these  faneral  207—214  ;    Bitter,  658),  who  saw  them 

rites  hare  been  preaenred  :  one  by  Schim-  in  1847.    See  Part  II.  xii.  a. 
per,  a  Qerman,  whose  US.  trarels  are 
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NOTE  A. 

MUSSULMAN  TEADITIONS  OF  MOUNT  SINAI. 

(See  pages  30  and  52.) 

I  give  these  as  they  were  communicated  by  our  Mussulman 
servant,  Mohammed  of  Ghizeh.  Their  only  value  is  that  they 
slightly  vary  from  those  hitherto  published.  They  are  related, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  broken  English,  as  we  passed 
along  the  Desert. 

1.  The  Exodus, — Fharaoim,  at  Cairo,  wishes  to  make  his  people 
think  that  he  is  God  Almighty,  and  says  he  can  bring  water  by 
rolUng  on  the  ground.  God  allows  him  to  do  so :  and  he  brings  out 
water.  He  stands  on  the  top  of  the  two  pyramids :  one  leg  on  each: 
and  pushes  up  a  spear  against  God :  God  tells  the  ''  Malaki,*'  those 
flyiug  people  you  know— [the  angels]  to  put  blood  upon  it :  and  so 

he  thinks  that  God  is  dead Well — he  squeezes  Mousa : 

Mousa  flies  down  to  the  sea.  He,  with  his  own  tribe,  only  a  few ; 
and  Pharaoun  with  a  great  number :  Mousa  prays  to  Gk>d — God  tells 
him  to  beat  the  sea  with  his  stick — and  he  and  his  tribe  pass  over. 

.  •  .  Fharaoim  comes  in  too:  Mousa  beats  the  sea  with  his 
stick,  and  says  "  Shut," — and  Fharaoun  is  drowned :  God  is  very 
cross  with  Mousa,  because  he  drowned  Fharaoun  without  asking 
Him,  and  He  sends  Sid  [Lord]  G^abriel — Feace  be  with  him — the 
same  that  God  sent  to  our  Frophet — to  ask  Mousa  the  reason  why. 
He  says  that  Fharaoun  had  begged  for  help,  not  saying  **  If  it  please 
God," — but  "  If  you  please," — and  so  he  had  taken  it  into  his  own 
hands. 

Ayoun  Mousa, — "  There  are  two  wells,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Eed 
Sea : — both  '  Ayoun  Mousa^*  which  Mousa  brought  up  by  striking  the 
ground  with  his  stick." 

2.  Hammam  Fharaoun. — [This  was  from  the  Bedouins.]  When 
Fharaoun  came  into  the  sea,  and  Mousa  said  ''  Shut,"  Fharaoun  called 
out  ''  Save  me ;"  and  when  the  sea  came  back,  Fharaoun  put  his 
hands  to  his  mouth,  and  breathed  out  a  great  breath — his  last  breath. 
The  air  came  out  warm,  and  so  there  are  the  warm  baths  by  the  sea- 
shore. And  there  are  the  Hammam  Mousa — the  baths  of  Mousa — 
where  he  pushed  with  his  stick,  and  the  water  came. 

8.  SUitti. — Q^bel  Sidni  Mousa  ["  the  mountain  of  my  Lord  Moses'*] 
is  BO  called,  because  when  Mousa  was  there,  he  called  on  GK>d  that 
he  might  see  Him.  God  Almighty  loved  Mousa  very  much ;  but 
when  Mousa  asked  thiS|  God  said  to  him  "  Sbame," — and  Mousa 
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* 

beoime  firightened,  and  went  back  into  the  rock :  and  the  granite  has 
the  mark  of  hia  back.  This  is  the  onlj  reason  whj  it  is  called  G^bel 
Mousa.  I  know  nothing  about  the  giving  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. The  mark  of  the  dromedary  is  not  of  the  Prophet's — he 
never  was  there.  It  was  Mousa's  dromedary — which  never  left  him ; 
and  he  rode  upon  this  dromedary,  when  he  went  to  call  to  see  God. 
Tlie  mosque  and  the  convent  were  built  both  in  a  day — in  Mousa's 
time — when  Christians  and  Mussulmans  did  not  quarrel,  and  knew 
that  they  were  both  made  by  God. 

4.  Jethro,  or  Shouaib, — "  He  is  Nebi  Shouaib— like  Sheykh  Saleh, 
whose  tomb  we  saw  the  other  day,  who  was  not  only  a  Sheykh,  but  a 
Nebi  [Prophet].   They  were  all  Souabi — companions  of  Mohammed.*' 

[The  Bedouins  knew  nothing  of  him,  except  that  Wady  Shouaib 
Mas  the  name  of  one  of  the  valleys  near  the  convent.] 

5.  SL  Catherine,  ''G^bel  Katherin  is  called  so  from  Sittah 
Mariam^-our  great  Lady — Mary  you  call  her.  She  and  Catherine 
are  one  and  the  same, — ^and  she  came  here  when  she  fled  away  to 
Cairo  with  the  Lord  Isa  [Jesus],  when  they  tried  to  nail  him  to  the 
cross." 


In  Lowth's  "  Wanderer  of  Arabia,"  a  story  is  told  as  derived  from 
the  Arabs,  that  the  pass  or  staircase  of  the  Nakb  Badera  was  called 
forth  by  Moses  to  enable  the  Israelites  to  mount  from  the  W&dy 
Shellal :  see  page  68. 


NOTE  B. 
SINAITIC  INSCEIPTIONS. 

(See  page  48.) 

I  have  preferred  to  give  my  account  of  these  inscriptions  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  a  letter,  written  immediately 
after  having  seen  the  last  of  them  on  the  frontier  of  the  Desert, 
because  I  wish  to  confine  myself  simply  to  facts  which  fell 
under  my  own  observation.  Those  who  wish  to  know  the 
latest  and  most  scientific  hypothesis  on  the  subject  of  the 
language  and  contents  of  these  inscriptions,  will  find  it  in 
Chevalier  Bunsen's  "Christianity  and  Mankind,"  vol.  iii. 
pp.  231 — 234.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a 
doubt  whether  the  learned  author  is  justified  in  his  identifi- 
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cation  of  "  the  palm-grove  on  the  sea-shore,"  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  and  Strabo,  with  the  pahn-grove  of  Feirftn.  I  took 
the  same  view  myself  till  I  had  been  on  the  spot,  but  now  feel 
convinced  that  they  must  have  intended  the  second  great  palm- 
grove  of  the  Desert,  that  of  Tor,  which  is  on  the  shore ;  whereas 
tiiat  of  Feiran  is  so  entirely  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  that 
it  could  only  by  the  greatest  inaccuracy  be  so  designated.  The 
places  here  indicated  as  marked  by  the  inscriptions,  are  most 
of  them  described  in  the  ensuing  Letters  and  Notes. 

I  here  briefly  sum  up  my  experience  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions, 
in  which,  of  course,  I  go  entirely  by  their  appearance,  not  by  their 
language,  of  which,  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever.    1.  I  have  seen 
them  in  the  following  places :  First,  in  the  W&dy  Sidri,  the  W&dy 
Megara,  and  in  great  numbers  in  the  Wady  Mokatteb.    I  class  these 
valleys  together,  because  they  are  within  throe  hours  of  each  other. 
Secondly,  a  few  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  WMy  Feir&n.    Thirdly, 
in  considerable  numbers  up  the  Wady  Aleyat,  and  five  or  six  in  the 
yfkdy  Abou  Hamad,  and  three  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Serbal. 
These  I  class  together  as  being  all  on  the  passage  to  the  top  of  Serb^. 
Fourthly,  in  the  Wkdy  Solab,  three  or  four,  and  in  great  numbers  in 
the  Nakb-H6wy.    This  valley  and  pass  form  together  the  lower  road 
between  SerbM  and  Sinai.    Fifthly,  in  great  numbers  in  the  Lejs^  up 
to  the  first  ascent  of  the  "  Sh^  Mousa,"  or  ravine  by  which  you 
mount  St.  Catherine.     Sixthly,  on  the  high  table-plain,  called  Heri- 
met  Haggag,  between  the  Wddy  Sayld  and  the  W&dy  el-'Ain ;  the 
rock  which  stands  at  the  end  of  this  plain  has  more  in  proportion 
than  any  other  spot  I  have  seen,  and  there  are  some  in  the  sand- 
stone labyrinths  near  it.    Seventlily,  a  few  on  the  staircase  leading 
up  to  the  Deir  at  Fetra,  and,  apparently,  on  the  "  isolated  column'* 
in  the  plain.     (Some  of  our  fellow-travellers  also  foimd  them  in  a 
tomb  near  the  Theatre.)    Eighthly,  on  the  broken  columns  of  a  ruin 
at  or  near  the  ancient  Malatha,  immediately  before  entering  the  hills 
of  JudsBa. 

2.  This  enumeration  will  show  how  widely  spread  they  are.  It  will 
also,  I  think,  show  that  in  some  instances  at  least  they  have  been 
cut  by  pilgrims  or  travellers,  visiting  particular,  and  probably,  sacred 
localities.  I  allude  to  those  of  the  Lej&,  the  Deir  at  Petra,  and 
especially  Serbal.  In  all  these  places  there  is  no  thoroughfare,  and 
therefore  the  places  themselves  must  have  been  the  object  of  the 
writers.  What  could  have  been  their  purpose  in  the  Lej4  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  for  they  go  beyond  the  traditional  Bock  of  Moses, 
and  yet  they  fall  far  short  of  the  summit  of  St.  Catherine ;  nor  have 
they  any  connection  with  the  traditional  scenes  of  the  giving  of  the 
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Law,  G^bel  Moosa  being  entirely  without  them.  At  Petra  their 
object  is  evidentlj  the  Deir.  At  Serb^  their  object  must  have  been 
something  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  itself.  [It  will  be  seen  that  I 
have  not  visited  the  "  Qehel  Mokatteb,"  which  is  an  isolated  moun- 
tain on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  hitherto  described  only  bj  the 
ix/i  Comte  d'A^traigues.  See  Forster's  "  Voice  of  Israel,"  p.  84.]  It 
should  also  be  observed,  that  they  are  nearly,  though  not  quite,  as 
numerous  on  the  east  as  on  the  west  of  the  peninsula.  Those  in  the 
south  lay  out  of  my  route. 

8.  Their  situation  and  appearance  is  such  as  in  hardly  any  case 
requires  more  than  the  casual  work  of  passing  travellers.  Most  of 
them  are  on  sandstone,  those  of  Wady  Mokatteb,  and  Herimet 
Haggag,  and  Petra,  of  course  very  susceptible  of  inscriptions.  At 
Herimet  Haggag  one  of  us  scooped  out  a  horse,  more  complete  than 
any  of  these  sculptured  animals,  in  ten  minutes.  Those  which  are 
on  granite  are  very  rudely  and  slightly  scratched.  Again,  none  that 
I  saw,  unless  it  might  be  a  very  doubtful  one  at  Petra,  required 
ladders  or  machinery  of  any  kind.  Most  of  them  could  be  written 
by  any  one,  who,  having  bare  legs  and  feet  as  all  Arabs  have,  could 
take  firm  hold  of  the  ledges,  or  by  any  active  man  even  with  shoes. 
I  think  there  are  none  that  could  not  have  been  written  by  one  man 
climbing  on  another's  shoulder.  Amongst  the  highest  in  the  W&dy 
Mokatteb  are  single  Greek  names. 

4.  Their  numbers  seem  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  I 
had  expected  in  the  W&dy  Mokatteb  to  see  both  sides  of  a  deep  defile 
covered  with  thousands.  Such  is  not  the  case  by  any  means.  The 
W&dy  Mokatteb  is  a  large  open  valley,  almost  a  plain,  with  no  con- 
tinuous wall  of  rock  on  either  side,  but  masses  of  rock  receding  and 
advancing ;  and  it  is  only  or  chiefly  on  these  advancing  masses,  that 
the  inscriptions  straggle,  not  by  thousands,  but  at  most  by  hundreds 
or  fifties.  So,  on  Serb^l,  I  think  we  could  hardly  have  overlooked 
any ;  but  we  saw  no  more  than  three,  though  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  with  the  statement  of  Burckhardt,  that  he  had  there  seen  many 
inscriptions.  They  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  scribblings  of 
the  names  of  Western  travellers  on  the  monuments  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile  since  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

5.  So  far  as  the  drawings  of  animals,  by  which  they  are  usuaUy 
accompanied,  indicate  the  intention  of  the  inscriptions  themselvesi 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  that  intention  could  have  been  serious 
or  solemn.  The  animals  are  very  rudely  drawn ;  they  are  of  all 
kinds ;  asset,  horses,  dogs,  but,  above  all,  ibexes ;  and  these  last,  in 
forms  BO  ridiculous,  that,  making  every  allowance  for  the  rudeness  of 
the  sculpture,  it  is  impossible  to  invest  them  with  any  serious  signifi* 
cation.  The  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  the  horns  of  the  ibex  was 
almost  universal  3  and  uo  animal  occurred  so  frequently.    Sometimes 
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thej  are  butting  other  animals.    Sometimes  thej,  as  well  as  asses  and 
horses,  occur  disconnected  with  inscriptions. 

6.  As  regards  their  antiquity,  I  observed  the  following  data. 
There  was  great  di£ference  of  age,  both  in  the  pictures  and  letters, 
as  indicated  bj  the  difference  of  colour ;  the  oldest,  of  course,  being 
those  which  approached  most  nearly  to  the  colour  of  the  rock.  But, 
first,  I  found  none  on  fidlen  rocks  inverted,  and,  though  I  doubt  not 
that  there  may  be  such,  the  sandstone  crumbles  so  rapidly  that  this 
is  no  proof  of  age.  A  famous  Greek  inscription  at  Fetra  fell  in 
1846.  -  Secondly,  they  are  intermixed,  though  not  in  great  numbers, 
with  Greek  and  Arabic,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, these  in  some  cases  bearing  the  same  appearance  of  colour, 
wear  and  tear,  as  the  Sinaitic.  Thirdly,  these  Greek  inscriptions, 
which  alone  I  could  read,  were  chiefly  the  names  of  the  writers.  The 
only  Latin  inscription  which  I  remember  was  in  the  sandstone  rocks 
near  Herimet  Haggag, — Fsbtus.  Fourthly,  Crosses  of  all  kinds, 
chiefly  -f  and  ^,  were  very  numerous  and  conspicuous,  standing 
usually  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscriptions,  and  (what  is  important) 
occurring  also  and  in  the  same  position  before  those  written  in 
Greek  and  Arabic :  often  nothing  but  the  cross,  sometimes  the  cross 
with  Alpha  and  Omega.  [These  last  were  in  the  same  place 
where  I  noticed  the  Latin  inscription,  (thus  A  +  d,)  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  contiguous  Sinaitic  characters.]  From  having  pre- 
viously seen  that  Forster  and  Tuch  (the  last  German  writer  on  the 
subject)  had  united  in  the  conclusion  that  the  hypothesis  of  their 
being  Christian  inscriptions  was  groundless,  and  that  the  alleged 
appearance  of  crosses  was  a  mistake,  I  was  the  more  surprised  to  find 
them  in  such  numbers,  and  of  such  a  character ;  and  however  else 
they  may  be  explained,  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  doubt  that  they  are 
the  work,  for  the  most  part,  of  Christians,  whether  travellers  or 
pilgrims.  They  are  in  this  case  curious,  and  if  their  object  could  be 
ascertained,  would  throw  great  light  on  the  traditions  of  the 
Feninsula ;  but  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  theory  of  their  being 
the  work  of  Israelites.  If  the  date  of  the  columns  at  Malatha  could 
be  ascertained,  or  of  the  temple  and  tomb  at  Fetra  where  they  occur, 
the  question  would  be  settled.  The  two  latter,  I  presipie,  cannot 
be  older  than  the  Boman  dominion  of  Arabia. 

[I  may  here  add  the  curious  fact,  that  Laborde  describes  a  Latin 
inscription  in  a  certain  tomb  at  Fetra  as  "  an  inscription  in  three  lineS| 
carved  on  a  tablet,  and  of  importance,  as  giving  the  name  of  the 
officer,  Quintus  Fraetextus  Florentinus,  who  died  at  Fetra  while  he 
was  governor  of  this  part  of  Arabia.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  time 
of  Adrian  or  Antoninus  Pius."  (Laborde*s  "  Sinai  and  Fetra," 
Eng.  Tr.,  p.  289.)  He  indicates  its  position  so  precisely,  that  there 
was  no  d^culty  in  identifying  it«    But  no  single  fact  which  he  thus 
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deflcribes  can  be  found  in  the  inscription^  and  no  single  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  is  found  in  bia  description  of  it.  It  was 
as  follows : — 

....  NTOrni  P  .  .  I TINI .  . .  mviKD.     avrato 

....  FLANDO    .  TRIB    .  MIL. 
MINBEVAE  PROYINCIAE  TRIB  •    PLBB 

VIIL  HISP  •  PR0C08. 
LEO  •  AVO.  PR.  PR.  .  .  .  PATRI  EX  TESTA  .... 

IPSIDS. 

One  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  of  Petra  is  given  in  the  ''  Zeit- 
schrift  der  D.  Morgenlandischen  Gtosellschafb,*'  ix.  230.] 
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PART  II. 

THB  JOU&NBT  FBOH  CAIRO  TO  JSBUSALSM. 

Thb  following  extracts  are  either  from  letters,  or  from  journals^ 
written  on  the  spot  or  immediately  afterwards.  Such  only  are 
selected  as  served  to  conrej  the  successive  imagery  of  the  chief 
stages  of  the  joumej,  or  as  contained  details  not  mentioned  by  pre- 
vious travellers.  My  object  has  been  to  give  the  impressions  of  the 
moment,  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  given, — as  the 
best  iUustrations  of  the  more  general  statements  elsewhere  founded 
upon  them. 

I.  Departure  from  Egypt ;  Oyerland  Route  ;  First  Bnoampmeut. — II.  The  Puaage 
of  the  Red  Sea.  (1.)  Approach  to  Suex.  (2.)  Suei.  (8.)  Wells  of  Moses.— III.  The 
Deeerty  and  Sand-storm. — IV.  Marah  ;  EUm. — Y.  8e<x>iid  Encampment  bj  the  Red 
Sea;  <*WUdemess  of  Sin.*' 

VI.  Approach  to  Mount  Serb41 ;  W&dj  Sidri  and  WAdj  Feirin.— VII.  Ascent  of 
Serb41. 

Vin.  Approach  toQebel  Mousa,  the  traditional  Sinai. — IX.  Ascent  of  Gebel  Mousa 
and  RAi  SasAfeh.— X.  Ascent  of  St.  Catherine.— XI.  Ascent  of  the  Qebel  ed-Deir. 

XII.  Route  tram  Sinai  to  the  Gulf  of  *Akaba.  (a)  Tomb  of  Sheykh  Saleh. 
(b)  Widy  SayAl  and  WAdy  El  'Ain.     Haziboth.— XIIL  Ghilf  of  'Akaba;  Slath. 

XrV.  The  'Arabah.— XV.  Approach  to  Petra.— XVI.  Ascent  of  Mount  Hor. 
XVII.  Fetra.    Kadbsh. 

XVIII.  Approach  to  Palestine. — XIX.  Reoollections  of  the  First  Day  in  Palestine. 
— XX.  Hebron. — XXI.  Approach  to  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem. — XXII.  First  View 
of  Bethlahem.— XXIIL  First  View  of  Jerusalem. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS,  ETC. 


I.— DEPABTimB  TROU   EGYPT — OTSBLAKD  EOUTE— PIB8T 

EiroAicpKEirr, 

It  was  too  hazy  to  see  anything  in  the  distance, — even  the 
Pyramids  were  but  shadows.  Soon  the  green  circle  of  cultivated 
land  receded  from  view,  like  the  shores  as  you  sail  out  to  sea,  and  in 
an  hour  we  were  in  the  Desert  ocean.  Not,  howerer,  a  wide  circle 
of  sand,  but  a  wild  waste  of  pebbly  soil,  something  like  that  of  the 
Flaine  de  Crau  (near  Marseilles),  broken  into  low  hills,  and  presenting 
nowhere  an  even  horizon.  But  the  remarkable  feature  was  a  broad 
beaten  track,  smooth  and  eyen,  and  distinctly  marked  as  any  turnpike- 
road  in  England,  only  twice  the  width,  and  running  straight  as  a 
railway  or  Roman  road  through  these  desert  hills. 

It  was  a  striking  sight  in  itself,  to  see  the  great  track  of  civilised 
man  in  such  a  region.  One  of  the  party  said,  that  the  only  thing  to 
which  it  could  be  compared  was  the  high-road  from  Petersburg  to 
Moscow.  It  was  still  more  striking  when  you  knew  what  it  was,  the 
great  thoroughfare  of  the  British  empire,  becoming  yearly  more 
important  and  interesting,  as  the  course  which  so  many  friends  have 
travelled,  and  will  travel.  Even  the  Exodus  for  that  day  waxed 
faint  before  it.  And  lastly,  it  was  most  instructive,  as  the  only 
likeness  probably  which  I  shall  ever  see  of  those  ancient  roads, 
carried  through  the  Desert  in  old  times  to  the  seats  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  Empires,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  40th  chapter 
of  Isaiah.  In  this  comparatively  level  region,  it  is  true,  no  moun- 
tains had  to  be  brought  low,  nor  valleys  filled  up ;  but  it  was  literally 
"  a  high-way  prepared  in  the  wilderness : "  and  the  likeness  was  only 
interrupted,  not  obscured,  by  the  solitary  stations  and  telegraphs 
which,  at  intervals  of  every  five  miles,  broke  the  perfect  desolation. 
It  has  hitherto  run  along  our  whole  course.  To-day,  between  heaps 
of  stones — said  by  one  ^f  the  dragomans  to  be  the  graves  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha's  soldiers — ^which,  as  the  heaps  extend  for  miles  and  miles, 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  needs  no  remark,  except  as  an  instance 
of  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  false  local  traditions  spring 
up.    They  are  really  the  ''  stones,"  the  stumbling-blocks  **  cast  *  up  '* 

1  laa.  x].  8 ;  IxU.  10. 
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out  of  the  waj,  and  so  left  on  each  side  of  the  road  to  mark  it  more 

distinctlj 

Nothing  was  more  striking  to  me  in  our  first  encampment  than 
the  realisation  of  the  first  lines  in  Thalaba : — 

**  How  beantifal  is  nigHti 
A  dewy  freshDess  fills  the  sileiU  air." 

There  is  the  freshness  without  coldness,  and  there  is  the  silence 
doubly  strange  as  compared  with  the  everlasting  clatter  of  the  streets 
and  inns  of  Cairo,  and  the  incessant  sound  of  songs,  and  screams,  and 
shocks  of  the  boat  upon  the  Nile ;  nothing  heard  but  the  slight  move- 
ment amongst  the  Bedouin  circles  round  their  fires,  and  from  time  to 
time  a  plaintive  murmur  from  the  camels  as  thej  lie,  like  stranded 
ships,  moored  round  the  tents. 


II. — THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  BED   SEA. 

(1.)  Approach  to  Suez, — ^I  have  at  last,  as  far  as  mortal  eyes  can 
see  it,  seen  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  was  about  3  p.h.  yester- 
day, that  as  we  descended  from  the  high  plain  on  which  we  had 
hitherto  been  moving,  by  a  gentle  slope  through  the  hills,  called,  by 
figure  of  speech,  the  "  defile  "  of  Muktala,  a  new  view  opened  before 
us.  Long  lines,  as  if  of  water,  which  we  immediately  called  out  to 
be  the  sea,  but  which  was,  in  fact,  the  mirage;  but  above  these, 
indubitably,  the  long  silvery  line  of  even  hills — the  hills  of  Asia. 
Onwards  we  still  came,  and  in  the  plain  below  us  lay  on  the  left  a 
fortress,  a  tomb,  and  a  fortified  wall. 

This  is  'Ajer^d,  famous  as  the  first  great  halting-place  of  the 
Mecca  Pilgrimage ;  famous  as  the  scene  of  Eothen's  adventure ;  still 
more  famous  as  being  the  only  spot  on  the  road  which«  by  its  name 
and  position,  can  claim  to  be  identified  with  any  of  the  stations 
mentioned  in  the  flight  of  the  Israelites.  It  may  possibly  be 
Pi-hahiroth^ 

If  it  was  so,  then  the  low  hills  of  Muktala,  through  which  we 
descended,  are  Migdol,  and  Baal  Zephon  was  Suez,  which  lay  on  the 
blue  waters  of  the  sea  now  incontrovertibly  before  us  east  and  south ; 
and  high  above  the  whole  scene,  towered  the  Gbbel  *Att4ka,  the 
•*  Mountain  of  Deliverance,"  a  truly  magnificent  range,  which,  after 


^  Exod.  xir.  2,  9.  Numb,  xxxiii.  7, 
8.  *  *  Pi-hahiroth  "  may  be  either—  (1)  in 
Hebrew,  "mouth  of  caverns,*' as  in  the 
Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX,  Numb,  xxxiii. 
7,  rh  <rr6fM  Eipe^ ;  or  much  more  pro- 
bably, (2)  in  Egyptian,  **the  grassy 
places,"— "Pi"  being  the  Egyptian 
article;  as  in  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX 
iwai\€is.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
yerdnre  now,  either  at  'Ajertkd,  nor  appa- 


rently at  any  corresponding  spot  in  the 
WAdy  To&rik.  The  name,  however, 
may,  after  all,  be  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  Saint,  "'Ajeriid,'*  who  is  said  to 
be  boried  in  the  tomb  beside  the  fortress 
(Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  Medineh,  L 
p.  280),  unless,  which  is  equally  probable, 
the  name  of  the  Saint  was  invented  to 
account  for  the  name  of  the  place.  See 
like  instances  in  Chapter  VI, 
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ally  is  the  one  feature  of  the  scene  unchanged  and  unmistakeable. 
Every  theory  of  the  passage  combines  in  representing  this  as  the 
impediment  which  prevented  the  return  of  the  Israelites  into  Egypt 
when  Pharaoh  appeared  on  their  rear.  It  was  this  which  ''  shut 
them  in*.** 

(2.)  Suez. — This  morning  I  stood  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  house, 
and  with  Dr.  Bobinson's  book  in  my  hand,  made  out  every  locality* 
Somewhere  within  my  view, — somewhere  under  that  jagged  mountain, 
— the  greatest  event  before  the  Christian  era  must  have  taken  place. 
Close  under  one's  feet,  were  the  sandy  shoals  all  around  the  modem 
town  of  Suez, — over  which  they  passed,  according  to  one  theory ; 
further  down  the  gulf  opened  the  deep  blue  sea,  with  the  Asiatic  hills 
just  visible  on  the  Eastern  side, — over  which  they  passed,  according 
to  the  other.  It  is  the  less  necessary  and  the  less  possible  to  decide 
precisely,  because  the  limits  of  the  Desert  in  the  previous  route  have 
evidently  changed,  since  ''the  edge  of  the  wilderness*  *'  was  only  a 
day's  march  from  the  sea ;  as  the  limits  of  the  sea  have  also  changed^ 
since  the  time  when  it  ran  far  up  into  the  north. 


(3.)  From  the  Wells  of  Mioses  (^Ayoun  Mousa), — ^The  wind  drove 
us  to  shore :  and  on  the  shore — the  shore  of  Arabia  and  Asia — we 
landed  in  a  driving  sand-storm,  and  reached  this  place,  'Ayoun 
Mousa,  the  *'  Wells  of  Moses."  It  is  a  strange  spot, — this  plot  of 
tamarisks  with  its  seventeen  wells, — ^literally  an  island  in  the  Desert, 
and  now  used  as  the  Bichmond  of  Suez, — a  comparison  which  chiefly 
serves  to  show  what  a  place  Suez  itself  must  be.  It  is  not  mentioned 
iu  the  Bible,  but  coming  so  close  as  it  does  upon  any  probable 
scene  of  the  passage,  one  may  fairly  connect  it  with  the  song  of 
Miriam.  And  now  once  more  for  the  Passage.  From  the  beach, 
within  half  an  hour's  walk  from  hence,  the  shore  commands  a  view 
across  the  Oulf  into  the  wide  opening  of  the  two  ranges  of  mountains ', 
the  opening  of  the  valley  through  which  the  traditional  Exodus  took 
place,  and  consequently  the  broad  blue  sea  of  the  traditional  passage. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  traditional  spot  of  the  landing,  and  this,  with 
the  whole  view  of  the  sea  as  far  as  Suez,  I  saw  to-night ;  both  at 
sunset,  as  the  stars  came  out ;  and  later  still  by  the  full  moon — the 
white  sandy  desert  on  which  I  stood,  the  deep  black  river-like  sea^  and 
the  dim  silvery  mountains  of  'Att&ka  on  the  other  side.  These  are 
the  three  features  which  are  indisputable.  You  know  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar, — ^the  high  mountains  of  Africa,  the  green  swells  of 
Europe,  the  straits  which  divide  them.    Such  in  their  way  are  the 

'  J.«epboa  < Ank  VL  xr.  8.)  m«nWiiii  **  Uic  *  Kx«xl.  xUi.  20. 

moauUia.**  i  See  Part  I.  p.  84. 
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three  characteristic  features  of  this  great  ^bouodarj  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  on  which  the  Israelites  looked  through  the  moonlight  of  that 
memorable  night.  Behind  that  high  African  range  lay  Egypt,  with 
all  its  wonders ;  the  green  fields  of  the  Nile,  the  immense  cities,  the 
greatest  monuments  of  human  power  and  wisdom.  On  this  Asiatic 
side  begins  immediately  a  wide  circle  of  level  desert,  stone  and  sand, 
free  as  air,  but  with  no  trace  of  human  habitation  or  art,  where 
they  might  wander,  as  far  as  they  saw,  for  ever  and  ever.  And 
between  the  two  rolled  the  deep  waters  of  the  sea,  rising  and  falling 
with  the  tides,  which,  except  on  its  shores,  none  of  them  could 
have  seen, — the  tides  of  the  great  Indian  ocean,  unlike  the  still 
dead  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  ^'The  Egyptians  whom 
they  had  seen  yesterday  they  will  see  no  more  for  ever.'*  Most 
striking,  too,  it  is  to  look  on  that  mountain  of  '  Att&ka,  and  feel  that 
on  its  northern  and  its  southern  extremity  settle  the  main  differences 
which  on  so  many  like  questions  have  divided  the  Church  in  after 
times.  For  the  passage  at  its  southern  end  are  the  local  Arab  tradi- 
tions, the  poetical  interest  of  its  scenery,  the  preconceived  notions  of 
one's  childhood.  For  the  passage  at  the  northern  end  are  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  Septuagint ;  almost  all  the  arguments  founded  on 
the  text  of  the  Bible  itself;  all  the  wishes  to  bring  the  event 
within  our  own  understanding.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  event 
— almost  the  first  in  our  religious  history — should  admit  on  the 
spot  itself  of  both  these  constructions.  But  the  mountain  itself 
remains  unchanged  and  certain — and  so  does  the  fact  itself  which  it 
witnessed.  Whether  the  Israelites  passed  over  the  shallow  waters 
of  Suez  by  the  means,  and  within  the  time,  which  the  narrative  seems 
to  imply,  or  whether  they  passed  through  a  channel  ten  miles  broad, 
with  the  waves  on  each  side  piled  up  to  the  height  of  180  feet,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  did  pass  over  within  sight  of  this  mountain 
and  this  desert  by  a  marveUous  deliverance.  The  scene  is  not 
impressive  in  itself, — that  at  Suez  especially  is  matter-of-fact  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  even  that  at  'Ayoun  Mousa  is  not  amongst  those 
grand  frameworks,  such  as  at  Marathon  and  elsewhere  correspond  to 
the  event  which  they  have  encompassed.  In  this  very  fact,  however, 
there  is  something  instructive ;  "  a  lesson,"  as  the  Arabian  Nights 
say, ''  to  be  graven  on  the  understanding  for  such  as  would  be 
admonished." 

m. — THB  DESERT,  AlTD   8AKD-8TOBM. 

The  clearing  up  of  the  sand  the  next  morning  revealed  a  low  range 
of  hills  on  the  eastern  horizon,  the  first  step  to  the  vast  plain  of 
Northern  Arabia.  The  day  af);er  leaving  'Ayoun  Mousa  was  at  first 
within  sight  of  the  blue  channel  of  the  Bed  Sea.  "  Thy  way  is  in 
the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the  deep  waters,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not 
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knoum**  How  true,  as  of  so  much  beside,  so  of  the  uncertainty 
attending  the  precise  locality  of  the  passage.  Bat  soon  Bed  Sea  and 
all  were  lost  in  a  sand-storm,  which  lasted  the  whole  day^  Imagine 
all  distant  objects  entirely  lost  to  yiew, — the  sheets  of  sand  fleeting 
along  the  suiiace  of  the  Desert  like  streams  of  water ;  the  whole  air 
filled,  though  inyisibly,  with  a  tempest  of  sand  driying  in  your  face 
like  sleet.  Imagine  the  caravan  toiling  against  this, — the  Bedouins, 
each  with  his  shawl  thrown  completely  over  his  head,  half  of  the 
riders  sitting  backwards, — ^the  camels,  meantime,  thus  virtually  left 
without  guidance,  though,  from  time  to  time,  throwing  their  long 
necks  sideways  to  avoid  the  blast,  yet  moving  straight  onwards  with 
a  painful  sense  of  duty  truly  edifying  to  behold.  I  had  thought  that 
with  the  Nile  our  troubles  of  wind  were  over ;  but  (another  analogy 
for  the  thipM  of  the  Desert)  the  great  saddlebags  act  like  sails  to  the 
camels,  and  therefore,  with  a  contrary  wind,  are  serious  impediments 
to  their  progress.  And  accordingly  Mohammed  opened  our  tents 
this  morning  just  as  he  used  to  open  our  cabin-doors,  with  the  joyful 
intelligence  that  the  wind  was  changed, — ^good  wind,  master." 
Through  the  tempest,  this  roaring  and  driving  tempest,  which  some- 
times made  me  think  that  this  must  be  the  real  meaning*  of*'  a  howling 
wilderness,"  we  rode  on  the  whole  day. 


IV. — ICABAH — ELUC 

We  were  undoubtedly  on  the  track  of  the  Israelites,  and  we  saw 
the  spring'  which  most  travellers  believe  to  be  Marah,  and  the  two 
valleys,  one  of  which  must  almost  certainly,  both  perhaps,  be  Elim. 
The  general  scenery  is  either  immense  plains,  or  latterly  a  succession 
of  water-courses,  that  especially  of  Ohurundel,  exactly  like  the  dry 
bed  of  a  Spanish  river.  These  gullies  gradually  bring  you  into  the 
heart  of  strange  black  and  white  mountains,  the  ranges  of  which 
overhang  the  Bed  Sea  above  the  Hot  Wells  of  Pharaoh,  where, 
according  to  the  Arab  traditions  of  these  parts,  somewhat  invalidat- 
ing that  of '  Ayoun  Mousa,  Pharaoh  literally  breathed  his  last.  For 
the  most  part  the  Desert  was  absolutely  bare,  but  WsUly  Gburundel 
and  Wady  Useit,  the  two  rivals  for  Elim,  are  firinged  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  first  vegetation  we  have  met  in  the  Desert.  These  are 
so  peculiar  and  so  interesting  that  I  must  describe  each.  First,  there 
are  the  wild  palms,  successors  of  the  "  threescore  and  ten.*'  Not 
like  those  of  Egypt  or  of  pictures,  but  either  dwarf, — that  is,  trunk- 

'  I  htkrt  retained  this  aeoooni  of  the  1841,  and  again  of  another  two  monUiB 

■andtfturm,  chiefly  because  it  aeema  to  be  after  onraelrea  in  1863. 

a   phenomenon   peculiar  to  thia  iitecial  '  Deut.  xxxiL  10.  Itmust  mean  either 

region.      Van    Egmont,    Kiebnhr,    Mias  this,  or  the  howling  of  wild  beasta. 


.  aU  noticed  it,  and  it  waa  juat  '  There  ia  nothing  to  add  to  Bobinaon*a 

aa  Tiolent  at  the  paaaage  of  a  friend  in      deaeription  (i.  96).     Set  Put  L  p.  36. 
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less — or  else  with  savage  hairy  trunks  and  branches  all  disheyelled. 
Then  there  are  the  feathery  tamarisks,  here  assuming  gnarled  boughs 
and  hoary  heads,  worthy  of  their  venerable  situation,  on  whose 
leaves  is  found  what  the  Arabs  call  manna.  Thirdly,  there  is  the 
wild  acacia,  the  same  as  we  had  often  seen  in  Egypt,  but  this  also 
tangled  by  its  desert  growth  into  a  thicket — the  tree  of  the  Burning 
Bush,  and  the  shittim-wood  of  the  Tabernacle.  Keble's  expression 
of  the  ''towering  thorn"  is  one  of  his  few  inaccuracies.  No  one 
who  has  seen  it  would  have  used  that  expression  for  the  tangled 
spreading  tree,  which  shoots  out  its  gray  foliage  and  white  blossoms 
over  the  Desert^ 

To-day  occurred  a  curious  instance  of  the  tenacious  adherence  of 
the  Bedouins  to  their  own  traditions.  "We  passed  a  cairn,  said  to  be 
the  grave  of  the  horse  of  Abou  Zenn&b,  his  horse  killed  in  battle. 
Who  Abou  Zefunkh  was  —when  he  lived — what  the  battle  was — is 
quite  unknown,  but  he  left  an  ordinance  that  every  Arab  should  throw 
sand  on  the  cairn  as  if  it  were  barley,  and  say, ''  Eat,  eat,  O  horse  of 
Abou  2^nn&b,"  as  if  the  dead  creature  was  still  alive.  So  said  our 
Bedouin,  and  accordingly  each  Arab  muttered  the  words,  and  pushed 
the  sand  twice  or  thrice  with  his  foot  as  he  passed.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  Bechabites,  as  described  by  Jeremiah'. 

T. — SlCOim  BKCAMPlClirr  BT  THB  BXI>  SBA — '' WILDEBirSSS 

OF  SIK.". 

Another  glorious  day.  We  passed  4  third  claimant  to  the  title  of 
Elim,  the  W&dy  Tayibeh,  palms  and  tamarisks,  venerable  as  before ; 
then  down  one  of  those  river-beds,  between  vast  diffs  white  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  of  a  black  calcined  colour,  between  which 
burst  upon  us  once  more  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea,  bright 
with  their  white  foam.  Beautiful  was  that  brilliant  contrast,  and 
more  beautiful  and  delightful  still  to  go  down  upon  the  beach  and 
see  the  waves  breaking  on  that  shell-strewn  weed-strewn  shore,  and 

!>romontory  after  promontory  breaking  into  those  waters  right  and 
eft :  most  delightful  of  all,  the  certainty, — I  believe  I  may  here  say 
the  certainty  (thanks  to  that  inestimable  verse  in  Numbers  xxxiii.), 
— that  here  the  Israelites,  coming  down  through  that  very  valley, 
burst  upon  that  very  view, — the  view  of  their  old  enemy  and  old 
friend, — that  mysterious  sea,  and  one  more  glimpse  of  Egypt  dim  in 
the  distance  in  the  shadowy  hills  beyond  it.  Above  the  blue  sea  rose 
the  white  marbly  terraces,  then  blackened  by  the  passage  of  the  vast 
multitude.  High  above  those  terraces  ranged  the  brown  cliffs  of  the 
Desert,  streaked  here  and  there  with  the  purple  bands  which  now  first 

1  SeePftrtl.  p.  20. 

'  Jer.  zxxT.    Thii  ilighUj  differs  from  Bobinaon*!  ftooount  (L  p.  102). 
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began  to  display  themselTes.  And  as  the  bright  blue  sea  formed  the 
base  of  the  yiew,  so  it  was  lost  above  in  a  tky  of  the  deepest  bine  that 
I  have  ever  observed  in  the  East. 

We  turned  aside  at  last  into  the  plain  of  Murk& — ^probablj  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin. 

Bed  mountains  closed  it  in  on  the  north,  one  of  which  the  Bedouins 
called  TTm-Sh6mer — different  from  the  far  greater  mountain  of  that 
name.  Oyer  the  hills  to  the  south  was  the  first  view  of  the  peaks  of 
SerbM.  From  this  plain  we  entered  the  W&dy  ShellM—the  "  VaUey 
of  Cataracts ;"  thus,  for  the  first  time,  plunging  into  the  bosom  of 
the  strangely-formed  and  strangely-coloured  mountains  we  had  seen 
so  long  in  the  distance.  They  closed  the  prospect  in  front, — red  tops 
resting  on  black  or  dark-green  bases.  The  nearer  rocks  cast  their 
deep  evening  shades  along  the  level  surface  of  the  valley.  The  bright 
caper-plant  hung  from  their  diffs,  and  dwarf  palms  nestled  under  the 
overhanging  cliff  at  the  entrance. 

TL — AFFBOAOH  TO  ICOUNT  SBBBIl — ^wIdT  SIDBI  AND  wIdT 

FSIBAK. 

The  first  great  ascent  we  had  made  was  after  leaving  the  W&dy 
ShellAl.  A  stair  of  rock  the  Nakb  Badera  brought  us  into  a 
glorious  w&dy  (Sidri),  enclosed  between  red  granite  mountains 
descending  as  precipitously  upon  the  sands  as  the  Bavarian  hills  on 
the  waters  of  the  Konigsee.  It  was  a  sight  worthy  of  all  remem- 
brance, before  we  reached  this,  to  see,  in  the  first  break  of  day,  the 
sunbeams  striking  the  various  heights  of  white  and  red,  and  to  think 
what  an  effect  this  must  have  had  as  the  vast  encampment,  dawn  by 
dawn,  in  these  mountains,  broke  up  with  the  shout,  "  Bise  up,  Lord, 
and  let  Thine  enemies  be  scatten^d ;  and  let  them  that  hate  Tbee 
flee  before  Thee'.*'  In  the  midst  of  the  W&dy  Sidri,  just  where  the 
granite  was  exchanged  for  sandstone,  I  caught  sight  of  the  first 
inscription.  A  few  more  foUowed  up  the  course  of  a  side  valley 
where  we  turned  up  to  see  (strange  sight  in  that  wild  region!) 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  figures  carved  in  the  cliffs, — strange 
sight,  too,  for  the  Israelites  if  they  passed  this  way ;  like  that  second 
glimpse  of  the  Bed  Sea,  for  these  hieroglyphics  are  amongst  the 
oldest  in  the  world,  and  were  already  there  before  the  Exodus.  Of 
the  other  inscriptions,  the  chief  part  were  in  the  next  valley,  Mokatteb, 
**  of  writing,**  so  called  from  them.  Of  these  I  will  speak  elsewhere*. 
From  the  WAdy  Mokatteb,  we  passed  into  the  endless  windings  of 
the  WAdy  Feirib.  I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  these  wAdys  are 
exactly  like  rivers,  except  in  having  no  water ;  and  it  is  this  appear- 

»  Num.  X.  35.  «  S«e  Note  B.  (o  Pirt  I. 
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ance  of  torrent-bed  and  banks,  and  defts  in  tbe  rocks  for  tributary 
streams,  and  at  times  even  rushes  and  shrubs  fringing  their  course, 
which  gives  to  the  whole  wilderness  a  doublj  dry  and  thirsty  aspect 
— signs  of 

''Water,  water  everywliere,  and  not  a  drop  to  drink." 

Here,  too,  began  the  curious  sight  of  the  mountains,  streaked  from 
head  to  foot,  as  if  with  boiling  streams  of  dark  red  matter  poured  over 
them ;  really  the  igneous  fluid  squirted  upwards,  as  they  were  heaved 
from  the  ground.  On  the  previous  part  of  that  day,  and  indeed  often 
since,  the  road  lay  through  what  seemed  to  be  the  ruins,  the  cinders, 
of  mountains  calcined  to  ashesS  like  the  heaps  of  a  gigantic  foundry, 
I  cannot  conceive  a  more  interesting  country  for  a  geologist.  Even 
to  the  most  uneducated  eye  the  colours  tell  their  own  story,  of  chalk 
and  limestone,  and  sandstone,  and  granite ;  and  these  portentous 
appearances  are  exactly  such  as  give  the  impression  that  you  are 
indeed  travelling  in  the  very  focus  of  creative  power.  I  have  looked 
on  scenery  more  grand,  and  on  scenery  as  curious  (the  Saxon 
Switzerland),  but  on  scenery  at  once  so  grand  and  so  strange  I  never 
have  looked,  and  probably  never  shall  again.  One  other  feature  I 
must  add.  Huge  cones  of  white  day  and  sand  are  at  intervals 
planted  along  these  mighty  watercourses,  guarding  the  embouchure 
of  the  valleys ;  apparently  the  original  alluvial  deposit  of  some  tre> 
mendous  antediluvian  torrent,  left  there  to  stiffen  into  sandstone. 
We  encamped  at  £1  Hessu6,  the  firat,  but  not  the  largest  of  those 
groves  of  tamarisks  and  palms  which  make  the  W4dy  FeirUn  so 
important  a  feature  in  the  Desert. 


TII. — ^ASCENT  OF  H0T7KT  SBBB^. 


At  5*80  A.1C.  we  started.  We  passed  the  instructive  and  sugges- 
tive sight  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  Christian  dty  and  episcopal  paUce 
of  Paran,  under  the  hill  which  has  great  claims  to  be  that  on  which 
Moses  prayed,  whilst  the  battle  of  Bephidim  was  fought  for  the  passage 
through  what  is  now  (whatever  it  may  have  been)  the  oasis  of  the 
Desert*.  We  then  turned  up  the  long  watercourse  occupied  in  part 
by  the  brook  of  W&dy  'Aleyat,  which  conducted  us  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  spring  rises  amidst  moss  and  fern. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  forms  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of 
peaks,  which,  in  most  points  of  view,  may  be  reduced  to  five,  the 
number  adopted  by  the  Bedouins.  These  five  peaks,  all  of  granite, 
rise  so  precipitously,  so  column-like,  from  the  broken  ground  which 
forms  the  root  of  the  mountain,  as  at  first  sight  to  appear  inaccessible. 
But  they  are  divided  by  steep  ravines,  filled  with  fragments  of  fallen 

"  See  Part  I.  p.  22.  '  See  Part  I.  p.  39. 
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granite.  Up  the  central  rayine,  WAdy  Abou-Hamad  ("  vaUoy  of  tbe 
father  of  wild  figs,"  so  called  from  half-a-dozen  in  its  course),  we 
mounted.  It  was  toilsome,  but  not  difficult,  and  in  about  three  hours 
we  reached  a  ridge  between  the  third  and  fourth  peak.  Here  we 
rested ;  dose  bj  us  were  the  traces  of  a  large  leopard.  A  little 
beyond  was  a  pool  of  water  surrounded  by  an  old  enclosure. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  more  brought  us  over  smooth  blocks  of 
granite  to  the  top  of  the  third  or  central  peak,  the  steep  ascent  was 
broken  by  innumerable  shrubs  like  sage  or  thyme,  which  grew  to  the 
very  summit ;  and  at  last,  also  helped  by  loose  stones  arranged  by 
human  hands  (whether  yesterday  or  two  thousand  years  ago),  and 
through  a  narrow  pass  of  about  twenty  feet,  to  the  two  eminences  of 
which  this  peak  is  formed. 

The  highest  of  these  is  a  huge  block  of  granite ;  on  this,  as  on  the 
back  of  some  petrified  tortoise,  you  stand  and  overlook  the  whole 
Peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  Bed  8^  with  the  Egyptian  hills  opposite : 
and  the  wide  waste  of  the  EA'a  on  the  south,  the  village  and  grove  of 
Tdr  just  marked  as  a  dark  line  on  the  shore ;  on  the  east  the  vast 
cluster  of  what  is  commonly  called  Sinai,  with  the  peaks  of  St. 
Catherine ;  and,  towering  high  above  all,  the  less  famous,  but  most 
magnificent  of  all,  the  Mont  Blanc  of  those  parts,  the  unknown  and 
unvisited  IJm-ShAmer.  Every  feature  of  the  extraordinary  confor- 
mation lies  before  you;  the  wiAjB  coursing  and  winding  in  every 
direction ;  the  long  crescent  of  the  Wftdy  Es-Sheykh ;  the  infinite 
number  of  mountains  like  a  model ;  their  colours  all  as  clearly  dis- 
played as  in  Bussegger's  geological  map,  which  we  had  in  our  hands  at 
the  moment ;  the  dark  granite,  the  brown  sandstone,  the  yellow  Desert, 
the  dots  of  vegetation  along  the  W&dy  Feir&n,  and  the  one  green 
spot  of  the  great  palm-grove  (if  so  it  be)  of  Bephidim.  On  the 
northern  and  somewhat  lower  eminence  are  the  visible  remains  of  a 
building,  which,  like  the  stairs  of  stones  mentioned  before,  may  be  of 
any  date,  from  Moses  to  Burckhardt.  It  consists  of  granite  fragments 
cemented  with  lime  and  mortar.  In  the  centre  is  a  rough  hole,  and 
close  beside  it,  on  the  granite  rocks,  are  three  of  those  mysterious 
inscriptions,  which,  whatever  they  mean  elsewhere,  must  mean  here 
that  this  summit  was  fr^uented  by  unknown  pilgrims,  who  used 
those  characters ;  the  more  so,  as  the  like  inscriptions  were  scattered 
at  intervals,  through  the  whole  ascent.  A  point  of  rock  immediately 
below  this  ruin  was  the  extreme  edge  of  the  peak.  It  was  flanked 
on  each  side  by  the  tremendous  precipices  of  the  two  neighbouring 
peaks — itself  as  precipitous ;  and  as  we  saw  them  overlooking  the 
circle  of  Desert — plain,  hill  and  valley,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  for  the  pvittif  of  the  Law  to  Israel  and  the  world,  the  scene  was 
most  truly  fitted.  I  say  "  for  the  ^vin^  of  the  Law,"  because  the 
objections  urged  fix>m  the  absence  of  any  plain  immediately  under 
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the  mountaiii  for  receiving  the  Law,  are  unanswerable,  or  could 
only  be  answered  if  no  such  plain  existed  elsewhere  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  point  to  which  we  ascended  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that 
described  by  Burckhardt,  though  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the/'  three 
inscriptions' ''  which  we  saw,  with  the  ^  many  "  described  by  him,  or 
the  comparative  ease  of  our  ascent,  with  the  immense  fatigue  of 
which  he  speaks.  This  last,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  ascended  without  a  guide;  whereas  we  had  the 
assistance  of  the  very  intelligent  Sheykh  Zedd^  sheykh  of  Serbal, 
whom  we  found  in  the  W4dy  'Aleyat ;  with  the  clever  boy,  Fred^ 
son  of  Sheykh  Hassan,  sheykh  of  the  village  in  the  same  wMy.  He 
answered  the  names  of  aLL  the  mountains  and  wiLdys  at  a  touch. 
[It  may  be  here  interesting  to  give  his  version,  as  communicated 
through  our  dragoman,  of  the  ruins  and  traditions  of  Feir&n  and 
Serb41.  In  reply  to  the  question  suggested  by  Biippell's  ^  assertion 
of  the  estimation  in  which  SerbM  was  held  by  the  Bedouins,  as 
shown  by  sacrifices  on  its  summit,  he  returned  the  following  decisive 
answer:  ''Arabs  never  pray  or  kill  sheep  on  the  top  of  Serbal; 
sometimes,  however,  travellers  eat  chickens  there.  The  ruined  building 
on  the  top  was  built  by  the  Franks,  or  by  the  Derkani,  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  for  keeping  treasures.  The  ruins  in 
W&dy  Feir&n  are  also  by  Franks.  There  used  to  be  a  Frank  wind- 
mill on  the  north-east  side  of  the  valley,  and  com  was  carried  across 
from  the  convent  by  a  rope."] 

It  was  already  dark  by  the  time  that  we  reached  our  encampment 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  W^y  Feir&n.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see  on  our  way  the  mountains  lit  up  from  top  to  bottom 
with  the  red  blaze  which  shot  up  from  the  watchfires  of  the  Bedouin 
tents.  So  they  must  have  shone  before  the  Pillar  of  Fire.  The 
palm-groves  of  Feirlin  I  saw  only  by  the  clear  starlight ;  yet  it  was 
still  possible  to  see  how  great  must  be  the  beauty  of  the  luxuriant 
palms  and  feathery  tamarisks — the  wild  glades  below,  the  vast 
mountains  above. 


TIU. — AFFBOAOH  TO   GEBXL  HOVSA,  THB  T&ADITIONAL  SINAI. 

We  started  at  6  a.1£.  The  camels  went  round  by  Wftdy  Es- 
Sheykh ;  we  took  the  direct  route  by  W&dy  Solab,  which,  passing  by 
several  deserted  Bedouin  villages  of  the  Arab  serfs  of  the  convent, 
with  their  lonely  burial-grounds,  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  Nakb 
H6wy,  the  "  Pass  of  the  Wind,"  a  stair  of  rock,  like  that  by  which 
we  had  mounted  to  the  cluster  of  Serb^  and  by  which  we  w^^  to 
mount  again  into  the  second  and  highest  stage  of  the  great  mountain 
labyrinth.    Its  entrance  is  formed  by  the  white  alluvial  formations 

>  See  p.  68,  §  4.  ^  gee  Part  I.  p.  Z^. 
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before  mentioned,  as  if  left  bj  the  great  streams  of  the  central 
mountains  when  they  first  burst /orth  to  feed  the  lower  plains 
and  Talleys  of  the  W&dj  Feir&n ;  this  being  the  opening  into  the 
dark  range  we  had  seen  in  the  distance  from  the  top  of  Serb&L  The 
pass  itself  is  what  would  be  elsewhere  a  roaring  torrent,  like  the  Pass 
of  St.  Oothard.  It  is  amidst  masses  of  rock,  a  thread  of  a  stream 
just  yisible,  and  here  and  there  forming  clear  pools,  shrouded  in 
palms.  On  manj  of  these  rocky  fragments  are  Sinaitic  inscriptions, 
mostly  with  crosses.  The  steep  pass  is  broken  in  part  by  long  green 
swells  as  of  tufiu  At  its  summit,  the  course  of  the  stream  is  still 
traceable  frt>m  time  to  time  by  rushes. 

We  reached  the  head  of  the  pass ;  and  far  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains  before  us,  I  saw  the  well-known  shapes  of  the  diffii  which 
form  the  front  of  Sinai.  At  each  successive  adyance  these  difb  dis- 
engaged themselves  fix>m  the  intervening  and  surrounding  hills,  and 
at  last  they  stood  out — I  should  rather  say  the  columnar  mass,  which 
they  form,  stood  out — alone  against  the  sky.  On  each  side  the 
infinite  complications  of  twisted  and  jagged  mountains  fell  away  from 
it.  On  each  side  the  sky  encompassed  it  round,  as  though  it  were 
alone  in  the  wilderness.  And  to  this  giant  mass  we  approached 
through  a  wide  vaUey,  a  long  continued  plain,  which,  enclosed  as  it 
was  between  two  precipitous  mountain  ranges  of  black  and  yellow 
granite,  and  having  always  at  its  end  this  prodigious  mountain  block, 
I  could  compare  to  nothing  else  than  the  immense  avenue, — the 
**  dromos,"  as  it  is  technically  called, — through  which  the  approach 
was  made  to  the  great  Egyptian  temples.  One  extraordinary 
sensation  was  the  foreknowl^ge  at  each  successive  opening  of  the 
view  of  every  object  that  would  next  appear ;  as  cliff  and  plain,  and 
the  deep  gorges  on  each  side,  and  lastly  the  Convent  with  ito  gardens 
burst  before  me,  it  was  the  unfolding  of  the  sight  of  sights,  of  which 
I  had  read  and  heard  for  years,  till  each  part  of  it  seemed  as  fitmiHay 
as  if  I  had  seen  it  again  and  again.  Was  it  the  same  or  not  P  The 
colours,  and  the  scale  of  the  scene,  were  not  precisely  what  I  should 
have  gathered  from  descriptions :  the  colours  less  remarkable,  the 
scale  less  grand.  But  the  whole  impression  of  that  long  approach 
was  even  more  wonderful  than  I  had  expected.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  events  in  Exodus,  I  cannot  imagine  that  any 
human  being  could  pass  up  that  plain  and  not  feel  that  he  was  enter- 
ing a  place  above  all  others  suited  for  the  most  august  of  the  sighti 
of  earth.  We  encamped  outside  the  Convent,  at  the  point  where  the 
grei^  W&dy  Es-Sheykh  falls  into  the  W4dy  Er-BAheh,  immediately 
under  the  comer  of  the  diff. 
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IX. — ABCBirr  OF   eSBEL  KOVSA  AND  OF  bIS  SABIfEH. 

The  next  day  we  started  for  Oebel  Mousa,  the  Mountain  of  Moses, 
the  traditional  scene  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law.  I  shall  not  go 
through  all  the  steps  of  the  well-known  ascent.  There  were  two 
points  which  especially  struck  me.  First,  the  little  plain  just  before 
the  last  ascent.  The  long  flight  of  rude  steps,  which  leads  from  the 
base  to  the  summit,  winding  through  crags  of  granite,  at  last  brings 
jou  in  sight  of  a  grand  archway  standing  between  two  of  these  huge 
cliffs,  somewhat  like  that  by  which  you  enter  the  desert  of  the 
Chartreuse.  You  pass  this,  and  yet  another,  and  then  find  yourself 
in  that  world-renowned  spot*.  The  tall  cypress,  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  little  basin,  had  already  appeared  towering  above  the 
rocks  before  we  came  in  sight  of  the  whole.  There  is  a  ruined  church 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  built  over  the  so-called  cave  of  Elijah,  and  a 
well  and  tank  on  the  other  side  of  the  basin,  also  ascribed  to  him. 
It  is  a  solemn  and  beautiful  scene,  entirely  secluded,  and  entirely 
characteristic,  with  the  exception  of  the  cypress,  which  marks  the 
hand  of  strangers.  Next,  the  summit  itself^  whatever  else  may  be  its 
claims,  bears  on  its  front  the  marks  of  being,  or  having  been,  regarded 
as  the  spot  most  universally  sacred  on  earth.  For  there,  side  by  side, 
and  from  reverence  for  the  same  event  on  which  both  religions  are 
founded,  stand  the  ruins  of  a  small  Christian  church,  once  divided 
amongst  all  the  Christian  sects,  and  of  a  small  Mahometan  mosque. 
From  whatever  point  we  saw  this  famous  peak,  these  two  fragments 
of  worship,  almost  always  visible  upon  it,  more  distinctly  than  any- 
thing else  told  what  it  was.  And  now  for  the  question  which 
every  one  asks  on  that  consecrated  spot.  Is  this  "  the  top  of  the 
mount  **  described  in  Exodus',  or  must  we  seek  it  elsewhere  p  The 
whole  question  turns  on  another  question,  whether  there  is  a  plain 
below  it  agreeing  with  the  words  of  the  narrative.  Dr.  Bobinson,  who 
has  the  merit  of  discovering  first  that  magnificent  approach  which  I 
have  before  described  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  declares 
not:  but  Laborde  and  others  have  so  confidently  maintained  that 
there  was  a  large  and  appropriate  place  for  the  encampment  below 
this  peak,  that  I  was  fully  prepared  to  find  it,  and  to  believe  in  the 
old  tradition.  This  impression  is  so  instantly  overthrown  by  the 
view  of  the  Wftdy  Seb*Ayeh,  as  one  looks  down  upon  it  firom  the 
precipice  of  Oebel  Mousa,  that  it  must  be  at  once  abandoned  in 
favour  of  the  view  of  the  great  approach  before  described,  unless 
either  the  view  of  the  plain  of  Er-BAheh  was  less  imposing  from 
above  than  it  was  firom  below,  or  the  plain  of  Seb'Ayeh  more 

>  I  oumot  forbear  to  refer  to  the  detcripUon  of  it  in  **  Taocred." 
*  Exod.  six.  20. 
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imposing  from  below  than  it  was  from  above.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  was,  therefore,  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  other  end  of  the 
range  called  the  £48  Sas&feh  (Willow  Head),  overlooking  the  Er- 
BAheh  from  above.  The  whole  party  descended,  and  after  winding 
through  the  various  basins  and  diffs,  which  make  up  the  range,  we 
reached  the  rocky  point  overlooking  the  approach  we  had  come  the 
preceding  day.  The  effect  on  us,  as  on  every  one  who  has  seen  and 
described  it,  was  instantaneous.  It  was  like  the  seat  on  the  top  of 
Serbftl,  but  vdth  the  difference,  that  here  was  the  deep  vdde  yellow 
plain  sweeping  down  to  the  very  base  of  the  cliffs ;  exactly  answering 
to  the  plain  on  which  the  people  *'  removed  and  stood  afar  off."  .  .  . 
There  is  yet  a  higher  mass  of  granite  immediately  above  this  point, 
which  should  be  ascended,  for  the  greater  completeness  of  view  which 
it  affords. — ^The  plain  below  is  then  seen  extending  not  only  between 
the  ranges  of  Tlaha  and  Furei*&,  but  also  into  the  lateral  valleys, 
which,  on  the  north-east,  unite  it  with  the  wide  W4dy  of  the  Sheykh. 
This  is  important  as  showing  how  far  the  encampment  may  have 
been  spread  below,  still  within  sight  of  the  same  summit.  Behind 
extends  the  granite  mass  of  the  range  of  Oebel  Mousa,  cloven  into 
deep  gullies  and  basins,  and  ending  in  the  traditional  peak,  crowned 
by  the  memorials  of  its  double  sanctity.  The  only  point  which  now 
remained  was  to  explore  the  W&dy  Seb*&yeh  on  the  otlier  side,  and 
ascertain  whether  its  appearance  and  its  relation  to  Qehel  Mousa 
from  below  was  more  suitable  than  it  had  seemed  from  above.  This 
I  did  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  it  could  only  be  taken  for  the  place  if  none  other  existed.  It 
is  rough,  uneven,  narrow.  The  only  advantage  which  it  has  is,  that 
the  peak  from  a  few  points  of  view  rises  in  a  more  commanding 
form  than  the  B^s  Sas&feh.  But  the  mountain  never  descends  upon 
the  plain.  No!  If  we  are  to  have  a  mountain  without  a  wide 
amphitheatre  at  its  base,  let  us  have  Serb&l;  but,  if  otherwise, 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  monks  of  Justinian  had  fixed  the  traditional 
scene  on  the  Bfts  Sas&feh,  no  one  would  for  an  instant  have  doubted 

that  this  only  could  be  the  spot Considering  the 

almost  total  absence  of  such  conjunctions  of  plain  and  mountain 
in  this  region,  it  is  a  really  important  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the 
narrative,  that  one  such  conjunction  can  be  found,  and  that  within 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  traditional  Sinai.  Nor  can  I  say  that  the 
degree  of  uncertainty,  which  must  hang  over  it,  materially  diminished 
my  enjoyment  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is  a  great  safeguard  for  the  real 
reverence  due  to  the  place,  as  the  scene  of  the  first  great  revelation 
of  Gk>d  to  man.  As  it  is,  you  may  rest  on  your  general  conviction, 
and  be  thankful. 

[This  question  between  the  two  points  of  the  range  of  Qehel 
Mousa  asfomes  more  importance  on  the  spot  than  it  deserves.    On 
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a  careful  consideration  of  the  traditional  statements,  it  seems  yery 
doubtful  whether  the  scene  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law  to  the  people 
as  we  now  conceive  it,  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  those  who 
fixed  the  traditional  site.  The  consecrated  peak  of  Qehel  Mousa 
was  probably  revered  simply  as  the  spot  where  Moses  saw  the  vision 
of  G^,  without  reference  to  any  more  general  event.]  See  Part  I. 
pp.  31, 42,  56. 

X. — ^ASCENT  OF  ST.  OATHEBimB. 

The  next  day  we  ascended  the  highest  peak,  not  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  but  of  the  Sinai  range.  Its  whole  historical  or  legendary 
interest  depends  on  the  story  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  that  the 
angels  bore  St.  Catherine's  body  from  Alexandria  over  the  Bed  Sea 
and  Desert,  and  placed  it  on  this  mountain  top*.  It  is  a  noble  moun- 
tain, and  glorious  was  the  view  from  the  top.  It  embraces  not  only 
the  labyrinth  of  bare  granite  peaks  which  you  see  from  Oebel  Mousa, 
but  a  panorama  over  the  whole  peninsula.  Once  more  we  saw 
Serb&l  itself;  once  more,  and  now  nearer  at  hand,  the  masses  of 
Um-Sh6mer;  and  (what  we  could  not  see  from  SerbU),  both  the 
gulfs  of  the  Bed  Sea,  beautifully  blue,  with  the  high  moimtains  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia  beyond.  Most  complete,  too,  was  the  view  of 
Gebel  Mousa  below ;  the  reddish  granite  of  its  lower  mass  ending  in 
the  grey  green  granite  of  the  peak  itself. 

[The  points  embraced  in  the  several  views  from  G^bel  Mousa,  Bfts 
Sas&feh,  and  St.  Catherine  have  been  so  fully  described  by  Dr. 
ftobinson,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  any  details  of  my  own. 
I  will  confine  myself  to  points  which  he  has  omitted,  or  which  have 
been  questioned.  1.  Dr.  Wilson,  Miss  Martineau,  and  Laborde,  in 
contradiction  to  Dr.  Bobinson,  assert  that  from  one  or  both  of  the 
two  former  points  Serb&l  is  visible.  He  is  right,  and  they  are  wrong. 
What  they  took  for  Serbftl  is  the  double  peak  of  El-BanAt  (see  p.  80). 
2.  Dr.  Bobinson  does  not  notice  the  very  high  mountain  visible  from 
St.  Catherine,  south-west  of  Um-Sh6mer,  and  apparently  calculated 
by  Buppell  to  be  the  highest  in  the  Peninsula.  We  could  not 
ascertain  its  name.  It  is  possibly  that  called  by  Burckhardt  (p.  576) 
'*  Thomm&n,"  or  ^  £1  Koly."  8.  No  traveller  has  adequately  described 
the  beauty  of  the  great  ravine  by  which  St.  Catherine  is  ascended, 
under  the  name  of  ''  Shfik-Mousa,*'  '*  the  Clefb  of  Moses.*'  And 
Lepsius,  in  particular,  has  much  underrated  the  amount  of  water 
proiduced  generally  by  the  springs  of  this  cluster,  especially  by  the 
spring  in  this  defl,  which  sends  down  a  regular  brook  through  the 
whole  of  the  LejA.] 

1  See  Put  L  p.  43. 
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XI. — A80SNT  OF  THX   eSBBL-XB-DBIB. 

[This  mountain  is  the  only  one  of  the  group  immediately  around 
the  Convent  which  had  never  been  explored*.  For  this  reason, 
amongst  others,  we  made  the  ascent,  and  for  this  reason  I  here  give 
the  account  of  it.  It  bears  the  various  names  of  Oebel-ed-Deir, 
"the  Mountain  of  the  Convent,*'  from  the  nunnery  which  once 
existed  there — **  Qehe]  Bestin,"  from  St.  Episteme,  the  first  abbess 
of  the  nunnery, — "  Solab,*'  the  Cross,  from  the  cross  which  stands 
on  its  summit ;— of  "  the  Burning  Bush,"  from  the  story  ahready 
given'.]  "  We  went  up  with  two  Bedouin  boys,  belonging  to  the  serfs 
of  the  Convent : — ^The  name  of  the  eldest  was  S&leh,  of  the  younger, 
HamadAn.  Like  all  the  young  guides  attached  to  the  monastery, 
they  were  remarkably  intelligent ;  and  though  they  had  never  been 
to  the  summit  before,  found  their  way  with  great  sagacity.  The 
ascent  took  three  hours :  it  was  steep,  but  the  granite  was  sufficiently 
rough  to  afford  hold  and  footing.  In  the  recesses  between  the  peaks 
was  a  ruined  Bedouin  village.  On  the  highest  level  was  a  small 
natural  basin,  thickly  covered  with  shrubs  of  myrrh, — of  all  the  spots 
of  the  kind  that  I  saw,  the  best  suited  for  the  feeding  of  Jethro's 
flocks  in  the  seclusion  of  the  mountain.  From  this,  through  the 
rock,  a  deep  narrow  cleft  opens  straight  down  upon  the  Convent, 
which  lies  far  below,  like  a  collection  of  houses  of  card  or  cork,  with 
the  leaden  roof  of  the  church  standing  athwart  them.  This,  doubt- 
less, is  the  explanation  of  the  legend  of  the  miraculous  sun-beam. 
The  highest  point  of  all  is  a  little  above  this,  reached  by  clambering 
over  blocks  of  granite, — and  is  crowned  by  the  rude  wooden  cross 
which  gives  the  mountain  its  name,  and  stands  out  in  the  blue  sky,  a 
strange  sight  in  the  Arabian  wilderness.  From  this  point,  St. 
Catherine  and  Qehel  Mousa  are  both  visible;  also  beyond  St. 
Catherine,  the  long  line  of  peaks,  which  we  saw  from  thence ;  and 
amongst  them  rose  the  tall  pyramidal  mountain,  of  which  we  were 
still  in  doubt  whether  it  was  XJm-Sh6mer.  A  light  doud  veiled  the 
summit  of  B&s  Sas&feh.  This  is  the  only  spot  which  commands  the 
view  both  of  the  W&dy  Seb'iyeh  and  of  the  W&dy  Er-Biheh.  In 
other  respects,  it  is  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  four  mountain  views 
we  saw :  less  extensive  than  Serbftl  or  St.  Catherine,  less  wild  than 
Oebel  Mousa,  and  less  imposing  than  BAs  Sasifeh.  Thenoe  we 
descended  by  a  path  on  the  south-west  to  the  ruins  of  the  nunneiy, 
called  Magaiefeh  ('  Security '),  which  was  under  a  steep  rock,  and 
above  a  little  spring  or  stream.  Steps  of  broken  stones,  like  those 
on  the  ascent  of  G^bel  Mousa,  lead  from  thence  to  the  Wftdy  Ed-Deir. 
In  the  course  of  the  descent,  we  came  to  a  precipitous  granite  rock, 

1  RHter;  ffinal,  p.  544.  >  Part  I.  p.  44. 
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80  smooth  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  pass  down  its  surface ; 
the  boys,  with  much  ingenuity,  turned  the  difficulty  by  discoyering  a 
fissure,  through  which  we  could  creep  underneath  it." 

in. — BOXTTB  FBOM   SINAI  TO  'aKABA. 

[The  approach  to  Sinai  from  the  west  has  been  so  often  described, 
that  I  have  hitherto  only  given  the  general  outline  contained  in  the 
letters.  But  the  descent  to  the  east  has  been  so  seldom  and  so 
erroneously  delineated  both  in  books  and  maps,  that  I  venture  to  add 
here  a  few  words  from  my  journal.] 


On  leaving  the  Convent,  the  road  soon  falls  into  the  crescent  oi 
the  W&dy  Es-Sheykh, — which  widens  tiU  it  opens  into  a  rpooji,  ^f 
large  plain.  In  the  midst  of  this  was  a  small  chapel,  with  Sheykh 
a  white  conical  roof,  containing  the  tomb  of  Sheykh  S&leh,  ^^ 
who  gives  his  name  to  the  w&dy.  Bound  it  are  a  collection  of  small 
gravestones.  He  was,  according  to  the  Bedouins  with  us,  one  of  the 
Souftbis,  or  companions  of  the  Prophet, '  in  the  time  of  Mousa  and 
Mohammed,'  and  attended  the  latter,  and  was  buried  on  the  journey, 
— *  as  if— excuse  me — one  of  you,  masters,  fell  sick,  and  died,  and 
was  buried.'  *  The  tomb  is  still  visited  by  all  the  Towftra  Arabs,  and 
by  them  alone.'  '  The  burial-place  belongs  to  them.'  '  Bedouins, 
not  of  the  Tow&ra,  however  near,  could  not  be  buried  here.'  The 
Arabs  who  accompanied  us  (here  and  here  only  on  the  journey) 
began  to  mutter  prayers  as  they  approached.  They  (with  our  own 
Mohammed)  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  saying  a  few  prayers  or 
addresses  to  the  dead  saint,  with  a  great  appearance  of  solemnity, 
and  then  entered  the  hovel.  The  Saint  is  buried  in  the  floor.  His 
wooden  coffin,  with  a  wooden  handle  to  mark  the  head,  closed  with  a 
lid  above, — is  supposed  to  be  above  the  grave.  This  is  covered  with 
cloth — and  sticks  are  rudely  put  up  round  it,  hung  with  old  rags  and 
shawls.  '  If  they  were  of  Cashmere,  no  one  would  take  them.'  The 
one  Bedouin  who  entered  with  us  knelt  down,  and  taking  dust  from 
the  coffin,  threw  it  on  his  head.  One  by  one  they  all  entered,  but 
with  a  kind  of  delicacy,  waiting  till  we  had  left  it. 

From  this  point  we  struck  off  from  the  W&dy  Es-Sheykh,  leaving 
it  to  pursue  its  winding  course  towards  the  W&dy  Feir&n, — and  went 
up  the  WAdy  Souwyrah, — near  the  spring  of  Abou  Souwyrah,  whence 
the  Bedouins  fetched  water.  Up  the  Nakb  Souwyrah, — an  abrupt, 
but  not  high  or  difficult  pass  into  the  w&dy  or  wide  broad  plain  of 
£1-Wah,  the  watershed  between  the  cluster  of  Sinai  and  'Akaba. 
From  this  pass,  and  from  this  plain,  the  backward  view  of  the  Sinai 
mountains  was  very  fine, — St.  Catherine,  and  at  times  Oebel  Mousa 
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and  BAs  SasAfeh  towering  above  the  reet ;  and  in  front  a  Icmg  bulwark 
of  black  and  jagged  peaks,  like  the  Orampians. 

From  this  plain  we  descended  into  the  WAdj  SajAl, — so  called, 
WAdy  apparently,  from  a  few  scattered  acacias,  the  first  we  have 
^7^  seen  since  leaving  the  W&dj  Solab.  This  wAdy  is  a 
continuous  descent,  between  high  granite  rocks,  occasionally  red — 
sometimes  like  the  deep  red  of  old  brick.  In  this  we  encamped. 
The  next  day  it  widened,  and  the  acacias  increased  into  spreading 
mazy  thorns.  A  sharp  storm  of  rain,  the  only  one  we  experienced  in 
our  whole  journey,  swept  from  the  Sinai  range,  during  which  we  took 
shelter  under  a  '  Betem,'  or  broom.  The  shrubs  on  the  ground  were 
myrrh  (ser),  a  yellow  flowering  shrub,  called  "  Abi-rathin,"  and  a 
blue  thorny  plant,  called  "  Silleh."  The  hills  here  are  of  a  conical 
shape,  curiously  slanting  across  each  other,  and  with  an  appearance 
of  serpentine  and  basalt.  The  w&dy,  still  bearing  the  same  name, 
then  mounted  a  short  rocky  pass— of  hills  capped  with  sandstone— 
and  entered  on  a  plain  of  deep  sand — the  first  we  had  encountered — 
over  which  were  scattered  isolated  clumps  of  sandstone,  with  occa- 
sional chalk — to  which  the  Arabs  gave  the  name  of  " ' Adjeiat-el- 
Farous.**  On  two  of  these  rocks  were  Sinaitic  inscriptions ;  one  with 
animals,  one  without.  At  the  close  of  this  plain,  an  isolated  rock, 
called  by  the  Bedouins  *<Herimet  Haggag," '<  Aboutig  Suleman," 
**  Kel*et  'Abdallah,*' — its  high  tiers  rising  out  of  lower  tiers,  like  a 
castle.  Almost  all  round  the  lower  tier  are  inscriptions,  some  Sinaitic, 
some  Arab,  two  or  three  Oreek, — ^many  animals,  some  recent,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  same  colour  as  the  inscriptions, — and  chiefiy 
ibexes,  with  enormous  horns,  overlapping  the  whole  body  like  a  rain- 
bow ; — also  camels  and  ostriches^ 

Leaving  this  rock, — and  leaving  also  the  level  ranges  of  El-Tih, 
which  now  rose  in  front, — we  turned  down  from  the  Maharid-el- 
Huder&h, — the  '  network,*  so  called  from  the  extreme  complication 
of  small  isolated  masses — through  a  sandy  desert,  amidst  fantastic 
suidstone  rocks,  mixed  with  lilac  and  dull  green,  as  if  of  tufiu 
Here  were  some  more  inscriptions, — and  here  we  encamped.  Above 
the  encampment  was  a  crumbling  sandstone  ridge,  which  commanded 
the  last  great  view,  and  almost  equal  in  beauty  to  any  that  we  had 
seen  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  On  the  south-west  was  the  whole  Sinai 
range.  Um-8h6mer  and  St.  Catherine  were  veiled  in  cloud, — but 
Serb&l  and  El-6an4t  were  just  visible, — the  first  like  one  dot,  the 
second,  with  its  double  peak,  like  two  dots,  on  the  far  horizon.  On 
the  north-west  were  the  level  ridges  of  the  Tih :  on  the  east  was  the 
vast  and  beautiful  outline  of  the  Arabian  mountains  on  the  other  side 
of  the  gulf  of  'Akaba,  with  yet  another  range  beyond  them,  rising  as 

*  CompMv  Bnroklurdt,  605,  506.  Seo  Put  L  p.  58. 
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if  to  a  yery  great  height.  The  near  view  was  of  sand,  isolated  sand- 
stone hills,  and  the  green  and  purple  hill  on  which  we  stood. 

At  7*30  A.M.  we  started  through  deep  sand*, — and  what  Dr. 
Bobinson  well  calls  '^  fragments  of  the  Tib,*' — over  a  flat  plain,  called 
bj  the  Arabs  £idh^-e8-Shu4*aa.  This  presently  contracted  into  a 
valley  (WMy  GhazMeh),  winding,  like  the  W&dy  SayM,  between  high 
granite  rocks.  At  9*30,  the  W&dy  Huderah  fell  into  it  from  tlie 
north-west,  and  the  Wady  Ghazaleh  now  opened  into  another  and  a 
still  more  tortuous  valley,  which,  from  first  to  last,  was  called  by  the 
Arabs  the  W&dy  El-'Ain— "  of  the  Spring."  The  spring,  or  brook, 
which  gives  it  its  name,  is  a  rill  of  clear  fresh  water,  which  descends 
into  it,  winding  through  a  winding  ravine  from  the  west :  its  course 
marked  by  rushes,  the  large-leaved  plant  called  "  Esher,"  tamarisks, 
and  wild  palms.  A  venerable  group  of  these  last  stands  near  the 
entrance  of  the  brook  into  the  W^y  El-'Ain,  the  rough  stems 
springing  up  from  one  vast  shaggy  root, — ^the  branches,  dead  and 
living,  hanging  over  in  a  tangled  canopy.  As  it  descends  into  the 
w&dy,  it  spreads  out  its  stream  with  more  rushes  and  more  palms. 
The  rocks  rise,  red  granite  or  black  basalt,  occasionally  tipped  as  if 
with  castles  of  sandstone,  to  the  height  of  about  1000  feet.  They 
are  absolutely  bare,  except  where  the  green  **  lasaf "  or  caper-plant 
springs  from  the  clefls.  Occasionally  they  overlap  and  narrow  the 
valley  greatly.  Einally  they  open  on  the  sea — ^the  high  Arabian 
mountains  rising  beyond.  At  the  mouth  of  the  pass  are  many  traces 
of  flood — trees  torn  down,  and  strewed  along  the  sand. 

[This  pass  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  the 
Peninsula,  or  in  any  mountain  country.  It  is  well  described  by 
Biippell  and  by  Miss  Martineau,  under  the  name  of  the  Wkdy 
Wettir ;  which  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  lower  portion  of  it, 
from  a  ravine  of  that  name  which  falls  into  it  from  the  north, 
shortly  after  the  reception  of  the  brook.  Laborde  also  passed 
through  it  on  his  return  from  Petra,  but,  singularly  enough,  without 
a  word  of  remark  on  its  unparalleled  beauty.  In  all  the  maps  of  Sinai 
— least  so  in  that  of  Palmer — and  in  most  of  the  descriptions  of  this 
route,  there  prevails  considerable  confusion  on  this  point.  The 
following  statement,  founded  on  our  own  observation,  and  on  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Sheykh  M'Dochal,  who  accompanied  us, 
may  be  relied  upon.  The  spring  of  Huder&h  is  distinct  from  the 
spring  El-*Ain,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  W4dy  Huder4b,  a  little  to 
the  N.  of  the  great  rock  of  Herimet  Haggag.  Dr.  Bobinson  came 
down  the  W&dy  Huder&h,  crossed  the  yfkdj  OhazMeh,  and  passed 
through  the  Wady  Sumghy,  which  enters  on  the  sea-shore  about  an 
hour  south  of  the  W&dy  £l-*Ain.    It  is  his  statement,  founded  on 

1  See  Part  I.  p.  8. 
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heanaj,  that  the  WAdjr  El.*Ain  wm  a  daj  and  a  half  distant,  which 
has  misled  all  modem  maps  into  placing  it  much  too  far  north.] 


HAZEBOTH. 

Besides  the  interest  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  this  route 
is  the  fiEiint  probability  that  this  beautiful  valley  and  its 
neighbourhood  may  have  been  the  scene  of  the  first  long  halt 
after  the  departure  from  Sinai.  After  Taberah  and  Kibroth- 
Hattaavah,  the  people  **  abode  "  **  for  seven  days  "  at  least,  in 
Hazeboth*.  Burckhardt,  and  most  travellers  after  him,  have, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  two  radical  letters  in  the  two  words, 
identified  this  with  Hvderdh.  Such  a  conjecture  must  be  very 
uncertain,  the  more  so  as  the  name  of  Hazeroth  is  one  the 
least  likely  to  be  attached  to  any  permanent  or  natural  feature 
of  the  Desert.  It  means  simply  the  *'  enclosures*,''  such  as 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Bedouin  villages,  hardly  less  transitory 
than  tents.  Three  points,  however,  may  be  mentioned,  as 
slightly  confirmatory  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Israelite  route 
lay  in  these  valleys.  First,  the  brook  of  El-'Ain,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  emphatically  *Hhe  water,"  *^ihe  spring,"  of  this 
region  of  the  Desert,  and  must  therefore  have  attracted  round 
it  any  nomadic  settlements,  such  as  are  implied  in  the  name  of 
Hazeroth,  and  such  as  that  of  Israel  must  have  been.  If  they 
descended  at  all  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba, 
this  is  the  most  natural  spot  for  them  to  have  selected  for  a 
long  halt.  Secondly,  in  the  murmurs  previous  to  their  arrival 
at  Hazeroth,  '*  the  sea"  is  twice  mentioned,  in  a  manner  which 
may  indicate  its  proximity,  and  which  is  therefore  certainly 
more  appropriate  to  these  valleys  touching  on  the  Gulf  of 
'Akaba,  than  to  the  more  inland  route  over  the  Tih.  "  Shall 
the  flocks  and  the  herds  be  slain  for  them,  to  suffice  them  ?  or 
shall  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together,  to  suffice 
them*  ?  "  "  There  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord,  and  brought 
quails  from  the  sea*,*'  Thirdly,  in  connection  with  tins 
incident  of  the  *'  quails,"  may  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that  on 
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the  evening  and  the  morning  of  our  encampment,  immediately 
before  reaching  the  W&dy  Huderah,  the  sky  was  literally 
darkened  by  the  flight  of  innumerable  birds,  which  proved  to 
be  the  same  large  red-legged  cranes,  three  feet  high,  with  black 
and  white  wings,  measuring  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  which  we 
had  seen  in  like  numbers  at  the  First  Cataract  of  the  Nile.  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  similar  flight  was  seen  by  Schubert  near 
the  very  same  spot.  That  any  large  flights  of  birds  should 
be  seen  in  those  parts  at  any  rate  illustrates  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative. But  if  a  recent*  explanation  of  the  difiicult  passage  in 
Numbers  xi.  31,  be  correct,  and  the  expression  "two  cubits 
high  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  be  applied,  not  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  mass,  but  to  the  size  of  the  individual  birds ;  the 
flight  of  cranes,  such  as  we  saw,  may  be  not  merely  an  illustra- 
tion, but  an  instance,  of  the  incident  recorded  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  the  frequency  of  the  phenomenon  in  this  locality 
may  serve  to  show  that  Kibroth-Hattaavah  and  Huder&h  were 
not  far  distant. 

IIII. — GULP   OP   *AKABA. 

Down  this  valley  then,  through  these  splendid  rocks  we  rode, 
till  at  last,  opening  more  widely  than  before,  they  disclosed  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Qulf.  Dromedaries,  Bedouins,  all  set  off  in  a  race, 
each  Bedouin  urging  on  the  dromedary  of  his  master;  and  after 
lialf  an  bourns  gallop  we  arrived  on  the  shore.  The  next  day,  and 
the  next,  were  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  almost  the  whole  way.  It 
is  the  Gulf  of  Elath  and  Ezion-Oeber,  up  and  down  which  the 
fleets  of  Solomon  brought  the  gold  of  Ophir :  the  great  channel  of 
commerce  till  it  was  diverted  by  Alexandria  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez . 
The  two  gulfs  seem,  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  have  risen  and  set 
alternately.  Now  there  is  not  a  single  boat  upon  it  from  end  to  end. 
Ouce  a-year,  and  once  only,  boats  come  round  from  Suez  to  *Akaba 
with  provisions  for  the  Mecca  pilgrims ;  at  all  other  times  it  is 
desolate  as  the  wilderness.     But  what  a  sea !  and  what  a  shore ! 

Prom  the  dim  silvery  mountains  on  the  further  Arabian  coast, 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea,  melting  into  colourless  clearness  as 
they  roll  up  the  shelly  beach, — that  beach  red  with  the  red  sand,  or 
red  granite  gravel  tliat  pours  down  from  the  cliffs  above, — those 
cliffs  sometimes  deep  red,  sometimes  yellow  and  purple,  and  above 
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them  all  the  blue  cloadless  sky  of  Arabift.  And  the  sight  of  the 
shore  at  onoe  leveals  whj  this  sea,  in  common  with  the  Indian 
Ooean,  was  called  Bed  bj  the  Gbeeks,  and  the  Sea  of  Weeds  bj  the 
Hebrews.  Of  the  red  sand  and  rodcs  I  have  spoken :  but,  besides 
these,  fragments  of  red  coral  are  for  ever  being  thrown  up  from  the 
stores  below,  and  it  is  these  coralline  forests  which  form  the  true 
*'  weeds* "  of  this  fantastic  sea.  But,  above  all,  never  did  I  see  such 
shells.  Far  as  your  eye  can  reach  you  see  the  beach  whitening  with 
them,  like  bleaching  bones :  and  as  you  break  them  under  your 
dromedary's  feet,  they  are  like  the  earthenware  on  Monte  Testaccio, 
only,  instead  of  broken  pottery,  like  white  porcelain.  These  are  the 
larger  ones ;  but  there  are  smaller  ones,  of  every  size,  and  shape, 
and  colour:  sometimes,  too,  the  trunks  of  trees  of  white  coral, 
shooting  their  roots  through  the  sand,  the  upper  branches  gone, 
but  still  showing  what  these  trees  must  be  in  the  depths  below. 
On  the  second  day  we  had  to  leave  the  shore  to  cross  a  high  mountain 
pass  (Nakb-Muheymerat),  by  a  very  rugged  path,  the  highest  and 
roughest  that  we  have  seen ;  the  line  of  camels,  going  in  single  file, 
extended  almost  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  important,  because,  being 
the  only  means  of  reaching  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  it  proves  either  that 
the  Israelites  could  not  have  come  our  route,  or  that  no  pass  which 
we  have  seen  in  Sinai  would  have  impeded  their  march  to  any  point 
in  the  Peninsuhi. 

It  was  about  four  p.k.  that  we  reached  'Akaba.  'Akaba  is  a 
wretched  village,  shrouded  in  a  palm-grove  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Oulf,  gathered  round  a  fortress  built  for  the  protection  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrimage ;  into  whose  route  we  here  again  fell  for  the  first 
time  since  we  left  it  at  *Ajeriid,  which  is  guarded  by  a  fort  like  this. 
This  is  the  whole  object  of  the  present  existence  of  *Akaba,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Elath, — ^''the  Palm-Trees,*'  so 
called  from  the  grove*.  Its  situation,  however,  is  very  striking, 
looking  down  the  beautiful  gulf,  with  its  jagged  ranges  on  each 
side :  on  the  west  is  the  great  black  pass  down  which  the  pilgrimage 
descends,  and  from  which  *Akaba  ("  the  Pass  **)  derives  its  name ; 
on  the  north  opens  the  wide  plain,  or  Desert  Valley,  wholly  different 
in  character  from  anything  we  have  seen,  still  called  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  *'the  *Arabah."  Down  this  came  the  Israelites 
on  their  return  from  Kadeah,  and  through  a  gap  up  the  eastern  hills 
they  finally  turned  off  to  Moab.  On  this  view  they  undoubtedly 
looked.  It  was  a  new  Bed  Sea  for  them,  and  they  little  knew  the 
glory  which  it  would  acquire  when  it  became  the  channel  of  all  the 
wealth  of  Solomon. 

>  flee  Part  I.  p.  5. 
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XIT. — THE  'aBABAH, 


Our  journey  for  the  first  two  days  was  along  the  wide  and  desert 
Tallej  of  the  'Arabah.  It  is  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  whole  of 
the  passage  through  the  Desert,  that  eyery  day  you  pass  over  a 
battle-field  of  historical  or  topographical  controversy;  not  the 
Forum  of  Borne  is  more  fertile  in  such  disputes.  In  this  great 
valley  there  is  no  more  question  of  the  course  of  the  Israelites.  It 
is  indeed  doubtful  whether  they  passed  up  it  on  their  way  to  Canaan, 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  passed  down  it,  when  the  valleys 
of  Edom  were  closed  against  them.  But  the  geographical  contro- 
versy of  which  the  'Arabah  is  the  scene,  though  it  has  or  ought  to 
have  been  set  at  rest  in  its  essential  points  by  the  comparative  levels 
of  the  Oulf  of  'Akaba  and  the  Lake  of  Oennesareth,  still  remains 
unsettled  in  its  lesser  details. 

On  the  west  are  the  limestone  ranges  of  the  Tih,  horizontal  as 
before.  On  the  east  is  a  low  gap  in  the  hills  with  three  low  peaks 
visible  beyond.  This  is  the  Wady  Ithm,  which  turns  the  eastern 
range  of  the  'Arabah,  and  through  which  the  Israelites  must  have 
passed  on  their  way  to  Moab.  It  is  still  one  of  the  regular  roads  to 
Fetra,  and  in  ancient  times  seems  to  have  been  the  main  approach 
from  Elath  or  'Akaba,  as  it  is  the  only  road  from  the  south  which 
enters  Petra  through  the  Sik*.  The  only  published  account  of 
it  is  that  of  Laborde.  These  mountains  appear  to  be  granite,  till  as 
we  advance  northward  we  reach  the  entrance  of  the  W&dy  Tubal, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  red  sandstone  appeared  in  the  mountains, 
rising,  as  in  the  W&dy  El-'Ain,  architecture-wise,  above  grey 
granite. 

Two  circumstances  always  make  it  difficult  for  travellers  positively 
to  ascertain  the  watershed  of  the  'Arabah.  First,  the  slope  in  the 
level  from  east  to  west,  which  distorts  the  course  of  the  torrents,  and 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  whether  they  descend  in  a 
northerly  or  a  southerly  direction ;  secondly,  the  difficulty  of  traversing 
the  'Arabah  (when  in  a  caravan)  directly  from  east  to  west.  The 
ridge  which  is  pointed  out  as  such  is  a  long  line  of  hills,  formed 
apparently  of  a  detritus  of  stone  and  sand,  called  "  Chragi-er-Bishi " 
("  Saddlebags  of  feathers  "),  which  runs  due  west  across  the  'Arabah. 
Just  before  reaching  these  was  the  first  view  of  Mount  Hor,  and  on 
ascending  them  we  looked  back  for  the  last  time  over  the  southern 
'Arabah,  which  from  this  point  looks  like  a  waste  of  sand ;  whereas, 
when  on  its  own  level,  the  shrubs  at  times  give  it  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  jungle.    The  wide  opening  to  the  sea  is  also  visible  from 

>  See  p.  87. 
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hence,  though  not  the  sea  itself.  In  the  midst  of  these  hills,  or 
rather  of  the  undulations  formed  by  their  summits,  all  intersected  by 
lesser  watercourses,  is  one  broad  watercourse,  running  from  east  to 
west,  called  W&dy  Hou&r,  •'.  «.,  "the  division." 

It  is  this  which  Sheykh  Mohammed  declares  to  be  the  watershed, 
and  which,  he  maintains,  **  shuts  out "  the  waters  of  the  Oulf  of 
*Akaba  from  side  to  side. 

XV. — APPROACH  TO   PETBA. 

The  whole  prospect  changes  at  this  point.  We  lose  the  opening 
of  the  vallev  into  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba,  and  we  gain  the  view  of  Mount 
J  lor, — the  "  Mountain  of  Aaron,"  as  it  is  still  called.  Behind  it  lies 
Petra,  and  to  Petra,  through  fantastic  rocks,  we  turned  aside,  and 
encamped  at  last  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  waited  for  the 
morning.  One  isolated  rock,  with  an  excavation  inside,  in  front 
of  the  hill,  indicated  the  region  we  were  approaching,  apparently 
an  outpost  for  a  sentinel, — perhaps  the  very  one  which  the  Prophet 
had  in  his  eye  in  that  well-known  text*,  ''  Watchman,  what  of 
the  night?" 

And  now  arose  the  strange  feeling  of  arriving  at  a  place  which  it 
was  possible  we  might  be  prevented  by  force  from  entering,  or  have 
by  force  to  enter.  Fifty  years  hence,  when  our  friend  Sheykh 
Mohammed'  has  put  down  the  surrounding  tribes,  Petra  will  have 
lost  half  its  interest ;  but  now  the  failures  and  dangers  are  sufficiently 
recent  to  form  part  of  the  first  impressions  of  the  place.  It  is  literally 
"  paved  with  the  good  intentions  "  of  travellers,  unfulfilled.  There, 
was  Mount  Hor,  which  Bobinson  and  Laborde  in  vain  wished  to 
ascend ;  there,  the  plain  half-way,  where  Burckhardt  was  obliged  to 
halt  without  reaching  the  top ;  here  the  temple  which  Irby  and 
Mangles  only  saw  through  their  telescope ;  here  the  platform  from 
which  the  Martineau  party  were  unable  to  stir  without  an  armed 
guard ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  very  plain  of  our  encampment,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass,  travellers  with  our  own  dragoman  were  driven 
back  last  year  without  even  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  city. 

XVI. — ^ASCENT  OF  MOUNT   HOn. 

We  ascended  the  pass  early  in  the  morning;  and  leaving  the 
camels  and  tents  to  go  on  to  Petra,  turned  to  climb  the  summit  of 
Mount  Hor. 

*  laai&h  xiL  11.  **  He  CAlIeili  to  me  yean,  depoted  his  ton  to  escort  us  ;  sod 
out  of  Self.*'  I  feel  boood  to  iDeiiti<>ii the  Abnost  prioeelj 

*  Sheykh  MohAmmed  is  the  eldeH  son  ooarte^  which  he  shosred  to  as  dariog 
of  the  celebrated  Shoykh  of  the  Alouins,  the  joamej. 

Ilu^isajra.     His  fisther,  uuw  advaacLig  in 
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It  is  one  of  the  very  few  spots  connected  with  the  wanderings  of 
the  Israelites,  which  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt*.  There  Aaron 
died  in  the  presence  of  Moses  and  Eleazer ;  there  he  was  buried ; 
and  there  Eleazer  was  invested  with  the  priesthood  in  his  stead. 
The  mountain  is  marked  far  and  near  bj  its  double  top,  which  rises 
like  a  huge  castellated  building  from  a  lower  base,  and  on  one  of 
these  is  the  Mahometan  chapel  erected  out  of  the  remains  of  some 
earlier  and  more  sumptuous  building,  over  the  supposed  grave. 
There  was  nothing  of  interest  within;  onlj  the  usual  marks  of 
Mussulman  devotion,  ragged  shawls,  ostrich  eggs,  and  a  few  beads. 
These  were  in  the  upper  chamber.  The  great  High-priest,  if  his 
body  be  really  there,  rests  in  a  subterraneous  vault  below,  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  and  in  a  niche  now  cased  over  with  stone,  wood,  and  plaster. 
From  the  flat  roof  of  the  chapel  we  overlooked  his  last  view — that 
view  which  was  to  him  what  Pisgah  was  to  his  brother.  To  us  the 
northern  end  was  partly  lost  in  haze ;  but  we  saw  all  the  main  points 
on  which  his  eye  must  have  rested.  He  looked  over  the  valley  of  the 
'Arabah,  countersected  by  its  hundred  watercourses,  and  beyond, 
over  the  white  mountains  of  the  wilderness  they  had  so  long  tra- 
versed ;  and  at  the  northern  edge  of  it,  there  must  have  been  visible 
the  heights  through  which  the  Israelites  had  vainly  attempted  to 
force  their  way  into  the  Promised  Land.  This  was  the  western 
view.  Close  around  him  on  the  east  were  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Edoro,  and  far  along  the  horizon  the  wide  downs  of  Mount  Seir, 
through  which  the  passage  had  been  denied  by  the  wild  tribes  of 
Esau  who  hunted  over  their  long  slopes.  A  dreary  moment,  and  a 
dreary  scene, — such  at  any  rate  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  aged 
priest. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  view  was  the  combination  of  wide  extension 
with  the  scarcity  of  marked  features  and  points  on  which  to  observe. 
Petra  itself  is  entirely  shut  out  by  the  inter\'ening  rocks.  But  the 
survey  of  the  Desert  on  one  side,  and  the  mountains  of  Edom  on  the 
other,  is  complete ;  and  of  these  last  the  great  feature  is  the  mass 
of  red  bald-headed  sandstone  rocks,  intersected,  not  by  valleys, 
but  by  deep  seams.  In  the  heart  of  these  rocks,  itself  invisible,  lies 
Petra.  Beyond  spreads  the  range  of  yellow  downs,  tufted  with 
vegetation,  now  called  Sher&h.     And  now  to  Petra  let  us  descend. 

1  Tbe  proofs  of  the  ideotity  of  Gkbel  Joaephus  (Ant.  IV.  iv.  7),  that  Aaron's 

Haronn,     as    it    is    now    called,     with  death  occarred  on  a  high  mountain  en- 

MonntHor,  are — (1)  The  aituation   "by  closing    Petra.      (3)  The  modem  name 

the  coast  of  the  Und  of  Bdom,"  where  it  and  traditional  sanctity  of  tbe  mountain 

is  emphatically  '*the  Mountatin*'  (Hor)  as  connected  with  Aaron  s  tomb. 
Numb.  XX.  2a.     (2)    The    sUtement  of 
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The  first  thing  that  struck  me  in  taming  out  of  the  *Arabah  np 
the  defiles  that  lead  to  Petra  was,  that  we  had  suddenly  left  the 
Desert.  Instead  of  the  absolute  nakedness  of  the  Sinaitic  Tallejs, 
we  found  ourselves  walking  on  grass,  sprinkled  with  flowors,  and  the 
level  platforms  on  each  side  were  filled  with  sprouting  com ;  and  this 
continues  through  the  whole  descent  to  Petra,  and  in  Petra  itself. 

The  next  peculiarity  was  when,  after  having  left  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  or  after  descending  firom  Mount  Hor,  we  found  oursdves 
insensibly  encircled  with  rocks  of  deepening  and  deepening  red. 
Bed  indeed,  even  from  a  distance,  the  mountains  of  "Bed"  Edom 
appear,  but  not  more  so  than  the  granite  of  Sinai ;  and  it  is  not  till 
one  is  actually  in  the  midst  of  them  that  this  red  becomes  crimson, 
and  that  the  wonder  of  the  Petra  colours  fully  displays  itself. 

Two  mistakes  seem  to  me  to  have  been  made  in  the  descriptions. 
All  the  describers  have  spoken  of  bright  hues— scariet,  sky-blue, 
orange,  Ac.  Had  they  taken  courage  to  say  instead,  "  dull  crimson, 
indigo,  yellow,  and  purple,"  their  account  would  have  lost  something 
in  effect,  but  gained  much  in  truth.  Nor  really  would  it  have  lost 
much  any  way.  For  the  colours,  though  not  gaudy,— or  rather 
because  they  are  not  gaudy ,-^— are  gorgeous.  Tou  are  never,  or 
hardly  ever,  startled  by  them.  Tou  could  never  mistake  them 
for  anything  else  but  nature;  they  seem  the  natural  clothing  of 
the  place. 

Another  mistake  is,  that  the  descriptions  lead  you— or,  at  least, 
they  led  me — to  suppose  that  wherever  you  turn  at  Petra,  you  see 
nothing  but  these  wonderful  colours.  I  have  already  said,  that 
from  a  distance  one  hardly  sees  them  at  all.  One  sees  the  general 
contrast  only  of  the  red  sandstone  cliffs  standing  out  against  the 
white  limestone  and  yellow  downs,  which  form  their  higher  back- 
ground. But  when  one  comes  in  face  of  the  very  cliffs  themsdves, 
then  they  are,  as  I  have  said,  a  gorgeous,  though  dull  crimson, 
streaked  and  suflTused  with  purple.  These  are  the  two  predominant 
colours, — "  ferruginous,"  perhaps,  they  might  best  be  called,— and 
on  the  face  of  the  rocks  the  only  colours.  But  one  striking  feature 
of  the  whole  scenery  is,  that  not  merely  the  excavations  and  buildings, 
but  the  rocks  themselves,  are  in  a  constant  state  of  mouldering 
decay.  Tou  can  scarcely  tell  where  excavation  begins  and  decay 
ends.  It  is  in  these  caves,  and  roofs,  and  recesses,  whether  natural 
or  artificial— very  numerous  it  is  true,  but  not  seen  till  you  are  close 
within  them— that  there  appears  that  extraordinary  veining  and 
intermixture  of  colours,  in  which  yellow  and  blue  are  occasionally 
added— ribbon-like— to  red  and  purple.    Of  the  three  comparisons 
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usually  made— mahogany,  raw-flesh,  and  watered-silk — the  last  is 
certainly  the  best. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  great  feature  of  Petra — its  exca- 
vations. Here  again  the  same  error  has  been  committed.  I  had 
expected  to  be  surrounded  by  rocks  honeycombed  with  caves.  By 
no  means.  I  do  not  doubt,  that  by  calculation  of  all  in  the  out- 
lying ravines,  you  might  count  up  thousands;  but  in  the  most 
populous  part  that  I  could  select,  I  could  not  number  in  one  view 
more  than  fifby,  and  generally  much  fewer.  It  is  their  immense 
ramifications,  rather  than  their  concentrated  effect,  that  is  remark- 
able, and  this  of  course  can  no  more  be  seen  in  one  view  than  all 
the  streets  of  London.  The  larger  excavations  are  temples;  the 
others  may  be  divided  between  modem  (t.  0.,  Boman  or  Arab) 
tombs,  and  Edomite  or  Horite'  habitations.  Bound  about,  or  rather 
east  and  west,  are  masses  of  crumbling  rock,  their  faces  immediately 
above  this  mass  of  ruins  cut  out  into  holes,  and  sometimes  with 
Grecian  fa9ades.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are  in  the  eastern 
cliffs,  where  four  of  these  great  excavations,  apparently  not  tombs 
or  houses,  but  temples,  stand  dose  together  with  tiers  of  pillars  one 
above  another,  giving  to  that  cliff  an  embattled  appearance,  which, 
architecturally  speaking,  is  the  only  remarkable  feature  in  the  basin 
of  Petra,  taken  by  itself.    .... 

But  Petra,  that  is,  the  mere  site  of  the  city,  is  by  far  the  least 
striking  part  of  Petra.  There  any  one,  I  thii^,  with  highly-raised 
expecta^ons  will  feel  disappointment.  In  the  two  points  I  am  going 
to  describe,  I  believe  no  one. 

First  there  is  the  famous  defile  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  the 
chief — the  only  usual — approach  to  Petra ;  and  I  feel  so  strongly 
the  loss  of  interest  which  Petra  suffers  by  the  present  gradual 
entrance,  that  I  would  strongly  recommend  all  travellers — even  at 
the  cost  of  another  day's  journey — to  come  round  by  this  eastern 
approach,  through  which,  though  we  only  saw  it  reversed,  I  mean 
now  to  conduct  you,  as  if  entering  from  the  east. 

You  descend  from  those  wide  downs  and  those  white  cliffs  which 
I  have  before  described  as  forming  the  background  of  the  Bed  City 
when  seen  from  the  west,  and  before  you  opens  a  deep  cleft  between 
rocks  of  red  sandstone  rising  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  one, 
two,  or  three  hundred  feet.  This  is  the  Sik,  or  *'  cleft ; "  through  this 
flows — ^if  one  may  use  the  expression — the  dry  torrent,  which,  rising 
in  the  mountains  half  an  hour  hence,  gives  the  name  by  which  alone 
Petra  is  now  known  amongst  the  Arabs — W&dy  Mousa.  "  For," — 
so  Sheykh  Mohammed  tells  us — *'  as  surely  as  Gebel  H^oun  (the 


'  The  nime  of  the  "  Horim,*'  who  preceded  the  Bdomites  (Beat.  ii.  22)  ngnifies, 
**  dwelkn  in  oaTes.'* 


I 

J 
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Moan(ain  of  Aaron)  is  so  called  from  the  burial-place  of  Aaron,  it 
\\ru\y  Mousa  (the  Valley  of  Moses)  so  called  from  the  clefl  being 
made  by  the  rod  of  Moses  when  he  brought  the  stream  through 
into  the  Tollej  beyond."  It  is,  indeed,  a  place  worthy  of  the  scene, 
and  one  could  long  to  believe  it.  Follow  me,  then,  down  this  mng- 
nificent  gorge — the  most  magnificent,  beyond  all  doubt,  which  I 
have  ever  beheld.  The  rocks  are  almost  precipitous,  or  rather, 
they  would  be,  if  they  did  not,  like  their  brethren  in  all  this  region, 
overlap,  and  crumble,  and  crack,  as  if  they  would  crash  over  you. 
The  gorge  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  the  opening  of  the 
cliffs  at  the  top  is  throughout  almost  as  narrow  as  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  defile  of  Pfeffers,  which,  in  dimensions  and  form,  it  more 
resembles  than  any  other  of  my  acquaintance.  At  its  very  first 
entrance  you  pass  under  the  arch  which,  though  greatly  broken, 
still  spans  the  chasm — meant  apparently  to  indicate  the  approach  to 
the  city.  You  pass  under  this  along  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  now 
rough  with  stones,  but  once  a  regular  paved  road  like  the  Appian 
Way,  the  pavement  still  remaining  at  intervals  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream — the  stream,  meanwhile,  which  now  has  its  own  wild  way, 
being  then  diverted  from  its  course  along  troughs  hewn  in  the  rock 
above,  or  conducted  through  earthenware  pipes,  still  traceable. 
These,  and  a  few  niches  for  statues  now  gone,  are  the  only  traces  of 
human  hand.  What  a  sight  it  must  have  been,  when  all  these 
were  perfect ! 

A  road,  level  and  smooth,  running  through  these  tremendous 
rocks,  and  the  blue  sky  just  visible  above,  the  green  caper-plant  and 
wild  ivy  hanging  in  festoons  over  the  heads  of  the  travellers  as  they 
wind  along,  the  flowering  oleander  fringing  then,  as  now,  this 
marvellous  highway  like  the  border  of  a  garden- walk.  You  move  on ; 
and  the  ravine,  and  with  it  the  road, — and  with  the  road  in  old  times 
the  caravans  of  India, — winds  as  if  it  were  the  most  flexible  of  rivers, 
instead  of  being  in  truth  a  rent  through  a  mountain«wall.  In  this 
respect,  in  its  sinuosity,  it  differs  from  any  other  like  gorge  I  ever 
saw.  The  peculiarity  is,  perhaps,  occasioned  by  the  singularly 
friable  character  of  the  cliffs,  the  same  character  that  has  caused 
the  thousand  excavations  beyond ;  and  the  effect  is,  that  instead  of 
the  uniform  character  of  most  ravines,  you  are  constantly  turning 
round  comers,  and  catching  new  lights  and  new  aspects,  in  which 
to  view  the  clifl^s  themselves.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  deeply 
red,  and  when  you  see  their  tops  emerging  from  the  shade  and 
glowing  in  the  sunshine,  I  could  almost  forgive  the  exaggeration 
that  calls  them  scarlet.  But  in  fact  they  are  of  the  darker  hues 
which  in  the  shadow  amount  almost  to  black,  and  such  is  their 
colour  at  the  point  to  which  I  have  brought  yon,  after  a  mile  or 
more  through  the  defile— the  cliffs  overarching  in  their  narrowest 
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contmction — when,  suddenly  through  the  narrow  opening  left  be- 
tween the  two  dark  walls  of  another  turn  of  the  gorge,  you  see  a 
pale  pink  front  of  pillars  and  sculptured  figures  closing  your  view 
from  top  to  bottom.  You  rush  towards  it,  you  find  yourself  at  the 
eitd  of  the  defile,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  excavated  temple,  which 
remains  almost  entirely  perfect  between  the  two  flanks  of  dark  rock 
out  of  which  it  is  hewn ;  its  preservation,  and  its  peculiarly  light  and 
rosy  tint  being  alike  due  to  its  singular  position  facing  the  ravine 
or  rather  wall  of  rock,  through  which  the  ravine  issues,  and  thus 
sheltered  beyond  any  other  building  (if  one  may  so  call  it)  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  weather,  which  has  effaced,  though  not 
defaced,  the  features,  and  tanned  the  complexion,  of  all  the  other 
tem  pies. 

This  I  only  saw  by  degrees,  coming  upon  it  from  the  west ;  hut 
to  the  travellers  of  old  times,  and  to  those  who,  like  Burckhardt  iti 
modem  times,  came  down  the  defile,  not  knowing  what  they  were  to 
see,  and  meeting  with  this  as  the  first  image  of  the  Bed  City,  I 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  striking.  There  is  nothing  of 
peculiar  grace  or  grandeur  in  the  temple  itself — (the  Kliazne,  or 
Treasury,  it  is  called) — it  is  of  the  most  debased  style  of  Boinan 
architecture ;  but  under  the  circumstances,  I  almost  think  one  is 
more  startled  by  finding  in  these  wild  and  impracticable  mountains 
a  production  of  the  last  effort  of  a  decaying  and  over-refined  civilis^i- 
tioti,  than  if  it  were  something  which,  by  its  better  and  simpler 
taste,  mounted  more  nearly  to  the  source  where  Art  and  Nature 
were  one. 

Probably  any  one  who  entered  Petra  this  way,  would  be  so 
electrified  by  this  apparition  (which  I  cannot  doubt  to  have  been 
evoked  there  purposely,  as  you  would  place  a  fountain  or  an 
obelisk  nt  the  end  of  an  avenue),  as  to  have  no  eyes  to  behold  or 
sense  to  appreciate  anything  else.  Still  I  must  take  you  to  the  end. 
The  Sik,  though  it  opens  here,  yet  contracts  once  more,  and  it  is  in 
this  Inst  stage  that  those  red  and  purple  variegations,  which  I  have 
before  described,  appear  in  their  most  gorgeous  hues ;  and  here  aldo 
begins,  what  must  liave  been  properly  the  Street  of  Tombs,  the  Appian 
Way  of  Petra.  Here  they  are  most  numerous,  the  rock  is  honey- 
combed witli  cavities  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  through  these  you 
advance  till  the  defile  once  more  opens,  and  you  see — strange  and 
unexpected  sight ! — with  tombs  above,  below,  and  in  front,  a  Greek 
Theatre  (like  that  of  Tusculum)  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  its  tiers  of  seats 
literally  red  and  purple  alternately,  in  the  native  rock.  Once  more  the 
defile  closes  with  its  excavations,  and  once  more  opens  in  the  area 
of  Petra  itself;  the  torrent-bed  passing  now  through  absolute 
desolation  and  silence,  though  strewn  with  the  fragments  which 
sliow  that  you  once  entered  on  a  splendid  and  busy  city  gathered 
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idong  its  rocky  bankii  m  ikmg  iJbe  qoqrs  of  some  great  northern 
rirer. 

The  Slk  is  unquestionably  the  great  glory  of  Petra ;  but  there  is 
another  point,  on  the  other  side,  which  struck  me  very  much  also, 
and  which,  if  thoroughly  explored,  would,  I  think,  be  the  most 
instructive  and  interesting  spot  in  the  place*.  Toutum  up  a  torrent- 
bed  in  the  western  cli^  (for  torrent-beds  from  all  sides  pour 
down  into  this  area  in  the  heart  of  the  hills),  but  soon  leare  it  to 
ascend  a  staircase  hewn  out  of  the  rocks,  steps  not  absolutely 
continuous  now,  though  probably  they  once  were;  broad  steps 
glowing  with  the  natire  colours,  which  conduct  you  through  mag- 
nificent rocks,  and  along  the  banks  of  an  almost  second  Stk,  high 
up  into  the  rast  cluster  of  rocks  which  face  Mount  Hor  on  the 
north.  This  staircase  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  what  you 
see  ererywhere.  Whererer  your  eyes  turn  abng  the  excaTated 
sides  of  the  rocks  you  see  steps,  often  leading  to  nothing ;  or  to 
something  which  has  crumbled  away;  often  with  their  first  steps 
worn  away,  so  that  they  are  now  inaccessible ;  sometimes  as  mere 
ornaments  in  the  facades,  but  ererywhere  seen  even  more  than  the 
eaves  themsehres.  High  up  in  these  rocks,  withdrawn  like  the 
Khasn^  between  two  gigantic  waUs  of  difl^  with  a  gre^i  platform 
before  it,  is  another  temple  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  of  the 
same  singular  colour.  In  fiu^t,  it  has  the  i^pearance  of  yellow 
stone,  but  in  form  it  is  more  perfect  than  the  Khazn6,  and  its 
whole  effect  is  so  extremely  modem,  that  I  cannot  better  describe 
its  impression  on  me  than  by  comparing  it  to  a  London  church  of 
the  last  century.  That  is  to  say,  you  must  imagine  a  London 
church,  of  the  most  debased  style  of  ornament  and  taste,  transplanted 
into  a  mountain  nook  as  wild  and  solitary  as  the  Splugen.  I  call  it 
solitary — but  it  was  not  always  so.  The  Arabic  name,  Ed-Deir, 
— ^**the  Convent,** — implies  their  belief  that  it  was  a  Christian 
church.  Crosses  are  carved  within  it.  The  Sinaitic  inscriptions 
are  carved  on  the  steps  by  which  it  is  approached.  Buins  lie  above, 
below,  and  around  it.  Everything,  in  short,  tends  to  indicate  that 
this  was  a  specially  sacred  ^ot,  and  that  it  was  regarded  so  by 
Christians  afterwards. 

KADEBH. 

With  the  departure  for  Sinai,  or  at  least  from  Hazeroth,  the 
geographical  interest  of  the  Israelite  history  almost  ceases  till 
the  arrival  in  the  table-lands  of  Moab,  and  the  first  beginning 
of  the  conquest    Not  only  is  the  general  course  of  their  march 
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wrapt  in  great  obscnrity,  but  even  if  we  knew  it,  tiie  events  are 
not  generally  of  a  kind  which  would  receive  any  special 
illustration  from  the  scenes  in  which  they  occurred. 

No  attempt  shall  here  be  made  to  track  flieir  course  in 
detaiL  It  is  possible  that  some  future  traveller  may  discover 
the  stations  recorded  in  the  itinerary  of  the  dSrd  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Numbers.  At  present  none  has  been  ascertained  with 
any  likelihood  of  truth,  unless  we  accept  the  doubtful  identifi- 
cation of  Hazeroth  with  Huderdh\  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  All  that  is  clear  is,  that  they  marched  northward  from 
Moimt  Sinai,  probably  over  the  plateau  of  the  Tih — ^which 
seems  to  be  designated  as  "the  wilderness  of  Paran" — ^then  that 
they  descended  into  the  *Arabah — designated,  apparently^  as 
''  the  wilderness  of  Zin."  Thence  on  the  refusal  of  the  king 
of  Edom  to  let  them  pass  through  his  territory,  they  moved 
southward,  encamped  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba, 
at  Ezion-Geber,  and  then  turned  the  comer  of  the  Edomite 
mountains,  at  their  southern  extremity^  and  entered  the  table- 
lands of  Moab  at  the  "  torrent  of  the  willows  "  {**  the  brook 
Zared  ''),  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  this  general  obscurity,  one  place  stands  out  prominently. 
There  can  be  no  question,  that  next  to  Sinai,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  resting-places  of  the  Children  of  Israel  is 
Kadesh*.  It  is  the  only  one  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  a  city.*' 
Its  very  name  awakens  our  attention — ^the  "  Holy  Place  '* — ^the 
same  name  by  which  Jerusalem  itself  is  still  called  in  Arabic, 
"  El-Khods."  It  is  probably  the  old  oracular  "  Spring  of 
Judgment,"  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  earliest  times  of 
Canaanite  history*;  as  if,  like  Mount  Sinai  itself,  it  had  an 


'  A  list  of  poorible  identificatioiif  maj 
be  seen  in  the  DescriptiTO  Geography  of 
Palestine  by  Babbi  Joseph  Schwane, 
p.  212—214. 

3  Although  Beland  (Palsstana,  p.  115, 
it)  is  probably  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  there  were  two  halting-places  ci 
Israel  called  Kadesh,  yet  it  does  appear 
that  in  Qen.  xri  14  ;  xz.  1  ;  Josh.  xr. 
28,  another  Kadesh  may  be  intended  on 
the  northern  plateau  of  the  Tth  ;  and,  if 
so,  this  may  be  the  one  found  by  Mr. 
Eowlands  (Williams'  Holy  City,  toI.  i. 
App.  p.  460,)  under  the  same  name,  in 


a  place  corresponding  with  those  indica- 
tions, but  too  fiu*  northward  and  west- 
ward to  be  iden^ed  with  Eadesh- 
Bamea.  The  &ctof  the  affix  of  **Bamea*' 
may  indicate  that  there  was  another. 
Whether  Israel  was  twice  at  Kadesh 
seems  extremely  donbtfol.  The  difficulty 
of  reducing  the  second  part  of  the 
wanderings  of  Israel  to  dis^ot  chrono- 
logical  order,  will  be  erident  to  any  one 
who  compares  Numb.  xxxiiL  80-— 36  with 
Deut.  X.  6 — 7. 

*  Qen.  xiT.   7.      ''Bn-MUbpat    (Uie 
spring   of    judgment),    which    Is    iLa- 
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ancient  sanctity  before  the  host  of  Israel  encamped  within  its 
precincts.  The  encampment  there  is  also  distinct  in  character 
from  any  other  in  the  wilderness,  except  the  stay  at  Sinai  or 
perhaps  at  Rephidim.  The  exact  time  is  not  given  ;  but  it  is 
stated  generally  that  "they  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days'." 
They  were  there  at  least  forty  days',  during  the  absence  of  the 
spies.  In  its  neighbourhood,  two  battles  were  fought  with  the 
southern  Ganaanites — one  a  defeat,  the  other  a  victory*.  There 
arose  the  demand  for  water,  which  gave  to  the  place  its  new 
name  of  ^Meribah-Kadesh;  there  also  the  rebellion  of  Korah, 
and  the  death  of  the  sister  and  the  brother  of  Moses. 

All  these  indications  compel  us  to  look  for  some  more  definite 
locality  than  can  be  found  in  the  scattered  springs  and  pools 
in  the  midst  of  the  Desert,  with  which  travellers  have  usuaUy 
endeavoured  to  identify  it — such,  for  example,  as  'Ain  el- 
Weibeh,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  'Arabah,  which  Dr.  Robinson 
selected  as  the  spot,  and  which,  but  for  the  reasons  just  given, 
would  not  be  an  inappropriate  scene. 

The  geographical  notices  of  its  situation  are  unfortunately 
too  slight  to  be  of  much  service.  Yet  thus  much  they  fix,  that 
it  was  *'  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin',*'  that  it  was  **  on  the  '  edge  * 
of  the  border  of  Edom* " — that  it  was  near  "  Mount  Hor,'* — 
that  it  was  at  the  southern  point  to  which  the  territory  of 
Judah  afterwards  reached. 
.  Is  there  any  place  to  which  these  indications  correspond  ? 


deah.**  Compare  for  the  oombioatioo,  Bx. 
XT.  25,  **  He  nude  for  them  (at  Marah)  a 
•tatate  and  a  '  judgment '  (miahpat).** 
Jerome,  howerer,  diaUnguiahea  Kadeah- 
en-Hiahpat  from  Kadeah-Baroea,  making 
the  former  to  be  a  apoi  in  the  Valley  of 
Gerar,  well  known  in  hia  daya  aa  Beer- 
dan,— *' the  well  of  the  jadge.*'  De 
Loc.  Heh.  TOO.  PiUeua  judicit. 

I  Deut.  i.  44. 

'  Komb.  ziii.  25. 

»  Numb.  xir.  45  ;  xxi.  1. 

^  Dent,  xxxii.  51. 

*  Nomb.  xxriL  14  ;  xxxiii.  36  ;  Dent. 
xxxiL  51.  In  one  passage,  Kadeah  ap* 
peara  to  be  placed  in  **  the  wildemcsa  of 
Paraa.'*  Numb.  xiii.  26.  The  apioa  re- 
turned "unto  the  wildemcaa  of  Paran  t*) 
Kadeah**  (cf.  xiL  16).  It  ia  poaaible 
thai  the  other  Kadeah  (before  notictd) 


may  be  here  meant.  But,  howerer  it  ia 
explained,  apaaaage  of  this  kind,  —  with 
the  liability  to  miatakea  which  aeema  to 
hare  beaet  the  whole  text  of  the  wander- 
ings, ^-cannot  arail  against  the  emphatic 
contrast  elsewhere  drawn  between  the 
two  wildemeasca  of  Paran  and  of  Zin, 
and  the  clone  connection  of  Kadesh  Bamea 
with  Zin. 

•  The  'edge,*  Numb.  xx.  16,  ia  the 
same  word  as  ia  used  in  Numb,  xxxiii. 
37,  of  Mount  Ilur.  Modem  writers  who 
repreaent  Bdom  as  extending  wetX  of  the 
'Arabah  in  the  time  of  Moeea,  commit  an 
anachronism,  borrowed  from  the  timta 
after  the  CapUrity,  when  the  Kdomites, 
driren  from  their  andent  seats,  occupied 
the  ** south'*  of  Judiraad  for  nts  llebrou  ; 
1  Mace.  r.  65. 
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Possibly,  if  the  corintiy  were  thoroughly  explored,  there  might 
be  found  several  in  the  deserted  cities  of  Edom,  known  only  to 
the  Tery  few  travellers  who  have  entered  Edom  by  the  Wady 
Ithm.     At  present  one  only  is  known,  and  that  is  Petra. 

An  oasis  of  vegetation  in  the  desert  hills;  scenery  only 
second  in  grandeur  to  that  where  the  Law  was  delivered ;  a  city 
of  which  the  present  ruins  are  modem,  but  of  which  the  earlier 
vestiges  reach  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity — these  are  some 
of  the  points  which  give  Petra  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
original  sanctuary  of  the  Idumean  wilderness.  It  is  moreover 
one  of  the  few  facts  localised  by  anjrthing  like  an  authentic 
tradition, — in  this  case  preserved  by  Josephus,  the  Talmudists, 
EusebiusS  and  Jerome*, — that  Kadesh  was  either  identical, 
or  closely  connected  with  Petra.  With  this  the  existing  names 
(though  capable  of  another  origin)  remarkably  harmonise.  The 
mountain  which  overhangs  the  valley  of  Petra  has  been  known 
as  far  back  as  the  knowledge  of  travellers  extends,  as  the 
"  Moimtain  of  Aaron."  The  basin  of  Petra  is  known  to  the 
Arabs  by  no  other  name  than  "  the  Valley  of  Moses.*'  The 
great  ravine  through  which  the  torrent  is  admitted  into  the 
valley,  is  called  "  the  Cleft  of  Moses  '* — in  distinct  reference  to 
the  stroke  of  the  rod  of  Moses*. 

In  accordance  with  these  confirmations  are  the  incidental 
expressions  of  the  narrative  itself.  The  word  always  used  for 
''  the  rock  "  of  Kadesh*,  in  describing  the  second  supply  of 
water,  is  **«eia'*    or  'cliff,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  usual 


*  JosepHns  (Ant.  IV.  It.  7)  speaks  of 
Mount  Hor  ts  lying  above  Arke,  which  he 
identifies  with  Petra.  Arke  if  evidently 
the  same  word  (perhaps  with  the  prefix  of 
'Ar  for  ''mountain  ** — as  in  Armageddon) 
as  "  Bekem,"  the  Syriao  name  for  Petra 
(Jerome,  De  Loc  Ueb.  toc  Pdra  and 
Jiekem)  and  the  Talmndist  name  for 
Kadesh, — see  also  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
Tenions,  —  deriTed  (says  Jerome,  too. 
JUkevif  and  Josephus,  Ant.  I?,  rii.  1) 
from  the  Midianite  chief  Itukan.  Abulfeda 
(Tabula  Syri»,  p.  11,)  speaks  of  Ar-Ba- 
kem  as  near  Al  Balki  (the  Arabic  name 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Ghor),  and 
remarkable  for  the  houses  cut  in  the 
rock.  There  may  be  other  places  on  the 
east  of  the  Qhor  to  which  this  description 
would  app!y,  but  none  to  which  it  would 


so  well  apply  as  Petra.  The  Targnms  of 
Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  Jerusalem,  call 
Kadesh-Bamea  ''Rekem  Oiah,**— *of  the 
rarine,*  probably  alluding  to  the  Sik. 
See  Schwarse^  p.  23,  24,  who  has,  how- 
ever,  his  own  explanations. 

'  "  Oades  Bamea  in  deserto,  qua  con- 
jwngUwr  ehikUi  Petra  in  ArablA.'*  He 
notices  the  tomb  of  Miriam  as  still  shown 
there,  not  that  of  Aaron.  (De  Loc  Heb.) 

*  See  p.  88.  This  also  agrees  with 
Jerome*s  description  of  Mount  Hor.  "  Or 
Mons,  in  quo  mortuus  est  Aaron, /Mxfa 
eivikUem  Petram,  ubi  u$que  pruuentem 
diem  ottendiiur  rupet  qud  percuesd 
magnas  aquas  populo  dedit.*'  I)e  Loc. 
Heb.  TOC  Or. 

*  Numb.  XX.  8—11.    See  Appendix. 
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word  "tetfr" — ^roek^'  which  is  no  less  invariably  applied  to 
**  the  rock  "  of  Horeb — ^the  scene  of  the  first  supply*.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  the  relative  meaning  of  the  two  words. 
But  it  is  almost  certain  that  of  the  two,  "  «e2a,"  like  our  word 
''  cliff,"  is  the  grander  and  more  abrupt  feature.  On  the  one 
hand,  this  is  of  importance  as  excluding  from  the  claimants  to 
the  name  of  Kadesh,  such  spots  as  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  where  the 
rocks  are  merely  stony  shelves  of  three  or  four  feet  in  height.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  name  *^  Sela  "  is  also  the  same  as  that  by 
which  in  later  times  the  place  now  called  "  Petra  "  was  designated. 
As  the  southern  boundary  of  Judah  is  described  as  reaching 
over  the  ^'  ascent  of  scorpions  "  to  Kadesh,  so  the  Amorite 
boundary  is  described  as  ''  from  the  ascent  of  scorpions,  from 
^the  cHff'  («ela)  and'  upwards."  ** Amaziah  took  ^the  cliff' 
(uld)  by  war."  ^*  Other  ten  thousand  did  the  children  of  Judah 
carry  away  captive,  and  brought  them  up  to  the  top  of  '  the 
cliff'  (i^Ia),  and  cast  them  down  frora  the  top  of 'the  cliff' 
(aela),  that  they  were  all  broken  into*  pieces."  The  name  of 
Kadesh  almost  entirely  disappears  from  the  Sacred  Books 
before  the  name  of  Sela  appears,  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
that  the  latter,  taken  from  its  natural  peculiarity,  may  have 
been  given  to  it  by  the  Edomites  or  later  settlers,  after  the 
recollections  of  its  earlier  sanctity  had  passed  away.  That  a 
sanctoaiy  of  this  kind  should  have  been  gradually  transformed 
into  an  emporium  and  thorou^ifare  of  commerce,  as  was  the 
case  with  Petra  during  the  Roman  empire,  would  be  one  out  of 
many  instances  with  which  oriental  and  ancient  history  abounds. 
If  there  be  any  ground  for  this  conclusion,  Petra  assumes 
a  new  interest.  Its  rock-hewn  caves  may  have  served  in  part 
for  the  dwellings,  in  part  for  the  graves  of  the  Israelites ;  it  is 
dignified  as  the  closing  scene  of  the  life  both  of  Miriam  and 
Aaron ;  \\&  sanctity  may  account  for  the  elevation  and  seclusion 
of  some  of  its  edifices,  perched  high  among  almost  inaccessible 
rocks,  and  evidently  the  resort  of  ancient  pilgrims ;  its  impres- 

I  Kzod.  zrii  «.  the  <*  daii|ditor  of  Babjlon,**  bat  aninat 

s  JmOiiuikt.  8;  J«d«.  L  89.  **tli«    ohUdiw   of  Bdom.**—  ** Happy 

*  2  King!  ziT.  7  ;  2  Chron.  zzt.  12.  ahaU    ha    be    thai   rewardeth   thee  aa 

The  nae  of  thii  word  in  iheae  paaaacea  then  haat  aerred  va ;  happj  ahaU  he  be 

makea  H  probable  that  the  deiraaoiation  that  taketh  and  daaheth  thy  litUe  oiiea 

of  Pmlm  exxxrii.  9,  ia  aimed  not  asainat  agaiaat  the  *eUr  (aeto).** 
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siye  scenery  well  accords  with  the  language  of  the  ancient 
hymns  of  Israel,  in  which  Kadesh  with  the  surrounding  rocks  of 
Edom  is  almost  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  second  Sinai :  "Lord\ 
when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir^  when  thou  marchedst  out  of  the 
field  of  Edom.**    "  God'  came  from  Teman^  and  the  Holy  One 
from  Mount  Paran/'    ''He   brought  them  to  Moimt  Sinai 
and  ^Kctdeah'bamea'*    '' The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose 
up  from  Motmt  Seir  imto  them ;  he  shined  forth  from  Mount 
Paran,  and  he  came" — if  we  take  the  Hebrew  as  followed  in  the 
Authorised  Version — "  with  ten  thousands  of*  saints ;"  if  we 
take  the  Septuagint,  ''  with  the  ten  thousands  of  Kadesh ; " — 
if  we  follow  the  conjecture  of  Ewald*,  "from  Meribah-Kadesh,** 
And  if  any  point  is  to  be  selected  in  Petra,  as  especially  the 
seat  of  this  primeval  sanctuary,  it  is  that  which  I  have  just 
described,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the    ''Deir," 
or  "  Convent/'      Its  present  form  is   of  the  same  modem 
character  as  that  which  deprives  all  these  monuments  of  any 
deep  interest — a  fa9ade,  with  a  vast  urn  on  the  sunmiit ;  the 
interior,  one  large  hall.    But  its  situation  and  its  accompani- 
ments indicate  the  great  importance,  if  not  sanctity,  with  which 
it  was  invested  at  some  period  by  the  inhabitants  of  Petra. 
Removed  as  it  is  from  the  sight  not  only  of  the  town,  but  of 
the  numerous  sepulchres  or  excavations  with  which  the  cliffs 
which  surround  the  town  are  perforated,  it  must  have  had  some 
special  purpose  of  its  own.     The  long  ascent  by  which  it  is 
approached,  mostly  along  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  ravine, 
is  carefully  hewn,  wherever  the  rocks  admit,  into  a  continuous 
staircase,  of  which  the  steps  are  in  more  than  one  instance 
marked  by  the  unknown  inscriptions  in  the  so-called  Sinaitic 
character.    The  walls  of  the  interior  of  the  Deir  itself,  as  well 
as  the  steps,  are  sculptured  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
these  inscriptions, — crosses  and  figures  of  the  wild  goat,  or 
ibex.    Immediately  opposite  is  a  hill,  with  a  large  chamber 
below,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial ;  containing  a  sculptured 
niche  at  the  end  of  it  for  a  statue  ;  and  bases  of  columns  lie 
strewed  around.    A  staircase  leads  to  the  roof  of  the  Deir, 

'  Jndg.  T.  4.  *  Deai.  xxziii.  2. 

3  Habftk.  ui.  8.  *  OeMhiohte,  2nd  edit.,  ii.  257. 

>  Judith  T.  14. 
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ivliicL  is  again  inscribed  with  a  rude  character;  and  on  the 
rocky  platform  with  which  the  roof  communicates,  is  a  circle  of 
hewn  stones,  and  again,  still  beyond, is  a  solitary  cell*  hewn  in 
an  isolated  cliff,  and  joined  to  this  platform  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
of  rock. 

In  the  absolute  dearth  of  records  of  Petra  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  the  reason  of  the  selection  of  this  lonely  spot  for  a 
sanctuary,  thus  yisited,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the  same  pil- 
grims who  have  left  their  traces  so  often  elsewhere  in  the 
Peninsula.  Yet  its  situation  inevitably  suggests  some  relation 
to  Mount  Hor.  From  the  threshold,  indeed,  of  the  Deir, 
Mount  Hor  is  not  visible*.  But  the  whole  of  the  upper  story, 
and  the  roof — to  which,  as  I  have  said,  a  staircase  ascends  as  if 
for  the  express  purpose  of  commanding  a  wider  view, — both 
look  upon  the  sacred  mount  of  the  High-priest^s  tomb,  and  are 
seen  from  thence.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  building  of  Petra 
included  in  the  view  from  Mount  Hor,  through  which  alone, 
in  its  deep  seclusion,  it  was  first  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  travellers. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  this  point  and  Mount  Hor 
were  long  regarded  as  the  two  sacred  spots  of  Petra ;  that  tlie 
scene  of  the  death  and  sepulture  of  Aaron  was  designedly  fixed 
in  view  of  this,  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Place  of 
"Kadesh;"  that  this  sanctity  was  retained  through  the  suc- 
cessive changes  of  Pagan  and  Christian  worship  ;  and  that  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Desert  mounted  these  time-worn  steps,  and 
traced  their  inscriptions  upon  the  rock,  on  their  way  to  the 
only  spot  whence  they  could  see  the  grave  of  Aaron  ? 

XVIII. — APPBOACU   TO   FALESTINI. 

The  day  of  leaving  Petra  was  occupied  in  tbe  passage  of  the 
mountains  into  the  'Arabah ;  the  next  in  croBsing  the  ' Arabah  ;  on 
the  other  side  we  came  to  'Ain  el-Woibeh — three  springs  with  palms 
under  the  low  limestone  chffs  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  mass 
of  the  mountains  of  the  T!h.  This  spot  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  to 
be  Kadesh.  .... 

>  This    Uat  feAtore    I    derivv    from  *  By  a  not  uniiatural  oonfnsion  of  an 

MarUneaii  (RMiern  Life,  2iid  ed.,       intenreiiiiig  motintain  with  Moant  Hor, 


p.  410),  who  is  the  only  penon  who  has  Dr.  Robinson  (iL  53S)  has  asMited  the 
Mi  a  record  of  its  ezistenee.  Prom  an  contrary.  It  is  one  of  the  rery  few 
oreni^t  I  omitted  to  see  it  on  the  spot      inaocoimoiea  he  has  oommittad. 
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It  was  at  'Akaba  that  Mohammed,  stretching  out  his  hands  in 
prayer,  after  a  few  moments  of  silence  exclaimed,  pointing  over 
the  palm  trees,  **  There  is  the  new  moon," — the  new  moon  which 
gave  me  a  thrill  no  new  moon  had  ever  wakened  before,  for, 
if  all  prospered,  its  fulness  would  be  that  of  the  Paschal  moon 
at  Jerusalem.  At  'Akaba,  too,  we  first  came  within  the  dominions 
of  Darid  and  Solomon.  And  now  we  were  already  on  the  confines 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  next  day  we  crossed  the  diffi- 
cult high  pass  of  S4feh,  thought  to  be  that  through  which 
the  Israelites  were  repulsed  by  the  Amorites\  Unfortunately  a 
thick  haze  hung  oyer  the  mountains  ef  Edom,  so  that  we  saw 
them  no  more  again.  It  was  on  Palm  Sunday  that  we  descended 
on  the  other  side,  and  from  this  time  the  approach  to  Palestine 
fairly  began.  How  the  name  of  Aaron  rang  with  a  new  sound  in 
the  first  and  second  lessons  of  that  eyening  after  the  sight  of  Mount 
Hor. 

The  Approach  to  Palestine — ^nothing  can  be  more  gradual.  There 
is  no  special  point  at  which  you  can  say  the  Desert  is  ended  and  the 
Land  of  Promise  is  begun.  Yet  there  is  an  interest  in  that  solemn 
and  peaceful  melting  away  of  one  into  the  other  which  I  cannot 
describe.  It  was  like  the  striking  passage  in  Thalaba  describing 
the  descent  of  the  mountains,  with  the  successiye  beginnings  of 
yegetation  and  warmth.  The  first  change  was  perhaps  what  one 
would  least  expect — the  disappearance  of  trees.  The  last  palms 
were  those  we  left  at  'Ain  el-Weibeh.  Palm  Sunday  was  the  day 
which  shut  us  out,  I  belieye,  with  few  rare  exceptions,  from  those 
beautiful  creations  of  the  Nile  and  the  Desert  springs — Judasa 
knows  them  no  more^.  The  next  day  we  saw  the  last  of  bur 
well-known  Acacia — that  consecrated  and  yenerable  tree  of  the 
Burning  Bush  and  of  the  Tabernacle ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  whole  journey,  we  had  to  take  our  mid-day  meal  without 
shade.  But  meanwhile  eyery  other  sign  of  life  was  astir.  On 
descending  from  the  Pass  of  S4feh,  one  obseryed  that  the  little 
shrubs,  which  had  more  or  less  sprinkled  the  whole  'Arabah,  were 
more  thickly  studded ;  the  next  day  they  gaye  a  gray  coyering  to 
the  whole  hill-side,  and  the  little  tufts  of  grass  threw  in  a  general 
tint  of  green  before  unknown.  Then  the  red  anemones  of  Petra 
reappeared,  and  then  here  and  there  patches  of  com.  As  we  ad- 
yanced,  this  thin  coyering  became  deeper  and  fuller;  and  daisies 
and  hyacinths  were  mixed  with  the  blood-drops '  of  the  anemones. 
Signs  of  ancient  habitations  appeared  in  the  ruins  of  forts,  and 

*  Numb.  xiv.  45 ;  xxi.  1 ;  Dent.  i.  44.  '  It  is  these  which  are  called  **Blood- 

'  This    is   somewhat   overstated    as  drops    of  Christ.'*      See    Chapter    II. 

regards  Palestine  generally.    See  Chapter  p.  137. 

II.  viii. 

u 
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remamfl  on  the  hill-sides;  wells,  too,  deeply  built  with  marble 
casings  round  their  mouths,  worn  bj  the  ropes  of  ages.  East 
and  west,  under  a  long  line  of  hills  which  bounded  it  to  the  north 
ran  a  wide  plain  in  which  verdure,  though  not  universal,  was  still 
predominant.  Up  this  line  of  hills  our  next  daj's  course  took  us, 
and  still  the  marks  of  ruins  increased  on  the  hill-tops,  and  long 
courses  of  venerable  rock  or  stone\  the  boundaries,  or  roads,  or  both, 
of  ancient  inhabitants ;  and  the  anemones  ran  like  fire  through  the 
mountain  glens;  and  deep  glades  of  com,  green  and  delicious  to  the 
eye,  spread  right  and  left  before  us. 

Most  striking  anywhere  would  have  been  this  protracted  approach 
to  land  after  that  wide  desert  sea — these  seeds  and  plants,  and  planks, 
as  it  were,  drifting  to  meet  us.  But  how  doublj  striking,  when  one 
felt  in  one's  inmost  soul,  that  this  was  the  entrance  into  the  Holj 
Land — '*  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  djed  garments 
from  Bozra  ?  **  Everything  told  us  that  we  were  approaching  the 
sacred  frontier.  In  that  solitary  ride — ^for  all  desert  rides  are  more 
or  less  solitary — through  this  peaceful  passing  away  of  death  into 
life,  there  was  indeed  no  profanation  of  the  first  days  of  Passion 
Week.  That  wide  plain  of  which  I  spoke,  with  its  ruins  and  wells, 
was  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba:  with  wells  such  as  those  for 
which  Abraham  and  Isaac  struggled;  at  which,  it  may  be,  they 
had  watered  their  flocks ;  the  neutral  ground  between  the  Desert 
and  the  cultivated  region  which  those  shepherd-patriarchs  would 
most  naturally  choose  for  their  wanderings,  before  the  idea  of  a 
more  permanent  home  had  yet  dawned  upon  them.  That  long 
line  of  hills  was  the  beginning  of  "the  hill  country  of  JudsDa," 
and  when  we  began  to  ascend  it,  the  first  answer  to  our  inquiries 
after  the  route  told  that  it  was  "  Carmel,*'  not  the  more  fkmous 
mountain  of  that  name,  but  that  on  which  Nabal  fed  his  flocks; 
and  close  below  its  long  ranges,  was  the  hill  and  ruin  of  "  Ziph ;  *' 
dose  above,  the  hill  of  "  Maon'.'*  That  is  to  say,  we  were  now  in  the 
heart  of  the  wild  country  where  David  wandered  from  Saul  like  those 
very  "  partridges  in  the  mountains',"  which  we  saw  abounding  in  all 
directions.  And  in  the  extensive  views  which  the  tops  of  these  hills 
commanded  on  the  south,  there  was  the  long  range  of  the  Tih, — 
faithful  to  the  last  to  that  same  horizontal  character  which  we  saw 
from  Sues ;  and  to  the  east,  towering  high  into  the  hazy  sky,  what 
looked  like  the  Alps  of  Moab ;  and  between  us  and  them  a  jagged 
line  of  lower  hills,  the  rocks  of  En-gedi ;  and,  in  the  misty  depths 
which    parted   these   nearer  and  those  further  moimtains,  there 

*  Compare  the  deioription  of  lijiiilar  itone  which  form  so  Urg«  a  part  of 

•TenoM  un  the  eastern  ride  of  the  Dead  in  Brittany. 
8ea,  by   De  Saulcy  (i.   362,   547),  who  '  1  6am.  xxiiL  14,  24;  uv.  2. 

aptly  likena  them  to  the  long  linea  of  low  '  I  Sam.  xxri.  20. 
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needed    no    guide    to  tell  that  there  lay,  invisible  as  yet,  the 
Dead  Ssa. 

From  these  heights,  by  gradual  ascent  and  descent  we  went  on. 
With  Ziph  the  more  desolate  region  ended.  The  valleys  now  began, 
at  least  in  our  eyes,  almost  literally  '*  to  laugh  and  sing."  Greener 
and  greener  did  they  grow — the  shrubs,  too,  shot  up  above  that 
stunted  growth.  At  last,  on  the  summits  of  further  hills,  lines  of 
spreading  trees  appeared  against  the  sky^  Then  came  ploughed 
fields  and  oxen.  Lastly,  a  deep  and  wide  recess  opened  in  the  hills 
— ^towers  and  minarets  appeared  through  the  gap,  which  gradually 
unfolded  into  the  city  of  "  the  Friend  of  God  " — this  is  its  Arabic 
name' :  far  up  on  the  right  ran  a  wide  and  beautiful  upland  valley,  all 
partitioned  into  gardens  and  fields,  green  fig-trees  and  cherry-trees, 
and  the  vineyards — famous  through  all  ages :  and  far  ofi*,  gray  and 
beautiful  as  those  of  Tivoli,  swept  down  the  western  slope  the  olive- 
groves  of  Hebron.  Most  startling  of  all  was  the  hum  through  the 
air — hitherto  "  that  silent  air  "  which  I  described  during  our  first 
encampment,  but  which  had  grown  familiar  as  the  sounds  of  London 
to  those  who  live  constantly  vrithin  their  range — the  hum,  at  first,  of 
isolated  human  voices  and  the  lowing  of  cattle,  rising  up  from  these 
various  orchards  and  corn-fields,  and  then  a  sound,  which,  to  our 
ears,  seemed  like  that  of  a  mighty  multitude,  but  which  was  only  the 
united  murmur  of  the  population  of  the  little  town  which  we  now 
entered  at  its  southern  end.  They  had  come  out  to  look  at  some 
troops  which  were  going  ofi*  to  capture  a  refractory  chief,  and  they 
still  remained  sitting  on  the  mounds — old  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  their  various  dresses,  which,  after  the  monotonous  brown  rags  of 
the  Bedouins,  looked  gay  and  bright — sitting,  with  their  hands 
shading  their  faces  from  the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun,  to  see  the  long 
passage  of  the  caravan,  guarded  on  each  side  by  the  officers  of  the 
Quarantine.  High  above  us,  on  the  eastern  height  of  the  town — 
which  lies  nestled,  Italian-like,  on  the  slope  of  a  ravine — ^rose  the 
long  black  walls  and  two  stately  minarets  of  that  illustrious  mosque, 
one  of  the  four  sanctuaries  of  the  Mahometan  world,  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world  besides,  which  covers  the  Cave  of  Machpelah, 
the  last  resting-place  of  Abraham,  Isaac',  and  Jacob.  We  passed  on 
by  one  of  those  two  ancient  reservoirs,  where  King  David  hanged  the 
murderers  of  his  rival^,  up  a  slope  of  green  grass,  broken  only  by  tombs 
and  flocks  of  sheep,  to  the  high  gates  of  the  Quarantine,  which  closed 
upon  us,  and  where  we  are  now  imprisoned  for  the  next  three  days, 
but  with  that  glorious  view  of  Hebron  before  us  day  and  night.  And 
now  the  second  stage  of  our  tour  is  finished. 

I   This    was    on    the    hiWa  of   Dho-  '  El  KhallL 

rayeh    and    of    **Juta,"    the    probable  *  Gen.  xlix.  31. 

birthplace  of  John  the  Baptist.     See  *  2  Sam.  ir.  12. 
Chapter  II.  tUI. 

H  2 
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XIX. — BEC0LLECTI0N8   OP  THB   FIRST   DAT   IN   PALESTINE. 

Let  me  say  briefly  what  has  chiefly  impressed  me  daring  that  first 
day  in  Palestine.  After  all  the  uncertainty  of  the  Desert  topo- 
graphy, it  was  quite  startling,  though  I  knew  it  beforehand,  to  find 
the  localities  so  absolutely  authentic,  to  hear  the  names  of  Carmel, 
Maon,  Ziph,  shouted  out  in  answer  to  my  questions  from  our  Bedouin 
guides,  and  from  the  ploughmen  in  the  fields,  who  knew  no  more  of 
David's  wanderings  than  of  those  of  Ulysses.  And  now  I  am  in 
Hebron,  looking  on  the  sight  of  a  sepulchre  whose  genuineness  has 
never  yet  been  questioned,  and  to  that  with  equal  certainty  is  to  suc- 
ceed Bethlehem,  and  to  that  Jerusalem.  With  this,  how  much  of 
special  localities  may  be  spared  again  and  again^ 

Then  I  am  struck  with  the  vast  number  and  extent  and  massive- 
ness  of  the  ruins  of  the  deserted  cities,  each  on  its  mountain  height, 
like  those  of  Italy.  I  had  expected  mere  fragments  of  stones — 
I  find  solid  walls,  columns,  towers.  It  is  true  they  are  all  ascribed 
to  Christian  times.  But  any  way,  they  give  a  notion  of  what  the 
country  was. 

And  I  am  struck  by  what  is  also  noticed  by  Miss  Martineau — the 
western,  almost  the  English,  character  of  the  scenery.  Those  wild 
uplands  of  Carmel  and  Ziph  are  hardly  distinguishable  (except  by 
their  ruined  cities  and  red  anemones)  from  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land or  of  Wales;  these  cultivated  valleys  of  Hebron  (except  by 
their  olives)  from  the  general  features  of  a  rich  valley  in  Yorkshire 
or  Derbyshire.  The  absence  of  palms  and  the  presence  of  daisies 
greatly  contributes  to  this  result,  and,  added  to  the  contrast  of  the 
strange  scenery  which  has  been  ours  for  the  last  month,  gives  a 
homelike  and  restful  character  to  this  first  entrance  which  can  never 
be  effaced. 

Lastly,  the  great  elevation  of  this  country  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  most  forcibly  brought  out  by  the  journey  we  have  made'. 
From  the  moment  of  leaving  the '  Arabah  has  been  almost  a  continual 
ascent.  We  mounted  the  great  Pass  of  S&feh,  and,  having  mounted, 
hardly  descended  at  all — crossed  the  great  table*land  of  Beersheba — 
and  then  mounted  the  barrier  of  the  hills  of  Judah — and  thence  have 
been  mounting  ever  since.  Hebron  is,  in  fact,  only  four  hundred 
feet  lower  than  Uelvellyn.  How  well  one  understands  the  expression, 
"They  went  daum  into  Egypt." 

^  For  ihe  deUiled  groands  of  the  local       Bsaaj    on    Sacred    G«ogmph j    in    the 
iraditionB  of  Palectinc,    I   refer  to    an       QuArierly  Beriew,  March,  1854. 

*  Sec  Chapter  II.  p.  128. 
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XX. — HEBBON. 

This  afternoon  (Gt)od  Friday)  we  walked,  under  the  gaard  of  the 
Quarantine,  round  the  western  hills  of  Hebron.  There  was  little  to 
add  to  the  first  impressions,  except  the  deep  delight  of  treading  the 
rocks  and  drinking  in  the  view  which  had  been  trodden  bj  the  feet 
and  met  the  eyes  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Kings.  I  obserred,  too,  for 
the  first  time  the  enclosures  of  vineyards  with  stone  walls,  and  towers 
at  the  comers  for  guards.  This  was  the  first  exemplification  of  the 
Parables^  The  hills,  except  where  occupied  bj  yinejards  and  olive- 
groTCB,  are  coyered  with  cUsjointed  rocks  and  grass,  such  as  brought 
bade  dim  yisions  of  Wales.  In  that  basin  which  lay  amongst  them, 
what  well-springs  of  thought  spring  up ;  numerous  as  those  literal 
wells  and  springs  with  which  the  whole  ground  of  the  hills  themselves 
is  penetrated.  One  that  most  strangely  struck  me,  was,  that  here 
for  the  first  time  was  heard  that  great  funeral  dirge  over  Abner, 
whose  last  echo  I  had  heard  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  over  the  grave  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And  marvellous,  too,  to  think  that  within 
the  massive  enclosure  of  that  Mosque,  lies,  possibly,  not  merely  the 
last  dust  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  but  the  very  body — the  mummy — 
the  embalmed  bones  of  Jacob,  brought  in  solemn  state  firom  Egypt  to 
this  (as  it  then  was)  lonely  and  beautiful  spot.  And  to  the  east  was 
the  height,  the  traditional  spot  whence  Abraham  saw  the  smoke  of 
Sodom  rising  out  of  the  deep  gulf  between  the  hills  of  Engedi  and 
the  mountains  of  Moab. 


XXI. — APPBOAOH   TO   JEBUSALEIC. 

In  a  long  line  of  horses  and  mules,  we  quitted  Hebron. 

Two  more  relics  of  Abraham  we  saw  after  leaving  the  mosque. 
The  first  was  the  beautiful  and  massive  oak  on  its  greensward,  cidled 
by  his  name,  and  which,  with  two  or  three  near  it,  at  least  enables 
one  to  figure  the  scene  in  Genesis  xviii.,  and  to  understand  why  it  is 
that  the  spot  was  called  "  the  oaks  "  (mistranslated  "  the  plain  **)  of 
Manure'.  Whether  this  be  the  exact  spot,  or  even  the  exact  kind  of 
tree,  seems  doubtful ;  for  the  next  object  we  saw  was  one  of  those 
solid  and  vast  enclosures,  now  beginning  to  be  so  familiar ;  which 
seems  to  coincide  with  the  accoiint  of  the  place  which  Josephus  men- 
tions as  the  site  of  what  he  calls,  not  the  oak,  but  the  terebinth,  of 
Abraham*.    However,  there  was  the  wide  scenery,  the  vineyards,  too, 

1  See  Chftptera  II.  uid  XIII.  II.  p.  140. 

s  Gen.  ziii.  18  ;  xviii  1.  See  Chapter         >  Bell  Jod.  lY.  ix.  7. 
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iinth  their  towen,  reaching  down  on  eyery  side  of  the  valley  of  Eshcol, 
whence  came  the  famous  cluster ;  and  the  red  anemones,  and  white 
roses  on  their  briar-bushes.  Next  in  one  of  those  gray  and  green 
Talleys — for  these  are  the  predominant  colours — ^appeared,  one  below 
the  other,  the  three  pools  of  Solomon — I  must  again  say  ''  yenerable/* 
for  I  know  no  other  word  to  describe  that  simple,  massive  architecture 
in  ruin,  yet  not  in  ruin — the  '*  pools  of  water  that  he  made  to  water 
therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees,"  and  there  are  the 
very  gardens,  not  now,  indeed,  beautiful  as  when  he  came  out  in 
state  as  Josephus  describes,  with  his  gold-powdered  servants^  to  see 
them,  but  marked  by  the  long  winding  defile  of  Urtafr— green, 
and  fresh,  and  winding  as  a  river — which  leads  towards  Jerusalem. 
And  along  the  mountain  side  runs  the  water  through  the  channel 
begun  by  him,  but  —  strange  conjunction — restor^  by  Pontius 
PUate*. 


xxn. — riBST  VIEW  of  bethlehsic. 

Far  away  to  the  east  rises  the  conical  hill  where  Herod  died,  and 
now  we  mount  the  ridge  of  which  that  hill  is  the  eastern  extremity, 
and  crowning  the  crest  of  the  opposite  ridge  is  a  long  line  of  houses, 
with  the  massive  and  lofty  convent.  There  was  a  shout  which 
ran  down  the  long  file  of  horsemen,  followed  by  deep  silence— 
**  Bethlehem.** 

It  is  a  wild  bleak  hill,  amidst  hills  equally  bleak — ^if  bleak  may  be 
applied  to  hills  which  are  terraced  with  vineyards ;  in  autumn,  of 
course,  rich  and  green,  and  which  now  in  part  wave  with  com.  One 
only  green  plain,  I  believe  of  grass,  hangs  behind  the  town.  But 
what  most  arrests  the  eye  is  the  elevation  of  the  whole  place,  and, 
above  all,  that  most  striking  feature,  which  was  to  me  quite  unex- 
pected, — the  immense  wall  of  the  mountains  of  Moab  seeming  to 
overhang  the  lower  hills  of  Judah,  from  which  they  are  only  separated 
by  that  deep  mysterious  gulf  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Well  might  Moses 
from  their  summits  overlook  the  Promised  Land.  Well  might 
Orpah  return  as  to  a  near  country — and  Naomi  be  reminded  of 
her  sorrows.  Well  might  her  descendant  David  choose  their  heights 
as  the  refuge  for  his  aged  parents  when  Bethlehem  was  no  longer 
safe  for  them. 

Of  the  one  great  event  of  Bethlehem  you  are,  of  course,  reminded 
by  the  enormous  convent— or  convents,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
—clustering  round  the  church,  which  is  divided  amongst  them  in 
different  compartments.  The  original  nave  of  Helena — which  is  the 
prototype  of  the  Boman  St.  Paul's,  and  of  St.  Apollinaris  of  Bavenna 

1  Ant  Vin.  Tu.  3.    8m  ChapUr  IIL  Sm  Bitter ;  PalMinA,  p.  S76. 
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— and  the  subterranean  church,  are  alone  in  common.  Whether  the 
Caye  of  the  Nativity  be^genuine  or  not,  yet  there  is  the  deep  interest 
of  knowing  that  it  is  the  oldest  special  locality  fixed  upon  by  the 
Christian  Church.  Before  the  Sepulchre,  before  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  before  any  of  the  other  countless  scenes  of  our  Saviour's 
life  had  been  localised,  the  famous  passage  in  Justin  Martyr  proves 
that  the  cave  of  Bethlehem  was  already  known  and  reverenced  as  the 
scene  of  the  Nativity.  And  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this 
reverence  exists  in  a  cave,  or  rather  in  one  of  the  many  winding  caves 
which  form  the  vaults  of  the  church,  the  cell  where  Jerome  lived  and 

died,  that  he  might  be  near  the  sacred  spot' 

I  have  said,  one  is  reminded  of  the  Nativity  by  the  convent.  But, 
in  truth,  I  almost  think  it  distracts  one  from  it.  From  the  first 
moment  that  those  towers,  and  hills,  and  valleys  burst  upon  you,  there 
enters  the  one  prevailing  thought  that  now,  at  last,  we  are  indeed  in 
the  "  Holy  Land."  It  pervades  the  whole  atmosphere — even  David 
and  Buth  wax  faint  in  its  presence 
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Next  came  Bachel's  Tomb — a  modem  mosque,  but  the  site  must 
be  the  true  one — and  then,  far  on  the  top  of  the  hill  opposite  Bethle- 
hem, was  the  Convent  of  St.  Elias,  seen  from  Bethlehem,  and  from 
which  I  knew  we  should  see  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  one  place  which 
commands  the  view  of  both.  We  reached  the  spot  from  its  broken 
ridge.  I  saw  a  wide  descent  and  ascent,  and  a  white  line  rising  high 
— of  I  knew  not  what  buildings — but  I  knew  that  it  was  Jerusalem. 
.  .  .  What  were  the  main  features  of  the  approach  ?  First,  there 
was  still  the  mighty  wall  of  Moab ;  secondly,  there  was  the  broad 
green  approach  of  the  valley  of  Bephaim*,  so  long,  so  broad,  so  green, 
that  it  almost  seemed  a  natural  entrance  to  the  city,  which  still 
remained  suspended,  as  it  were,  above  it — for  that  white  line  kept 
increasing  in  height  and  length,  as  we  neared  it  yet  saw  not  the  deep 
ravines  which  parted  us  from  it.  The  first  building  which  catches 
the  eye  is  the  palace  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  then  the  castle,  then 
the  minaret  over  the  mosque  of  David.  The  Mosque  of  Omar  and  even 
the  Mount  of  Olives  were  for  a  long  time  shut  out  by  the  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,  which,  with  its  solitary  tree "  before  us,  intercepted  all 

1  See  Cluipter  XIY.  the  plain  of  Coele-Syria.  (Bitter;  Jordan, 

*  I  gire  this  broad  approach  the  name  p.  184.     See  Joeh.  xL  17  ;  xiL  7.)  And 

which  is  now  nsnally  giTon  to  it  by  tra-  there  are  some  reasons  for  finding  the 

TeUers.     Bnt,   in  feet,   it  is  hardly  a  **  Valley  of  Bephaim"  further  west.   See 

^'ralley,** — being  much  more  what   is  Tobler's  Umgebangen,  402. 
meant  by  its  Arabic  name  '*  ffl-Bek4*a,*'  '  This  is  Uie  traditional  tree  on  which 

— the  plain, — the  same  which  is  giren  to  Jodas  hanged  himself. 
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to  the  eaat.  High  beyond  towered  Bamah  (of  Benjamin).  At  last 
the  deep  desoent  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  appeared,  opening  into 
that  of  Jehoehaphat.  What  strock  me  as  new  and  unexpected  was 
the  raahy  so  to  Bpeak,  of  both  the  yalleyB  to  the  south-west  coiner  of 
the  city.    We  entered  the  Jaffa  gate  about  430 p.m. 
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Numbers  zm.  17 — 20.  '*  And  Hoses  sent  them  to  spy  out  the  land  of 
Osnaan,  and  said  mito  them,  G^  yon  np  this  way  sonUiward,  and  go  up 
into  the  mountain  :  and  see  the  land,  what  it  is ;  and  the  people  that 
dwelleth  therein,  whether  they  be  strong  or  weak,  few  or  many ;  and  what 
the  land  is  that  they  dwell  in,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad ;  and  what  cities 
they  be  that  they  dwell  in,  whether  in  tents,  or  in  strongholds  ;  and  what 
the  land  is,  wheUier  it  be  &t  or  lean,  whether  there  be  wood  therein,  or  not. 
And  be  ye  of  good  oonrage^  and  bring  of  the  fruit  of  the  land." 

Dent.  L  7.  '*  Turn  yon,  and  take  your  journey,  and  go  to  the  mount  of 
Uie  Amoritee,  and  unto  all  the  places  nigh  thereunto^  in  the  *  desert,*  in 
the  '  mountains,'  and  in  the  *  low  country,*  and  in  the  south,  and  by  the 
sea  side,  to  the  land  of  the  fianaanites,  and  unto  Lebanon,  unto  the  great 
Titer,  the  riyer  Euphrates.** 
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Qeneral  featnree. — ^The  four  Riren  of  SyriA;  the  Orontes,  the  Leontes,  the 
Bfti«da»  the  Joedav. — General  aspect  of  Palestine. — I.  Seclusion  of  Palestine. 
IL  Smallnesi  and  narrowneas  of  its  territory.  III.  Central  situation.  IV. 
Land  of  mins.  V.  '*  Ijtnd  of  milk  and  honey.*'  YI.  Barthqnakee  and  Volcanic 
phenomena.  VIL  Variety  of  climate  and  stmctore.  VUL  Honntainons  cha- 
racter. IX.  Scenery  :  hills  and  Talleys ;  flowers ;  trees  :  cedars,  oaks,  palms, 
sycamores.  X.  Geological  features ;  1.  Springs  and  wells ;  2.  Sepulchres ; 
8.  Cares ;  4.  Natural  ouriositiea.    XL  Gleneral  conclusion. 

Between  the  great  plains  of  Assyria  and  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  high  mountain  tract  is  fn^^High 
interposed,  reaching  from  the  Bay  of  Issus  to  the  Land  of 
Desert  of  Arabia.  Of  this  the  northern  part,  which  ^™* 
consists  of  the  ranges  known  in  ancient  geography  under  the 
names  of  Amanus  and  Casius,  and  which  includes  rather  more 
than  half  the  tract  in  question,  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land;  and,  though  belonging  to  the  same  general 
elevation,  is  distinguished  from  the  southern  division  by 
strongly  marked  peculiarities,  and  only  enters  into  the  sacred 
history  at  a  later  time,  when  its  connection  with  any  local 
scenes  was  too  slight  to  be  worth  dwelling  upon  in  detail.  It 
is  with  the  southern  division  that  we  are  now  concerned. 

The  range  divides  itself  twice  over  into  two  parallel  chains. 
There  is  first,  the  main  chain  of  Lebanon,  separated 
by  the  broad  valley  conmionly  called  Coele- Syria; 
the  western  mountain  reaching  its  highest  termination  in  the 
northern  point  of  Lebanon ;  the  eastern,  in  the  southern  point 
of  Hermon.    This  last  point — itself  the  loftiest  summit  of  the 
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whole  range — again  breaks  into  two  ranges,  of  which  the 
western,  with  the  exception  of  one  broad  depression,  extends  as 
far  as  the  Desert  of  Sinai ;  the  eastern,  as  far  as  the  mountains 
The  Pour  of  Arabia  Petraea.  From  this  chain'  flow  four  rivers 
BiTen.  Qf  iinequal  magnitude,  on  which,  at  different  times, 
have  sprung  up  the  four  ruling  powers  of  that  portion  of  Asia. 
Lebanon  is,  in  this  respect,  a  likeness  of  that  primeval  Paradise, 
to  which  its  local  traditions  have  always  endeavoured  to  attach 
The  themselves.     The  Northern  Biver,  rising  from  the 

^^'^^^  fork  of  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
and  forming  the  channel  of  life  and  civilisation  in  that  northern 
division  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  is  the  Orontes, — the 
river  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Antioch  and  Seleucia.  The 
Western,  is  the  Lit&ny  or  Leontes',  rising  from  the 
^"^'  same  watershed  between  the  two  ranges,  near 
Baalbec,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  close  to  Tyre, — 
the  river  of  Phoenicia.  The  Eastern,  rising  from  Anti-Lebanon 
the  f^^  joined  by  one  or  two  lesser  streams,  is  the  modem 

^*r9d% ;  Barada,  the  Abana  or  Pharpar  of  the  Old  Testament 
— ^the  river  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus.  The  king- 
doms which  have  risen  in  the  neighbourhood  or  on  the  banks 
of  these  rivers,  have  flourished  not  simultaneously,  but  succes- 
sively. The  northern  kingdom  was  the  latest,  and  is  only 
brought  into  connection  with  the  Sacred  History,  as  being  that 
from  which  the  ''  Kings  of  the  North  '*  made  their  descent  upon 
Palestine,  and  in  which  were  afterwards  founded  the  first 
Gentile  churches.  It  was,  as  it  were,  the  halting-place  of 
Christianity,  before  it  finally  left  its  Asiatic  home — beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  yet  not  in  another  country  or  climate ; 
naturally  resting  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  on  the  way  from 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  before  (to  use  the  Boman  poet*s  ex- 
pression in  another  and  a  better  sense)  it  joined  "  the  flow  of 
the  Orontes  into  the  Tiber."  The  eastern  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus on  one  side,  the  western  kingdom  of  Phoenicia  on  the  other, 
claim  a  nearer  connection  with  the  history  of  the  chosen  people 
from  first  to  last ;  the  one,  as  the  great  opening  of  communi- 

I  For  the  akei«h  of  the  Poor  BiTen,      The  detailed  chaneteriitict  of  each  wiU 
■ee   the  inetmetiTe  note    on    Syrin   in      be  giren  in  Chftpien  YIL  and  XIL 
Napoleoti*a    M4moirt^     toL    IL   297,  *  See  note  on  the  name  XeofKeLOiapter 

298.  xn. 
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cation  with  the  distant  Eastern  deserts,  the  other  with  the 
Mediterranean  coasts.  The  Fourth  and  Southern  river,  which 
rises  at  the  point  where  Hermon  splits  into  its  two  parallel 
ranges,  is  the  River  of  Palestine — the  Jordan. 

The  Jordan,  with  its  manifold  peculiarities,  must  be  reserved 
for  the  time  when  we  come  to  speak  of  it  in  detail,  thi 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  throughout,  that  this  Joa">^*'- 
river,  the  artery  of  the  whole  country,  is  unique  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  The  ranges  of  the  Lebanon  are  remarkable ;  the 
courses  of  the  Orontes,  the  Leontes,  and  the  Barada,  are 
curious ;  but  the  deep  depression  of  the  Jordan  has  absolutely 
no  parallel.  No  other  valley  in  the  world  presents  such  extra- 
ordinary physical  features,  none  has  been  the  subject  of  such 
various  theories  as  to  its  origin  and  character.  How  far  this 
strange  conformation  of  the  Holy  Land  has  had  any  extensive 
influence  on  its  history  may  be  doubtful.  But  it  is  perhaps 
worth  observing  at  the  outset,  that  we  are  in  a  country,  of  which 
the  geography  and  the  history  each  claims  to  be  singular  of  its 
kind : — ^the  history,  by  its  own  records,  unconscious,  if  one  may 
so  say,  of  the  physical  peculiarity ;  the  geography,  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  science,  wholly  without  regard,  perhaps 
even  indifferent  or  hostile,  to  the  claims  of  the  history.  Such 
a  coincidence  may  be  accidental ;  but,  at  least,  it  serves  to 
awaken  the  curiosity,  and  strike  the  imagination ;  at  least,  it 
lends  dignity  to  the  country,  where  the  Earth  and  the  Man  are 
thus  alike  objects  of  wonder  and  investigation. 

It  is  around  and  along  this  deep  fissure  that  the  hills  of 
western  and  eastern  Palestine  spring  up,  forming  the  p^^^jg,,,,^ 
link  between  the  high  group  of  Lebanon  on  the  north, 
and  the  high  group  of  Sinai  on  the  south ;  forming  the 
mountain-bridge,  or  isthmus,  between  the  ocean  of  the  Assyrian 
Desert,  and  the  ocean  (as  it  seemed  to  the  ancient  world)  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  "  Great  Sea  *'  on  the  west.  On  the  one  side 
of  the  Jordan  these  hills  present  a  mass  of  green  pastures  and 
forests  melting  away,  on  the  east,  into  the  red  plains  of  the 
Haor&n.  On  the  other  side  they  form  a  mass  of  gray  rock 
rising  above  the  yellow  Desert  on  the  south,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  long  green  strip  of  the  maritime  plain ;  cut  asunder 
on  the  north  by  the  rich   plain  of  Esdraelon;   rising  again 
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beyond  Esdraelon  into  the  wild  scenery  of  mountain  and  forest 
in  the  roots  of  Lebanon. 

Each  of  these  divisions  has  a  name,  a  character,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  history  of  its  own,  which  will  best  appear  as 
we  proceed.  But  there  are  features  more  or  less  common  to 
the  whole  country,  especially  to  that  portion  of  it  which  has 
been  the  chief  seat  of  the  national  life ;  and  these,  so  far  as 
they  illustrate  the  general  history,  must  be  now  considered. 
"  The  Vine  "  was  "  brought  out  of  "Egypt:"  what  was  the  land 
in  which  God  "  prepared  room  before  it,  and  caused  it  to  take 
deep  root,"  and  "  cover  the  *  mountains  *  with  its  shadow  ?  " 

I.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Israelite  people, 
Seolnnon  whether  as  contemplated  from  their  own  sacred 
from  the  records,  or  as  viewed  by  their  Gentile  neighbours, 
mnd^t  ^  was  that  they  were  a  nation  secluded,  set  apart,  from 
world.  fj^Q  j.gg^  Qf  ^Q  world  ;  "  haters,"  it  was  said,  "  of  the 
human  race,"  and  hated  by  it  in  return.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  physical  structure  and  situation  of  their  country  which 
agrees  with  this  'peculiarity  ?  Look  at  its  boundaries.  The 
most  important  in  this  respect  will  be  that  on  the  east.  For  in 
that  early  time,  when  Palestine  first  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  chosen 
people,  the  East  was  still  the  world.  The  great  empires  which 
rose  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  the  cities  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  were  literally  then,  what  Babylon  is  metapho- 
rically in  the  Apocalypse,  the  rulers  and  corrupters  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Between  these  great  empires  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  two  obstacles  were  interposed.  The  first  was 
the  eastern  Desert,  which  formed  a  barrier  in  front  even  of  the 
outposts  of  Israel — ^the  nomadic  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ; 
the  second,  the  vast  fissure  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which  must 
always  have  acted  as  a  deep  trench  within  the  exterior  rampart 
of  the  Desert  and  the  eastern  hills  of  the  Trans-Jordanic 
tribes. 

Next  to  the  Assyrian  empire  in  strength  and  power,  superior 
to  it  in  arts  and  civilisation,  was  Egypt.  Wliat  was  there  on 
the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine,  to  secure  that  "  the  Egyp- 
tians whom  they  saw  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  they  should 

'  FkAlm  Uu.  8-10.  >  See  BiUer ;  Jordan,  pp.  1—22. 
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see  no  more  again  ?  '*  Up  to  the  very  frontier  of  their  own 
land  stretched  that "  great  and  terrible  wilderness/'  which  rolled 
like  a  sea  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  This  wilderness  itself — ^the  platform  of  the  Tih — could 
be  only  reached  on  its  eastern  side  by  the  tremendous  pass  of 
*Akaba  at  the  southern,  of  Safeh^  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
*Arabah,  or  of  the  no  less  formidable  ascents  from  the  shores  of 
the  'Dead  Sea.  On  these,  the  two  most  important  frontiers, 
the  separation  was  most  complete. 

The  two  accessible  sides  were  the  west  and  the  north.  But 
the  west  was  only  accessible  by  sea,  and  when  Israel  first 
settled  in  Palestine,  the  Mediterranean  was  not  yet  the 
thorough&re — ^it  was  rather  the  boundary  and  the  terror  of  the 
eastern  nations.  It  is  true  that  £rom  the  north-western  coast 
of  Syria,  the  Phoenician  cities  sent  forth  their  fleets.  But  they 
were  the  exception  of  the  world,  the  discoverers,  the  first  ex- 
plorers of  the  unknown  depths, — and  in  their  enterprises  Israel 
never  joined.  In  strong  contrast,  too,  with  the  coast  of  Europe, 
and  especially  of  Greece,  Palestine  has  no  indentations,  no 
winding  creeks,  no  deep  havens,  such  as  in  ancient,  even  more 
than  in  modern  times,  were  necessary  for  the  invitation  and 
protection  of  commercial  enterprise.  One  long  line,  broken 
only  by  the  bay  of  Acre,  containing  only  three  bad  harbours, 
Joppa,  Acre,  and  Caipha — and  the  last  unknown  in  ancient 
times — is  the  inhospitable  front  that  Palestine  opposed  to  the 
western  world.  On  the  northern  frontier  the  ranges  of 
Lebanon  formed  two  not  insignificant  ramparts.  But  the  gate 
between  them  was  open,  and  through  the  long  valley  of  Coele- 
Syria,  the  hosts  of  Syrian  and  Assyrian  conquerors  accordingly 
poured.  These  were  the  natural  fortifications  of  that  vineyard 
which  was  "  hedged  round  about "  with  tower  and  trench,  sea 
and  desert,  .against  the  *'  boars  of  the  wood,*'  and  '*  the  beast  of 
the  field." 

II.  In  Palestine,  as  in  Greece,  every  traveller  is  struck  with 
the  smallness  of  the  territory.    He  is  surprised,  even  after  aU 

*  See  Chapter  I.  Pari  ii.  pp.  82,  97.  frontier  of  Jodah  (Numb,  xxxiv.  4;  Jo«h. 

'  One  of  these  miut  have  been   the  xt.  3,  &c.).     De  Saulcy  (i   528)  snggesta 

*Aecent   of  Scorpions'    (Maaleh-Acrab-  the  Wady  Zouara,   and  testifies  to  the 

Um)  10  often  mentioned  on  the  soathem  scorpions  there  foond  under  erery  pebble. 
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thftt  he  has  heard,  at  passing,  in  one  long  day,  from  the 
capital  of  Judaea  to  that  of  Samaria;  or  at  seeing 
and  DAT-  within  eight  hours,  three  such  spots  as  Hebron,  Beth- 
f^^?^^  lehem,  and  Jerusalem.  The  breadth  of  the  country 
from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea  is  rarely  more  than 
fifty  miles.  Its  length  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  is  about  a 
hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  time  is  now  gone  by,  when 
the  grandeur  of  a  country  is  measured  by  its  size,  or  the 
diminutive  extent  of  an  illustrious  people  can  otherwise  than 
enhance  the  magnitude  of  what  they  have  done.  The  ancient 
taunt,  however,  and  the  facts  which  suggested  it,  may  still 
illustrate  the  feeling  which  appears  in  their  own  records.  The 
contrast  between  the  littleness  of  Palestine  and  the  vast  extent 
of  the  empires  which  hung  upon  its  northern  and  southern 
skirts,  is  rarely  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  Prophets  and 
Psalmists.  It  helps  them  to  exalt  their  sense  of  the  fayour  of 
God  towards  their  land  by  magnifying  their  little  hiUs  and  dry 
torrent-beds  into  an  equality  with  the  giant  hills  of  Lebanon 
and  Hermon  and  the  sea-like  rivers  of  Mesopotamia'.  It  also 
fosters  the  consciousness,  that  they  were  not  always  to  be 
restrained  within  these  earthly  barriers — **  The  place  is  too 
strait  for  me ;  give  me  place  where  I  may  'dwell."  Nor  is  it 
only  the  smallness  but  the  narrowness  of  the  territory  which  is 
remarkable.  From  almost  every  high  point  in  the  country  its 
whole  breadth  is  visible,  from  the  long  wall  of  the  Moab  hills 
on  the  east,  to  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west  Wliatever 
may  be  the  poverty  or  insignificance  of  the  landscape,  it  is  at 
once  relieved  by  a  glimpse  of  either  of  these  two  boundaries. 


'* Two  Toicet  are  there — one  is  of  Uie  tea, 
One  of  the  moantaiiia,** — 


and  the  close  proximity  of  each — ^the  deep  purple  shade  of  the 
one,  and  the  glittering  waters  of  the  other — makes  it  always 
possible  for  one  or  other  of  those  two  voices  to  be  heard  now, 


*  CorapAre    Pi.    Izriii.    15;  — "The  lished  on  the  top  of  the   moontains.*^ 

'Moani*  of  God  it  a  high  *moantain,'  Pi.  xItL  4  ;—**  There  is  %  tirer,  the 

Mihe  *raoanUin*  of  Bwhan*'  {u  e.,  of  •treami   whereof  shall    make   glad  the 

AntiLibanus).  In.  u.  2 ;-  "  The  moun-  dty  of  God." 

tain  of  the  Ltml's  huose  shall  be  c«Ub-  '  Isaiah  xUx.  20. 
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as  they  were  by  the  Psahnists  of  old — "  The  strength  of  the 
'  mountains  *  is  his  also — The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it\*' 

Thus,  although  the  Israelites  were  shut  off  by  the  southern 
and  eastern  deserts  from  the  surrounding  nations,  they  were 
yet  always  able  to  look  beyond  themselves.  They  had  no  con- 
nection with  either  the  eastern  empires  or  the  western  isles — 
but  they  could  not  forget  them.  As  in  the  words  and  forms  of 
their  worship  they  were  constantly  reminded  how  they  had 
once  been  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  so  the  sight  of  the 
hills  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  of  the  sea  beyond  the  Philistine 
plain,  were  in  their  daily  life  a  memorial  that  they  were  there 
secluded  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  world 
in  whose  centre  they  were  set.  The  mountains  of  Gilead,  and 
on  the  south,  the  long  ridges  of  Arabia,  were  at  hand  to  remind 
them  of  those  distant  regions  from  which  their  first  fathers 
Abraham  and  Jacob  had  wandered  into  the  country, — ^from 
which  ''  the  camels  and  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  " 
were  once  again  to  pour  in.  The  sea,  whitening  then  as  now 
with  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  the  outline  of  Chittim  or  Cyprus* 
just  visible  in  the  clear  evening  horizon,  must  have  told  them 
of  the  western  world  where  lay  the  "isles  of  the  Gentiles,** 
which  "  should  come  to  their  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness 

of  their  rising Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as 

the  doves  to  their  windows  ?  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for 
me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  firsts.**  The  very  name  of  the 
"  west  **  was  to  them  "  the  sea*;**  and  it  is  not  merely  a  poetic 
image,  but  a  natural  reflex  of  their  whole  history  and  situation, 
that  the  great  revelation  of  the  expansion  of  the  Jewish  system 
to  meet  the  wants  of  all  nations  should  have  been  made  to  the 
Apostle  on  the  house-top  at  Jaffa — 

'*  When  o*er  the  glowing  western  main 
His  wiatftil  brow  was  upward  raised  ; 
Where,  like  an  Angel's  train, 
The  burnished  water  biased*.^ 

III.  This  leads  us  to  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the 

<  Ps,  xcT.  4,  5.  *  The  Hebrew  **  Jam  "  is  both  "the 

3  See  Chapter  XIL  sea"  and  "the  west.*'    Bee  Appendix. 

*  Isa.  Ix.  3,  8,  9.  *  Christian  Year.     Monday  in  Baster 

week.    See  Chapter  VI. 
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situation  of  Palestine  is  remarkably  bound  up  with  its  future 
Central  destinies.  ''  I  have  set  Jerusalem  in  the  midst  of  the 
dtoatioo.  nations  and  countries  that  are  round  about  her."  la 
later  times  this  passage '  was  taken  in  the  literal  sense  that 
Palestine,  and  Jerusalem  especially,  was  actually  the  centre  of  the 
earth — a  belief  of  which  the  memorial  is  yet  preserved  in  the 
large  round  stone  still  kissed  devoutly  by  Greek  pilgrims,  in 
their  portion  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre*.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  innocent  fancy  of  an  earlier 
faith  has  been  set  aside  by  the  discoveries  of  later  science.  In 
the  East  probably  there  are  still  many  points  of  this  kind 
which  have  been  long  surrendered  in  the  more  stirring  West. 
But  there  was  a  real  truth  in  it  at  the  time  that  the  Prophet 
wrote,  which  the  subsequent  course  of  history  makes  it  now 
difficult  for  us  to  realise.  Palestine,  though  now  at  the  very 
outskirts  of  that  tide  of  civilisation  which  has  swept  far  into 
the  remotest  West,  was  then  the  vanguard  of  the  eastern,  and 
therefore,  of  the  civilised  world ;  and,  moreover,  stood  midway 
between  the  two  great  seats  of  ancient  Empire,  Babylon  and 
Egypt.  It  was  on  the  high  road  from  one  to  the  other  of 
these  mighty  powers,  the  prize  for  which  they  contended,  the 
battlefield  on  which  they  fought,  the  high  bridge*  over  which 
they  ascended  and  descended  respectively  into  the  deep  basins 
of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates.  Its  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  history  is  as  a  halting-place  for  a  wanderer  from  Mesopo- 
tamia^  who  ''passed  through  the  land,**  and  ''journeyed  going 
on  still  toward  the  south,*'  and  "went  down  into  Egypt.*' 
The  first  great  struggle  which  that  wanderer  had  to  maintain, 
was  against  the  host  of  Chedorlaomer,  fi^m  Persia  and  frx>m 
Babylon.  The  battle  in  which  the  latest  hero  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  perished,  was  to  check  the  advance  of  an  Egyptian 
king  on  his  way  to  contest  the  empire  of  the  then  known  world 
with  the  king  of  Assyria  at  Carchemish*.     The  whole  history 

>  Ei^  T.  5.  8m  tht  qsoWtiont  '  &€•  Bitter's  intOMtiiis  Laotnrt 
from  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  iCimchi,  in  on  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  (Beriin, 
ReUad*a  Palestine,  cap.  x,  p.  52.  1850),  p.  8. 

>  The  Muae  belief  u  leen  in  the  old  *  Oeoeas  xii  6,  9,  10. 

mediKTal  mapa  of  the  world — inch  aa  *  2  Kinga  xxiii.  29.     2  Chroo.  xxxt. 

that  of  the  14th  oentory,   preaenred  in      20—24. 
H^reibni  Cathedral. 
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of  Palestme,  between  the  return  from  the  Captivitj  and  the 
Christian  sera,  is  a  contest  between  the  ''  kings  of  the  north 
and  the  kings  of  the  south^" — the  descendants  of  Seleucus 
and  the  descendants  of  Ptolemy,  for  the  possession  of  the 
country.  And  when  at  last  the  West  begins  to  rise  as  a  new 
power  on  the  horizon,  Palestine,  as  the  nearest  point  of  contact 
between  the  two  worlds,  becomes  the  scene  of  the  chief  conflicts  * 
of  Bome  with  Asia*.  There  is  no  other  coimtry  in  the  world 
which  could  exhibit  the  same  confluence  of  associations,  as 
that  which  is  awakened  by  the  rocks  which  overhang  the 
crystal  stream  of  the  Dog  Eiver*,  where  it  rushes  through  the 
ravines  of  Lebanon  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  where  side  by 
side  are  to  be  seen  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  great  Bameses,  the 
cuneiform  characters  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  Latin  inscriptions 
of  the  Emperor  Antoninus*. 

rV.  This  is  the  most  convenient  place  for  noticing  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  present  aspect  of  Palestine,  which  though  Land  of 
not,  properly  speaking,  a  physical  feature,  is  so  closely  ^'»^»- 
connected  both  with  its  outward  imagery  and  with  its  general 
situation,  that  it  cannot  be  omitted.  Above  all  other  countries 
in  the  world,  it  is  a  Land  of  Ruins.  It  is  not  that  the  particular 
ruins  are  on  a  scale  equal  to  those  of  Greece  or  Italy,  still  less 
to  those  of  Egypt.  But  there  is  no  country  in  which  they  are 
so  numerous,  none  in  which  they  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to 
the  villages  and  towns  still  in  existence.  In  Judsea  it  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  whilst  for  miles  and  miles  there  is 
no  appearance  of  present  life  or  habitation,  except  the  occa- 
sional goat-herd  on  the  hill-side,  or  gathering  of  women  at  the 
wells,  there  is  yet  hardly  a  hill-top  of  the  many  within  sight 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  vestiges  of  some  fortress  or  city  of 
former  ages.  Sometimes  they  are  fragments  of  ancient  walls, 
sometimes  mere  foundations  and  piles  of  stone,  but  always 
enough  to  indicate  signs  of  human  habitation  and  civilisation. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Western  Palestine.  In  Eastern  Palestine, 
and  still  more  if  we  include  the  Hauran  and  the  Lebanon,  the 

*  Dan.  xL  6,  ff.  Salyador^s  Domination  Jlomaine,  toL  i. 

'  This  retifftanoe  of  Palestine    alter-      p.  58. 
uately  to  the  conquerors  from  the  East  '  The  NAhr-el-Eelb,  jott  above  Bey- 

ond   from   the  West,   is    well    pat   in      rout.     See  Chapter  V7. 

*  See  Bitter,  Lebanon,  pp.  581—649. 
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same  picture  is  continued,  although  under  a  somewhat  different 
aspect  Here  the  ancient  cities  remain,  in  like  manner 
deserted,  ruined  but  standing;  not  mere  masses  and  heaps 
of  stone,  but  towns  and  houses,  in  amount  and  in  a  state  of 
preservation  which  have  no  parallel  except  in  the  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  buried  under  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  Not  even  in  Bome  or  Athens,  hardly  in  Egyptian 
Thebes,  can  ancient  buildings  be  found  in  such  magnitude  and 
such  profusion  as  at  Baalbec,  Jerash,  Amman,  and  Palmyra. 
No  where  else,  it  is  said,  can  all  the  details  of  Roman  domestic 
architecture  be  seen  so  clearly  as  in  the  hundreds  of  deserted 
villages  which  stand  on  the  red  desert  of  the  Hauran.  This 
difference  between  the  ruins  of  the  two  regions  of  Palestine 
arises  no  doubt  from  the  circumstance,  that  whereas  Eastern 
Syria  has  been  for  the  last  four  hundred  years  entirely,  for  the 
last  fifteen  hundred  years  nearly,  deserted  by  civilised,  almost 
by  barbarian,  man.  Western  Palestine  has  always  been  the 
resort  of  a  population  which,  however  rude  and  scanty, 
has  been  sufficiently  numerous  and  energetic  to  destroy 
and  to  appropriate  edifices  which  in  the  less  frequented 
parts  beyond  the  Jordan  have  escaped  through  neglect  and 
isolation. 

But  the  general  fact  of  the  ruins  of  Palestine,  whether  erect 
or  fallen,  remains  common  to  the  whole  country  ;  deepens  and 
confirms,  if  it  does  not  create,  the  impression  of  age  and  decay 
which  belongs  to  almost  every  view  of  Palestine,  and  invests  it 
with  an  appearance  which  can  be  called  by  no  other  name  than 
venerable.  Moreover,  it  carries  us  deep  into  the  historical 
peculiarities  of  the  country.  The  ruins  we  now  see  are  of  the 
most  diverse  ages ;  Saracenic,  Crusading,  Boman,  Grecian, 
Jewish,  extending  perhaps  even  to  the  old  Canaanitish  remains, 
before  the  arrival  of  Joshua.  This  variety,  this  accumulation 
of  destruction,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  position  which  has 
made  Palestine  for  so  many  ages  the  thoroughfare  and  prize  of 
the  world.  And  although  we  now  see  this  aspect  brought  out 
in  a  fuller  light  than  ever  before,  yet  as  far  back  as  the  history 
and  language  of  Palestine  reaches,  it  was  familiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  the  rich  local  vocabulary  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  the  words  for  sites  of  ruined  cities  occupy  a 
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remarkable  place.  Four  separate  designations  are  used  for  the 
several  stages  of  decay  or  of  destruction,  which  were  to  be  seen 
even  during  the  first  vigour  of  the  Israelite  conquest  and 
monarchy.  There  was  the  rude  "cairn,"  or  pile  of  stones, 
roughly  rolled  together'.  There  was  the  mound  or  heap*  of 
ruin,  which,  like  the  Monte  Testaccio  at  Home,  was  composed 
of  the  rubbish  and  debris  of  a  fallen  city.  There  were  the 
forsaken  villages',  such  as  those  in  the  Hauran,  when  "  the 
cities  were  wasted  without  inhabitant  and  the  houses  without 
man," — "  forsaken,  and  not  a  man  to  dwell  therein."  There 
are  lastly  true  ruins,  such  as  those  to  which  we  give  the  name 
— buildings  standing,  yet  shattered,  like  those  of  Baalbec  or 
Palmyra*. 

What,  therefore,  we  now  see,  must  to  a  certain  extent  have 
been  seen  always — a  country  strewed  with  the  relics  of  an 
earlier  civilisation ;  a  country  exhibiting  even  in  the  first  dawn 
of  history  the  theatre  of  successive  conquests  and  destructions 
— "  giants  dwelling  therein  of  old  time  ....  a  people  great, 
and  many,  and  tall,  ,  .  .  .  but  the  Lord  destroyed  them  before 
those  that  came  after ;  and  they  succeeded  them  and  dwelt  in 
their  stead*." 

Y.  But  this  aspect  of  the  land,  whilst  it  reminds  us  in 
some  respects  of  the  identity  of  its  present  appearance  with 
that  of  the  i>ast,  reminds  us  still  more  forcibly  of  its 
difference. 

The  countless  ruins  of  Palestine,  of  whatever  date  they  may 
be,  tell  us  at  a  glance  that  we  must  not  judge  the  resources  of 
the  ancient  land  by  its  present  depressed  and  desolate  state. 


1  Gal,  ''rolling.**  Such  were  the 
cainw  orer  Achan  and  the  King  of  Ai ; 
Joihna  TiL  26  ;  liiL  29. 

>  Td,  '*heap."  Soch  were  the  cities 
•o-ealled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ba- 
bjlon :— Tel-abib  (Bsek.  iiL  15),  Tel- 
haraa,  or  haresba  (Bzr.  ii.  59.  Neh.  riL 
01),  Tel-melah  (do.  do.),  Telaesar  (Isa. 
xxzrii.  12).  The  word  has  thence  paiwed 
into  Arabic  aa  the  common  name  for  a 
"  hill,** — in  which  sense  it  seems  to  be 
need  in  Joshna  xi.  18,  ''the  cities 
that  stood  still  on  their  'heaps* 
(teUm).** 

*  Amihdk,  "forsaken  ;**  Isa.  tI  12  ; 


xrii,  2, 9 ;  Ixu.  12.  Jer.  ir.  29.  Zeph.  ii4. 

^  At,  Three  towns  at  least  were  so 
called  from  this  oircomstance.  1.  Ai, 
Josh.  lii.  (compare  TiiL  28) ;  2.  Ije- 
abarim,  or  lim,  **in  the  border  of 
Moab*'  (Numb,  xxxiii  44)  ;  and  3.  lim, 
in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  zt.  29). 
The  Arites,  or  Anm,  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Philistia  (Deut  U.  23), 
seem  to  haye  derived  their  name  from 
this  word— "The  dwellers  iu  ruins.'*  To 
what  an  antiquity  does  this  carry  us 
back.  Ruins  before  the  days  of  those 
who  preceded  the  Philistines  I 

*  Deut.  ii.  10—28. 
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They  show  us  not  only  that  ''  Syria  might  support  tenfold  its 
present  population,  and  bring  forth  tenfold  its  present' 
produce,'*  but  that  it  actually  did  so. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  which  Eastern  trayellers 
The**LAiid  ®^  often  ask,  and  are  asked  on  their  return,  "Can 
ofmilkftnd  these  stony  hills,  these  deserted  valleys,  be  indeed 
^*^*  the  Land  of  Promise,  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  "  ? 

There  are  two  answers  to  this  question.  First,  as  has  just 
been  observed,  the  country  must  have  been  very  different  when 
every  hill  was  crowned  with  a  flourishing  town  or  village,  from 
what  it  is  since  it  ceased  to  be  the  seat  not  only  of  civilisation, 
but  in  many  instances  even  of  the  population  and  habitations 
which  once  fertilised  it.  "  The  entire  destruction  of  the  woods 
P^g^j^j^^^  which  once  covered  the  mountains,  and  the  utter 
of  wood.  neglect  of  the  terraces  which  supported  the  soil  on 
steep  declivities,  have  given  full  scope  to  the  rains,  which 
have  left  many  tracts  of  bare  rock,  where  formerly  were 
vineyards  and  cornfields*."  As  in  Greece,  since  the  fall  of  the 
plane-trees  which  once  shaded  the  bare  landscape  of  Attica,  so 
in  Palestine  the  gradual  cessation  of  rain  produced  by  this  loss 
of  vegetation  has  exposed  the  country  in  a  greater  degree  than 
in  early  times  to  the  evils  of  drought.  This  at  least  is  the 
efiect  of  the  testimony  of  residents  at  Jerusalem,  within  whose 
experience  the  Kedron  has  recently  for  the  first  time  flowed 
with  a  copious  torrent,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  nume- 
rous enclosures  of  mulberry  and  olive  groves,  made  within  the 
last  few  years  by  the  Oreek  convent,  and  in  themselves  a 
sample  of  the  different  aspect  which  such  cultivation  more 
widely  extended,  would  give  to  the  whole  country.     There  are 


*  Report  of  ICr.  Hoore,  Connil-Gene- 
nl  of  SjriA,  appended  to  Dr.  Bowring^s 
Beport  on  the  CommercUl  Statiitics  of 
Syrus  presented  to  both  Honeee  of  Par- 
liament,  (London,  1840)  pp.  90—111. 
It  ia  needlem  to  adduce  proofs  of  a  &ct 
■o  well  attested,  both  by  exiating  rettigea, 
and  by  Qnirersal  testimony,  as  the  popn- 
lonsMM  of  Syria  not  only  in  the  timet 
of  the  Jewish  monarchy  but  of  the  Oreek 
kingdom,  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
middle  ages.     But  any  one  who  wiahes  to 


see  the  argument  drawn  out  in  detail, 
will  find  it  in  the  8rd,  4th,  and  5th 
chapters  of  Keith's  Land  of  Israel, — a 
book  disfigured  indeed  by  an  extravagant 
and  untenable  theory,  but  oontaining 
much  useful  information. 

*  Dr.  Olin's  TraTek  in  the  East,  toI. 
ii  428.  The  whole  passage  is  worth 
perusal,  as  a  calm  and  clear  statement 
of  a  somewhat  entangled  and  delicate 
question.  See  also  Capt.  Allen^a  Dead 
Sea,  iL  280—290. 
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proofs  also  of  the  same  general  change  of  climate,  which  in 
Europe  has  been  effected  by  the  disappearance  of  the  German 
forests.  The  constant  allusions*  to  winter-snow  in  the  ancient 
writers,  are  not  borne  out  by  its  rare  occurrence  in  modem 
times.  The  forest  of  Hareth,  and  the  thicket-wood  of  Ziph,  in 
Judsea*;  the  forest  of 'Bethel;  the  forest  of  ^Sharon;  the 
forests  which  gave  its  name  to  Kirjath-jearim*,  "the  city  of 
forests  "  have  long  disappeared.  Palm-trees,  which  are  now  all 
but  unknown  on  the  hills  of  Palestine,  formerly  grew,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  with  myrtles  and  pines,  on  the  now 
almost  barren  slopes  of  Olivet;  and  groves  of  oak  and 
terebinth,  though  never  frequent,  must  have  been  certainly 
more  common  than  at  present.  The  very  labour  which 
was  expended  on  these  barren  hills  of  Palestine  in  former 
times,  has  increased  their  present  sterility.  The  natural  vege- 
tation has  been  swept  away,  and  no  human  cultivation  now 
occupies  the  terraces  which  once  took  the  place  of  forests  and 
pastures*. 

Secondly,  even  without  such  an  effort  of  imagination  as  is 
required  to  conceive  an  altered  state  of  population    ^^ 
and  civilisation,  it  is  enough  to  remember  the  actual    with  the 
situation  of  Palestine,  in  its  relation  to  the  surround-    ^^^'^ ' 
ing  countries  of  the  East.     We  do  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind 
that  the  East,  that  is,  the  country  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  table-lands  of  Persia,  between  the  Sahara  and  the 
Persian  Oulf,  is  a  waterless  desert,  only  diversified  here  and 
there  by  strips  and  patches  of  vegetation*.     Such  green  spots 
or  tracts — which  are  in  fact  but  oases  on  a  large  scale — are  the 
rich  plains    on    the  banks  of  the   Tigris  and  the     withAi- 
Euphrates,  the  long  strips  of  verdure  on  the  banks  of     *yri» ; 
the  Nile,  the  occasional  centres  of  vegetation  in  Arabia  Felix 
and  Idumsa ;  and,  lastly,  the  cultivated  though  narrow  territory 

'  Ft.  cxItU.   16  ;  ozlTiii.  8  ;  2  Said.  '  The  Emperor  Napoleon,   in  his  re- 

xxiii.  20.  marks  on  the  short- lired  character  of 

>  1  Sam.  xxii.  5  ;  zxiiL  15.  Asiatic  dxnastiesy  ascribes  it  to  ^e  fact 

*  2  Kings  iL  24  ;  1  Sam.  xir.  25.  that    Aeia    is    snrronnded    by  deserts, 

*  See  Chap.  VI.  iL  which  furnish  a  nerer-oeasing  supply  of 

*  Compare  1  Sam.  fi,  21,  rii.  1,  and  barbarian  hordes  to  orerthrow  the  seats 
1  Chron.  xiil^5«  with  Ps.  exxxii.  6.  of  driUsed   power  reared  within  their 

'  This  is  well  put  in  Keith's  Land  of      reach.     (MHtunru,  Eng.  Transl.  toI.  ii. 
Israel,  p.  425.  265.) 
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of  Palestine  itself.  It  is  true  that  as  compared  with  the  depth 
of  soil  and  richness  of  vegetation  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
or  with  the  carpet  of  flowers  described^  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chebar,  Palestine  seems  poor  and  bare*  But  as  compared  with 
the  whole  surrounding  country  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands, 
it  is  unquestionably  a  fertile  land  in  the  midst  of  barrenness. 
The  impression  on  entering  it  from  the  south  has  been  already 
described*.  The  Desert  often  encroaches  upon  it — the  hills  of 
Anti-Libanus  which  overhang  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  those 
which  bound  Judaea  on  the  east,  are  as  truly  parts  of  the  wilder- 
ness as  Sinai  itself.  But  the  interior  of  the  country  is  never 
entirely  destitute  of  the  signs  of  life,  and  the  long  tracts  of 
Esdraelon,  and  the  sea-coast  and  the  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
are,  or  might  be,  as  rich  with  gardens  and  with  corn- 
fields as  the  most  favoured  spots  in  Egypt.  And  there 
is,  moreover,  this  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  Palestine 
from  the  only  countries  with  which  it  could  then  be  brought 
and  with  into  comparison.  Chaldsea  and  Egypt — the  latter 
**3T>t'  of  course  in  an  eminent  degree — depend  on  the 
course  of  single  rivers.  Without  the  Nile,  and  the  utmost 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  Egypt  would  be  a  desert. 
But  Palestine  is  well  distinguished  not  merely  as  *'  a  land  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig-trees  and  pomegranates, 
of  oil-olive  and  honey,"  but  emphatically  as  *'  a  good  land,  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring 
out  of  *  plains '  and  *  mountains  *  " — "  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt, 
where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a 
garden  of  herbs ;  but  a  land  of  *  mountains '  and  *  plains,'  which 
drinketh  water  of  the  tain  of  heaven*."  This  mountainous 
character ;  this  abundance  of  water  both  from  natural  springs 
and  from  the  clouds  of  heaven,  in  contradistinction  to  the  one 
uniform  supply  of  the  great  river;  this  abundance  of  *'  milk  " 
from  its  **  cattle  on  a  thousand  hiUs,"  of  **  honey "  from  its 
forests  and  its  thymy  shrubs,  was  absolutely  peculiar  to 
Palestine  amongst  the  civilised  nations  of  the  East.  Feeble  as 
its  brooks  might  be, — though,  doubtless,  they  were  then  more 

1  Uyard^B  Ninerdi  and  Babylon,  pp.  '  See  Chapter  I.  Part  ii.  p.  97. 

SW,  278.  80S.  »  Dcttt  nii,  7,  8 ;  xt  10.  11. 
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frequently  filled  than  now— yet  still  it  was  the  only  country 
where  an  Eastern  could  haye  been  familiar  with  the  image  of 
the  Psalmist* :  "  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  talleys,  which 
run  among  the  *  mountains.' "  Those  springs  too,  however 
short-lived,  are  remarkable  for  their  copiousness  and  beauty. 
Not  only  not  in  the  East,  but  hardly  in  the  West,  can  any 
fountains  and  sources  of  streams  be  seen  so  clear,  so  full- 
grown  even  at  their  birth,  as  those  which  fall  into  the  Jordan 
and  its  lakes  through  its  whole  course  from  north  to  south. 
Wales  or  Westmoreland  are,  doubtless,  not  regarded  as  fertile 
regions ;  and  the  green  fields  of  England,  to  those  who  have 
come  fresh  from  Palestine,  seem,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  be 
indeed  "  a  land  of  promise."  But  transplant  Wales  or  West- 
moreland into  the  heart  of  the  Desert,  and  they  would  be  far 
more  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  Desert  than  to  their  inhabitants 
are  the  richest  spots  of  England.  Far  more  :  both  because  the 
contrast  is  in  itself  greater,  and  because  the  phenomena  of  a 
mountain  country,  with  wells  and  springs,  are  of  a  kind  ahnost 
unknown  to  the  dwellers  in  the  deserts  or  river-plains  of  the 
East. 

Palestine  therefore,  not  merely  by  its  situation,  but  by  its 
comparative  fertility,  might  well  be  considered  the  prize  of  the 
Eastern  world,  the  possession  of  which  was  the  mark  of 
God*s  peculiar  favour ;  the  spot  for  which  the  nations  would 
contend :  as  on  a  smaller  scale  the  Bedouin  tribes  for  some 
''  diamond  of  the  desert " — some  ''  palm-grove  islanded  amid 
the  waste."  And  a  land  of  which  the  blessings  were  so 
evidently  the  gift  of  God,  not  as  in  Egypt'  of  man's  labour ; 
which  also,  by  reason  of  its  narrow  extent,  was  so  constantly 
within  reach  and  sight  of  the  neighbouring  Desert,  was 
eminently  calculated  to  raise  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  to  the 
Supreme  Giver  of  all  these  blessings,  and  to  bind  it  by 
the  dearest  ties  to  the  land  which  He  had  so  manifestly 
favoured*. 

'  Pb.  cir.  10.  raiuB.     GoTernment  h««,  in  this  respect, 

'  Compare  the  remarks  of  the  Bmpe-  no  inflnenoe  there.     But  in  Bgyptf  where 

ror  Napoleon  on  Bgjpt     MSmoirtt^  toI.  the   irrigations   can    only  be   artificial, 

iL  211.  (Eng.  Transl.)  "The  plains  of  goTemment  is  eTerjthing." 

Beanne  and  Brie  in  Champagne  are  fe-  '  See  Ewald,   Geschichte,   2nd  Edit, 

enndated  bj  regular  waterings  from  the  toL  i.  p.  296. 
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VI.  With  these  gentler  incentives  to  religious  thought  and 
Storau,  feeling  were  blended  the  more  terrible  as  well  as  the 
*^*  ^^  more  beautiful  forms  of  tropical  and  eastern  life- 
voicMiio  The  **  voice  of  the  Lord"  made  itself  heard  in  storms, 
pbenomenft.  jj^jjg^g  suddenly  out  of  the  clear  heavens,  preceded 

by  violent  hurricanes, — the  clouds  with  their  thick  darkness 
almost  seeming  to  touch  the  ground, — the  thunder,  heard,  not 
as  with  us,  in  short  and  broken  peals,  but  in  one  continuous 
roll,  as  if  joining  flash  to  flash  without  interruption'.  "  He 
bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down,  and  there  was  darkness 
under  his  feet .  .  .  He  rode  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  .  .  . 
The  Lord  thundered  out  of  heaven,  and  the  Highest  gave  his 
voice ;  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire  .  .  .  The  voice  of  the  Lord 
divideth  the  flames  of  fire*/' 

The  volcanic  phenomena  of  Palestine  open  a  question  of 
which  the  data  are,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  too  imperfect 
to  be  discussed* ;  but  there  is  enough  produced  in  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  people  to  show  that  there  was  an  agency 
of  this  kind  at  work.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan\  both  in  its 
desolation  and  vegetation,  was  one  continued  portent ;  and  from 
its  crevices  ramified  even  into  the  interior  of  Judiea  the 
startling  appearances,  if  not  of  the  volcano,  at  least  of  the 
earthquake.  Their  historical  efiect  in  the  special  theatres  of 
their  operation  will  appear  as  we  proceed  ;  but  their  traces  on 
the  permanent  feeling  of  the  nation  must  be  noticed  here. 
The  writings  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  abound  with 
indications  which  escape  the  eye  of  a  superficial  reader.  Like 
the  soil  of  their  country,  they  actually  heave  and  labour  with 
the  fiery  convulsions  which  glow  beneath  their  surface ;  in  part, 
it  may  be,  from  the  recollection  of  the  older  catastrophe  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but  chiefly  from  more  recent  calamities, 
especially  from  the  great  earthquake*  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,* 
which  coincides  in  point  of  time,  with  most  of  these  allusions*. 


*  I  gire  Umm  fefttvres  from  m  thoDdor-  Kitto^s  Pbysioal  Geography  of  Falettine 

storm  thfti  I  witooiMd  in  piMmg  Moont  (Cbftpter  III). 

Hcrmon  oo  April  7,  1853.  «  See  Chapter  Vn. 

<  Pi.  ztUL  9 ;  xxix.  7.  *  8m  Chapter  IIL 

>  See  artkle  PaUMime  in  Dr.  Smith's  •  Ps.  dr,  S2.  Mioah  I  4.  Nahmn  i.  5. 


Dictiooarj  oTClasncal  Geography  ;   abo      Im.  Ixiv.  1,  2. 
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^*  He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth  :  he  toucheth  the 
'mountains/  and  they  smoke." — "Therefore  will  we  not  fear, 
though  the  earth  be  removed." — "The  mountains  shall  be 
molten  under  him,  and  the  valleys  shall  be  cleft  as  wax  before 
the  fire,  and  as  the  waters  that  are  poured  down  a  steep  place." 
"  The  mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the  hills  melt,  and  the 
earth  is  burned  at  his  presence  ;  .  .  his  fary  is  poured  out  like 
fire,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown  down  by  him." — ^**  The  moun- 
tains flow  down  at  thy  presence,  as  when  the  melting  fire 
bumeth,  the  fire  causeth  the  waters  to  boil."  The  Prophecy 
of  Amos  is  a  succession  of  earthquake-shocks.  The  thun- 
der of  the  first  "  roar  "  from  Jerusalem  awakens  him  ;  "  the 
lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear  ?  the  Lord  hath  spoken, 
who  will  not  prophesy*  ?"  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  becomes 
darkness,  very  dark,  and  no  lightness  in  it."  The  land 
heaves  like  the  rising  of  the  Nile  flood*.  The  "waters 
of  the  sea"  rise,  and  are  "poured  over  the  face  of  the 
earth*." — The  most  ancient  and  the  most  recent  of  these  con- 
vulsions are  brought  together  by  the  links  of  this  mysterious 
agency.  "  I  have  overthrown  some  of  you,  as  Ood  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Oomorrah,  and  ye  were  as  a  firebrand  plucked 
out  of  the  burning*."  The  temple,  the  ivory  palaces,  the  gate- 
ways of  Bethel  are  "  smitten,"  "  shake,"  "  fall, "  perish  and 
come  to  an  end* ;  even  as  at  a  more  awful  moment  by  a  like 
convulsion  "  the  vail  of  the  Temple  "  at  Jerusalem  "  was  rent 
in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  ^bottom." 

It  is  probable  that  nothing  conveys  to  the  human  mind  so 
strong  a  sense  of  general  instability  and  insecurity  as  the  re- 
currence of  earthquake  ;  the  only  terror,  of  which,  as  has  been 
often  observed,  the  edge  is  sharpened,  not  blunted,  by 
familiarity.  "Fear,  and  the  pit,  and  the  snare,  are  upon 
thee,  O  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  he  who  fleeth  from  the  noise  of  the  fear  shall  fall 
into  the  pit ;  and  he  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  midst  of  the 


I  Amot  I  2 ;  IT.  8.    See  ObapUr  III.  *  Amoe  It.  11. 

*  Amoe  TiiL  8  ;  ix.  5.    See  Appendix,  *  Amoe  iiL  14,  15  ;  ix.  1. 
/or.  •  ICatt.  xxrii.  52. 

*  Amoe  ix.  6. 
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pit  shall  be  taken  in  the  snare :  for  the  windows  from  on  high 
are  open,  and  the  foundations  of  the  earth  do  shake.  The 
earth  is  utterly  broken  down,  the  earth  is  clean  dissolved,  the 
earth  is  moyed  exceedingly.  The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro 
like  a  drunkard,  and  shall  be  removed  like  a  cottage'."  But 
the  nerves  of  the  faith  of  Israel  were  not  unstrung  by  shocks 
which  to  them  rather  brought  out  the  consciousness  of  that 
which  was  immoveable.  "  Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though 
the  earth  be  moved,  and  though  the  mountains  be  carried 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea." — "  The  Lord  reigneth ;  let  the  peo- 
ple tremble :  he  sitteth  between  the  cherubim ;  let  the  earth 
be  moved*," 
YII.  What  has  been  already  said  is  enough  to  indicate  the 

Variety  of  cxt"^r<iij^ft>7  variety  of  structure  and  temperature 
•tnictiure  exhibited  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  said  by  Volney*, 
^  *  and  apparently  with  justice,  that  there  is  no    dis- 

trict on  the  (ace  of  the  earth  which  contains  so  many  and 
such  sudden  transitions.  Such  a  country  furnished  at 
once  the  natural  theatre  of  a  history  and  a  literature  which 
were  destined  to  spread  into  nations  accustomed  to  the  most 
various  climates  and  imagery.  There  must  of  course,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  much  in  the  history  of  any  nation, 
eastern  or  western,  northern  or  southern,  which,  to  other 
quarters  of  the  world,  will  be  more  or  less  unintelligible. 
Still  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  whatever  difficulty  is  pre- 
sented to  European  or  American  minds  by  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, might  have  been  greatly  aggravated  had  the  Bible  come 
into  existence  in  a  country  more  limited  in  its  outward  imagery 
than  is  the  case  with  Palestine.  If  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  or 
the  Arabian  Desert  had  witnessed  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
history,  we  cannot  but  feel  how  widely  separated  it  would 
have  been  from  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  a  European ;  how 
small  a  portion  of  our  feelings  and  imaginations  would  have 
been  represented  by  it.  The  truths  might  have  been  the  same, 
but  the  forms  in  which  they  were  clothed  would  have  affected 
only  a  few  here  and  there,  leaving  the  great  mass  untouched. 

»  Ihu  xxiT.  17—20. 
«  Pi,  xlri.  2  ;  xdx.  1.  «  See  RitUr ;  Joidao,  p.  860. 
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But  as  it  is,  we  have  the  life  of  a  Bedouin  tribe,  of  an  agri- 
cultural people,  of  seafaring  cities  ;  the  extremes  of  barbarism 
and  of  civilisation ;  the  aspects  of  plain  and  of  moimtain ;  of  a 
tropical,  of  an  eastern,  and  almost  of  a  northern  climate.     In 
Egypt  there  is  a  continual  contact  of   desert  and  cultivated 
land  ;  in  Greece,  there  is  a  constant  intermixture  of  the  views 
of  sea  and  land ;  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  great  moim- 
tains  of  South  America  there  is  an  interchange  of  the  torrid 
and  the  arctic  zones ;  in  England,  there  is  an  alternation  of 
wild  hills  and  valleys  with  rich  fields  and  plains.     But  in  Pales- 
tine  all  these   are   combined.     The   Patriarchs    could    here 
gradually  exchange  the  nomadic  life  for  the  pastoral,  and  then 
for  the  agricultural ;  passing  almost  insensibly  from  one  to  the 
other  as  the  Desert  melts  imperceptibly  into  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine.    Ishmael  and  Esau  could  again  wander  back  into  the 
sandy  waste  which  lay  at  their  very  doors*.     The  scape-goat 
could  still  be  sent  from  the  temple-courts  into  the  uninhabited 
wilderness*.     John,  and  a  greater  than  John,  could  return  in  a 
day's  journey  from  the  busiest  haunts  of  men  into  the  solitudes 
beyond  the  Jordan  *.     The  various  tribes  could  find  their  several 
occupations  of  shepherds,  of  warriors,  of  traffickers,  according 
as  they  were  settled  on  the  margin  of  the  Desert,  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  or  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.     The 
sacred  poetry,  which  was  to  be  the  delight  and  support  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  human  soul  in  all  regions  of  the  world, 
embraced  within  its  range  the  natural  features  of  almost  every 
country.     The  venerable  poet  of  our  own  mountain  regions 
used  to  dwell  with  genuine  emotion  on  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
the  reflection  that  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  dwelt  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  and  enjoyed  its  beauty  as  truly  as  himself. 
The  devotions  of  our  great  maritime  empire  find  a  natural  ex- 
pression in  the  numerous  allusions,  which  no  inland  situation 
could  have  permitted,  to  the  roar  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
breaking  over  the  rocks  of  Acre  and  Tyre, — "  the  floods  lift  up 
their  voice,  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves," — ^the  "  great  and  wide 
sea,"  whose  blue  waters  could  be  seen  from  the  top  of  almost 

1  See  Chapter  I.  Part  iL  p.  98. 
s  Ley.  xTi.  22.  *  See  Chaptert  X.  and  XIII. 
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every  mountain,  ''  wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable/* 
There  go  the  Phoenician  "  ships "  with  their  white  sails,  and 
'*  there  is  that  Leviathan,"  the  monster  of  the  deep,  which  both 
Jewish  and  Grecian  fancy  was  wont  to  place  in  the  inland  ocean, 
that  was  to  them  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  the  Atlantic  is  to 
us.  Thither  "  they  went  down  **  from  their  mountains,  and 
"  did  their  business  in  ships,"  in  the  ''  great  waters,"  and  saw 
the  "  wonders  "  of  the  "  deep  ; "  and  along  those  shores  were 
the  "  havens,"  few  and  far  between,  "  where  they  would  be  " 
when  '*  the  storm  became  cahn,  and  the  waves  thereof  were 
still'."  Hermon,  with  his  snowy  summit  always  in  sight, 
furnished  the  images  which  else  could  hardly  have  been 
looked  for, — **  snow  and  vapours," — "  snow  like  wool,"  "  hoar- 
frost like  ashes," — "ice  like  morsels'."  And  then  again, 
the  upland  hills  and  level  plains  experienced  all  the  usual 
alternations  of  the  seasons — the  "  rain  descending  on  the 
mown  grass,"  the  "  early  and  the  latter  rain,"  the  moun- 
tains  "  watered  from  His  chambers,  the  earth  satisfied  with 
the  fruit  of  His  'works  "-^which,  though  not  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  returns  of  a  European  climate,  were  yet  far 
more  like  it  than  could  be  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  or 
Assyria. 

Such  instances  of  the  variety  of  Jewish  experience  in  Pales- 
tine, as  contrasted  with  that  of  any  other  country,  might  easily 
be  multiplied.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  its  fitness 
for  the  history  or  the  poetry  of  a  nation  with  a  universal 
destiny,  and  to  indicate  one  at  least  of  the  methods  by  which 
that  destiny  was  fostered — the  sudden  contrasts  of  the  various 
aspects  of  life  and  death,  sea  and  land,  verdure  and  desert, 
storm  and  calm,  heat  and  cold ;  which,  so  far  as  any  natural 
means  could  assist,  cultivated  what  has  been  well  called  the 
"variety  in  unity,"  so  characteristic  of  the  sacred  books  of 
Israel ;  so  unlike  those  of  India,  of  Persia,  of  Egypt,  of 
Arabia. 

VIII.  Amidst  this  great  diversity  of  physical  features,  un- 

I  Pfl.  cir.  26  ;  criL  23 — 80.  the  wiotan  most  h^rt  been  then  more 

'  Pt.  oxItU.  10;  exlTuL  8.     At  the      eerere  than  mt  preeent.    Seep.  119. 
lune  time  it  most  be  remembered  thai  *  Pt.   IxxiL   0  ;    dr.    18.      Compm 

Dent.  xi.  14  ;   ixxii   2. 
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doubtedly  the  one  which  most  prevails  over  the  others,  is  its 
mountainous  character.     As  a  general  rule,  Palestine  pi^^j^^  ^ 
is  not  merely  a  mountainous  country,  but  a  mass  of  mountain- 
mountains,  rising  from  a  level  sea-coast  on  the  west,  ^^^* 
and  from  a  level  desert  on  the  east,  only  cut  asunder  by  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  from  north  to  south,  and  by  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  from  east  to  west.     The  result  of  this  peculiarity  is, 
that  not  merely  the  hill-tops,  but  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the 
interior  of  Palestine,  both  east  and  west,  are  themselves  so  high 
above    the  level  of  the  sea,  as  to  partake  of   all  the  main 
characteristics  of  mountainous  history  and  scenery.    Jerusalem 
is  of  nearly  the   same   elevation   as  the  highest  ground  in 
England,  and  most  of  the  chief  cities  of  Palestine  are  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

1.  Many  expressions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have 
immediate  reference  to  this  configuration  of  the 
country,  the  more  remarkable  from  its  contrast  with 
the  flat  from  which  it  rises  on  the  east  and  south.  This  pro- 
bably is  at  least  one  signification  of  the  earliest  name  by  which 
not  Palestine  alone,  but  the  whole  chain  of  mountains  of  which 
it  is  an  offshoot,  was  called, — "  Aram,"  or  the  "  highlands,"  as 
distinguished  from  "  Canaan,"  "  the  lowlands  "  or  plain  of  the 
seacoast  on  the  west,  and  the  "  Beka  "  or  great  plain  of  the 
Mesopotamian  deserts  on  the  east.  "  Aram,"  (or  Syria,  the 
word  by  which  the  Greeks  translated  the  word  into  their  own 
language,)  seems  to  have  been  the  general  appellation*  of  the 


^  '*Aram-NahAnum,"  'the  highlands 
of  the  two  riyen,'  (the  word  trtmslated 
'* Mesopotamia"  bj  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Knglish  Tersions),  Gen.  xxir.  10, 
Dent,  zzili.  4,  Judges  iiL  8,  1  Chron. 
xix.  6,  is  applied  to  the  mountains  from 
which  the  Kuphiates  and  Tigris  issue 
into  the  plain.  It  is  also  described,  in 
Numb,  xxiii.  7,  as  **Aram,  ihemountainM 
of  the  East."  "  Padan-Aram  "  is  *  the 
cultivated  field  of  the  highlands,'  Gen. 
xxT.  20,  xxviiL  2 — 7,  xlyiii.  7;  apparently 
either  an  upland  Tale  in  the  hills,  or  a 
fertile  district  immediately  at  their  feet. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  of  '*Padan," 
appears  both  from  its  derivation  from 
"  Padah  "  =  plough  (see  Geseuius,  in 
voce) — and  from  the  equivalent  **Sadeh 


♦> 


=  cultivated  field — arvum, — used  for  it 
in  Hosea  zii.  12  (though  there  trans- 
lated "country").  "Aram  of  Damas- 
cus," (2  Sam.  viii.  6)  is  'the  highlands 
above  Damascus,'  to  which,  in  later 
times,  the  word  "  Aram  "  (Syria)  became 
almost  entirely  restricted,  as  in  Isa.  viL 
1,  8 ;  Amos  i.  5  ;  1  Kings  xv.  18 ;  and 
so  the  lesser  principalities  of  the  same 
region  are  called  "  AramZobah,"  "Axam 
Maachah,"  "Aram  Beth-Rehob."  To 
Palestine  itself  it  is  never  applied  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  the  constant  designation 
of  Uie  country  by  Greek  writers  (see 
Beland,  cap.  viu.),  is  "Sjria  PaUsstina," 
which,  in  its  Hebrew  equivalent,  would 
be  **  Aram  Philistim."  For  the  meaning 
of  Syria,  see  Chapter  VI. 
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whole  sweep  of  mountains  which  enclose  the  western  plains 
of  Asia,  and  which  were  thus  designated,  like  the  various 
ranges  of  Maritime,  Graian,  Pennine,  and  Julian  Alps, 
by  some  affix  or  epithet  to  distinguish  one  portion  from 
another. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Palestine 
w^  are  in  the  **  Highlands  "  of  Asia.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable  in  connection  with  the  Israelites,  because  they  were 
the  only  civilised  nation  then  existing  in  the  world,  which  dwelt 
in  a  mountainous  country.  The  great  states  of  Egypt,  of 
Assyria,  of  India  \  rose  in  the  plains  formed  by  the  mighty 
rivers  of  those  empires.  The  mountains  from  which  those 
rivers  descended  were  the  haunts  of  the  barbarian  races,  who 
from  time  to  time  descended  to  conquer  or  ravage  these  rich 
and  level  tracts.  But  the  Hebrew  people  was  raised  above  the 
other  ancient  states,  equaUy  in  its  moral  and  in  its  physical 
relations.  From  the  Desert  of  Arabia  to  Hebron  is  a  continual 
ascent,  and  from  that  ascent  there  is  no  descent  of  any  import- 
ance except  to  the  plains  of  the  Jordan,  Esdraelon,  and  the 
coast*.  To  "  go  down  into  Egypt,"  to  "  go  up  into  Canaan," 
were  expressions  as  true  as  they  are  frequent  in  the  account  of 
the  Patriarchal  migrations  to  and  fro  between  the  two  countries. 
From  a  mountain  sanctuary,  as  it  were,  Israel  looked  over  the 
world.  **  The  mountain  of  the  Xord's  house," — "  established 
on  the  tops  of  the  moimtains," — "  exalted  above  the  hills," — to 
which  **  all  nations  should  go  *up,"  was  the  image  in  which  the 
prophets  delighted  to  represent  the  future  glory  of  their  country. 
When  **  the  Lord  had  a  controversy  with  his  people,"  it  was  to 
be  "  before  the  mountains  and  the  hills,"  and  **  the  strong 
foundations  of  the  ^earth."  When  the  messengers  of  glad 
tidings  returned  from  the  captivity,  their  feet  were  '*  beautiful 
upon  the  *  moimtains."  It  was  to  the  ''moimtains"  of  Israel 
that  the  exile  lifted  up  his  eyes,  as  the  place  '*  from  whence  his 
help  *came."  To  the  oppressed  it  was  *'  the  mountains  "  that 
brought    "judgment,    and  the  hills    'righteousness."      "  My 


I  8m  the  lact  weU  giT«n  in  HageTs  *  Miodi  rt  1,  2. 

PhiloMphy  of  History,  o.  60.  *  Im.  UL  7. 

*  See  Chapter  L  Pari  iL  p.  100.  •  Pe.  czu.  1. 

*  Im.  iL  2,  8.  7  Pb.  Ixxu.  3. 
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mountains  *' — "my  holy  'mountain/' — are  expressions  for  the 
whole  country*. 

One    striking  consequence  of  this  elevation  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  country  is  that    every    high  point    in  -«    y. 
it  commands  a  prospect   of  greater  extent  than  is  of  Sacred 
common  in  ordinary  mountain  districts.     On  almost  '^^^' 
every  eminence  there  is  an  opportimity  for  one  of  those  wide 
views  or  surveys  which  abound  in  the  history  of  Palestine,  and 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  connect  together  our  impression 
of  events  and  of  the  scene  on  which  they  were  enacted.     There 
are  first  the  successive  views  of  Abraham ;  as  when  on  "  the 
mountain  east  of  Bethel,"  **  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,"     and  Abraham  ^ 

"  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked  from  the  place  where  he  was, 
northward  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  'west- 
ward"; or  again,  when  "Abraham  looked  towards  ' 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  .  .  .  and  beheld,  and  lo  the  smoke  of 
the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace  ; "  or  yet  again, 
when  "  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  sfai  off  in  the 
land  of  ^Moriah."    In  the  later  history  there  is  imfolded  still 
more  distinctly  the  view  of  Balaam  from  the  "  high  places  of 
Moab,"  where  "  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  he  saw," 
"  from  the  hills  he  beheld,"  not  only  "  the  tents  of       ^^ 
Jacob "  and  the  "  tabernacles  of  Israel,"  with  their  friture 
greatness  rising  fax  in  the  distance,  but  the  surrounding  nations 
also,  whose  fate  was  interwoven  with  theirs — and  he  thought  of 
Edom  and  Seir,  and  "  looked  on  Amalek,"  and  "  looked  on  the* 
Kenite."     And  close  upon    this  foUows  the  view — the  most 
famous  in  all  time,  the  proverb  of  all  languages — when  from 
that  same  spot — "  the  field  of  Zophim  on  the  top  of  •Pisgah," 
— Moses,  from  "  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  the  top  of  Pisgah," 
saw    "all  the   land  of  Oilead   unto   Dan,  and  all 
Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,            ' 
and  all  the  land  of  Judah  unto  the  utmost  sea,  and  the  south, 

>  Iml   zL  0;    xiT.    25;    iTii.    18;  *  Gen.  ziiL  10,  14.    8m  Chapter  lY. 

IxT.  9.  <  Gen.  xiz.  28  ;  zxii.  4.    SeeCh^)ten 

'  This  whole  aipeei  of  the  country  V.  VI. 
is  oMght  by  Banwolf  with  intelligence  *  Nnmb.  xzii.  41 ;   zziii.  9 ;  xzir.  5, 

remAriukble    for    lo   early   a   trareller  17,  18,  20,  21.    See  Ghnpter  Yll. 
(TrsTele,  p.  220,  221).  •  Numb.  uiii.  14. 
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and  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  pabxi-trees,  unto  '  Zoar." 
Such  too,  in  vision,  was  the  **  very  high  mountain  in  the  land 
of  Israel,"  from  which  Ezekiel'  saw  the  "  frame  of  the  city,'* 
and  *'  the  waters  issuing  to  the  east  country,"  '*  the  desert,"  and 
"  the  sea."  Such — ^in  vision  also — was  the  mountain  **  exceed- 
ing high,"  which  revealed  on  the  day  of  the  Temptation  **  all 
and  of  the  ^^  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  'them." 
Tempta-  Such — ^not  in  vision,  but  in  the  most  certain  reality, 
^^^^  was  that  double  view  of  Jerusalem  from  Mount  Olivet ; 

the  first,  when,  at  the  sudden  turn  of  the  road  from  Bethany, 
**  He  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,"  the  second,  when  "  He 
sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  over  against  the  Temple,"  and  saw 
those  '*  great  buildingB\" 

Other  prospects  such  as  of  Jacob  from  Mahanaim,  of  Deborah 
from  Mount  Tabor,  of  Solomon  from  Gibeon,  though  not 
detailed,  can  well  be  imagined ;  others  again,  though  belonging 
to  later  times,  are  yet  full  of  interest — the  view,  whether  his- 
torical or  legendary,  of  Mahomet*  over  Damascus ;  the  view  of 
Jerusalem,  as  Titus  saw  it  from  the  heights  of  Scopus,  or  as  it 
burst,  eleven  centuries  later,  on  the  Crusading  armies  at  the 
same  spot,  or  as  the  pilgrims  beheld  it  from  **  Montjoye'." 

To  all  these  I  shall  return  in  detail  as  we  come  to  them  in 
their  several  localities.  No  other  history  contains  so  many  of 
these  points  of  contact  between  the  impressions  of  life  and  the 
impressions  of  outward  scenery.  But,  besides  this  imaginative 
result,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  mountainous  character  of  Palestine 
is  intimately  connected  with  its  history,  both  religious  and 
politicaL 

d.  The  infinite  multiplication  of  these  hills  renders  intel* 
^.  ligible  two  points  constantly  recurring  in  the  history  of 

<'  PtDotd  the  Jewish  people — the ''  fenced  cities  "  and  the  "  hisLli 
'  places.**  From  the  earliest  times  of  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  a  civilised  and  stationary  people,  we  hear  of  the  cities 
great  and  **  walled  up  to  heaven,**  which  terrified  the  Israelite 
spies;  of  the  **  fenced  cities  "  attacked  by  Sennacherib ;  of  the 

>  DMi.    zxxiT.    1~S.    Bm   Cbi^ittf  *  Ukt  xiz.  41 ;  Mark  zm.  2.    8m 

YII.  Chapter  III. 

<  EMk.  xl.  3  ;  xML  8.    8m  Chapter  *  Sm  Chapter  XII. 

ni.  •  Sm  Chapter  IV. 

*  Matt.  tT.  8.    Sm  Chapter  VIII. 
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various  hill-forts,  Jotapata,  Masada,  Bether,  which  in  the  last 
Jewish  wars  held  out  against  the  Roman  forces.  This  is  still 
the  appearance  of  the  existing  villages  or  ruined  cities,  chiefly 
indeed  in  Judaea,  but  also  throughout  the  country,  in  this 
respect  more  like  the  towns  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Italy — "prseruptis  oppida  saxis" — than  those  of  any  other 
country.  A  city  in  a  valley,  instead  of  being  as  elsewhere  the 
rule,  is  here  the  exception ;  every  valley  has  its  hill,  and  on 
that  hill  a  city  is  set  that  "  cannot  be  hid."  From  still  earlier 
times,  the  same  tendency  is  observable  in  their  religious  history. 
These  multiplied  heights  were  so  many  natural  altars:  at 
Bethel',  on  Moriah*,  at  Dan*,  at  Qibeon*,  on  Mount  ^^  ^^ 
Zion*,  on  Olivet*,  altars  were  successively  erected.  High 
The  national  worship  down  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  a  religion  of  high  places. 
There  was  no  one  height  of  itself  sufficient  to  command 
universal  acquiescence.  In  this  equality  of  mountains,  all  were 
alike  eligible. 

8.  Again,  the  combination  of  this  mass  of  hills  with  its 
border  plains  and  with  the    deserts  from  which  it         . 
rises,  has  deeply  affected  its  political  and  military    diTiaions 
history.     The  allocation  of  the  particular  portions   ■■^"'' 
of  Palestine  to  its  successive  inhabitants,  will  best 
appear  as    we   proceed.     But  the    earliest   and  most  funda- 
mental distributions  of  territory  are  according  to  the  simple 
division    of   the    country  into   its   highlands   and  lowlands. 
**  The    Amalekites,"    that    is,    the    Bedouin    tribes,   **  dwell 
in  the  land  of  the  south,"  that  is,  on  the  desert  frontier, — "  and 
the  Hittites  and  the  Jebusites  and  the  Amorites  dwell  in  the 
mountains,"   that  is,  the  central  mass   of  hills, — "and  the 
Ganaanites  dwell  by  the  sea  and  by  the  *  side '  of  'Jordan," 
that  is,  on  the  western  and  eastern  plains.     And  of  the  early 
inhabitants  thus  enumerated,  those  who  at  least  by  their  names 
are  brought  into  the  sharpest  geographical  contrast,  are  the 
Amorites  or  "  dweUers  on  the  summits,"  and  the  Ganaanites  or 
"  lowlanders^." 


*  QtJL  xii.  8. 

'  QtiL  xxii.  4. 
'  Judges  ZTiiL  80. 

*  1  Kingi  iii.  4  ;  2  Chron.  L  3. 


*  2Sam.  tL  17. 

*  2  Smd.  XT.  82  ;  1  Kings  xi.  7. 

'  Niimb.ziiL  29.  Compare  Joahaaxi.  8. 

*  See  Bwald*!  Oe^hidite  (2nd  edit). 
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But  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  that  this 
Trigiii^«^#  peculiarity  is  most  strongly  brought  out.  In  most 
Aod  lov-  countries  which  consist  of  mountains  and  lowlands, 
two  historical  results  are  observable ;  first,  that,  in 
the  case  of  invasion,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  driven  to 
the  mountains,  and  the  plains  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors ;  secondly,  that,  in  the  case  of  semi-barbarous  coun- 
tries so  situated,  the  plains  are  the  secure,  the  mountains  the 
insecure  parts  of  the  region.  In  Palestine  both  these  results 
are  reversed.  Although  some  few  of  the  ancient  Amorite  tribes, 
such  as  the  Jebusites,  retained  their  strongholds  in  the  hills  for 
many  years  after  the  first  conquest  of  Joshua,  yet  the  instances 
recorded  of  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  conquerors  are  for 
the  most  part  in  the  plains.  The  hills  of  Judah  and  Ephraim 
were  soon  occupied,  but  "  Manasseh  could  not  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethshan,  .  .  nor  Taanach,  .  .  nor  Dor,  .  .  . 
nor  Ibleam,  .  .  .  nor  Megiddo,  .  .  [from  the  plains  of  Esdraelon 
and  Sharon],  but  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  in  the  land. 
Neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  .  .  nor 
of  Zidon,  .  .  nor  of  Achzib  .  .  [in  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia]  •  .  but  the  Asherites  dwelt  among  the 
Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  for  they  did  not  drive 
them  'out.*'  '*  And  the  Amorites  forced  the  children  of  Dan 
into  the  mountain,  for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come 
down  into  the  valley.  But  the  Amorites  would  dweU  in  Mount 
Ileres  iu  Aijalon  and  Shaalbim,  yet  the  hand  of  the  house  of 
Joseph  prevailed,  so  that  they  became  •tributaries."  We  are 
not  left  to  conjecture  as  to  one  at  least  of  the  reasons.  '*  The 
Lord  was  with  Judah,  and  he  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain ;  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley — because  they  had  chariots  of  *iron,**  The  Israelites 
were  a  nation  of  infantry.  Their  nomadic  life,  in  this  respect 
differing  from  that  of  the  modem  Bedouins,  was  without 
horses ;  and  even  after  their  settlement  in  Palestine,  horses 
and  chariots  were  unknown  as  a  national  possession  until  the 
reign  of  Solomon.     The  Canaanites,  on  the  contrary,  were 

L  S15  ;  tad  G«Miiiiia,  m  vocibut.    Com-  ^  Jadget  L  27—82. 

pare  I>fut  L  7,  19,  20,  44,  <*The  mornn-  >  Ibid.  84. 

toin  of  the  Amoritea."  *  JodgM  L  19.  See  aIso  Joek.  zrii.  16. 
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fiEunous  for  their  chariots.  One  chief  alone'  is  described  as 
possessing  **  nine  hundred  ; ''  and  even  after  the  partial  intro- 
duction of  them  during  the  Jewish  monarchy,  the  contrast 
between  the  infantry  of  the  Israelites  and  the  chariots  of  the 
armies  from  Damascus,  suggested  the  same  comparison  that 
might  have  been  made  by  the  Canaanites  in  the  days  of  Joshua. 
**  Their  gods  are  gods  of  the  *  mountains ; '  therefore  they  are 
stronger  than  we  ;  but  let  us  fight  against  them  in  the  '  level/ 
and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they."  A  glance  at  the 
description  of  Palestine  given  above,  will  show  how  exactly  this 
tallies  with  the  actual  results.  Boads  for  wheeled  vehicles  are 
now  unknown  in  any  part  of  Palestine ;  and  in  the  earlier 
history  they  are  very  rarely  mentioned  as  a  general  means  of 
communication.  The  "  chariots "  of  Jehu  and  of  Ahab  are 
only  described  as  driven  along  the  plain  of  'Esdraelon.  Under 
the  Romans,  indeed,  the  same  astonishing  genius  for  road- 
making  which  carried  the  Via  Flaminia  through  the  Apennines, 
and  has  left  traces  of  itself  in  the  narrow  pass  of  the  Scironian 
rocks,  may  have  increased  the  facilities  of  communication  in 
Palestine.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  mention  of  the  chariot-road 
through  the  pass  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza*,  where  the  Ethiopian 
met  Philip.  Hence  the  steep  descent  from  Gadara  is  paved 
with  the  remains  of  a  regular  Roman  road,  marked  by  the  ruts 
of  wheels,  where  wheels  have  now  never  penetrated  for  at  least  a 
thousand  years.  But  in  earlier  times,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  they  must  have  always  been  more  or  less 
impracticable  in  the  mountain  regions.  It  was  in  the  plains, 
accordingly,  that  the  enemies  of  Israel  were  usually  successful. 
Another  cause,  not  indeed  for  the  success  of  the  Canaanites' 
resistance,  but  for  the  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  the 
plains,  is  to  be  seen  in  their  great  superiority  both  for  agricul- 
tural and  nomadic  purposes  to  anything  in  the  hills  of  Judaea 
or  Ephraim.  "  Judah,"  we  are  told,  at  first  "  took  Gaza,  and 
Askelon,  and  Ekron.'*  But  these  cities,  with  their  coasts,  soon 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  whether  the  old 
inhabitants,  or,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  a  new  race  of 

*  Jabin  :  Judges  it.  3.  Samam  and  Jeniialem.     1  Kingi  zxii. 

'  The  only  exceptions  are  ibe  chariots      88  ;  2  Kings  ix.  28,  xxiii.  80. 
in  which  the n^al  oorpaes  werecarried  to  *  Acta  riiL  28. 
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was  a  great  exception,  and  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the 
Jewish  Monarchy  and  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  hordes  of  the 
Desert  were  kept  out,  or  were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tribes  of 
Petra  in  the  time  of  the  Herods,  brought  within  the  range  of 
a  partial  civilisation.  But  now,  like  the  sands  of  their  own 
deserts  which  engulf  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  no  longer 
defended  by  a  living  and  watchful  population,  they  have  broken 
in  upon  the  country  far  and  near ;  and  in  the  total  absence  of 
solitary  dwelling-places — in  the  gathering  together  of  all  the 
settled  inhabitants  into  villages, — and  in  the  walls  which,  as  at 
Jerusalem,  enclose  the  cities  round,  with  locked  gates  and 
guarded  towers — we  see  the  effect  of  the  constant  terror  which 
they  inspire.  It  is  the  same  peculiarity  of  Eastern  life,  as  was 
exhibited  in  its  largest  proportions  in  the  vast  fortifications 
with  which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  shut  themselves  in  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Bedouins  of  the  Assyrian  Desert,  and  in  the 
great  wall  which  still  defends  the  Chinese  empire  against  the 
Mongolian  tribes,  from  whom  the  civilisation  of  northern  Asia 
has  experienced  the  same  reverses,  as  that  of  southern  Asia 
from  the  Arabs. 

IX.  What  has  already  been  said  of  the  physical  configuration 
of  the  country,  must  to  a  great  extent  have  antici-  soenery  of 
pated  what  can  be  said  of  its  scenery.  Yet  the  P»ie«tin«- 
character  of  scenery  depends  so  much  on  its  form  and  colour, 
as  well  as  its  material — on  its  expression  as  well  as  its  features 
— that,  unless  something  more  is  said,  we  shall  have  but  a 
faint  image  of  what  was  presented  to  the  view  of  Patriarch  or 
Prophet,  King  or  Psalmist  Those  who  describe  Palestine  as 
beautifrd  must  have  either  a  very  inaccurate  notion  of  what 
constitutes  beauty  of  scenery,  or  must  have  viewed  the  country 
through  a  highly  coloured  medium.  As  a  general  rule,  not 
only  is  it  without  the  two  main  elements  of  beauty — ^variety  of 
outline  and  variety  of  colour — but  the  features  rarely  so  group 
together  as  to  form  any  distinct  or  impressive  combination. 
The  tangled  and  featureless  hills  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland* 

1  Compan  Ifin  ICartiBeaa,   Eaiteni  (ii  228).    The  AbM  ICiohon  oomparea 

Lift,   Part  III.   o.  1.     Dr.   Blohard«>D  the  hiUa  to  tboae  of  the  Vo^ea  and  the 

eomparea  the  approach  from  Jafia  to  the  Tiimnnain  in  hit  own  oonntry  (Voyage 

road   between  Sanquhar    and  Leadhill  Beligienie,  ii  272). 
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settlers,  subsequent  to  the  first  conquest.  And  then,  for  more 
than  four  centuries,  a  struggle  was  maintained  till  the  reign  of 
David.  It  was  the  richest  portion  of  the  country,  and  the 
Philistines  might  well  fight  for  it  to  the  last  gasp.  In  the  same 
way.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Accho  and  Gaza,  cared  but  little  for  the 
new  comers,  if  they  could  but  retain  their  hold  on  the  corn- 
fields and  the  sea\ 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  other  peculiarity  which  distin- 
Digtmetion  guishes  Palestine  at  the  present  day,  from  other 
^*^^  half-civilised  regions.  In  Greece  and  Italy  and 
and  other  Spain,  it  is  the  mountainous  tract  which  is  beset  with 
bS^un-  l>*^ditti,  the  level  country  which  is  safe.  In  Pales- 
^ries.  tine,  on  the  contrary,  the  mountain  tracts  are  com- 

paratively secure,  though  infested  by  villages  of  hereditary 
ruffians  here  and  there ;  but  the  plains,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, are  more  or  less  dangerous.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
contrast  is  the  passage  from  the  Hauran  and  plain  of  Damas- 
cus, to  the  uplands  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  with 
their  quiet  villages,  and  fruit-gardens,  breathing  an  atmosphere 
almost  of  European  comfort  and  security.  The  cause  is  soon 
told.  Palestine,  as  we  have  before  seen,  is  an  island  in  a 
desert  waste — but  from  this  very  fact  it  is  also  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  pirates.  The  Bedouin  tribes  are  the  corsairs  of  the 
wilderness ;  the  plains  which  run  into  the  mountains  are  the 
creeks  into  which  they  naturally  penetrate.  Far  up  the  plains 
of  Philistia  and  Sharon  come  the  Arabs  of  the  Tih ;  deep  into 
the  centre  of  Palestine,  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  especially 
when  the  harvest  has  left  the  fields  clear  for  pasturage,  come 
the  Arabs  of  the  Haur&n  and  of  Gilead.  The  same  levels 
which  of  old  gave  an  opening  to  the  chariots  of  the  Canaanites, 
now  admit  the  inroad  of  these  wandering  shepherds.  On  one 
occasion,  even  in  ancient  times,  there  was  a  migration  of 
Bedouins  into  Palestine  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  when  the  Midiamtes 
and  Amalekites,  and  children  of  the  east,  encamped  against  the 
Israelites  in  the  maritime  plain,  ''  with  their  cattle  and  their 
tents,"  and  **  pitched ''  their  tents  in  Esdraelon,  and  *'  lay  along 
the  valley  like  grasshoppers  for  multitude*."     This,  doubtless, 

1  See  Chapter  VI.  <  Judges  tL  8,  5,  38  ;  yii.  12.    See  Chapter  IX 
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and  North  Wales  are  perhaps  the  nearest  likeness  accessible 
to  Englishmen,  of  the  general  landscape  of  Palestine  south  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

1.  Rounded  hills,  chiefly  of  a  gray  colour* — gray  partly  from 
Character  the  limestone  of  which  they  are  all  formed,  partly 
of  hiiu.       ^Qjj^  ^g  ^^j£Hg  ^f  gj.j^y  shrub  with  which  their  sides 

are  thinly  clothed,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the  olive — their 
sides  formed  into  concentric  rings  of  rock,  which  must  have 
served  in  ancient  times  as  supports  to  the  terraces  of  which 
there  are  still  traces  to  their  very  summits ;  valleys,  or  rather 
the  meetings  of  these  gray  slopes  with  the  beds  of  dry  water- 
courses at  their  feet — long  sheets  of  bare  rock*  laid  like  flag- 
stones, side  by  side,  along  the  soil — these  are  the  chief  features 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  historical  parts  of 
Palestine*.  In  such  a  landscape  the  contrast  of  every  excep* 
tion  is  doubly  felt.  The  deep  shade  of  the  mountain  wall 
beyond  the  Jordan, — or  again  the  level  plains  of  the  coast  and 
of  Esdraelon,  each  cut  out  of  the  mountains  as  if  with  a  knife, 
— become  striking  features  where  all  else  is  monotonous.  The 
eye  rests  with  peculiar  eagerness  on  the  few  instances  in  which 
the  gentle  depressions  become  deep  ravines,  as  in  those  about 
Jerusalem,  or  those  leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan ; 
or  in  which  the  moimtains  assume  a  bold  and  peculiar  form,  as 
Lebanon  and  Hermon  at  the  head  of  the  whole  country,  or 
Tabor,  Nebi-Samuel,  and  the  '*  Frank  mountain  *'  in  the  centre  of 
the  hills  themselves.  The  strange  scenes  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
and  the  Dead  Sea  are  the  standing  portent  of  the  country. 

2.  These  rounded  hills,  occasionally  stretching  into  long 
undulating  ranges,  are  for  the  most  part  bare  of  wood. 
Forest  and  large  timber  (with  a  few  exceptions,  here- 
after to  be  mentioned,)  are  not  known.  Cornfields,  and,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Christian  populations  as  at  Bethlehem,  vine- 
yards creep  along  the  ancient  terraces.    In  the  spring,  the  hills 

^  Thii  gray  colour  if  exchanged  for  rounded    and    rocky   bOli    of    Judaa 

white  in    the    hilla   inunediatelj  east-  swell  out  in  emptj,  nnaUractive,  and 

ward  of  Jemnlem.  eren    repnlaiTe    barrenneai,     with    no- 

3  Wdl  deeoribed  bj  Biehardaon,   ii.  thing  to  reliere  the  eje  or   capiiTate 


S74.  the  &ncj."  (P.  429.)  See  Appendix  inr. 

'  Keith,  in  hie  Land  of  Iirael   haa      GiUak, 
exactly  oaoght    thia    character.     *'The 
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and  valleys  are  covered  with  thin  grass  and  the  aromatic 
shrubs  which  clothe  more  or  less  almost  the  whole  of  Syria 
and  Arabia.  But  they  also  glow  with  what  is  peculiar  to 
Palestine,  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  daisies,  the  white  flower 
called  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  but  especially  with  a  blaze  of 
scarlet  flowers  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  anemones,  wild  tulips,  and 
poppies\  Of  all  the  ordinary  aspects  of  the  country,  this 
blaze  of  scarlet  colour  is  perhaps  the  most  peculiar ;  and,  to 
those  who  first  enter  the  Holy  Land,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
has  suggested  the  touching  and  significant  name  of  "the 
Saviour's  blood-drops." 

It  is  this  contrast  between  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  flowers 
and  the  sober  hue  of  the  rest  of  the  landscape,  that  gives  force 
to  the  words, — "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field.  .  .  For  I  say 
unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these*."  Whatever  was  the  special  flower  designated 
by  the  lily  of  the  field,  the  rest  of  the  passage  indicates  that  it 
was  of  the  gorgeous  hues  which  might  be  compared  to  the 
robes  of  the  great  king.  The  same  remark  applies,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  to  the  frequent  mention  of  the  same  flower  in  the 
Canticles, — **  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon,  the  lily  of  the  valleys," 
**  as  the  lily  among  thorns,"  **  he  feedeth  among  the  lilies," 
**  he  is  gone  to  gather  lilies*." 

The  same  general  bareness  and  poverty  sets  off  in  the  same 
way  the  rare  exceptions  in  the  larger  forms  of  vege- 
table life.     The  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate, 
which  form  the  usual  vegetation  of  the  country,  are  so  humble 
in  stature,  that  they  hardly  attract  the  eye  till  the  spectator  is 
amongst  them.     Then  indeed  the   twisted  stems  and  silver 
foliage  of  the  first,  the  dark  broad  leaf  of  the  second,  the  tender 
green  and  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  third,  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  sights,  even  when  stripped  of  the  associations 
which  would  invest  the  tamest  of  their  kind  with  interest.     On 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  olives  especially  are  more 
or  less  thickly  scattered,  with  that  peculiar  colour  and 
form  which  they  share  in  common  with  those  of  Greece  and  of 

>  Wen  described  in  Ljnch*i  Bxpedl-  *  See  Gh«pter  XIII. 

turn,  p.  225.— See  CSukp.  L   Part  u.  p.  *  Cant.  u.  1,  2,  16  ;  n.  2,  3. 
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Italy ;  to  English  eyes,  best  represented  by  aged  willows'. 
But  there  are  a  few  trees  which  emerge  from  this  general 

obscurity.     Foremost  stand  the  Cedars'  of  Lebanon. 

In  ancient  times  the  sides  of  that  moimtain  were 
covered  with  them.  Now,  they  are  only  found  in  one  small 
hollow  on  its  north-western  slope.  But  there  can  be  little 
eoniinad  to  doubt  that  they  were  always  confined  to  the  range  of 
LeUnon.  Lebanon,  and  therefore,  properly  speaking,  were  not 
trees  of  Palestine  at  all*.     The  expression  of  Keble, — 

**  Far  o*er  the  oedar  shade  some  tower  of  giant  old,** 

never  could  have  been  true  of  the  woods  and  ruins  of  Judea. 
It  was  the  very  remoteness  of  this  noble  tree,  combined  with  its 
majestic  height  and  sweeping  branches,  that  made  it,  one  may 
almost  say,  an  object  of  religious  reverence.  It  is  hardly  ever 
named  without  the  addition,  either  of  the  lofty  mountain  where  it 
grew, — "  the  cedars  of  Lebanon," — or  of  some  epithet  implying 
its  grandeur  and  glory, — "  the  trees  of  the  Lord,'*  the  "  cedars 
which  He  hath  planted,"  **  the  tall  cedars,"  '^  the  cedars  high 
and  lifted  up,"  **  whose  height  is  like  the  height  of  the  cedars,*' 
'*  spread  abroad  like  the  cedar,**  **  with  fair  branches,**  ^'  with  a 
shadowing  shroud,**  *'  of  an  high  stature,**  **  his  top  among  the 
thick  boughs,**  "  his  height  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the 
field,**  '*  his  boughs  multiplied,  his  branches  long,"  ''  fair  in 
his  greatness,**  '*in  the  length  of  his  branches,*'  ''by  the 
multitude  of  his  branches*.**  These  expressions  clearly  indi- 
cate that  to  them  the  cedar  was  a  portent,  a  grand  and  awful 
work  of  God.     The  words  would  never  have  been  used  had  it 


'  Those  who  hare  nerer  seen  an  oUts 
tree,  mutt  read  the  description  in  Raskin*s 
Stones  of  Venice,  toL  iiL  p.  175 — 177. 

'  With  the  exception  of  the  cedars, 
I  hare  confined  mjself  in  this  enome- 
ration  strictly  to  the  trees  of  Palestine. 
Bot  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  the 
folia^  of  Anti-Libanos  is  chiefly  that 
of  the  lifht  poplar,  so  frequent  on  the 
table-lands  of  Spain  ;  of  Lebanon,  that  of 
the  pine — whether  the  mountain  pine,  or 
the  stone  pine,  such  as  the  forest  on  the 
plains  of  fiejront.  See  Keith*s  Scrip- 
tare  Lands.  There  is  a  beaatiful  passage 
in  IL  Van  de  Velde^s  TrmTela,  describing 
the  cj  pi  esses  of    Lebanon,    which  are 


occasionallj  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

'  It  is  not  clear  from  the  aooount  in 
1  Kings  T.  whether  the  cedars  of  Le- 
banon which  Hiram's  workmen  out  down 
for  Solomon,  and  sent  on  rafts  to  Joppa 
for  the  building  of  the  temple,  were 
within  the  Jewish  dominions  at  that  time 
or  not.  Bat  the  stress  laid  on  the  skQl 
of  the  Sidonians  as  wood-cutters,  and 
the  hct  that  Solomon  sent  his  own  tax> 
gatherers  there,  perhaps  implies  that 
thej  were. 

«  Isa.U.18;  zxxrii  24;  AmosU.9; 
Esek.  xxxt  S— 10;  Ps.  zxix.  5 ;  zdi.  18; 
ciT.  16. 
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been  a  feuniliar  sight  amongst  their  ordinary  gardens,  as  it  is 
in  ours.  It  is  said  that  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  Church  still 
offer  up  mass  under  their  branches,  as  though  they  formed  a 
natural  temple,  and  that  the  Arabs  call  them  the  '*  trees  of 
God/'  This  may  now  be  a  homage  to  the  extreme  antiquity 
of  those  which  are  left ;  but  it  may  also  be  a  continuation  of 
the  ancient  feeling  towards  them  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
poets  of  Israel.  Another  more  practical  indication  of  their 
size,  as  compared  to  any  Palestine  timber,  is  the  fact,  that 
from  the  earliest  times  they  have  been  used  for  all  the 
great  works  of  Jewish  architecture.  They  were  so  employed 
for  Solomon's  Temple,  and  again  for  the  Temple  of  Zerub- 
babel,  when  nothing  but  sheer  necessity  could  have  induced 
the  impoverished  people  to  send  so  far  for  their  timber'. 
They  were  used  yet  once  again,  probably  for  the  last  time,  in 
Constantine's  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.  When 
the  ceiling  of  that  ancient  edifice  was  last  repaired,  the  rafters 
were  no  longer  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  but  gifts  from  our 
own  oaks  by  King  Edward  IV. 

Passing  from  these  trees,  which,  secluded  as  they  are  in 
their  retired  nook  on  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  could 
therefore  illustrate  the  scenery  of  Palestine  only  by 
contrast,  we  come  to  those,  which  must  always  have  presented 
striking  objects  in  the  view,  wherever  they  appeared.     The 
first  were  those  to  which  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine  emphatically 
gave  the  name'  of  "the  tree,"  or  "  the  strong  tree,"  namely, 
the  "  Turkish  oak  "  ("  el "  or  "  elah,"  in  Arabic  Sindian,)  and 
those  to  which  the  same  name  was  given  with  a  very  slight 
variation  of  inflexion  ("  allon  ") — the  turpentine  or 
terebinth, — in  Arabic  Butm,     The  trees  are  different 
in  kind ;   but  their  general  appearance  is  so  similar,  as  weU 
as  the  name  which  the  Hebrews  (doubtless  from  this  similarity) 
applied  to  both,  that  they  may  both  be  considered  together'. 

'  Boa  iJL  7.  preatly  distingulihed   '*m  the  terebiiith 

*  The  Mune  word  which  in  the  Deeeri  (eUh)  and  the  oak  **  (allon).     Bnt,  on 

if  applied  to  the  Paim  ;  at  in  the  proper  the  other  hand,  thej  are  also  confounded ; 

namee  EUm  and  Elatk  (See  Chapter  I.  the  nune  tree,  apparently,  which  if  called 

L21),  and  in  Chaldae  to  the  tree  of  tldh  in  Joch.  xxiT.  26,  being  called  alUm 

deTi  Tiaion.  in  Gen.   zxxr.    4.     See    Appendix  tub 

'  Thej  are  onoe  (Isaiah  vi.  18)  ex-  vocibuM. 
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Probably  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  the  oak  which  the 
Abimham'i  traveller  sees,  is  that  called  '*  the  oak  of  Abraham/' 
^*^  near  Hebron,  and  of  which  an  elaborate  account  is 

given  by  Dr.  Robinson*.  A  familiar  example  of  the  terebinth 
is  that  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
which  forms  a  marked  object  in  any  view  including  that  portion 
of  the  city.  They  are  both  tall  and  spreading  trees,  with  dark 
evergreen  foliage ;  and  by  far  the  largest  in  height  and  breadth 
of  any  in  Palestine.  But  these,  too,  are  rare  ;  and  this  also  is 
indicated  by  the  allusions  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
a  less  degree  than  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  but  more  frequently^ 
from  their  being  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  history  of 
Israel,  they  are  described  as  invested  with  a  kind  of  religious 
sanctity,  and  as  landmarks  of  the  country,  to  a  degree  which 
St^cnd  would  not  be  possible  in  more  thickly  wooded  regions. 
*"^^^®"  •  Each  successive  step  of  the  first  patriarchal  migration 
is  marked  by  a  halt  under  one  or  more  of  these  towering  trees. 
Under  the  oak  of  Moreh  at  Shechem,  and  the  oak  of  Mamre  at 
Hebron,  was  built  the  altar  and  pitched  the  tent  of  Abraham. 
And  each  of  these  aged  trees  became  the  centre  of  a  long 
Oak  of  succession  of  historical  recollection.  Underneath  the 
Moreh,  ^^  ^f  Moreh,  or  its  successor*,  Jacob  buried,  as  in  a 
consecrated  spot,  the  images  and  the  ornaments  of  his  Meso- 
potamian  retainers.  In  the  same  place,  as  it  would  seem,  did 
Joshua  set  up  the  **  great  stone  '*  that  was  '^  by  the  sanctuary 
of  the  *Lord ; "  and  the  tree,  or  the  spot,  appears  to  have  been 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  as  the  traditional  site  of  these 
two  events,  by  the  double  name  of  the  "  oak  of  the  enchant- 
ments," and  "  the  oak  of  the  *pillar."  Still  more  remarkable 
was  the  history  of  the  "  oak  of  Mamre."  There  are 
"  here  indeed  two  rival  claimants.  The  LXX,  trans- 
lating the  word  aUon  by  dpG$,  evidently  regards  it  as  identical 
with  elah,  and  therefore,  as  an  oak  ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the 
only  large  tree  now  existing  in  the  neighbourhood,  is   that 

>  VoL  iL  p.  443.  lanon  to  Gen.  xxxr.  4,   where  ihe  ev- 

'  Gen.  zzxT.  4.  rings  appear  to  hare  been  amulets,    to 

'  Joshua  zxiv.  26.  prerent  the  entrance  of  ill-omened  words, 

*  Judgea  ix.  6,  87.     In  each  caae  mia-  aocording    to   a    practice    reproved    bj 

translated   **  plain,**  after  the  Vnlgate  St.  Angnstine  amongst  the  Christians  of 

(ooAvoi/tt).     In  the  second  case   Meo-  Africa. 

nenim  signifies   'enchantmenta,'  in  al- 
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already  alluded  to  as  the  chief  of  a  group  of  ilexes  in  the  valley 
of  Eshcol,  about  a  mile  from  Hebron ;  and  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  same,  or  in  the  same  situation,  as  that  alluded  to  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Seewulf,  and  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
by  Mandeville  and  Sanutus,  as  possessed  of  extraordinary 
virtues,  and  the  subject  of  a  singular  legend.  But  the  tradition 
in  the  time  of  Josephus  was  attached  to  a  terebinth'.  None 
such  now  remains ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  stood 
within  the  ancient  enclosure  which  he  mentions,  and  of  which 
ruins  still  remain  to  the  north  of  Hebron,  under  the  name  of 
''  Abraham's  house.**  It  was  a  gigantic  tree,  supposed  to  be 
coeval  with  the  Creation.  In  the  time  of  Constantine'  it  was 
hung  with  images  and  with  a  picture  representing  the  Enter- 
tainment of  the  Angels — and  underneath  its  shade  was  held  a 
fair,  in  which  Christians  Jews  and  Arabs  assembled  every 
summer  to  traffic,  and  to  honour,  each  with  his  own  rites,  the 
sacred  tree  and  its  accompanying  figures.  Constantine  abolished 
the  worship  and  the  images,  but  the  tree,  with  the  fiEiir,  remained 
to  the  time  of  Theodosius*.  It  gave  its  name  to  the  spot,  and 
was  still  standing  within  the  church  which  was  built  around  it, 
till  the  seventh  century ;  and  in  later  times  marvellous  tales 
were  told  of  its  having  sprung  from  the  staff  of  one  of  the 
angelic  visitants,  and  of  its  blazing  with  fire  yet  remaining 
always  fresh^.  It  is  said  to  have  been  burnt  down  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

These  are  the  two  most  remarkable  of  the  trees  mentioned. 
But  there  are  also  others:  the  **  oak  of  Bethel,*'  under  the  Oak  of 
which  Deborah  the  nurse  of  Jacob  was  interred,  2!it  ^y*^ 
known  by  the  name  of  the  'terebinth  of  *tears;'  the  ZMoaim. 
oak  near  Kedesh,  under  which  the  nomad  tribe  of  the  Kenites 
was  encamped  in  the  north*.  And  in  all  these  cases,  as  they 
had  at  first  been  marked  out  as  natural  resting-places  for  the 
patriarchal  or  Arab  encampments,  so  they  were  afterwards  in 
all  probability  the  sacred  trees  and  the  sacred  groves  under 

>  JoMphm,  BelL  Jud.  IV.  ix.,  7.  nni.     (BeUnd,  p.  712.) 

'  EoiebioB,  Vit.  Const.  81  ;  Demomt.  *  Allon-Bachoth,  Gol  zxzt.  8,  whore 

St.  t.  9.  <'  an  oak,"  ihould  be  **the  oftk.'* 

>  Socratee,  i.  18  ;  Socmen,  Hist.  zi.  •  *<  The  *<mk  hj*  ZMDAim,**  Judees 
(Belaod,  pp.  718,  714.)  ir.  11. 

*  EusUthhis ;     and     Jolius    AfrioA' 
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which  altars  were  built,  partly  to  the  True  God,  partly  to 
Astarte.  One  such  grove,  apparently  with  the  remains  of  a 
sacred  edifice,  exists  at  Hazori,  near  Baneas;  another,  of 
singular  beauty,  on  the  hill  of  the  lesser  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
at  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Dan*. 

These  instances  are  all  more  or  less  isolated.  There  is  one 
district,  however,  where  the  oaks  flourished  and  still  flourish  in 
such  abundance  as  to  constitute  almost  a  forest  On  the  table- 
lands of  Gilead  are  the  thick  oak-woods  of  Bashan,  often 
alluded  to  in  the  Prophets'  as  presenting  the  most  familiar 
image  of  forest  scenery — famous  in  history,  as  the  scene  of  the 
capture  and  death  of  Absalom,  when  he  was  caught  amongst 
the  tangled  branches  of  one  of  their  largest  trees. 

Another  tree,  which  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  Syrian 
landscape  by  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence,  no  less  than 
by  its  beauty,  is  the  Palm.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
this  stately  tree,  so  intimately  connected  with  our  associations 
of  Judsea  by  the  Roman  coins,  which  represent  her  seated  in 
captivity  under  its  shade,  is  now  almost  unknown  to  her  hills 
and  valleys.  Two  or  three  in  the  garden  of  Jerusalem,  some 
few  perhaps  at  Nablous,  one  or  two  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon — 
comprise  nearly  all  the  instances  of  the  palm  in  central  Pales- 
tine. In  former  times  it  was  doubtless  more  common.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
used  to  be  the  immense  palm-grove,  seven  miles  long,  which 
surrounded  Jericho;  of  which  large  remains  were  still  visible* 
in  the  seventh  century  and  the  twelfth,  some  even  in  the  seven- 
teenth; and  of  which  relics  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  trunks  of 
palms  washed  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea\ — preserved 
by  the  salt  with  which  a  long  submersion  in  those  strange 
waters  has  impregnated  them.  En-gedi,  too,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  same  lake,  was  known  in  early  times  as  Hazazon- 
Tamar* — "  the  felling  of  palm-trees."  Now,  not  one*  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  deep  thicket  which  surrounds  its  spring,  and  at 
Jericho  even  the  solitary  palm,  for  many  years  observed  by 

>  See  Ohapter  XL  *  KftomichAel*!  Jonrnej,  p.  207.     See 

Mm.  ii  18  ;  Rsek.  zzrii.  6.  Chapter  YII. 

*  Areult    (Barlj    TraTellen,    p.    7.)  *  Qen.  xir.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  2. 

Bmwjiif  fibid.  p.  28).     ShAw,  p.  870.  •  BobiiMOD,  toL  it  p.  21 1 . 
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travellers  as  the  only  remnant  of  its  former  glory,  has  dis- 
appeared. On  Olivet,  too,  where  now  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  the  olive  and  the  fig-tree,  there  mast  have  been  at  least 
some  palms  in  ancient  days.  In  the  time  of  Ezra  they  went 
forth  "unto  the  mount"  to  fetch  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
**  olive-branches,  and  pine-branches,  and  myrtle-branches,  and 
palm-branches,  and  branches  of  thick  'trees."  Bethany,  "the 
house  of  dates,"  in  all  probability  derives  its  name  from  the 
same  cause,  and  with  this  agrees  the  fact  that  the  crowd  which 
escorted  our  Lord  to  Jerusalem  from  Bethany  "  took  branches 
of  palm  trees'."  Still,  it  is  probable  that  even  then  the  palm 
was  rarely  found  on  the  high  land  which  forms  the  main 
portion  of  historical  Palestine.  It  is  emphatically,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  account  of  Sinai,  the  "  tree  "  of  the  Desert.  It  is 
always  spoken  of  in  Babbinical  writers  as  a  tree  of  the  valleys', 
not  of  the  mountains.  It  grows  naturally,  and  were  it  cultivated, 
might  doubtless  grow  again  in  the  tropical  climate  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  stiU  found  in  great  abundance  on 
the  maritime  plains  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia;  and  doubtless 
from  the  palm-groves,  which  stiU  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jaffa  and  Beyrout,  and  which  there 
probably  first  met  the  eye  of  the  Western  world,  whether 
Greek,  Roman,  or  Mediaeval,  came  the  name  of  Phoenicia^  or 
"  the  Land  of  Palms."  Hence  too,  at  least  in  recent  times, 
came  the  branches,  which  distinguished  the  Pilgrims  of  Pales- 
tine from  those  of  Rome,  Compostella  and  Canterbury,  by  the 
name  of  "  Palmer."  But  the  climate  of  the  hill  country  must 
always  have  been  too  cold  for  their  frequent  growth*.  Those 
on  Olivet  most  likely  were  in  gardens ;  the  very  fact  of  the 
name  of  the  "  City  of  Palm-trees,"  applied  as  a  distinguishing 
epithet  to  Jericho;  the  allusion*  to  the  palm-tree  of  En-gedi,  as 
though  found  there  and  not  elsewhere;  the  mention  of  the 
palm-tree  of  Deborah  at  Bethel',  as  a  well-known  and  solitary 
landmark — probably  the  same  spot  as  that  called  Baal-Tamar', 

*  Neh«miali  tUL  10.     For  the  myrtle  »  See  BeUnd'i  Pmleitiiie,  806,  868. 

treeeonornetrthe  lameipot  attheiame  ^  See  Ch*pier  VI. 

period  oomptfe  tlie  "mTTtle  trees  that  *  BackinghAiii,  p.  317.  ' 

were  in  the  bottom,"  Zeoh.  L  8,  10,  11.  *  Bodeibtftiene  vdr.  14. 

'  John  xii.  18.  ^  Judges  W.  5.       *  Judges  xz.  33. 
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"  the  sanctuary  of  the  palm  " — all  indicate  that  the  palm  was 

on  the  whole  then,  as  now,  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Combined  with  the  palm  in  ancient  times  was  the  Sycamore. 

This  too  was  a  tree  of  the  plain*, — chiefly  of  the  plain 

of  the  sea-coast — also,  as  we  know  by  one  celebrated 

instance',  in  the  plains  of  Jericho.     As  Jericho   derived  its 

name  from  the  palms,   so    did  Sycaminopolis — the  modem 

Caipha, — from  the  grove  of  sycamores,  some  of  which  still 

remain  in  its  neighbourhood. 

There  is  one  other  tree,  which  is  only  to  be  found  on  the 
tropical  banks  of  the  Jordan,  but  too  beautiful  to  be 
omitted ;  the  Oleander,  with  its  bright  blossoms  and 
dark-green  leaves,  giving  the  aspect  of  a  rich  garden  to  any 
spot  where  it  grows.  It  is  rarely  if  ever  alluded  to  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  it  may  be  the  *'  tree  planted  by  the  *  streams  ' 
of  water,  which  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  due  season,'*  and 
"whose  leaf  shall  not  vnther*,** 

X.  The  geological  structure  of  Palestine,  as  of  Greece,  is 

Q^j  .^    almost  entirely  limestone.    The  few  exceptions  are  in 

fBAtoTM  of  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  must  be  considered 

*•    in  its  own  place.    This  rocky  character  of  the  whole 

country  has  not  been  without  its  historical  results. 

1.  Not  only  does  the  thirsty  character  of  the  whole  East 
^  n  8^^®  *  peculiar  expression  to  any  places  where  water 

may  be  had,  but  the  rocky  soil  preserves  their  identity, 
and  the  Wells  of  Palestine  serve  as  the  links  by  which  each 
successive  age  is  bound  to  the  other,  in  a  manner  which  at  first 
sight  would  be  thought  almost  incredible.  The  name  by  which 
they  are  called  of  itself  indicates  their  permanent  character. 
The  **  well**  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arab  is  carefully  distin- 
mid  guished  from  the  ''  spring.**     The  spring  (ain)  is  the 

Spring"-  bright,  open  source — the  "  eye  "  of  the  landscape — 
such  as  bubbles  up  amongst  the  crags  of  Sinai,  or  rushes  forth 
in  a  copious  stream  from  En-gedi  or  from  Jericho.     But  the 

>  *'GedAn  made  he  as  the  tjmmon  ICahna  quoted  in  Belaud*!   Palertim^ 

trees  in  the  vale  (Shephela :  i.  e.  the  low  pp.  806,  368. 

eoontey    of  PhiKatia)  for  abondanoe  :  **  '  Lake  xiz.  4. 

1  Kingez.  27,  and  2Chr.  L  16  ;  ix.  27  ;  *  Pi.  t  8.  SeeBitter,  Jordan,  p.  801. 
alao  1    Chr.    zxrii.   28.    See  alao  the 
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well  (beer)  is  the  deep  hole  bored  far  tinder  the  rocky  surface  by 
the  art  of  man — the  earliest  traces  of  that  art  which  these 
regions  exhibit.     By  these  orifices  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
sorronnded  by  their  broad  margin  of  smooth  stone  or  marble — 
a  rough  mass  of  stone  covering  the  top — ^have  always  been 
gathered  whatever  signs  of  animation  or  civilisation  the  neigh- 
bourhood afforded.      They  were  the   scenes  of  the  earliest 
contentions  of  the  shepherd-patriarchs  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land;  the  places  of  meeting  with  the  women  who  came 
down  to  draw  water  from  their  rocky  depths — of  Eliezer  with 
Bebecca,  of  Jacob  with  Bachel,  of  Moses  with  Zipporah,  of 
Christ  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.     They  were  the  natural 
halting-places  of  great  caravans,  or  wayfaring  men,  as  when 
Moses  gathered  together  the  people  to  the  well  of  Moab,  which 
the  princes  dug  with  their  sceptered  staves',  and  therefore  the 
resort  of  the  plunderers  of  the  Desert — of  "  the  noise  of  archers 
in  the  places  of  drawing  water*."    What  they  were  ages  ago  in 
each  of  these  respects  they  are  still.    The  shepherds  may  still 
be  seen  leading  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  to  their  margin; 
the  women  still  come  with  their  pitchers  and  talk  to  those 
"  who  sit  by  the  well;"  the  traveller  still  looks  forward  to  it  as 
his  resting-place  for  the  night,  if  it  be  in  a  place  of  safety ;  or, 
if  it  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wilder  Bedouins,  is  hurried 
on  by  his  dragoman  or  his  escort  without  halting  a  moment ; 
and  thus,  by  their  means,  not  only  is  the  image  of  the  ancient 
life  of  the  country  preserved,  but  the  scenes  of  sacred  events 
are  identified,   which  under  any  other  circumstances  would 
have  perished.     The  weUs  of  Beersheba  in  the  wide  frontier- 
valley  of  Palestine  are  indisputable  witnesses  of  the  life  of 
Abraham*.     The  well  of  Jacob,  at  Shechem,  is  a  monument 
of  the  earliest  and  of  the  latest  events  of  sacred  history,  of  the 
caution  of  the  prudent  patriarch,  no  less  than  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Gospel  there  proclaimed  by  Christ*. 

2.  Next  to  the  wells  of  Syria,  the  most  authentic  memorials 
of  past  times  are  the  Sepulchres,  and  partly  for  the  „ 
same  reason. 

The  tombs  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  lined  the  public 

>  Namb.  xxi.  16, 18.  '  See  Chapter  I.  Part  ii.  p.  98. 

'  Judges  T.  11.  *  See  Chapter  V. 

L 
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roads  with  funeral  pillars  or  towers.  Grassy  graves  and  marble 
monuments  fill  the  churchyards  and  churches  of  Christian 
Europe.  But  the  sepulchres  of  Palestine  were,  like  the  habi- 
tations of  its  earliest  inhabitants,  hewn  out  of  the  living  lime- 
stone rock,  and  therefore  indestructible  as  the  rock  itself.  In 
this  respect  they  resembled,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
tombs  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  as  there  the  traveUer  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  confronted  with  the  names  and  records  of 
men  who  lived  thousands  of  years  ago,  so  also,  in  the  exca- 
vations of  the  vallejrs  which  surround  or  approach  Shiloh, 
Shechem,  Bethel,  and  Jerusalem,  he  knows  that  he  sees  what 
were  the  last  resting-places  of  the  generations  contemporary 
with  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  David.  And  the  example  of  Egypt 
shows  that  the  identification  of  these  sepulchres  even  with 
their  individual  occupants  is  not  so  improbable  as  might  be 
otherwise  supposed.  If  the  graves  of  Rameses  and  Osirei  can 
still  be  ascertained,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  thought 
that  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  may  have  survived  the  lapse  of 
twenty  or  thirty  centuries.  The  rocky  cave  on  Mount  Hor 
must  be  at  least  the  spot  believed  by  Josephus  to  mark  the 
grave  of  Aaron.  The  tomb  of  Joseph  must  be  near  one  of  the 
two  monuments  pointed  out  as  such  in  the  opening  of  the  vale 
of  Shechem.  The  sepulchre  which  is  called  the  tomb  of  Bachel 
exactly  agrees  with  the  spot  described  as  **  a  little  way*'  from 
Bethlehem'.  The  tomb  of  David,  which  was  known  ¥dth 
certainty  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  may  perhaps  still  be 
found  Tinder  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name  on  the  modem 
Zion*.  Above  all,  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  is  concealed,  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  by  the  mosque  at  Hebron*.  But  with 
these  exceptions,  we  must  rest  satisfied  rather  with  the  general 
than  the  particular  interest  of  the  tombs  of  Palestine.  The 
proof  of  identity  in  each  special  instance  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  locality.  Instead  of  the  acres  of  inscriptions 
which  cover  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  not  a  single  letter  has  been 
found  in  any  ancient  sepulchre  of  Palestine ;  and  tradition  is, 
in  this  class  of  monuments,  found  to  be  unusually  fallacious. 
Although  some  of  those  which  are  described  as  genuine  by 

•  Gen.    XXXV.    16.     There   is  a  cave  '  See  Chapter  XIV. 

onJeroeaUi  it     Se«  Scbwane,  p.  110.  >  8e«  Chapler  I.  Part  ii.  p.  99. 
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Jewish  authorities  can  neither  be  rejected  nor  received  with 
positive  assurance,  such  as  the  alleged  sepulchres  of  Deborah, 
Barak,  Abinoam,  Jael,  and  Heber,  at  Kedesh* ;  and  of  Phinehas, 
Eleazar,  and  Joshua,  in  the  eastern  ranges  of  Shechem* ;  yet 
the  passion  of  the  Mussulman  conquerors  of  Syria  for  erecting 
mosques  over  the  tombs  of  celebrated  saints  (and  such  to  them 
are  all  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament)  has  created  so  many 
fictitious  sepulchres,  as  to  throw  doubt  on  all.  Such  are  the 
tombs  of  Seth  and  Noah,  in  the  vale  of  the  Lebanon ;  of  Moses, 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Mosaic 
narrative;  of  Samuel,  on  the  top  of  Nebi-Samuel;  of  Sidon 
and  Zebulon  near  Zidon  and  Tyre  ;  of  Hoshea,  in  Gilead  ;  of 
Jonah,  thrice  over,  in  Judeea,  in  Phoenicia,  and  at  Nineveh. 

Even  the  most  genuine  sepulchres  are  received  as  such  by 
the  highest  Mussulman  authorities  on  grounds  the  most  puerile. 
The  mosque  of  Hebron  is  justly  claimed  by  them  as  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  tomb  of  Abraham,  but  their  reason  for  beUeving 
it  is  thus  gravely  stated  in  the  "  Torch  of  Hearts,*'  a  work 
written  by  the  learned  Ali,  son  of  Jafer-ar-Rayz,  **  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  tombs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob."  "  I 
rely,"  he  says,  **  on  the  testimony  of  Abu  Horairah,  who  thus 
expresses  himself: — It  was  said  by  the  Apostle  of  God ;  *  When 
the  angel  Gabriel  made  me  take  the  nocturnal  flight  to  Jerusa- 
lem, we  passed  over  the  tomb  of  Abraham,  and  he  said.  Descend, 
and  make  a  prayer  with  two  genuflexions,  for  here  is  the 
sepulchre  of  thy  father  Abraham.  Then  we  passed  Bethlehem, 
and  he  said,  Descend,  for  here  was  bom  thy  brother  Jesus. 
Then  we  came  to  Jerusalem**  **. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  the  probable  cause  of  this  uncer- 
tainty of  Jewish,  as  contrasted  with  the  certainty  of  Egyptian 
and,  we  might  add,  of  European  tradition  on  the  subject  of 
tombs.  However  strongly  the  reverence  for  sacred  graves  may 
have  been  developed  in  the  Jews  of  later  times,  the  ancient 
Israelites  never  seem  to  have  entertained  the  same  feeling  of 
regard  for  the  resting-places  or  the  remains  of  their  illustrious 
dead,  as  was  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch  in  the  earlier  Pagan  and 
in  the  later  Christian  world.     '*  Let  me  bury  my  dead  out  of 

>  Scbwane,  188.  «  Ibid.  147,  150,  151. 

*  Ibn  Batata,  116. 
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mj  Bigbt" — "  No  man  knoweth  of  his  sepnlcfare  unto  this 
day*," — express,  if  not  the  genend  feeling  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
at  least  the  general  spirit  of  the  Old  Testamoit.  Every  one 
knows  the  most  signal  instance  in  which  this  indifference  was 
manifested.  Somewhere,  donbtless,  near  the  walls  of  the  old 
Jerusalem,  or  boned  under  its  ruins,  is  the  *'  new  sepulchre 
hewn  in  the  rock,"  where  **  the  body  of  Jesus  was  laid,'*  but  the 
precise  spot,  nerer  indicated  by  the  Evangelists,  was  probably 
unknown  to  the  next  generation,  and  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
remain  a  matter  of  doubt  always*.  In  this  respect  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  an  illustration  of  a 
general  fact  in  sacred  topography.  Modem  pilgrims  are  troubled 
at  the  supposition  that  such  a  locality  should  have  been  lost. 
The  Israelites  and  the  early  Christians  would  have  been  sur- 
prised if  it  had  been  preserved. 

3.  But  the  tombs  are  only  one  class  of  a  general  peculiarity, 
resulting  from  the  physical  structure  of  Palestine. 

Like  all  limestone  formations,  the  hills  of  Palestine  abound 
in  caves.  How  great  a  part  the  caverns  of  Greece 
played  in  the  history  and  mythology  of  that  country 
is  well  known.  In  one  resi)ect,  indeed,  those  of  Palestine  were 
never  likely  to  have  been  of  the  same  importance,  because,  not 
being  stalactitic,  they  could  not  so  forcibly  suggest  to  the 
Canaanite  wanderers  the  images  of  sylvan  deities,  which  the 
inftndent  Grecian  shepherds  naturally  found  in  the  grottoes 
*i™«^  of  Parnassus  and  Hymettus.  But  from  other  points 
of  view  we  never  lose  sight  of  them.  In  these  innumerable 
rents,  and  cavities,  and  holes,  we  see  the  origin  of  the  sepul- 
chres, which  still,  partly  natural,  and  partly  artificial,  perforate 
the  rocky  walls  of  the  Juda^an  valleys ;  the  long  line  of  tombs, 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  beginning  with  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  and  ending  with  the  grave  of  Lazarus — which  was 
**  a  cave,  and  a  stone  lay  upon  it " — and  "  the  sepulchre  hewn  in 
the  rock,  wherein  never  man  before  was  laid."  We  see  in  them 
the  shelter  of  the  people  of  the  land,  in  those  terrible  visitations, 
as  when  "  Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoar,  and  dwelt  in  tlie  mountain, 
.  .  .  for  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar,  and  dwelt  in  a  •cave.*'     Or 

I  Gm.  xxiii.  4  ;  Deut.  xxur.  6.  '  Gen.   xix.  30.      Compare  G&lmao^B 

'  Hm*  ChApier  XIV.  aocouni  of  the  earthquake  of  Hafed  in 
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as  when  "  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  they  fled 
before  the  earthquake  to  the  *  ravine  *  of  the  'mountains ; "  to  the 
rocky  fissures,  safer,  even  though  themselves  rent  by  like  con- 
vulsions, than  the  habitations  of  man.  "  Enter  into  the  rock,"  so 
wrote*  Isaiah,  probably  in  the  expectation  or  the  recollection  of 
this  very  catastrophe,  '*  and  hide  thee  in  the  dust,  for  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty.  .  .  .  They  shall  go  into 
the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  caves  of  the  earth,  and  the 
*  clefts  of  the  cliflFs,'  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  His 
majesty,  when  He  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth."  We  see 
in  them,  also,  the  hiding-places  which  served  sometimes  for  the 
defence  of  robbers  and  insurgents,  sometimes  for  the  refuge  of 
those  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ; "  the  prototype  of 
the  catacombs  of  the  early  Christians,  of  the  caverns  of  the 
Vaudois  and  the  Covenanters.  The  cave  of  the  five  kings  at 
Makkedah ;  the  "  caves  and  dens  and  strongholds,"  and 
"  rocks  "  and  "  pits  "  and  "  holes,"  in  which  the  Israelites  took' 
shelter  from  the  Midianites  in  the  time  of  Gideon',  from  the 
Philistines  in  the  time  of  Saul*;  the  cleft*  of  the  cliff  Etam, 
into  which  Samson  went  down  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemies ;  the  caves*  of  David  at  Adullam,  and  at  Maon,  and  of 
Saul  at  En-gedi ;  the  eave  in  which  Obadiah  hid  the  prophets 
of  the  Lord';  the  caves  of  the  robber-hordes  above  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth*;  the  sepulchral  caves  of  the  Gadarene  demoniacs*; 
the  cave  of  Jotapata*^,  where  Josephus  and  his  countr3anen  con- 
cealed themselves  in  their  last  struggle, — continue  from  first  to 
last  what  has  truly  been  called  the  '*  cave-life  "  of  the  Israelite 
nation.  The  stream  of  their  national  existence,  like  the  actual 
streams  of  the  Grecian  rivers,  from  time  to  time  disappears 
from  the  light  of  day,  and  runs  under  ground  in  these  subter- 
raneous recesses, — to  burst  forth  again  when  the  appointed 


1887  (Kitto,  PhyBic  Geogr.  of  Palestme, 
167).  **  There  was  scaicely  a  cave  from 
Safed  to  Tiberias  where  there  were  not 
people." 

'  Zech.  xIt.  5. 

«  Isa.  iL  10, 19,  21. 

*  Judges  yi.  2. 

«  ISam.  xiiL  6;  xir.  11. 

*  Judges  XY.  8.  So  it  should  be  ren- 
dered. The  passage  is  interesting,  as 
lUostrating   llie    peculiar   character  of 


some  of  the  hiding-places — ^not  what  we 
should  call  caves — but  holes  sunk  in 
the  earth.  "Behold  the  Hebrews  come 
forth  out  of  the  holes  where  they  had 
hid  themselyes."    See  Chapter  IV. 

*  1  Sam.  zxii.  1 ;  xxiii  25  ;  xxir.  8. 
7  1  Kings  ZTiii.  4, 18 ;  see  Chapter  IX. 
^  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  L  xtL  2—4. 

•  Mark  v.  8. 

i<»  Josephus,  Yita,  74,  75. 
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moment  arrives', — a  striking  type,  as  it  is  a  remarkable  instance, 
of  the  preservation  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Chosen  People, 
''  burning,  but  not  consumed,'*  "  chastened,  but  not  killed." 

In  older  times,  there  is  no  proof  that  these  ancient  grottoes 
were  used  for  worship,  either  Ganaanitish  or  Israelite.     The 
''  green  trees,"  the  "  high  places,"  served  alike  for  the  altars  of 
the  Lord,  and  for  those  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.     The  free  and 
open  heavens  for  the  one  worship,  the  unrestricted  sight  of  the 
sun  and  the  host  of  heaven  for  the  other,  were  alike  alien  to  the 
sepulchral  darkness  of  the  holes  and  caverns  of  the  rocks.  The 
one  instance  of  a  cave  dedicated  to  religious  worship  before  the 
fall  of  the  Jewish  nation,  is  that  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
consecrated  by  foreign  settlers  as  a  sanctuary  of  their  own 
Grecian  Pan*.     But  the  moment  that  the  religion  of  Palestine 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Europeans,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  s^j 
that,  as  far  as  sacred  traditions  are  concerned,  it  became  *'  a 
religion  of  caves  " — of  those  very  caves  which  in  earlier  times 
had  been   unhallowed  by  any  religious  influence  whatever. 
CaTetin      Whcrever  a  sacred   association  had  to  be  fixed,  a 
modem       cave  was  immediately  selected  or  found  as  its  home. 
^^         First  in  antiquity  is  the  grotto  of  Bethlehem,  already 
in  the  second  century  regarded  by  popular  belief  as  the  scene  of 
the  Nativity.     Next  comes  the  grotto  on  Mount  Olivet,  selected 
as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's    last   conversations  before    the 
Ascension.     These  two  caves,  as  Eusebius  emphatically  assetls, 
were  the  first  seats  of  the  worship  established  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  to  which  was  shortly  afterwards  added  a  third — the 
saored  cave  of  the  Sepulchre.     To  these  were  rapidly  added 
the  cave  of  the  Invention    of   the   Gross,  the  cave  of  the 
Annunciation  at  Nazareth,  the  cave  of  the  Agony  at  Gethsemane, 
the  cave  of  the  Baptist  in  the  "  wilderness  of  St.  John,"  the 
cave  of  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem.     And  then  again,  partly 
perhaps  the  cause,  partly  the  effect  of  this  consecration  of 
grottoes,  began  the  caves  of  hermits.     There  was  the  cave  of 
St.  Pelagia  on  Mount  Olivet,  the  cave  of  St.  Jerome,  St  Paula, 
and  St  Eustochium  at  Bethlehem,  the  cave  of  St  Saba  in  the 
ravines  of  the  Kedron,  the  remarkable  cells  hewn  or  found  in 

'  See  Heogitenberg  on  PmUid  Itu.  1  ;  Ewald'i  Geiohichte,  toI.  t.  p.  25. 
*  See  Chi^pter  XL 
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the  precipices  of  the  Quarantania  or  Mount  of  the  Temptation 
above  Jericho.  In  some  few  instances  this  selection  of  grottoes 
would  coincide  with  the  events  thus  intended  to  be  perpetuated, 
as  for  example  the  hiding-places  of  the  prophets  on  Carmel, 
and  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  our  Lord.  But  in 
most  instances  the  choice  is  made  without  the  sanction,  in 
some  instances  in  defiance,  of  the  sacred  narrative.  No  one 
would  infer  from  the  mention  of  the  "  inn,"  or  "  house  '*  of  the 
Nativity,  or  of  the  entrance  of  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation 
to  Mary,  that  those  events  took  place  in  caves.  The  very  fact 
that,  in  the  celebrated  legend,  it  is  a  house,  and  not  a  grotto, 
which  is  transplanted  to  Loretto,  is  an  indication  of  what  would 
be  the  natural  belief.  All  our  common  feelings  are  repugnant 
to  the  transference  of  the  scenes  of  the  Agony  and  Ascension 
from  the  free  and  open  sides  of  the  mountain  to  the  narrow 
seclusion  of  subterraneous  excavations.  It  is  possible,  as  we 
are  often  reminded,  that  the  very  fact  of  caverns  being  so 
frequently  used  for  places  of  dwelling  and  resort  in  Palestine, 
would  account  for  the  absence  of  a  more  specific  allusion  to 
them;  for  grottoes  are  stables  at  Bethlehem  still ;  and  the  lower 
stories  of  houses  at  Nazareth  are  excavated  in  the  rock.  But 
the  more  probable  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
after  the  devastating  storm  of  the  Roman  conquest  had  swept 
away  the  traces  of  sacred  recollections  in  human  habitations, 
the  inhabitants  or  pilgrims  who  came  to  se^  them,  would  seek 
and  find  them  in  the  most  strongly  marked  features  of  the 
neighbourhood.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  would  be  the  caves. 
Helena,  by  the  consecration  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable, 
would  set  the  example;  the  practice  of  the  hermits,  already 
begun  in  the  rock-hewn  tombs  of  Egypt,  would  encourage  the 
belief  of  this  sanctity.  And  thus  the  universality  of  the  con- 
nection between  grottoes  and  sacred  events,  which  in  later 
times  provokes  suspicion,  in  early  times  would  only  render  the 
minds  of  pilgrims  more  callous  to  the  improbabilities  of  each 
particular  instance'. 

4.  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  history  of  the  caves,  because 
it  is  the  only  instance  of  a  close  connection  between  Legendary 
the  history  or  the  religion  of  Palestine,  and  any  of  its  c^oatiea. 

>  See  Chapter  XIV. 
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more  special  natural  features.  In  some  few  cases,  the  local 
legends  may  be  traced  to  similar  pecoliarities. 

(1.)  The  stones  called  *'  Elijah's  melons,"  on  Mount  Carmel, 
and  '*  the  Virgin  Mary's  peas/'  near  Bethlehem,  are  instances 
of  crystallisation  well  known  in  limestone  formations.  They 
are  so  called,  as  being  the  supposed  produce  of  those  two  plots 
turned  into  stone,  from  the  refusal  of  the  owners  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  prophet  and  the  saint.  Another  celebrated 
example  may  be  noticed  in  the  petrified  lentils  of  the  workmen 
at  the  great  Pyramid,  as  seen  by  Strabo  at  its  base\  In  all 
three  instances  the  traces  of  these  once  well-known  relics  have 
now  almost  entirely  disappeared*. 

(2.)  Another  peculiarity  of  the  limestone  rock  has  given  birth 
to  the  legendary  scene  of  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army. 
Two  pits  were  formerly  pointed  out  near  Bethlehem  as  the 
grave  of  the  Assyrian  host.  One  still  remains.  It  is  an 
irregular  opening  in  the  rocky  ground,  exactly  similar  to  those 
which  may  be  seen  by  hundreds,  in  the  wild  limestone  district 
caUed  the  Karst,  above  Trieste.  The  real  scene  of  the  event 
is  probably  elsewhere*. 

(3.)  The  limestone,  which  is  usually  white  or  grey,  is  occa- 
sionally streaked  with  red.  It  is  in  these  reddish  veins  that 
the  pilgrims  fancied  they  saw  the  marks  of  the  drops  of  blood 
in  the  so-called  Scala-Santa ;  or  on  the  rock  near  Jerusalem, 
of  late  years  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen. 

(4.)  The  black  and  white  stones — usually  called  volcanic — 
found  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  have  been  trans- 
formed by  Jewish  fancy  into  the  traces  of  the  teara  of  Jacob  in 
search  of  Joseph\ 

(5.)  It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  limestone  rocks  to  assume 
fantastic  forms,  and  in  this  respect  the  contrast  between  the 

1  Stnbo,  xrii.  Theae  petrified  lea-  the  Bxodii&  WeiTi  Leyodi,  p.  121, 
till  were  probablj  the  Mine  as  the  pe-       122. 


triAed  frnito  «ud  to  hare  been  in  the  *  GInrke,  t.  182.     '*Thow  on  Moimt 

poeeeeirirm    of  Onuur  Ihn    Abd-al  Aais,  Ounel    wefe   onrried    off    bj    Djanar 

CaUph  of  B&jrpt,  in  the  99th  year  of  the  Patdia  for  cannoo-faaUa.**  Oarke,  it.  117. 

H^ira.     In   this  ▼endon  of  the  atory,  *  See  CSiapter  IV. 

th^  were  nippoeed  to  be  the  relioa  of  *  See  Sandya,  p.  191.     Tan  Sgmoot, 

the  general  petrificalioo  of  thoae  which  894. 

had  supported  Pharaoh  at  the  time  of 
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legends  of  Palestine  and  Sinai  is  most  apparent.  Some  few 
however  there  are ;  their  very  slightness  indicating  that  they 
have  not  been  the  occasion,  bat  only  the  handles  of  the  stories 
appended  to  them.  The  cavity  of  the  footmark  on  Mount 
Olivet ;  the  supposed  entombment  of  Adam's  skull,  in  Golgotha ; 
the  petrifaction  of  the  ass  at  Bethany ;  the  sinuous  mark  of  the 
Virgin's  girdle  by  Gethsemane ;  the  impression  of  Elijah's  form 
on  the  rocky  bank  by  the  roadside,  near  the  convent  of  Mar 
Elias,  between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem',  are  perhaps  the 
only  objects  in  which  the  form  of  the  rocks  can  be  supposed  to 
have  suggested  the  legends.  But  another  place  will  occur  for 
speaking  of  these  more  particularly*. 

It  is  worth  while  to  enumerate  these  instances,  trifling  as 
they  are,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  slightness  of  foundation 
which  the  natural  features  of  Palestine  afford,  for  the  mytho- 
logy almost  inevitably  springing  out  of  so  long  a  series  of 
remarkable  events.  And  this  is  in  fact  the  final  conclusion 
which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  character,  or  rather  want  of 
character,  presented  by  the  general  scenery.  If  the  first  feel- 
ing be  disappointment,  yet  the  second  may  well  be  thankful- 
ness. There  is  little  in  these  hills  and  valleys  on  which  the 
imagination  can  fiEtsten.  Whilst  the  great  seats  of  Greek  and 
Roman  religion — at  Delphi  and  Lebadea,  by  the  lakes  of  Alba 
and  of  Arida, — strike  even  the  indifferent  traveller  as  deeply 
impressive — Shiloh  and  Bethel  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  the 
sanctuaries  and  oracles  of  God,  almost  escape  the  notice  even 
of  the  zealous  antiquarian  in  the  maze  of  undistinguished  hills 
which  encompass  them.  The  first  view  of  Olivet  impresses  us 
chiefly  by  its  bare  matter-of-fetct  appearance ;  the  first  approach 
to  the  hills  of  Jud«ea  reminds  the  English  traveller  not  of  the 
most  but  of  the  least  striking  portions  of  the  mountains  of  his 
own  country.  Yet  all  this  renders  the  Holy  Land  the  fitting 
cradle  of  a  religion  which  expressed  itself  not  through  the 
voices  of  rustling  forests,  or  the  clefts  of  mysterious  preci- 
pices, but  through  the  souls  and  hearts  of  men, — which  was 
destined  to  have  no  home  on  earth,  least  of  all  in  its  own  birth- 
place,— which  has  attained  its  full  dimensions  only  in  propor- 

>  Sm  Qnaresmiiu,  toL  IL  ;  n.  8.  *  See  Chapter  XIY. 
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tion  as  it  has  traveUed  further  from  its  original  source,  to  the 
daily  life  and  homes  of  nations  as  far  removed  from  Palestine  in 
thought  and  feeling,  as  they  are  in  climate  and  latitude;  which 
alone,  of  all  religions,  claims  to  be  founded  not  on  fancy  or 
feeling,  but  on  Fact  and  Truth. 


L 


CHAPTER  III. 


JUDiBA  AND  JERUSALBM. 

Gen.  xlix.  9,  11,  12.  "  Jndah  is  a  lion^s  whelp :  from  the  prej,  my  son, 
ihou  art  gone  up :  he  itooped  down,  he  coached  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old 
lion ;  who  shall  rouse  him  up  I — ^Binding  his  foal  onto  the  Tine,  and  his 
ass^s  colt  unto  the  choice  rine  ;  he  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his 
clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes :  his  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and  his 
teeth  white  with  milk.** 

Psalm  Ixxri.  2.   "In  Salem  is  his  *  covert,'  and  his  *  lair '  in  2ion.'* 


JcDJU. : — L  The  "south'*  frontier — Simeon. — II.  Mountain  country  of 
Judah — Lion  of  Jndah — '\nneyards — Fenced  cities — Bkthlihim — 
Capital  cities — Hbbbom — Gardens  of  Solomon—JuiUBAUUC. 

JxausALKM  : — L  Exterior  aspect.  1.  Long  obscurity — Jebus — Mountain 
fastness.  2.  Barines  of  Kedron  and  Hinnom.  3.  Compactness. 
4.  Surrounding  mountains.  5.  Central  situation. — IL  Interior  aspect 
1.  Hills  of  the  city.  2.  Temple-mount — Bock  of  the  Sakrah — Spring. 
8.  Walls— PaUoes—Buins—Barthquake.~IIL  Mountof  Olives— Slight 
connection  with  the  earlier  history — Presence  of  Christ— Bethany — 
Scene  of  triumphal  entry— Conclusion. 
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JUD^A  AND  JERUSALEM. 


The  southern  frontier  of  Palestine  almost  imperceptibly 
loses  itself  in  the  desert  of  Sinai.  It  is  sometimes  Jvdma. 
called  the  land  of  "  Goshen',"  or  the  "  frontier,"  doubt- 
less  from  the  same  reason  as  the  more  famous  tract  Mg^^^** 
between  the  cultivated  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  desert,  Frontier. 
in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt  before  the  Exodus.  But  it  is  more 
commonly  known  as  "  the  south,"  "  the  south  country." 
Abraham  "  went  up  out  of  Egypt  into  the  south"  **  He  went 
on  his  journeys /rom  the  south  eyen  unto  Bethel."  "  Isaac  dwelt 
in  the  south  country.**  Here,  in  the  wide  pastures  between  the 
hills  and  the  actual  Desert,  the  Patriarchs  fed  their  flocks ; 
here  were  the  wells, — ^the  first  regular  wells  that  are  met  by 
the  traveller  as  he  emerges  from  the  wilderness — ^Moladah, 
Lahai-Roi,  and,  above  all,  Beersheba*.  The  exact  limits  of 
this  "  southern  frontier  "  are,  of  course,  difficult  to  be  deter- 
mined. Its  main  sweep,  however,  was  through  the  vast  undu- 
lating plain  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  these  wells, 
immediately  under  the  hills  of  Judsea,  now  known  as  the 
W&dy  Kibab,  probably  what  in  former  times  was  called  the 
"  valley,"  i.  e.  the  *  torrent-bed  *  or  Wftdy*  of  Gerar.  After 
the  Patriarchal  times,  it  has  but  few  recollections.  It  was 
indeed  the  first  approach  of  the  Israelites  to  their  promised 
home,  when  the  spies  ascended  from  Kadesh  "  by  the  80utli\" 

'  Josh.  X.  41  ;  zi.  19.  Appendix).     Nnmb.    xir.   25:    1  Sam. 

'  BobinBon    (I    800)    describee  two,  zr.  6  ;  IChr.  ir.  89  (LXX  "Genu-**  for 

Van  de  Velde  (u.  1 86)  Jive  wells.  *  *  Gedoi'').   See  Chapter  I.  Part  ii  p.  98. 

>  Geo.  xxtL  17,  19,   **NachaI'*  (see  *  NuniK  xiil  22. 
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but  not  that  by  which  they  finally  entered.  It  was  then  still 
what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Abraham — a  nomadic  country, 
though  with  less  illustiious  sheykhs ;  **  the  Amalekites  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  the  'south/*  and  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan 
by  Joshua,  "  the  children  of  the  Kenite,  Moses*  father-in-law,** 
with  a  true  Bedouin  instinct,  "  went  up"  into  the  wilderness  of 
Judah,  which  lieth  in  the  south  of  Arad,**  and  between  them 
the  country  was  shared.  And  the  latest  notices  of  this  region 
agree  with  the  earliest.  The  Amalekites  of  the  Desert  were 
still  there,  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  with  the  Kenites  amongst  them, 
"with  their  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  "lambs;  **  and  again,  in  the 
close  of  his  reign,  they  broke  in  once  more  upon  the  coimtry 
from  which  he  had  driven  th^,  upon  *'the  south  of  the 
Cherethites  and  the  south  of  Caleb,  and  burned  Ziklag  with 
*fire.**  So  little  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  **  south  *'  distinguish- 
able from  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  wilderness,  that  David  was 
able  to  represent  his  plimder  of  "  sheep,  oxen,  asses,  and 
camels  **  equally  as  the  property  of  either.*  Nabal,  who  dwelt 
on  the  southern  Carmel,  was  a  borderer  on  the  "  wilderness  ;** 
his  riches  were  his  "three  thousand  sheep  and  a  thousand 
goats;*'  his  fear,  in  that  dry  region,  was  as  much  for  his 
"  water  **  as  for  his  "  bread*.**  Most  of  the  habitable  places 
in  these  parts  were  called  "  Hazer ;  **  that  is,  they  were  merely 
the  unwalled  villages  of  Bedouins.  The  names  of  some  indicate 
that  they  were  stations  of  passage,  like  those  which  now  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  great  line  of  Indian  transit  between  Cairo 
and  Suez.  In  "  Beth-marcaboth,**  the  *  house  of  chariots,'  and 
"  Hazar-Susim,**  the  *  village  of  horses,*  we  recognise  the 
depots  and  stations  for  the  **  horses "  and  "  chariots "  such 
as  those  which  in  Solomon's  time  went  to  and  fro  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine'. 

To  Simeon,  the  fierce  and  lawless  tribe,  the  dry  "  south  '*  was 
given,  for  "  out  of  the  portion  of  Judah  was  the  inherit- 

**"'  ance  of  the  children  of  Simeon  ;  for  the  part  of  the 
children  of  Judah  was  too  much  for  them ;  therefore  the  children 

»  Nnmb.  xui.  29  ;  xiv.  25.  *  1  Sam.  xxx.  14. 

'  Jadges    i.    16.      Compare     Kinah,  *  1  Sam.  xxviL  8 — 10. 

Joah.  XT.  22  :  also,  for  Arad,  aee  Numb.  '  1  Sam.  xxr.  2,  11. 

xxi.  I  ;  Joah.  xii.  14.  '  Josh.  xix.  5  ;  1  Kings  x.  28.     Com- 

*  1  Sara.  XV.  6,  9.  i«r«  Chapter  I.  Pari  ii.  p.  62. 
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of  Simeon  had  their  inheritance  within  the  inheritance  of  them*." 
In  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  he  is  "  divided  and  scattered  ;'*  in 
that  of  Moses  he  is  omitted  altogether.  Amongst  these 
Bedonin  villages  his  lot  was  cast ;  and  as  time  rolled  on,  the 
tribe  gradually  crossed  the  imperceptible  boimdary  between 
civilisation  and  barbarism,  between  Palestine  and  the  Desert, 
and,  in  *'  the  days  of  Hezekiah,*'  they  wandered  forth  to  the 
east  to  seek  pasture  for  their  flocks,  and  "  smote  the  tents  " 
of  the  pastoral  tribes  who  "  had  dwelt  there  of  old ;  **  and 
roved  along  across  the  'Arabah  till  they  arrived  at  the  "  Mount 
Seir " — the  range  of  Petra — and  "  smote  the  rest  of  the 
Amalekites,  and  dwelt  there  unto  this  day"/* 

In  the  midst  of  this  wild  frontier,  ruins  still  appear  on  the 
rising  grounds  as  if  of  ancient  cities ;  such  as  may  have  been 
Arad,  the  abode  of  the  southernmost  Canaanite  king,  and 
Kirjath-sannah,  so  called,  doubtless,  from  its  palm-trees,  the 
lingering  traces  of  the  Desert;  though  also  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Debir,  or  Kirjath-sepher,  the  "city  of  the  Oracle," 
or  the  '*  Book."  It  was  in  the  capture  of  this  fortress  that 
Othniel  performed  the  feat  of  arms  which  won  for  him  the 
daughter  of  Caleb*.  But  the  speech  of  Achsah  to  her  father 
was  the  best  reason  for  the  slight  notice  of  this  Desert  tract 
in  later  times,  and  is  the  best  introduction  to  the  real  territory 
of  Judah,  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter — "  Give  me  a  blessing, 
f(yr  thou  hast  given  me  a  «ow^&  land ;  give  me  also  springs  of 
water"  The  wells  of  Beersheba  were  enough  for  the  Patri- 
archs, the  Amalekites,  and  the  Kenites,  but  they  were  not 
enough  for  the  daughter  of  Judah,  and  the  house  of  the  mighty 
Caleb. 

II.  The  "  hill  country," — "  the  mountain  country,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  "  Judah "  in  earlier,  of  "  Judaea "  in  later  M^,„ntaiii 
times — ^is  the  part  of  Palestine  which  best  exemplifies  country  of 
its  characteristic  scenery — the  rounded  hills,  the  broad 
valleys,  the  scanty  vegetation,    the  villages   or  fortresses — 
sometimes  standing,  more  frequently  in   ruins — on  The  Lion 
the   hill  tops  ;  the  wells  in  every  valley,  the  vestiges  ^^  J''^*^- 
of  terraces,  whether  for  com  or  wine.     Here  the  "Lion  of 

«  Jo8hnA  xix.  9.  ^  J«*.    Jnr.  15—17,   49  ;   Jndgct  i. 

5  IChron.  ir.  39-^43.  H  -13. 
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Jadah'*  entrenched  himself,  to  guard  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  Chosen  Land,  with  Simeon,  Dan,  and  Benjamin  nestled 
around  him.  Well  might  he  be  so  named  in  this  wild 
country,  more  than  half  a  wilderness,  the  lair  of  the  savage 
beasts',  of  which  the  traces  gradually  disappear  as  we  advance 
into  the  interior.  Fixed  there,  and  never  dislodged,  except  by 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  nation,  "  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as 
a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion — ^who  shall  rouse  him  up? **  Through- 
out the  troubled  period  of  the  Judges,  from  Othniel  to  Samson, 
Judah  dwelt  undisturbed  within  those  mountain  fastnesses. 
In  these  gray  hills,  and  in  their  spacious  caverns,  David  hid 
himself,  when  he  fled  to  the  mountains  like  one  of  their  own 
native  partridges,  and,  with  his  band  of  freebooters,  maintained 
himself  against  the  whole  force  of  his  enemy.  The  tribes  of 
the  east  and  of  the  north  were  swept  away  by  the  Assyrian 
kings,  Galilee  and  Samaria  fell  before  the  Roman  conquerors, 
whilst  Judah  still  remained  erect — the  last,  because  the  most 
impregnable,  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

On  these  mountain  tops  were  gathered  all  the  cities  and 
FjiMsed  villages  of  Judah  and  Benjamin ;  in  this  respect  con- 
dtietof  trasted,  as  we  shall  see,  with  the  situation  of  the 
Jadah.  towns  of  the  more  northern  tribes.  The  position 
of  each  is  so  like  the  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  when  seen ;  useless  to  characterise  them  in  description. 
Hence,  although  when  the  names  are  preserved,  their  identifi- 
cation is  certain;  when  the  name  is  lost,  as  in  the  case  of 
Modin*,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  selection  of  any  one  of 
the  many  heights  which,  according  to  the  description  of  the 
monument  of  the  Maccabees,  can  be  seen  from  the 
sea*.  Two  eminences  stand  out  from  the  rest,  marked 
by  their  peculiar  conformation;  one  is  the  square-shaped 
mountain  east  of  Bethlehem,  known  by  the  name  of  *'  the 


1  Tbe  '*lioiia*'  of  Scripiore  ooonr 
usiuUlj'  in  or  near  those  monntauiB — for 
eiamplei  thmt  of  Samson,  and  thai  of  the 
Prophet  of  Bethel,  and  **the  lion  and  iht 
hemr^'  of  Darid'i  shepherd-jonth.  Com- 
pare, too,  the  freqnency  of  namea  derired 
from  wild  beacU  in  those  parts— "Shoal** 
->**  Shaalbim  **  (foxes and  jackals).  Josh. 
3tr.  28 ;  zix.  8,  42  ;  Jodg.  i.  85 ;  compare 
also  Jodg.  XT.  4  :  **  Lefaaoih  **  (UunesMs), 


Jos.  XT.  82 ;  xix.  6  ;  the  RsTine  of  Hjenas 
(Zeboim),  1  Sam.  xriL  18;  Valley  of  Stags 
(AJalon),  Jndg.  i.  86 ;  Josh.  xix.  42.  The 
only  wild  animal  that  we  saw  was  a  hyena 
on  the  soathem  Gkrmel. 

f  1  Mace  xiu.  25—80. 

'  Such  a  point  may  be  found  on  any  of 
the  hills  westward  of  the  platean  of 
Jemaalem.  Scbwane  (p.  96)  fixes  on  one 
of  the  name  of  Midan,  near  KostiiL 
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Frank  Mountain,"  from  the  baseless  but  not  unnatural  story 
that  it  was  the  last  refuge  of  the  Crusaders.  The  other,  which 
will  be  best  noticed  in  its  connection  with  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  the  towering  pinnacle  known  by  the  name  of  Masada^ 
or  '*  the  Fortress,"  and  used  as  such  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  times. 

But  amidst  this  host  of  "  fenced  cities  of  Judah,"  one  may  be 
specially  selected,  not  only  on  accoimt  of  its  surpassing  interest, 
but  because  its  very  claim  to  notice  is  foimded  on  the  fact  that 
it  was  but  the  ordinary  type  of  a  Judsean  village,  not  distin- 
guished by  size  or  situation  from  any  amongst  **  the  thousands 
of  Judah*."  All  the  characteristics  of  Bethlehem  B„g. 
are  essentially  of  this  nature.  Its  high  position  on  i^hbm. 
the  narrow  ridge  of  the  long  gray  hill  would  leave  **  no  room  " 
for  the  crowded  travellers  to  find  shelter ;  its  southern  situation 
made  it  always  a  resting-place,  probably  the  first  halting-place 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to  Egypt.  "By  Bethlehem"  in 
ancient  times'  was  the  caravanserai  or  khan  of  Chimham,  son 
of  Barzillai,  for  those  who  would  "  go  to  enter  into  Egypt ;" 
and  from  Bethlehem  Joseph  **  arose  and  took  the  young  child 
and  his  mother  and  departed  into  Egypt\"  The  familiar  well 
appears  close  by  the  gate,  for  whose  water  David  longed.  East- 
ward extend  the  wild  hills,  where  the  flocks  and  herds  of  David, 
and  of  Amos,  and  of  **  the  shepherds  abiding  with  their  flocks 
by  night,"  may  have  wandered.  Below  lie  the  corn-fields,  the 
scene  of  Buth*s  adventures,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  the 
"  house  of  bread."  Along  its  slopes  may  be  traced  the  vine- 
yards of  Judah,  here  kept  up  with  greater  energy  because  its 
inhabitants  are  Christian. 

The  mention  of  this  last  feature  introduces  us  to  another 
peculiarity  of  Judaea.  Here,  more  than  elsewhere  in 
Palestine,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  ^"^^^^^"^ 
vineyards,  marked  by  their  watch-towers  and  walls,  seated  on 
their  ancient  terraces— the  earliest  and  latest  symbol  of  Judah. 
The  elevation  of  the  hills  and  table-lands  of  Judah  is  the  true 
climate  of  the  vine'.     He  "  bound  his  foal  to  the  vine,  and  his 

'  SeeCUpterVII.  <  M»tt.  ii.  14. 

^MicahT  2.  .     «.      «*  Humboldt.    Coniiot,   L   125-126; 

^  Jcpem.  xIj.  17.  Comp.  2  Sun.  nx.  87.     Ritter,  Ui.  p.  220. 
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a8S*s  colt  unto  the  choice  vine ;  he  washed  his  garments  in  wine, 
and  his  clothes  in  ihe  blood  of  grapes'."  It  was  from  the 
Judsean  valley  of  Eshcol — "the  torrent  of  the  cluster" — that 
the  spies  cut  down  the  gigantic  cluster  of  grapes'.  "  A  vine- 
yard on  *  a  hill  of  olives/  "  with  the  "  fence,"  and  "  the  stones 
gathered  out,"  and  "  the  tower  in  the  midst  of  iif,"  is  the 
natural  figure  which,  both  in  the  prophetical  and  evangelical 
records,  represents  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  "  vine  "  was 
the  emblem  of  the  nation  on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in 
the  colossal  cluster  of  golden  grapes  which  overhung  the  porch 
of  the  second  Temple ;  and  the  grapes  of  Judah  still  mark  the 
tombstones  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  the  oldest  of  their  European 
cemeteries,  at  Prague. 

The  vineyards  and  the  green  strips  of  vegetation,  which 
thus  break  the  gray  surface  of  the  hills,  are  so  many  threads 
to  guide  us  to  the  chief  centres  of  history.  Hebron, 
„  according  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  was  the  primeval 

seat  of  the  vine ;  it  was  also  the  earliest  seat 
of  civilised  life,  not  only  of  Judah,  but  of  Palestine.  Its 
very  name  indicates  "community"  or  "society."  It  was 
the  ancient  city  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  in  whose  "  gate " 
he  and  the  elders  received  the  offer  of  Abraham\  when  as 
yet  no  other  fixed  habitation  of  man  was  known  in  Central 
Palestine.  It  was  t^e  first  home  of  Abraham  and  the 
Patriarchs ;  their  one  permanent  resting-place  when  they  were 
gradually  exchanging  the  pastoral  for  the  agricultural  life*.  It 
was  the  city  of  Arba — the  old  Canaanite  chief,  with  his  three 
giant  sons* — under  whose  walls  the  trembling  spies  stole 
through  the  land  by  the  adjacent  valley  of  Eshcol.  Here 
Caleb  chose  his  portion,  when,  at  the  head  of  his  valiant  tribe^r 
he  drove  out  the  old  inhabitants,  and  called  the  whole  sur- 
rounding territory  after  his  own  name';  and  here,  under 
David,  and  at  a  later  period  under  Absalom,  the  tribe  of  Judah 
always    rallied  when  it  asserted  its   independent    existence 

*  Oai.  xlix.  11.  *  Gen,  xxxt.  27  ;  xxxrii,  14. 

>  Namb.  xiii.  23,  24.  *  JodL  xr.  IS;  xxi  11 ;  Numb.  xiii. 

'  Im.  T.  1 ;  ''a  Terr  fridiftd  hfll"  is  22,  83. 

^'ahoniUieianof  oir'    Halt  xxi  83.  7  1  Sam.  xxx.  14.     <<  Upon  th«  Soath 

Bm  CUptcr  XIU.  of  Caleb.*' 

*  (Hn.  xxUi.  10. 
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against  the  rest  of  the  Israelite  nation'.  It  needs  bnt  few 
words  to  give  the  secret  of  this  early  selection,  of  this  long 
continuance,  of  the  metropolitan  city  of  Judah.  Every  tra- 
veller from  the  Desert  will  have  been  struck  by  the  sight  of 
that  pleasant  vale,  with  its  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  number- 
less wells,  and  in  earlier  times  we  must  add  the  grove  of 
terebinths  or  oaks,  which  then  attracted  from  far  the  eye  of  the 
wandering  tribes.  This  fertility  was  in  part  owing  to  its 
elevation  into  the  cooler  and  the  more  watered  region,  above 
the  dry  and  withered  valleys  of  the  rest  of  Judcea*.  Command- 
ing this  fertile  valley,  rose  Hebron  on  its  crested  hill.  Beneath 
was  the  burial-place  of  the  founders  of  their  race.  Caleb  must 
have  seen  the  spot,  afterwards  his  own,  when  with  the  spies  he 
passed  through  this  very  valley.  When  David  returned  from 
the  chase  of  the  Amalekite  plunderers  on  the  Desert  frontier, 
and  doubted  "  to  which  of  the  cities  of  Judah  he  should  go 
up  "  from  the  wilderness,  the  natural  features  of  the  place,  as 
well  as  the  oracle  of  God,  answered  clearly  and  distinctly 
"  Unto  Hebron*." 

If  Hebron  and  Bethlehem  are  the  special  memorials  of 
David,  there  is  one  spot  between  the  two,  which  Qi^r^^Bs 
calls  to  mind  in  a  lively  form  the  works  of  the  and  Pools 
peaceful  reign  which  succeeded.  In  the  long  green 
vale  of  Urt&s,  unusually  green  amongst  the  rocky  knolls 
of  Judflea,  Solomon  "  planted  him  vineyards  and  made  him 
gardens  and  a  '  paradise,'  and  planted  trees  in  them  of  all 
kinds  of  friuts,  and  made  him  reservoirs  of  water  to  water 
therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees\'*  From  these 
gardens  came,  in  part  at  least,  the  imagery  of  the  Can- 
ticles ;  and  in  these,  probably  more  than  anywhere  else,  the 
wise  king  cultivated  his  knowledge  of  trees  from  the  trans- 
planted cedar  to  the  native  hyssop.  The  great  reservoirs  still 
remain;  and  the  huge  square  hill  in  its  neighbourhood  by 
Europeans  called  ''the  Frank  Mountain*,'*  is  known  to  the 
Arabs  only  as  the  "  Gebel-el-Fureidis*,"  the  mountain  of  the 

>  2  Sub.  it  11.;  xr.  9,  10.  »  See  Chmpter  I.  part  iL  p.  102. 

)  Chapter  L  part  u.  p.  101.  *  See  Kitto*e  Land  of  Promiie,  p.  28. 

*  2  Sub.  ii.  1.  The  naaie  ilightlj  eonftrmt  the  sappo- 

«  BocLii  4—6.  ntion  that  fior  the  lame  reaMm  it  My  in 
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**  Little  Paradise,"  evidently  from  its  vicinity  to  the  gardens 
of  the  Wady  Urtas,  which  in  the  lament  of  Solomon  are 
expressly  called  by  this  very  name. 

III.  But  David's  early  predilections  could  not  restrain  him  to 
Hebron ;  still  less  could  Solomon's  passing  fancy  make  a  new 
capital,  as  did  that  of  the  kings  of  northern*  Palestine,  out  of  a 
palace  of  pleasure. 

Far  removed  in  outward  appearance  from  these,  and  in 
JiBusA-  some  respects  from  all  the  cities  of  Judsea,  was  the 
'"•  metropolis   of  Judah — of  the  Jewish  monarchy — of 

Palestine — (in  one  sense)  of  the  whole  world — Jerusalem. 
It  will  be  convenient  first  to  give  its  general  aspect  expressed  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  words  written  from  the  spot. 

Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  few  places  of  which  the  first  impression 
is  not  the  best.  No  doubt  the  first  sight' — the  first  moment 
^^**"°'      when  from  the  ridge  of  hills  which  divide  the  valley  of 
^^^  Hephaim  from  the  valley  of  Bethlehem  one  sees  the  white 

line  crowning  the  horizon,  and  knows  that  it  is  Jerusalem — is  a 
moment  never  to  be  forgotten.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  view 
itself  to  excite  your  feelings.  Nor  is  there  even  when  the  Mount  of 
Olives  heaves  in  sight,  nor  when  **  the  horses'  hoofs  ring  on  the 
stones  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem."  Nor  is  there  in  the  surrounding 
outline  of  hills  on  the  distant  horizon.  Nebi-Samuel  is  indeed  a 
high  and  distinguished  point,  and  Bamah  and  Oibeah  both  stand  out, 
but  they  and  all  the  rest  in  some  degree  partake  of  that  featureless 
character  which  belongs  to  all  the  hills  of  Judsea. 

In  one  respect  no  one  need  quarrel  with  this  first  aspect  of  Jeru- 
salem. So  far  as  localities  have  any  concern  with  religion,  it  is 
well  to  feel  that  Christianity,  even  in  its  first  origin,  was  nurtured  in 
no  romantic  scenery  ;  that  the  discourses  in  the  walks  to  and  from 
Bethany,  and  in  earlier  times  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies  of  David 
and  Isaiah,  were  not  as  in  Greece  the  ofispring  of  oracular  clifis  and 
grottos,  but  the  simple  outpouring  of  souls  which  thought  of  nothing 
but  Ood  and  man.  It  is  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  this  view  to 
add,  that  though  not  romantic — though  at  first  sight  bare  and  prosaic 
in  the  extreme— there  does  at  last  grow  up  about  Jerusalem  a  beauty 
as  poetical  as  that  which  hangs  over  Athens  and  Bome.  First,  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  venerable.    Modem  houses  it  is  true  there  are; 

•arlier  timet  hare  bome  the  nAme  of  in    Beth-bAO-oerem.**  — *  For   the    name 

'*  Beth-bAO-cereiD,**  the  "house  of  the  /Wei<f u,  tee  Appendix  in  Tooe  Par«fc«. 
rineTArd,**    which     ii    oooe    mentioned  *  See  Chapter  V. 

^J«r.    n.    1.)  M  a  weU-known  beaeon  '  Chi^pier  I.  Part.  ii.  p.  lOS. 
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the  interiors  of  the  streets  are  modem ;  the  old  city  itself  (and  I  felt 
a  constant  satisfaction  in  the  thought)  lies  buried  twenty,  thirty, 
forty  feet  below  these  wretched  shops  and  receptacles  for  Anglo* 
Oriental  conyeniences.  But  still,  as  you  look  at  it  from  any  com* 
manding  point,  within  or  without  the  walls,  you  are  struck  by  the 
gray  ruinous  masses  of  which  it  is  made  up  ;  it  is  the  ruin,  in  fact,  of 
the  old  Jerusalem  on  which  you  look, — the  stones,  the  columns — the 
Tery  soil  on  which  you  tread,  is  the  accumulation  of  nearly  three 
thousand  years.  And  as  with  the  city,  so  it  is  with  the  yiew  of  the 
country  round  it.  There  is,  as  I  hare  said,  no  beauty  of  form  or 
outline,  but  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  thought  of  the  hoary  age 
of  those  ancient  hills ;  and  the  interest  of  the  past,  eren  to  the 
hardest  mind,  will  in  spite  of  themselves  invest  them  with  a  glory  of 

their  own. 

But  besides  this  imaginative  interest,  there  are  real  features  which 
would,  even  taken  singly,  be  enough  to  redeem  the  dullest  of  prospects. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  the  view  of  the  Moab  mountains ;  I  always 
knew  that  I  should  see  them  from  Olivet,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for 
their  constant  intermingling  with  the  views  of  Jerusalem  itself.  From 
almost  every  point,  there  was  visible  that  long  purple  wall,  rising  out 
of  its  unfathomable  depths,  to  us  even  more  interesting  than  to  the 
old  Jebusites  or  Israelites.  They  knew  the  tribes  who  lived  there ; 
they  had  once  dwelt  there  themselves.  But  to  the  inhabitants  of 
modem  Jerusalem,  of  whom  comparatively  few  have  ever  visited  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  to  them, 
to  us,  these  mountains  have  almost  the  effect  of  a  distant  view  of  the 
sea;  the  hues  constantly  changing,  this  or  that  precipitous  rock 
coming  out  clear  in  the  morning  or  evening  shade — there,  the  form 
of  what  may  possibly  be  Pisgah,  dimly  shadowed  out  by  surrounding 
valleys — ^here  the  point  of  Kerak,  the  capital  of  Moab  and  fortress 
of  the  Crusaders — and  then  at  times  all  wrapt  in  deep  haze,  the 
mountains  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  all 
the  more  striking  from  their  contrast  with  the  gray  or  green  colours 
of  the  hills  and  streets  and  walls  through  which  you  catch  the 
glimpse  of  them.  Next,  there  are  the  ravines  of  the  city.  This  is 
its  great  charm.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  once  observed  to  me  that 
he  thought  Luxembourg  must  be  like  Jerusalem  in  situation.  And 
so  to  a  certain  extent  it  is.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  ravines  of 
Jerasalem  are  so  deep  and  abrupt  as  those  of  Luxembourg,  but 
there  is  the  same  contrast  between  the  baldness  of  the  level 
approach,  the  walls  of  the  city  appearing  on  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land, and  then  the  two  great  ravines  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat 
opening  between  you  and  the  city  ;  and  again,  the  two  lesser  ravines, 
rival  claimants  to  the  name  of  Tyropcson,  intersecting  the  city  itsel£ 
In  this  respect  I  never  saw  a  town  so  situated,  for  here  it  is  not 
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merely  the  fortress,  but  the  city,  which  is  thus  Burrounded  and 
entangled  with  natural  fosses  ;   and  this,  when  seen  from  the  walls, 
•specially  from  the  walls  on  the  northern  side,  and  when  combined 
with  the  light  and  shade  of  eyening,  gives  the  whole  place  a  Tariety 
of  colour  and  of  level  fully  sufficient  to  relieve  the  monotony  which 
else  it  would  share  with  other  eastern  cities.    And,  thirdly,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  one  approach  which  is  really  grand, 
namely,  from  Jericho  and  Bethany.     It  is  the  approach  by  which  the 
army  of  Pompey  advanced, — ^the  first  Eiu*opean  army  that    erer 
confronted  it, — and  it  is  the  approach  of  the  Triumphal  Eutry  of 
the  Gospels.     Probably  the  first  impression  of  every  one  coming 
from  the  north,  west,  and  the  south,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  simple 
expression  used  by  one  of  the  modern  travellers, — '*  I  am  strangely 
affected,  but  greatly  disappointed."     But  no  human  being  could 
be  disappointed  who  first  saw  Jerusalem  from  the  east^    The  beauty 
consists  in  this,  that  you  then  burst  at  once  on  the  two  great 
ravines  which  cut  the  city  off  from  the  surroun«ling  table-land,  and 
that  then  only  you  have  a  complete  view  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
The  other  buildings  of  Jerusalem  which  emerge  from  the  mass  of  gray 
ruin  and  white  stones  are  few,  and  for  the  most  part  unattractive.  The 
white  mass  of  the  Armenian  convent  on  the  south,  and  the  dome  of 
the  Mosque  of  David — the  Castle,  with  Herod's  tower  on  the  south- 
west corner — the  two  domes,  black  and  white,  which  surmount  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Basilica  of  Constantino — the  green  corn- 
field  which  covers  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  ICnights  of  St.  John 
— the  long  yellow  mass  of  the  Latin  convent  at  the  north-west  comer, 
and  the  gray  tower  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Dervishes  on  the  traditional 
site  of  the  palace  of  Herod  Antipas,  in  the  north-east  comer — these 
are  the  only  objects  which  break  from  various  points  the  sloping  or 
level  lines  of  the  city  of  the  Crusaders  and  Saracens.     But  none  of 
these  is  enough  to  elevate  its  character.   What,  however,  these  fiul  to 
effect,  is  in  one  instant  effected  by  a  glance  at  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
From  whatever  poiiit  that  graceful  dome  with  its  beautiful  precinct 
emerges  to  view,  it  at  once  dignifies  the  whole  city.     And  when  from 
Olivet,  or  from  the  GK>vemor  s  house,  or  from  the  north-east  wall, 
you  see  the  platform  on  which  it  stands,  it  is  a  scene  hardly  to  be 
surpassed.     A  dome  graceful  as  that  of  St.  Peter*s,  though  of  course 
on  a  far  smaller  scale,  rising  from  an  elaborately  finished  circular 
edifice — ^this  edifice  raised  on  a  square  msrble  platform  rising  on  the 
highest  ridge  of  a  green  slope,  which  descends  from  it  north,  south, 


'  It  ia  tbw  which  oanaet  lieuteosnt  t«11«7,  spproAdied  it  first»  m  probably 

Lynch*!  lorpriie  at  the  magnifioenoe  of  no   oUier  modern    tnreller  hsa,    from 

hie  lint  Tiew.     He,  eoming  np  from  his  ike  evt. 
adreutorone  expedition  in    the  JonUn 
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and  east  to  the  walls  surrounding  the  whole  enclosure — ^platform  and 
enclosure  diversified  hy  lesser  domes  and  fountains,  by  cypresses,  and 
olives,  and  planes,  and  palms — the  whole  as  secluded  and  quiet  as  the 
interior  of  some  college  or  cathedral  garden,  only  enlivened  by  the 
white  figures  of  veiled  women  stealing  like  ghosts  up  and  down  the 
green  slope,  or  by  the  turbaned  heads  bowed  low  in  the  various  niches 
for  prayer — this  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar :  the  Horam-es-Sherif,  "  the 
noble  sanctuary,'*  the  second  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Mahometan 
world, — ^that  is  the  next  after  Mecca;   the  second  most  beautiful 

mosque, — that  is  the  next  after  Cordova I  for  one  felt 

almost  disposed  to  console  myself  for  the  exclusion  by  the  additional 
interest  which  the  sight  derives  from  the  knowledge  that  no  European 
foot,  except  by  stealth  or  favour,  had  ever  trodden  within  these 
precincts  since  the  Crusaders  were  driven  out,  and  that  their  deep 
■eclusion  was  as  real  as  it  appeared.  It  needed  no  sight  of  the 
daggers  of  the  black  Dervishes  who  stand  at  the  gates,  to  tell  you 
that  the  Mosque  was  undisturbed  and  inviolably  sacred. 

I.  This  is,  in  its  main  points,  the  modem  aspect  of  the  Holy 
City.  Let  ns  take  these  features  in  detail,  and  draw  from 
them  whatever  light  they  throw  on  its  long  history. 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Jerusalem,  that  it  became 
the  capital  late  in  the  career  of  the  nation.  Home,  it8  long 
Athens,  Egyptian  Thebes, — the  other  ancient  centres  <>^^^* 
of  national  life  in  Palestine  itself,  Hebron,  Bethel,  Shechem — 
extend  back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  their  respective  history. 
But  in  those  times  Jerusalem  was  still  an  unknown  and 
heathen  fortress  in  the  midst  of  the  land.  There  is  something 
striking  in  the  thought,  how  many  of  those  earlier  events  took 
place  around  it ;  how  often  Joshua,  and  Deborah,  and  Samuel, 
and  Saul,  and  David  must  have  passed  and  repassed  the  hills, 
and  gazed  on  the  towers  of  the  city,  unconscious  of  the  fate 
reserved  for  her  in  all  subsequent  time ;  how,  as  we  shall  see 
afterwards,  the  very  worship  of  the  Chosen  People  was  for 
many  years  conducted  within  sight  of  their  future  sanctuary ; 
as  if  drawn  towards  it  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  yet  withheld 
from  entering  its  walls'.  **  Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity,"  such 
is  the  language  of  the  bitter  retrospect  of  Ezekiel,  "  is  of  the 

*  Sm  Um  ramarks  which  fbUov  in  thit  Chapter  on  th«  Suiotasrj  of  Noh^  and  in 
ChapUr  IV.  on  tho  Sanctoftry  of  Giboon. 
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land  of  Canaan ;  thy  father  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy  mother 
a  Hittite ;  and  as  for  thy  nativity,  in  the  day  thou  wast  bom 
....  thou  wast  not  salted  at  all,  nor  swaddled  at  all.  None 
eye  pitied  thee,  to  do  any  of  these  unto  thee,  to  have  compas- 
sion upon  thee ;  but  thou  wast  cast  out  in  the  open  field,  to 
the  loathing  of  thy  person,  in  the  day  that  thou  wast  bom'." 

Yet  the  same  circumstance,  which  afterwards  contributed  to 
the  eminence  of  Jerusalem,  in  some  degree  accounts  for  its 
long  previous  obscurity.  It  was  the  only  exception,  so  far  as 
we  know,  to  the  rule,  otherwise  universal,  that  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  lingered  not  in  the  hills,  but  in  the 
plains.  After  every  other  part  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
and  Judah  had  been  cleared  of  its  Canaanite  population,  Jebus 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  ancient  tribe  which 
probably  took  its  name  from  the  dry  rock  on  which  their 
fortress  stood.  And  the  causes,  which  for  so  many  centuries 
preserved  this  remnant  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
were  in  great  part  the  same  as  those  which  made  it  both  the 
first  object  of  David's  conquest  when  he  found  himself  seated 
on  the  throne  at  Hebron,  and  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  for 
all  future  generations. 

The  situation  of  Jerusalem  is  in  several  respects  singular 
amongst  the  cities  of  Palestine.  Its  elevation*  is  remarkable, 
occasioned,  not  from  its  being  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
nimierous  hills  of  Judsea,  like  most  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
but  because  it  is  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest  table-lands 
of  the  coimtry*.  Hebron,  indeed,  is  higher  still,  by  some 
hundred  feet ;  and  from  the  south,  accordingly,  the  approach 
Mountain  to  Jerusalem  is  by  a  slight  descent.  But  from 
FftstneM.  every  other  side,  the  ascent  is  perpetual ;  and,  to  the 
traveller  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  west  or  east,  it  must 
always  have  presented  the  appearance,  beyond  any  other 
capital  of  the  then  known  world — we  may  add,  beyond  any 
important  city  that  has  ever  existed  on  the  earth — of  a  moun- 
tain city ;  breathing,  as  compared  with  the  sultry  plains  of  the 

*  Eiek.  xri.  8,  4,  5.  liar  aspect  of  ita  geographieal  poaition  at 

*  Thia  ifl  given  with  great  liTelineaa      greater  length  after  ^  excellent  accooni 
and  furoe  hj  RanwuU;  271.  of  it  in  Robinaon*s  Reaearehea,  toL  i.  pp. 

'  It  ifl  needleas  to  deaeribe  thii  peeu*      280 — 883. 
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Jordan  or  of  the  coast,  a  mountain  air ;  enthroned,  as  compared 
with  Jericho  or  Damascus,  Gaza  or  Tyre,  on  a  mountain 
fastness.  In  this  respect,  it  concentrated  in  itself  the  character 
of  tlie  whole  country  of  which  it  was  to  be  the  capital — the 
"mountain  throne,*'  the  "  mountain  sanctuary,"  of  God.  "  The 
'  mount  *  of  God  is  as  the  *  mount '  of  Bashan ;  an  high  mount 
as  the  mount  of  Bashan.  Why  leap  ye  so,  ye  high  *  moun- 
tains '  ?  this  is  the  '  mountain '  which  God  desireth  to  dwell 
in*."  "Thou  hast  ascended  up  on  high,  thou  hast  led 
captivity  captive'."  "His  foundation  is  in  the  holy  moun- 
tains*." "  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  the  mount 
Zion,  which  may  not  be  removed,  but  standeth  fast  for  ever*." 
"  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  therefore  shall  she  not  be 
removed*."  It  was  emphatically  the  lair  of  the  lion  of  Judah, 
of  "Ariel,"  the  Lion  of  God*.  "In  Judah  is  God  known; 
bis  name  is  great  in  Israel.  In  Salem  is  his  *  leafy  covert,' 
and  his  'rocky  den'  in  Zion^  ,  .  .  Thou  art  more  glorious 
and  excellent  than  the  *  mountains  of  the  robbers*.'  "  And  this 
wild  and  fastness -like  character  of  Jerusalem  was  concentrated 
yet  again  in  the  fortress,  the  "  stronghold "  of  Zion.  That 
point,  the  highest  in  the  city,  the  height'  which  most  readily 
catches  the  eye  from  every  quarter,  is  emphatically  the  "  hill- 
fort,"  the  "  rocky  hold** "  of  Jerusalem — the  refuge  where  first 
the  Jebusite,  and  then  the  Lion  of  God,  stood  at  bay  against 
the  hunters. 

2.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  feature  which  tends  to 
account  for  its  early  selection  or  future  growth  as  the 
capital  of  Palestine.    As  the  traveller  advances  toward  the  Kedron 
Jerusalem,  from  the  west  and  south,  over  the  feature-  S^  ^^ 
less  undulating  plain,  two  deep  valleys  suddenly  dis- 
close themselves  to  view,  one  on  the  south,  the  larger  and 

*  Ft.  Izriii  15,  16.  whether  Zion  be  the  loiith-wetteni  hill 
'  Ibid.  18.  commonly  eo  called,  or  the  peak  now 
'  Pb.  IxxxTiL  1.  lerelled  on  the  north    of  the    Temple 

*  Pi.  czxt.  1.  Mount,  aa  is  snppoeed,  not  without  con- 

*  Ft.  xItL  5.  nderable  grounds,    by    Mr.    Fergiueon 

*  Jul  xxix.  1,  2.  (Beaay,  p.  55,  it),  and  Mr.  Thnipp 
7  Pb.  Ixzri.  1,  2.     Soch teemi the  luU      (Ancient  Jenualem,  p.  17,  it). 

expreiaion  of  the  worda  *'tacah"  and  >*  The  word  '*matiad"or  *<metiod" 

**  maonah.**    See  Appoidix.  ia,  like  the  worda  in  the  preceding  note, 

'  Fa.  IxTi.  4.  taken  from  the  corer  into  which  wild 

'  Thia    wonld    be   equally    the    case  beaata  are  hunted,   and  waa  naed  and 
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deeper  on  the  north,  which  then  sweeping  round  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city  to  meet  the  southern  ravine,  passes  on  by  still 
narrower  clefts  through  its  long  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  deepest  and  darkest  of  the  two  defiles  was,  doubtless,  for 
that  reason,  known  as  "  The  Black  Valley "  (Kedron) ;  the 
other,  wider  and  greener,  was  **  the  ravine  "  (Ge),  in  which 
probably  some  ancient  hero  had  encamped, — **  the  son  of 
Hinnom ;  *'  and  from  the  name  thus  compounded,  "  Ge-Ben* 
Hinnom,'*  "  Ge-Hinnom,"  was  formed  the  word  "  Gehenna*," 
which  in  later  times  caused  what  Milton  truly  calls  ''the 
pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,"  to  become  the  representative  of 
the  place  of  future  torment.  These  deep  ravines,  which  thus 
separate  Jerusalem  from  the  rocky  plateau  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  are  a  rare  feature  in  the  general  scenery  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Something  of  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  those 
vast  rents  which,  under  the  name  of  "Tajo,"  surround  or 
divide  Ronda,  Alhama,  and  Granada,  on  the  table-lands  which 
crown  the  summits  of  the  Spanish  mountains.  But  in  Pales- 
tine, Jerusalem  stands  alone,  and  from  this  cause  derives,  in 
great  measure,  her  early  strength  and  subsequent  greatness. 
When  David  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Jebus,  the  ''  old 
inhabitants  of  the  land,"  the  last  remnant  of  their  race  that 
clung  to  their  mountain  home,  exulting  in  the  strength  of  those 
ancient  ''everlasting  gates'"  which  no  conqueror  had  yet 
burst  open,  looked  proudly  down  on  the  army  below,  and  said, 
"  Except  thou  take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame,  thou  shalt 
not  come  in  hither ;  thinking,  David  cannot  come  in  hither." 
The  blind  and  the  lame,  they  thought,  were  sufficient  to  main- 
tain what  nature  had  so  strongly  defended.  It  was  the  often 
repeated  story  of  the  capture  of  fortresses  through  what  seemed 
their  strongest,  and  therefore  became  their  weakest,  point, 
"  Praruptum,  edque  neglectum."  Such  was  the  fate  of  Sardis, 
and  of  Rome,  and  such  was  the  fate  of  Jebus.  David  turned  to 
his  host  below,  and  said,  "  Whoever  smiteth  the  Jebusites  first, 

■pMskUy  ai^Ued  to  the  <*holdt**  in  the  VII.  ;  and  Appendix,  M'tiad. 
wilderneit  ot  Judien.     It  is  the  xunaX         *  Joeh.  xt.  8.     Id  the    MohMnmednn 

word  for  dwdgnating  Mount  Zion,  2  Sam.  tnditiona  the  name  of   '*  Oehenna**   is 

T.  7,  9  ;  1  Chr.  zL  6,  7,  and  (in  exprees  applied  to  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron. 


coiOnnction  with  Ariel),    Isa.  xrii.   7.      Ibn  fiatatah,  124. 
See  the  aooonnt  of  Maiada  in  Chapter  *  Ps.  xxIt.  7. 
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'and  dasheth  them  on  the  precipice/  .  •  .  and  the  lame  and 
the  blind  that  are  hated  of  David's  soul,  he  shall  be  chief  and 
captain*."  Joab  first  climbed  that  steep  ascent,  and  won  the 
chieftainship  of  David*s  hosts ;  and  the  **  ancient  everlasting 
gates"  "lifted  up  their  heads,"  and  "David  dwelt  in  the 
stronghold  of  Zion,  and  called  it  the  City  of  David." 

8.  What  these  ravines  were  in  determining  its  earliest 
defences,  they  have  been  ever  since.  It  is  needless  to  Compaet- 
go  through  the  sieges  of  later  times ;  but  it  is  obvious  "*•*• 
that  the  deep  depressions  which  thus  secured  the  city  must 
have  always  been  a  natural  trench,  much  as  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  on  a  larger  scale,  was  to  the  whole  country.  They 
acted  as  its  natural  defence ;  they  also  determined  its  natural 
boundaries.  The  city,  wherever  else  it  spread,  could  never 
overleap  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  or  of  Hinnom ;  and  those 
two  fosses,  so  to  speak,  became  accordingly,  as  in  the  analogous 
case  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Etruria,  the  Necropolis  of  Jerusa- 
lem. This  distinction  made  it  again  doubly  impossible  for  the 
city  of  the  living  to  protrude  itself  into  the  city  of  the  dead ; 
and,  as  the  southern  ravine  had  already  given  a  name  to  the 
infernal  fires  of  the  other  world,  so  in  Mussulman  and 
Medieval  traditions,  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron  was  identified 
with  the  VaUey  of  Jehoshaphat',  or  of  the  **  Divine  Judgment;" 
and  long  regarded  by  the  pilgrims  of  both  religions  as  the 
destined  scene  of  the  Judgment  of  the  World.  The  compres- 
sion between  these  vaUeys  probably  occasioned  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  Jerusalem  is  built  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity  in 
itseir."  It  is  an  expression  not  inapplicable  even  to  the 
modem  city,  as  seen  from  the  east.  But  it  was  still  more 
appropriate  to  the  original  city,  if,  as  seems  probable,  the 
valley  of  Tjrropoeon  formed  in  earlier  times  a  fosse  within  a 
fosse,  shutting  in  Zion  and  Moriah  into  one  compact  mass, 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth\ 

>  2SMn.T.  8;lChr.  xL0.  **DMheth  if  we  ooald  sappose    thftt    Zion^tlM 

them  againit  the  predpioe,"  eeems  on  original   dty  of   DaTid— occnpied   part 

the  whole  the  safott  rendering  of  the  of  what  ia  called  Moriah,   the  oblong 

passage  obaenrely  translated  and  trans-  mass    of    n>ck    which    sopports     the 

posed,  '*  Oetteth  np  to  the  gutter.**  Mosqne   of  Omar,    and    which    most 

*  Joel  UL  2.               '  Psalm  cjoriJ.  8.  haTc  been  shnt  in  by  the  Tyropceon  ou 

^This  would  be  still  more  the  case,  the  north,  by  the   raTine   of  Hinnom 
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But  this  compactness  and  smallness — though  in  itself  a  fitting 
characteristic  of  the  capital  of  that  territory  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  remarkable  for  the  same  reason  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  then  known  world — was  not  such  as  to  exclude 
future  growth.  Hemmed  in  as  it  was  on  three  sides  by  the 
ravines,  on  the  western  side  it  was  comparatively  open.  A 
slight  depression,  indeed,  runs  beneath  what  is  now  its  wall  on 
that  side ;  stiU,  to  speak  generally,  it  is  joined  by  its  western 
and  north-western  sides  to  the  large  table-land  which  rises  in 
the  midst  of  Judaea,  extending  from  the  ridge  of  St.  Elias  on 
the  south  to  the  ridge  of  Bireh  on  the  north,  from  the  hills  of 
Gibeon  on  the  west  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  east.  In 
this  point,  again,  its  situation  is  peculiar.  Almost  all  the 
other  cities  of  Palestine  were  placed,  like  Hebron,  or  Samaria, 
or  Jezreel,  on  the  crest  of  some  hill,  or  like  Shechem,  within 
some  narrow  valley  which  admitted  of  little  expansion.  But 
Jerusalem  had  always  an  outlet  on  the  west  and  north,  and 
though  it  was  not  till  the  latest  period  of  her  existence  that 
the  walls,  under  Herod  Agrippa,  were  pushed  far  beyond 
their  ancient  limits  in  those  directions,  yet  the  gardens,  and 
orchards,  and  suburbs  must  even  in  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
have  stretched  themselves  over  the  plain.  And  this  plain  was 
encompassed  with  a  barrier  of  heights,  which  shut  out  the 
view  of  Jerusalem  till  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  city, 
and  must  always  have  acted  as  a  defence  to  it. 

4.  It  is  probable  that  these  are  the  heights  alluded  to 
Mountami  ^  ^^  well-known  verse,  "  As  the  mountains  are 
round  J«ra-  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  round  about 
*°^  His  people'."  It  is  true  that  this  image  is  not 
realised,  as  most  persons  familiar  with  our  European  scenery 
would  wish  and  expect  it  to  be  realised.  Jerusalem  is  not 
literally  shut  in  by  mountains,  except  on  the  eastern  side, 
where  it  may  be  said  to  be  enclosed  by  the  arms  of 
Olivet,  with  its  outlying  ridges  on  the  north-east  and 
south-east.  Any  one  facing  Jerusalem  westward,  northward, 
or  southward,  wiU  always  see  the  city  itself  on  an  elevation 
higher  than  the  hills  in    its  immediate  neighbourhood,   its 

on   the  aooth,  and   by  the   Kedron   on      Mr.  Fergusson  and  Mr.  Thni|^) 
the  north  and  eaat     (See  the  Kaaays  of  '  Psalm  cxxt.  2. 
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towers  and  walls  standing  out  against  the  sky,  and  not  against 
any  high  background  such  as  that  which  encloses  the  moun- 
tain towns  and  villages  of  our  own  Cambrian  or  Westmoreland 
valleys.  Nor,  again,  is  the  plain  on  which  it  stands  enclosed 
by  a  continuous  though  distant  circle  of  mountains,  like  that 
which  gives  its  peculiar  charm  to  Athens  and  Innspruck.  The 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  are  of  unequal 
height,  and  only  in  two  or  three  instances — Nebi-Samuel,  Er- 
Bam,  and  Tel-el-Fulil — rising  to  any  considerable  elevation. 
Even  Olivet  is  only  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  top 
of  Mount  Zion.  Still,  they  act  as  a  shelter ;  they  must  be 
surmounted  before  the  traveller  can  see,  or  the  invader  attack, 
the  Holy  City ;  and  the  distant  line  of  Moab  would  always 
seem  to  rise  as  a  wall  against  invaders  from  the  remote  east. 
It  is  these  mountains,  expressly  including  those  beyond  the 
Jordan,  which  are  mentioned  as  '*  standing  round  about  Jeru* 
salem ''  in  another  and  more  terrible  sense,  when,  on  the  night 
of  the  assault  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  armies,  they 
"  echoed  back  "  the  screams  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  captured 
city,  and  the  victorious  shouts  of  the  soldiers  of  Titus.*  The 
situation  of  Jerusalem  was  thus  not  unlike,  on  a  small  scale, 
to  that  of  Rome ;  saving  the  great  difference  that  Rome  was  in  a 
well-watered  plain,  leading  direct  to  the  sea,  whereas  Jerusalem 
was  on  a  bare  table-land,  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  But  each 
was  situated  on  its  own  cluster  of  steep  hills ;  each  had  room 
for  future  expansion  in  the  surrounding  level ;  each,  too,  had 
its  nearer  and  its  more  remote  barriers  of  protecting  hills — 
Rome  its  Janiculum  hard  by,  and  its  Apennine  and  Alban 
mountains  in  the  distance ;  Jerusalem,  its  Olivet  hard  by,  and, 
on  the  outposts  of  its  plain,  Mizpeh,  Gibeon,  and  Ramah,  and 
the  ridge  which  divides  it  from  Bethlehem. 

5.  This  last  characteristic   of  Jerusalem  brings  us  to  one 
more  feature — ^namely,  its  central  situation.     First,  it    oentnl 
was  pre-eminently  central  with  regard  to  the  two  great    »*o«tioii. 
tribes  of  the  south — which  at  the  time  when  the  choice  was 
made  by  David,  were  the  chief  tribes  of  the  whole  nation,  the 

1  (Tvrixffi  8)  ii  vWm  mU  r^  Wfi(  Sfni      gnrroiuiduig  mowiiftisB**  wort  not  thoM 
(JoMph.  BeU.  Jad.  tI  6,  1).    Thb  sbowt      eloae  tX  hmnd. 
ih*i    in    the    Ti6w  ot   Jowphni   **  the 
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only  two  which  contained  a  royal  house — Judah  and  Benjamin. 
So  long  as  Judah  maintained  its  ground  alone,  Hebron  was  its 
natural  capital ;  but  from  the  moment  that  it  became  the  head 
of  the  nation,  another  home  had  to  be  sought  nearer  its  neigh- 
hour,  at  this  time  its  rival  tribe.  Such  a  spot  exactly  was 
Jebus,  or  Jerusalem.  The  ancient  city,  as  belonging  to  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  had  been  excluded  equally  from  the 
boundaries  of  either  tribe.  The  limits  of  Judah  reached  along 
the  plain  up  to  the  edge  of  the  vaUey  of  Hinnom,  and  then 
abruptly  paused.  The  limits  of  Benjamin  in  like  manner 
crept  over  Olivet  to  the  same  point.  But  the  rocky  mass  on 
which  the  Jebusite  fortress  stood  was  neutral  ground,  in  the 
very  meeting-point  of  the  two  tribes.  From  the  summit  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives — almost  from  the  towers  of  Zion — could 
be  seen  Gibeah,  the  capital  of  Benjamin,  on  its  conical  hill  to 
the  north ;  and  the  distant  hills,  though  not  the  actual  city* 
of  Hebron,  to  the  south. 

Yet  again,  Jerusalem  was  on  the  ridge,  the  broadest  and  most 
strongly  marked  ridge  of  the  backbone  of  the  complicated  hills, 
which  extend  through  the  whole  country  from  the  Desert  to  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  Every  wanderer,  every  conqueror,  every 
traveller,  who  has  trod  the  central  route  of  Palestine  fit)m  north 
to  south,  must  have  passed  through  the  table-land  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  the  water-shed  between  the  streams,  or  rather  the 
torrent-beds  which  find  their  way  eastward  to  the  Jordan,  and 
those  which  pass  westward  to  the  Mediterranean.  Abraham, 
as  he  journeyed  from  Bethel  to  Hebron ;  Jacob,  as  he  wandered 
on  his  lonely  exile  from  Beersheba  to  Bethel ;  the  Levite',  <5n 
his  way  from  Bethlehem  to  Gibeah ;  Joshua,  as  he  forced  his  way 
from  Jericho,  and  met  the  kings  in  battle  at  Gibeon ;  the 
Philistines,  as  they  came  up  fit>m  the  maritime  plain,  and 
pitched  in  Michmash, — no  less  than  Pompey,  when,  in  later 
times,  he  came  up  from  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  or  the 
Crusaders,  when  they  came  from  Tyre,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  attacking  Jerusalem, — must  all  have  crossed  the 
territory  of  Jebus. 

II.  From  what  may  be  called  the  external  situation  of 

^  JnJgei  xix.  11. 
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Jerusalem,  we  pass  to  its  internal  relations.  And  here  we 
exchange  a  sphere  of  perfect  certainty  for  a  mass  of  interior  of 
topographical  controversy  unequalled  for  its  extent,  for  J«r"»l««»' 
its  confusion,  and  for  its  bitterness.  If  the  materials,  however 
slight,  on  which  our  judgment  was  to  be  formed  were  all 
before  us,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  unravel  the 
entanglement.  But  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  data  exist, 
perhaps  in  abundance,  but  they  are  inaccessible.  When 
Jerusalem  can  be  excavated,  we  shall  be  able  to  argue ;  till 
then,  the  dispute  is  for  the  most  part  as  hopeless  as  was  that 
concerning  the  Boman  Forum,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
pedestal  of  the  column  of  Phocas.  But  without  descending 
into  the  controverted  details,  two  or  three  broad  facts  emerge, 
which  may  be  stated  without  fear  of  future  contradiction. 

1.  Whatever  may  be  the  adjustment  of  the  names  of  the 
heights  on  which  Jerusalem  stands,  the  peculiarity  HiUiof 
imparted  to  its  general  aspect  and  to  its  history  by  *^*  ^*i- 
these  various  heights  is  incontestable.  Even  in  the  earlier 
times,  when  the  city  was  still  compact  and  narrow,  there  are 
traces  of  its  double  form.  An  upper  and  a  lower  city, — 
possibly  the  dry  rock'  of  "  Jebus,"  or  "  Zion,"  the  "  City  of 
David,"  as  distinct  from  the  Mountain  of  the  Vision  (Moriah), 
in  whose  centre  arose  the  perennial  spring,  the  "  City  of 
Solomon," — are  dimly  discerned  in  the  first  period  of  Jerusa- 
lem'. But  it  was  in  its  latest  period  that  this  multiplicity  of 
eminences,  which  it  shares,  though  in  a  smaller  compass^  with 
Bome  and  Constantinople,  came  into  play.  Then,  as  now, 
the  broken  surface  of  the  slopes  of  Jerusalem  arrested  the 
attention  both  of  Tacitus  and  Josephus — "  the  irregular  out- 
line," the  ''high  hills,"  the  winding  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  walls,  were  present  to  them,  as  they  have  been  to 
the  lively  imagination  of  the*  modem  poet  and  historian  to 
whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  describe  the  last  days  of  the  Holy 

*  See  Ewald^s  Getehiehie,  iii.  155.  peace,*'  may  hare  been  firei  giTen  from 

'It    ie    poesible   thftl   this   doable  the    same    rision   thai    originated    the 

ezifltenoe    may    haTO    giren    the   daal  name  of ''Moriah,**  2  Chr.  iiL  1.    Com- 

form  to  the  name  of    "  Jenualatm,**  pare    "in  Salem  is  his   'ooTert* — hii 

which    superseded    the    old    form    of  '  den  *    in  Zion  **   (Ps.   Izxri.  1),    the 

Jemsaletik    It   ib   possible,    too,    that  **  Mowni  of  the  daughter  of  Zi<m,  the 

the  name  of  JerutcUetn,   "tiie  rision  of  Aitt  of  Jern-salem/'  Isa.  x.  82. 
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City'.  But  it  was  from  more  than  a  mere  artistic  interest  {hat 
these  several  points  of  the  broken  ground  of  Jerusalem  were 
80  carefully  recorded.  In  the  earlier  sieges — so  far  as  the 
history  is  concerned — ^the  city  might  have  stood  on  a  single 
eminence,  like  Ashdod  or  Samaria.  But  in  the  last  siege  by 
Titus,  everything  turns  on  the  variety  and  number  of  posts 
which  the  four  hills  of  Jerusalem  presented,  not  merely  to  the 
besieged  against  the  besiegers,  and  to  the  besiegers  against  the 
besieged,  but  to  the  besieged  against  each  other.  If,  in  its 
earlier  days,  in  its  more  natural  aspect,  Jerusalem  was  the  like- 
ness  of  a  city  that  is  at  unity  with  itself,  in  later  times  its 
divergent  summits  curiously  represent  to  us  the  fatal  type  of 
the  house  which  fell,  because  it  was  divided  against  itself. 

2.  Whatever  differences  have  arisen  about  the  other  hills  of 
TheTample  Jerusalem,  there  is  no  question  that  the  mount  on 
Mount  which  the  Mosque  of  Omar  stands,  overhanging  the 
VaUey  of  the  Kedron,  has  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  if  not  of 
David,  been  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  ground  in  Jerusalem. 
And  on  this  hill,  whatever  may  be  the  controversies  respecting 
the  apportionment  of  its  several  parts,  or  the  traces  of  the 
various  architecture  which  from  the  time  of  Solomon  down- 
wards has  been  reared  on  its  rocky  sides  and  surface,  two 
natural  objects  remain,  each  of  the  highest  historical  interest. 
The  Rock  High  in  the  centre  of  the  platform  rises  the  remarkable 
of  the  rock,  now  covered  by  the  dome  of  "the  Sakrah*." 
^*  It  is  irregular  in  its  form,  and  measures  about  sixty 
feet  in  one  direction,  and  fifty  feet  in  the  other.  It 
projects  about  five  feet  above  the  marble  pavement,  and  the 
pavement  of  the  mosque  is  twelve  feet  above  the  general  level 
of  the  enclosure,  making  this  rise  seventeen  feet  above  the 
ground  ....  It  appears  to  be  the  natural  surface  of  Mount 
Moriah ;  in  a  few  places  there  are  marks  of  chiseling ;  but  its 
south-east  comer  is  an  excavated  chamber,  to  which  there  is  a 

>  See  HiliDAD*!  exoeUent    deseription  enee  are,   '*  hemmed  in  almoit  on  all 

of  Jenualem,   both  in  the  third  Tolome  ndei  by  itiD  loltier  mountains.*' 

of  the  Hictory  of  the  Jewi  (16—17),  '  I  quote  from    the    onlj    anihentie 

and  itiU  more  itrikingly  in    the   first  aooonnt,  thai  bj  Mr.  Catherwood,  giten 

Tolnme  of  the  History  of  ChrisUanity,  in  Bartlett*B   WaUu   about    Jeniaalem, 

p.   S18.     In  that  dewTiptiott  the   only  pp.  156,  168. 
words    whidi    an     eye-witosM    would 
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descent  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  This  chamber  is  irregular  in 
form,  and  its  superficial  area  is  about  six  hundred  feet ;  the  aver- 
age height  seven  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  tockj  cave  there  is  a 
circular  slab  of  marble,  which  being  struck,  makes  a  hollow  sound, 
thereby  showing  that  there  is  a  well,  or  excavation,  beneath.'* 

This  mass  of  rock  must  always  have  been  an  essential 
feature  or  a  strange  disfigurement  of  the  Temple  area.  The 
time  for  arriving  at  a  positive  conclusion  respecting  it  is 
not  yet  come.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  various 
explanations  respecting  it,  fabulous  or  historical,  during  the 
successive  stages  of  its  known  history*. 

(a).  The  Christians,  before  the  Mussulman  occupation  of 
Syria,  regarded  it  as  the  rock  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  as 
such — so  different  was  the  feeling  of  the  Christian  world  with 
regard  to  the  Old  Testament  between  the  fifth  century  and  our 
own — used  every  effort  to  defile  it. 

(b).  By  the  successors  of  Caliph  Omar,  if  not  by  the  Caliph 
himself,  it  was  invested  with  a  sanctity  only  less  than  that  of 
the  Kaaba  of  Mecca ;  believed  to  be  the  rock  of  Jacob's  pillow 
at  Bethel;  the  stone  of  prophecy,  which  would  have  fled  on 
the  extinction  of  that  gift,  but  which  was  forcibly  detained  by 
the  angels  in  anticipation  of  the  visit  of  Mahomet  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  his  nocturnal  flight,  when  it  bowed  to  receive  him,  and 
retained  the  impression  of  his  feet  as  he  mounted  the  celestial 
Borak.  The  belief  in  its  suspended  state  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  fable  of  the  suspension  of  the  Prophet's  tomb. 
Within  the  cave  every  prayer  is  supposed  to  be  granted,  and  in 
the  well  are  believed  to  rest  the  souls  of  the  departed,  between 
death  and  the  Resurrection'. 

(c).  Recovered  by  the  Crusaders,  it  was  exhibited  as  the 
scene  of  the  Apparition  of  the  angel  to  Zacharias,  and  of  the 
Circumcision  of  Christ.     The  footmark  of  Mahomet  was  then 


'  It  niAy  possibly  be  the  "lapis 
pertusas**  (perforated  stooe)  used  as 
the  Jews*  wailiDg-place  in  the  fourth 
century.  Bat  this  must  be  very 
donbtfnl. 

*  The  belief  was  that  the  liring  oonld 
hdd  oonTene  with  these  sonls  at  the 
month  of  the  well  abont  any  disputed 
matter  which  lay  in  the  power  of  the 


dead  to  solte.  It  was  dosed,  because  a 
mother  going  to  speak  to  her  dead  son, 
was  so  much  agitated  at  the  sound  of 
his  Toioe  from  below,  that  she  threw 
herself  into  the  well  to  join  him,  and 
disappeared.  This  was  the  story  related 
to  me  at  Jerusalen.  A  less  pleasing 
Tersion  is  giTsn  by  CSatharwood  (Bart- 
letf  s  Walks,  154). 
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represented  as  the  trace  left,  when  He  went  out  of  the  Temple 
to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Jews*. 

{d).  In  modem  times  it  has  been  the  centre  of  the  most 
conflicting  theories  of  sacred  topography.  Mr.  Fergusson* 
(chiefly  from  architectural  arguments)  has  maintained  that  the 
dome  of  the  Sakrah  is  the  Church  of  Constantine,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  rock  beneath  is  the  rock  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Mr.  Falconer  and  Mr.  Thrupp  suppose  it  to  be  the  rock,  or 
part  of  the  rock,  on  which  stood  the  tower  of  Antonia. 
Professor  Willis  urges  its  claim  to  be  the  rock  of  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah,  selected  by  David,  and  afterwards  continued 
by  Solomon  and  by  Zerubbabel,  as  the  **  unhewn  stone  "  on  which 
to  build  the  Altar ;  the  cave  within  being  the  sink  described  in 
the  Talmud  as  that  into  which  the  blood  and  offial  of  the 
sacrifices  were  drained  off.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  measurements 
of  the  area  would  allow  of  it,  this  last  hjrpothesis  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory,  except  so  far  as  it  fails  to  produce  adequate 
examples  of  a  rock  so  high  and  so  rugged  used  for  either  the 
purposes  of  a  threshing-floor  or  an  altar*. 

Meanwhile  the  rock  remains,  whatever  be  its  origin,  the  most 
curious  monument  of  Old  Jerusalem,  and  not  the  least  so,  from 
the  unrivalled  variety  of  associations  which  it  has  gathered  to 
itself  in  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries. 

All  accounts  combine  in  asserting  that  the  water  of  the  two 
8  *  in  pools  of  Siloam,  as  well  as  that  of  the  many  fountains 
the  Temple-  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  proceeds  from  a  living  spring 
^  beneath  the  Temple-vaults.     There  was  no  period 

of  its  history  when  such  a  provision  would  not  have  been 
important  to  the  Temple  for  the  ablutions  of  the  Jewish,  no 
less  than  of  the  Mussulman,  worship ;  or  to  the  city,  which  else 
was  dry  even  to  a  proverb.    It  was  the  treasure  of  Jerusalem 


>  Snvnlf;  p.  40. 

>  See  Chap.  XIY. 

'  One  argument  which  ProfesMr 
Willk  hat  omitted  in  &Toar  of  hit 
podtioQ  may  be  notioed.  In  1  Chr.  xxi. 
20,  21,  it  it  taid  that  **0rnan  and 
hit  four  aont  hid  tJUm»4lvet,^*  apparently 
within  the  thrething-floor,  for  it  it 
added  that,  at  Darid  came  to  Oman, 
'*  Omam  loohd  and  went  oit<  of  the 


threahing-floor.*'  Potiibly  it  wat  cut- 
tomary  to  have  a  care  onder  the  rock 
of  the  threshing-floor  to  conceal  the 
corn — at  in  the  case  of  Gideon  in  the 
wine-presa  under  the  rock  of  Ophrah, 
where  the  altar  wat  afterwardt  raised, 
Jodg.  Ti  11,  20,  21,  24.  A  care  alto 
ezitU  in  connection  with  what  wat  the 
btite  of  the  Bamaritan  altar  on  Gerisim. 
(See  Chap.  V.) 
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— its  support  through  its  numerous  sieges — ^the  "  fons  perennis 
aquffi  **  of  Tacitus* — the  source  of  Milton's 

"  Brook  ihat  flowed 
Hard  by  the  oracle  of  God.'* 

But  more  than  this,  it  was  the  image  which  entered  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  prophetical  idea  of  Jerusalem.  "  There  is 
a  river  [a  perennial  river],  the  streams'  whereof  shall  make  glad 
the  city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most 
High."  "  All  my  fresh  springs  shall  be  in  thee*."  "  Draw 
water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation*."  In  EzekieVs  vision*  the 
thought  is  expanded  into  a  vast  cataract  flowing  out  through 
the  Temple-rock  eastward  and  westward  into  the  ravines  of 
Hinnom  and  Kedron,  till  they  swell  into  a  mighty  river, 
fertilising  the  desert  of  the  Dead  Sea.  And  with  still  greater 
distinctness  the  thought  appears  again,  and  for  the  last  time, 
in  the  discourse,  when  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  **  in  the 
last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast  [of  Tabernacles],  Jesus 
stood  and  cried,  saying.  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
me,  ....  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water'." 

3.  In  every  approach  to  the  modem  Jerusalem,  the  first  and 
most  striking  feature — in  the  approach  from  the  B^jdingi, 
south,  the  only  striking  feature, — ^is  the  long  line  Walla  and 
of  walls  and  towers.  Most  eastern  cities  are  entered  **^"^ 
gradually.  Cairo,  Damascus,  Beyrout,  have  outstepped  the 
limits  of  their  ancient  fortifications,  and  the  lesser  towns, 
such  as  Hebron  and  Nablous,  have  not  that  protection.  But 
Jerusalem  is  in  the  singular  position  of  a  city  of  sufficient 
importance,  if  not  for  its  size,  at  least  for  its  dignity,  to  have 
deserved  a  circuit  of  walls,  whilst  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  so 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  wild  villagers  and  still  wilder 
Bedouins  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  has  not  ventured  to 
pass  beyond  its  fortifications.  The  same  terror  which  has 
collected  the  entire  population  of  Palestine  from  isolated 
houses  into  villages',  has  confined  the  population  of  its  capital 
within  the  city  walls.    With  the  exception  of  the  caves  and 

>  Tae.  Hirt.  r.  12.  Mhu  xii.  8. 

«  Pa.  xlTi.  4.     The  word   ««  Kaliar,"  »  Exek.  xlTii.  1—5  ;  tee  Chapter  VIL 

exelndea  the  Kedroo.  *  John  tIL  87,  88. 

»  Pi.  IxxxTii.  7.  '  See  Chapter  II.  p.  185. 
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hovels  of  the  aknost  savage  inhabitants  of  Siloam,  no  ordinary 
habitation  can  be  fixed  outside ;  the  town  is  entirely  enclosed, 
the  gates  locked  at  night,  and  the  present  walls — ^which  date 
from  the  time  of  the  great  Ottoman  Sultan,  Selim  I,  conqueror 
of  Egypt  in  the  year  of  the  European  Reformation — thus 
become  an  essential  feature  in  every  view  of  the  place  from 
within  or  from  without 

This  to  a  certain  extent  must  have  been  the  case  always : 
Jerusalem  must  at  all  times  have  been  in  a  state  of  insecurity 
too  great  to  allow  of  any  neglect  of  her  fortifications.  From 
first  to  last,  History  and  Poetry  are  always  recurring  to  the 
mention  of  her  walls  and  gates  and  towers.  ''Walk  about 
Zion — go  round  about  her,  tell  the  towers  thereof;  mark  well 
her  bulwarks*/'  David,  Solomon,  Hezekiah  are  aU  concerned 
in  the  fortifications  of  the  city  of  the  Monarchy.  To  have 
raised  the  walls  of  the  city  of  the  Restoration  was  the  chief 
glory  of  Nehemiah.  Herod's  walls  and  towers^  called  after  the 
favourites  of  his  court  and  family,  were  amongst  his  most 
celebrated  works.  The  Temple  itself  was  a  fortress  of  massive 
foundations  and  gigantic  gateways  on  every  side;  the  walls 
great  and  high,  with  the  gates  of  precious  stone,  furnished  the 
chief  images  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  and  the  idea  of  the  **  chief  comer-stone,"  and 
of  the  **  stones  "  of  the  living  Temple  of  God,  which  pervades 
the  Evangelical  and  Apostolical  imagery,  was  suggested,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  vast  masses  of  stone  which,  whether  of  the 
date  of  Solomon  or  Herod,  form  so  imposing  a  part  of  the 
existing  walls  of  the  ancient  Temple-area.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  distinction  which  set  off  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
city  against  the  other  towns  of  Palestine.  Of  these  the  modem 
walls  give,  as  has  been  observed,  some  notion.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  modem  buildings.  With  the  one  exception 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  it  is  difficult  to  raise  up  to 
the  mind's  eye,  from  the  ruins  of  the  present  Jerusalem,  the 
magnificent  sight  which,  in  the  times  both  of  the  Davidic  and 
the  Herodian  monarchy,  must  have  presented  itself  to  any  spec- 
tator.    Other  residences  of  regal  luxury  arose  elsewhere, — as 

1  Fnlm  xlTiu.  12,  18. 
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we  shall  see  in  Shechem  and  Samaria, — but  Jerusalem  only  was 
a  city  of  palaces.  Compared  with  the  other  villages  and  towns 
of  Palestine,  contrasted  with  the  mountain-wilderness  of  its  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  splendid 
and  dazzling  spectacle.  What  was  the  architecture,  what  the 
colour,  what  the  form  of  these  palaces,  we  know  not ;  even  the 
Temple  is  only  to  be  restored  by  imperfect  guesses.  But 
it  was  this  general  aspect  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
Psalmists  and  prophets — **  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion;"  "  on  the  sides  of  the  north  is 
the  city  of  the  Great  King;"  "God  is  well  known  in  her 
palaces;"  ''consider  her  palaces \"  And  after  its  adornment 
by  Herod  the  Great,  it  is  probable  that  no  city  of  the  East, 
except  Antioch,  even  no  city  of  the  West,  except  Rome, 
equalled  the  external  splendour  of  Jerusalem'. 

This  was  the  ancient  peculiarity  of  its  appearance.  The 
modem  peculiarity  is  still  more  characteristic.  If,  as  ^  . 
we  have  before  observed,  Palestine  is  a  land  of  ruins, 
still  more  emphatically  may  it  be  said  that  Jerusalem  is  a  city  of 
ruins.  Here  and  there  a  regular  street,  or  a  well-built  European 
house  emerges  from  the  general  crash,  but  the  general  appearance 
is  that  of  a  city,  which  has  been  burnt  down  in  some  great 
conflagration';  and  this  impression  is  increased  to  the  highest 
degree  when,  on  penetrating  below  the  surface,  the  very  soil  on 
which  the  city  stands  is  found  to  be  composed  of  ruins  of 
houses,  aqueducts,  and  pillars,  reaching  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet  below  the  foundations  of  the  present  houses.  This 
circumstance  is  important,  not  only  as  imparting  to  the  city  its 
remarkable  form  and  colour,  but  also  as  telling  the  story  of  its 
eventful  course.  The  old  Jerusalem  is  buried  in  the  overthrow 
of  her  seventeen  captures.  Even  if  the  city  were  to  be  rebuilt 
once  more,  the  soil  on  which  its  new  foundations  must  be  laid 
would  bear  witness  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  image  of  her 
earlier  desolation ;  "  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  poured  out  at 
the  top  of  every  street*;"  "they  have  made  Jerusalem  a  heap 

1  PHOm  xItuL  2,  3,  12.  Romans,  rol.  t.  859,  427. 

'  See  the  expression  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  '  *'The  houses  of  Jerusalem  look  as 

Y.  14)  Hierot^ynuif    longi   elarUsitna  if  they  had  been  burnt  dovm  many  oen- 

vrbiuni  Orientia^  non  Judam  modOf  as  turies  ago."     Richardson,  ii.  268. 

expanded    in    Merivale's  Hist    of  the  *  Lam.  W,  1. 
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of  stones';"  ''not  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another,  that 
shall  not  be  thrown  down'.*' 

The  ruinous  state  of  Jerusalem  is,  doubtless,  in  chief  part  owing 
Si^r^.  to  the  hand  of  man.  But  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
qnaket.  Palestine,  we  must  not  overlook  the  effect  of  earth- 
quake.  Situated  on  its  high  mountain-plateau,  it  is  said  to  be 
more  free  from  this  calamity  than  the  cities  in  the  Jordan 
valley  or  on  the  sea-coast.  But  the  very  fact  of  this  comparative 
exemption  must  make  the  occurrence  of  these  visitations  more 
remarkable ;  and  we  are  told  that  *'  scarcely  a  year  passes 
without  a  shock ;  "  that  sometimes  the  city  has  been  wholly 
destroyed*.  On  more  than  one  occasion  of  lesser  importance, 
bursts  of  subterranean  fire  from  the  ground  of  Jerusalem  have 
coincided  with  historical  events  so  remarkable,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  if  the  bystanders  regarded  the  concurrence  as  provi- 
dential; once  on  the  sacrilegious  opening  of  the  tomb 
of  David,  and  again,  on  Julian's  attempt  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  Temple.  But  of  such  manifestations  at 
Jerusalem,  there  have  been  two  so  memorable,  as  to  have  left 
enduring  traces  in  the  sacred  records.  One  was  the  tremendous 
earthquake,  already  mentioned,  in  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
XJzziah.  A  long  tradition  preserved  the  recollection  of  the 
event,  and  connected  it*  directly  with  the  personal  calamity 
of  the  unfortunate  king.  "  It  was,"  so  Josephus*  tells  the 
story,  ''just  as  Uzziah  was  entering  the  Temple,  that  the 
building  suddenly  started  asunder ;  the  light  flashed  through, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  leprosy  rushed  into  the  king's 
face. «-  The  hills  around  felt  the  shock,  and  a  memorial  of 
the  crash  was  long  preserved  in  a  large  fragment  of  rock, 
or  landslip,  which,  rolling  down  from  the  western  hill, 
[probably  that  now  called  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel]  blocked 
up  the  royal  gardens  between  that  hill  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys,  by  the  spring  of  Enrogel*." 
No  traces  of  this  convulsion  are  now  visible,  and  by  a  singular 

*  Pi.  Ixzix.  1.  opened — ihowed  the  bine  iky  abore,  umI 

'  Matt.  xzIt.  S«  Again  oloeed. 

*Tobl«ri  DenkU&tter  mi  Jenmlem,  *  JoMph.  Ant  IX.  x.  4. 

p.  84.  I WM  told  that  on  one  of  theee  ocoa-  *  Joeephoi  eayt  *Ep<»y«.    It  can  hardly 

■ioni  at  a  family  were  eeated  at  their  mid-  be  doubted  that  the  above  aUtement  b 

day  meal,  the  domeahaped  roof  saddenly  the  true  explanation. 
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omission,  characteristic  of  the  soberness  of  spirit  elsewhere 
observable  in  the  sacred  writers,  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  Prophetical  visions  of 
that  period  are  full  of  the  imagery  of  a  visitation  which  brought 
before  them  in  so  powerful  a  manner  the  presence  of  God.  To 
Amos,  it  seemed  as  though  the  Lion  of  God  were  roaring  from 
the  caverns  of  the  lair  of  Zion\  To  Isaiah  the  opening  of  his 
mission  revealed  itself,  ''  in  the  year  tha|t  King  Uzziah  died,'' 
if  not  in  the  very  shock  of  the  earthquake  itself,  yet  in  a  con- 
vulsion like  to  it  which  '*  moved  *'  the  solid  gateway  of  the 
Temple,  and  "  filled  the  house  with  smoke*."  To  Zechariah*,  the 
rending  of  the  hills,  as  described  by  Josephus,  was  an  image  of 
the  yet  more  terrible  rending  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which 
should  "  cleave  in  the  midst  thereof  towards  the  east  and  towards 
the  west — a  very  great  *  ravine; '  and  half  of  the  mountain  shall 
move  towards  the  north,  and  half  of  it  towards  the  south ;  and 
ye  shall  flee  to  the  *  ravine'  of  the  mountains,  for  ye  shall  flee 
like  as  ye  fled  from  before  the  earthquake,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah 
King  of  Judah."  And,  if  this  ancient  earthquake  was  made  so 
powerful  a  means  of  reviving  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation, 
there  is  a  still  grander  significance  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  crisis 
of  the  greatest  event  which  Jerusalem  ever  witnessed,  there  was 
"  darkness  over  all  the  land  "  at  noon  day,  even  as  in  the 
time  of  Amos,  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  darkness  and  not  light^ 
very  dark  and  no  brightness  in  it ; "  that  "  the  veil  of  the 
Temple,"  even  as  on  the  former  occasion  the  Temple  itself, 
"  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  "  that  "  the 
earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent,"  even  as  those  of  old  in  the 
ravine  of  Hinnom ;  that,  at  the  same  moment,  as  it  would 
seem,  "  the  graves  were  opened," — the  long  tiers  of  sepulchres 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  ....  *'and  they  that  saw  the  earth- 
quake feared  greatly*."  Such  concomitants  are  indeed  eclipsed 
by  the  moral  greatness  of  the  events  which  they  accompany. 
But  the  fact  that  they  are  known  to  have  occurred  on  the 
same  ground,  gives  additional  t^ce  and  expression  both  to  the 
accuracy  and  to  the  awfulness  of  the  narrative. 

'  AmoB  t  2  ;  iL  8.  ix. — idr,  is  the  work  of  tai  earlier  pro- 

'  In.  Ti  1 — 4.  pket  of  that  name. 
'  Zech.  xir.  4,  5.    ThiipasMge  ia  one  *  Amoe  t.  20. 

of  the  maoy  indicatioiia  that  S^bariah  *  Matt.  xxriL  01 — 54. 
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III.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  ''the   'mountains* 
The  MouKT  which  stand  round  about  Jerusalem  "  are  for  the  most 
Of  OuvEt.  p^j.^  ^^  remote  to  enter  into  any  consideration  of  the 
situation  or  internal  relations  of  the  city  itself.     There  are 
none  on  the  south  nearer  than  the  ridge  of  St.  Elias,  none  on 
the  west  nearer  than  Nebi-Samuel,  none  on  the  north  nearer 
than  Gibeah  or  Ramah.     But  on  the  east  the  city  is  imme- 
diately enclosed   by  a  long  ridge,   itself  with   four  distinct 
summits,  one  outlier  starting  off  to  the  north,  and  another 
to  the  south.     This  ridge  is  that  known  both  in  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  as  the  Mount  of  Olives  or  of  the  Olive- 
garden*.   Its  four  summits  are  now  distinguished  by  traditional 
names : — 1.  The  **  Galilee,"  firom  the  supposition  that  there 
the  Angels  stood  and   said,   "  Ye  men   of  Galilee."     2.  The 
"  Ascension,"  covered  by  the  village  and  mosque  and  church 
of  the  Gebel  et-Tur  (the  Arabic  name  for  Olivet,  as  for  all 
elevated  summits,)  on  the  supposed  scene  of  that  event.   3.  The 
"  Prophets,"  from  the  curious  catacomb  called  the  "  Prophets' 
Tombs"  on  its  side.     4.  **The  Mount  of  Offence,"  so  called 
from  Solomon's  idol-worship.     The  northern  outlier  has  been 
in  modem  times  usually  called  ''  Scopus ; "  on  the  supposition 
of  its  identity  with  the  hill  so  called  in  the  Siege  of  Titus ; 
the  southern,  the  "  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,"  marked  from  far 
by  the  single  wind-driven  tree  called  the  "  Tree  of  Judas." 
From  every  roof  of  the  city  this  long  ridge  forms  a  familiar 
feature — so  near,  so  immediately  overhanging  the  town,  that  it 
almost  seems  to  be  within  it.     Even  in  the  more  distant  view 
from  the  summit  of  Nebi- Samuel  the  two  are  so  closely  inter- 
mingled, that  it  is  difficidt  at  first  sight  to  part  the  outline  of 
the  village  on  the  top  of  Olivet  from  the  outline  of  the  town 
and  walls  of  Jerusalem  itself. 

The  olives  and  oliveyards,  from  which  it  derived  its  name, 
must  in  earlier  times  have  clothed  it  far  more  completely  than 
at  present.  Now  it  is  only  in  the  deeper  and  more  secluded 
slope  leading  up  to  the  northernmost  summit  that  these 
venerable  trees  spread  into  anything  like  a  forest.  And  in 
those  times — as  we  see  from  the  name  of  Bethany  (House  of 

1  AcU  L  12,  rw  ^XiuMrof,  tmuUtod  OliTetom  in  the  Vulgate,  and  heooe  **  OliTet." 
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Dates),  and  from  the  allusions  after  the  Captivity  and  in  the 
Gospel  History — ^myrtle-groves,  pines,  and  palm-trees*,  all  of 
which  have  now  disappeared,  must  have  made  it  a  constant 
resort  for  pleasure  and  seclusion.  Two  gigantic  cedars,  pro- 
bably amongst  the  very  few  in  Palestine,  stood  near  its  summit, 
under  which  were  four  shops  where  pigeons  were  sold  for  puri- 
fication*. The  olive  and  fig  now  alone  remain ;  the  olive,  still 
in  more  or  less  abundance,  the  fig*  here  and  there  on  the  road- 
side ;  but  both  enough  to  justify  the  Mussulman's  belief,  that 
in  the  oath  in  the  Koran,  "By  the  olive  and  the  fig,'*  the 
Almighty  swears  by  his  favoured  city  of  Jerusalem,  with  this 
adjacent  mountain. 

So  close  a  proximity  at  once  makes  us  expect  to  find  the 
history  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  inseparably  united  with  the 
history  of  the  Holy  City.     To  a  certain  extent  this  was  the 
case.     The  name    by  which  it  is    sometimes    called,   '*the 
mountain  before  (i.e.  east  of )  the  city;"  or  "the  mountain" 
simply,  indicates  its  near  position.     It  was  the  open  ground 
— ^for  pleasure,  for  worship,  for  any  purpose   that  it  might 
serve;  the  "Park" — the  "Ceramicus" — the  "Campus  Martins" 
of  Jerusalem.     Its  green  slopes,  as  seen  in  the  early  spring, 
stand  out  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  dreary  and  withered 
ruins  of  the  city  at  its  foot.     It  was  also,  from  its  situation, 
the   bulwark   against    any  enemy  approaching  from 
the  east ;  the  thoroughfare  of  any  going  or  coming  in  wi2?the^ 
the  direction  of  the  great  Jordan  valley.     It  was  also  wMaenthia- 
in  the  earUer  times  of  Jewish  history,  when  elevation  *""• 
and  sanctity  of  position  were  almost  identical,  the  sacred  place 
of  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.     Long  before  the   conquest  of 
Jebus  by  David,  the  northern  sunmiit  of  Olivet  had,  it  would 
seem,  under  the  name  of  Nob,  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  the 
Tabernacle  after  the   destruction  of  Shiloh  and  the  loss  of 
the   Ark.     Close  within  si^t  of   the   unconquered  fortress 
of  the  Jebusites,  the  worship  of  Israel  was  there  conducted 


1  See  Chapter  II.     These  pftlma  were  '  Lightfoot,  ii.  89. 

of  a  peenlUr  kind,  called  **Zini,"  *'Ga-  *  It    appear*    probable    that    Betb- 

phnatha."    (Sakkah,    iii    1 ;     and    in  phage    \m    m     called    from     ** phage" 

iehwane,  pp.  267,  2«4.)  **  green  figi."     Lightfoot,  ii.  87. 
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daring  all  the  earlier  years  of  Saul,  and  even  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Sanctuary  by  his  violence,  the  sanctity  of 
the  summit  of  Olivet  was  stiU  respected*.  David  before  the 
Temple  was  built,  was  wont  to  "worship  God  at  the  top  of 
the  Mount'.**  Solomon,  when,  in  his  later  years,  he  tolerated 
or  adopted  the  idolatrous  rites  of  his  foreign  wives,  made  ''  high 
places'*  of  the  three  summits  "  on  the  right-hand,  [that  is,  on 
the  south  side]  of  the  Mount  of  Corruption*.**  And  this  Mount 
of  Corruption — apparently  the  same  northern  summit  of  Nob 
— was  the  spot  where  the  sacrifice  of  the  "red  heifer**  was 
performed,  as  the  only  sacrifice  which  was  to  take  place 
outside  the  camp  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  therefore  being 
by  analogy  excluded  from  the  Temple-courts,  was  celebrated 
on  the  summit  of  Olivet. 

With  the  exception  of  these  general  allusions,  there  is  but 
one  event  in  the  Old  Testament  which  lends  any  interest  to  its 
heights.  It  was  by  the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet  that  David  went 
up,  on  his  flight  from  Jerusalem  to  Mahanaim,  at  the  news  of 
Absalom's  revolt\  It  was  at  the  top  of  the  Mount  that  he  met 
Hushai,  and  had  his  last  view  of  the  rebellious  city*.  It  was 
Flight  of  a  little  way  past  the  top  that  he  encountered  Ziba 
^^^  and  the  asses,  laden  with  provisions.  It  was  as  he 
descended  the  rough  road  on  the  other  side,  that  "  Shimei  went 


'  It  hMB  been  snggeeted  to  me  by 
Kr.  Thrnpp,  th*t  it  was  to  this  tpot  that 
DaTid  took  the  head  of  Qoliath,  when 
long  before  the  capture  of  the  city  it  ia 
laid  that  *'  he  brought  it  to  Jenualem,'* 
1  Sam.  xriL  54.  **We  know  that  it 
was  in  the  tabernacle  of  Nob  that 
Goliath*!  tword  was  kept  (1  Sam.  xxL  9); 
and  it  may  be  that  in  after-times  Nob 
was  so  &r  regarded  as  belonging  to 
Jenmalem,  that  DaTid^a  bringing  his 
enemy's  head  to  Nob  might  be  described 
as  bringing  it  to  Jemsalem.**  The  oon> 
jectnre  is  too  ingenious  to  be  diarogarded, 
and  has  besides  the  adrantage  of  ex- 
pUining  a  text  which  has  often  been  re- 
garded as  a  Tery  inconyenient  intercala- 
tion, if  not  interpolation.  For  the 
proof  of  the  site  of  Nob,  see  Mr.  Thnipp's 
BsMy,  p.  217. 

*  2  Sam.  XT.  82. 

*  1  Kings  xi.  7  ;  2  Kings  xxiH.  18. 
The  name  of  Mashchtth,  (**oomiption, 


or  ''destmction'*)  which  oocors  in  this 
last  passage,  is  the  word  by  which  the 
summit  of  Oliret  is  alwaya  called  in  the 
account  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Red  Heifer 
in  the  Mishna  (ed.  Surenhusius,  toI.  ri., 
pp.  276,  277,  279).  In  Zuallart's  ••  Voy- 
age  de  Jerusalem  "  (Book  III.,  c.  6  and  7) 
in  the  fifteenth  oentuxy,  the  name  ia 
applied  to  the  HiU  of  Bvil  Counsel  Now, 
under  the  translation  of  *Ofienoe,*  it  ia 
applied  to  the  southern  summit  of  Olirei. 
But  the  distinct  enumeration  in  2  Kings 
xxiiL  18,  of  the  three  sanctuaries  on  the 
soitfAofilaahohith,  dcariy  indicates  that 
Mashchith  itself  must  have  be^  the 
nortkerttmott  of  the  four  summits,  now 
called  *  *  Viri  QalibeL"  Is  it  allowabU  to 
suppose  that  the  place  was  so  called  in 
consequence  of  the  pro&natioii  and  de- 
struction of  the  sanctuary  of  Nob  ? 

*  2  Sam.  XT.  80. 

•  Ibid.  82. 
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along  on  the  side*  of  the  'mountain*  over  against  him,  and 
threw  stones  at  him,  and  cast  dust." 

This  mournful  procession — affecting  as  it  is,  and  linked  with 
every  stage  of  the  ascent  and  descent, — stands  alone  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.     Its  lasting  glory 
belongs  not  to  the  Old  Dispensation,  but  to  the  New. 
Its  very  barrenness  of  interest  in  earlier  times  sets  -^S*  t^^° 
forth  the  abundance  of  those  associations  which  it  <^08pei 
derives  from  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Sacred  History.     ^  ^' 
Nothing,  perhaps,  brings  before  us  more  strikingly  die  contrast 
of  Jewish  and  Chriitian  feeling,  the  abrupt  and  inharmonious 
termination  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, — ^if  it   excludes  the 
culminating  point  of  the  Gospel  History, — than  to  contrast  the 
blank  which  Olivet  presents  to  the  Jewish  pilgrims  of  the 
middle  ages,  only  dignified  by  the  sacrifice  of  "  the  red  heifer ; " 
and  the  vision  too   great  for  words,  which  it  o£fers  to  the 
Christian  traveller  of  all  times,  as  the  most  detailed  and  the 
most  authentic  abiding-place  of  Jesus  Christ.     By  one  of  those 
strange  coincidences,  whether  accidental  or  borrowed,  which 
occasionally  appear  in  the  Rabbinical  writings, — it  is  said  in 
the  Mishna,  that  the  Shechinah,  or  Presence  of  God,  presence  of 
after  having  finally  retired  from  Jerusalem,  "  dwelt "  ^^^^ 
three  years  and  a  half  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  to  see  whether 
the  Jewish  people  would  or  would  not  repent,  calling,  "  Betum 
to  me,  O  my  sons,  and  I  will  return  to  you ;  **  **  Seek  ye  the 
Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  call  upon  Him  while  He  is  near;*' 
and  then,  when  all  was  in  vain,  returned  to  its  own  place'. 
Whether  or  not  this  story  has  a  direct  allusion  to  the  ministra- 
tions of  Christ,  it  is  a  true  expression  of  His  relation,  respec- 
tively to  Jerusalem  and  to  Olivet.     It  is  useless  to  seek  for 
traces  of  His  presence  in  the  streets  of  the  since  ten  times 
captured  city*.     It  is  impossible  not  to  find  them  in  the  free 
space  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Let  us  briefly  go  through  the  points  which  occur  in  the 
Sacred  History,  of  the  last  days  of  Christ,  during  which  alone 
He    appears  for    any    continuous   period    in   Jerusalem  and 

»  2  Sun.  xri.  18.      The  word  ii  pro-      fiwt,  ii.  p.  40, 
perly  ♦rib.'    See  Appendix,  Ttelah.  »  For  U»e  speciAl  tradiUimal  loealitiei 

'  fieland*!  Ptles^iie,  p.  887  ;    Light-      ot  Jernaalem,  see  Chap.  XIV. 
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its  neighbourhood.  From  Bethany  we  must  begin.  A  wild 
mountain-hamlet,  screened  by  an  intervening  ridge 
^'  from  the  view  of  the  top  of  Olivet,  perched  on  its 
broken  plateau  of  rock,  the  last  collection  of  human  habitations 
before  the  desert*hills  which  reach  to  Jericho  —this  is  the  modem 
village  of  el-Azarieh,  which  derives  its  namo  from  its  clustering 
round  the  traditional  site  of  the  one  house  and  grave  which 
give  it  an  undying  interest^  High  in  the  distance  are  the 
Persean  mountains ;  the  foreground  is  the  deep  descent  to  the 
Jordan  valley.  On  the  further  side  of  that  dark  abyss  Martha 
and  Mary  knew  that  Christ  was  abiding  when  they  sent  their 
messenger;  up  that  long  ascent  they  had  often  watched  His 
approach — up  that  long  ascent  He  came  when,  outside  the 
village,  Martha  and  Mary  met  Him,  and  the  Jews  stood  round 
weeping". 

Up  that  same  ascent  He  came,  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  of  His  Passion.  One  night  He  halted  in  the  village,  as 
of  old ;  the  village  and  the  Desert  were  then  all  alive, — as  they 
still  are  once  every  year  at  the  Greek  Easter, — ^with  the  crowd 
of  Paschal  pilgrims  moving  to  and  fro  between  Bethany  and 
Jerusalem.  In  the  morning.  He  set  forth  on  His  journey. 
Three  pathways  lead,  and  probably  always  led,  from 
Bethany  to  Jerusalem* ;  one,  a  long  circuit  over  the 
northern  shoulder  of  Mount  Olivet,  down  the  valley 
which  parts  it  from  Scopus  ;  another  a  steep  footpath 
over  the  summit;  the  third,  the  natural  continuation  of  the 
road  by  which  mounted  travellers  always  approach  the  city  from 
Jericho,  over  the  southern  shoulder,  between  the  summit  which 
contains  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  and  that  called  the ''  Mount 
of  Offence.*'     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last  is  the  road 


Triumphal 
entiy  of 
ChriBtto 
Jenualem. 


*  This  may  be  either  (1)  an  attempt 
to  girt  an  Arabic  form  to  the  Ghreek 
•*Laiaria/*  or  (2)  from  the  Hefarow 
form  '*  Bleaxar.**     (Thmpp,  p.  216). 

*  I  haye  aaid  nothing  of  the  alleged 
tomb  of  Laxami,  haying  nothing  to  iAd 
to  the  statement*  of  other  trarellers,  and 
nothing  to  deduce  from  those  statements. 
It  maj  be  worth  mentioning — what  I 
have  not  seen  elsewhere  described — 
that  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  Tillage,  on  a  rockj  knoll  8.B.  of 
the  road,  are  ruins  of  what  the  Arabs 


call  the  House  of  Martha.  In  the  midst 
of  these  fragments  the  rock  rises  into  a 
block  resembling  the  back  of  an  animal 
witli  its  head  buried  in  the  earth.  This 
is  said  to  be  *'the  Ass  on  which  Isa 
fJesus]  rode.  He  rode  it  to  Martha^s 
house  and  then  turned  it  into  stone." 
The  tradition  is  curious  :  first  as  an  in* 
stance  of  the  coarse  extraTiganoe  which 
perrades  most  of  the  Mussulman  Tendons 
of  Christian  history,  and  secondly  as  a 
dim  reflection  of  the  Qospel  narratiTe. 
'  Most   traTellers,    I  beltSTe,    go    to 
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of  the  Entry  of  Christ,  oot  only  because,  as  just  stated,  it  is 
and  must  always  hare  been,  the  usual  approach  for  horsemen 
and  for  large  caravans,  such  as  then  were  concerned,  but  also 
because  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  approaches  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  narrative  which  follows. 

Two  vast  streams  of  people  met  on  that  day.  The  one 
poured  out'  from  the  city,  and  as  they  came  through  the 
gardens*  whose  clusters  of  palm  rose  on  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  Olivet,  they  cut  down  the  long  branches,  as  was  their 
wont  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  moved  upwards  towards 
Bethany,  with  loud  shouts  of  welcome.  From  Bethany  streamed 
forth  the  crowds  who  had  assembled  there  on  the  previous  night, 
and  who  came  testifying*  to  the  great  event  at  the  sepulchre  of 
Lazarus.  The  road  soon  loses  sight  of  Bethany.  It  is  now  a 
rough,  but  still  broad  and  well-defined  mountain  track,  winding 
over  rock  and  loose  stones ;  a  steep  declivity  below  on  the  left ; 
the  sloping  shoulder  of  Olivet  above  on  the  right ;  fig-trees 
below  and  above,  here  and  there  growing  out  of  the  rocky  soil. 
Along  the  road  the  midtitudes  threw  down  the  branches  which 
they  cut  as  they  went  along^  or  spread  out  a  rude  matting  formed 
of  the  palm-branches  they  had  already  cut  as  they  came  out. 
The  larger  portion — those,  perhaps,  who  escorted  Him  from 
Bethany — unwrapped  their  loose  cloaks  from  their  shoulders, 
and  stretched  them  along  the  rough  path,  to  form  a  momentary 
carpet  as  he   approached*.     The  two   streams  met  midway. 


Bethany  by  Uie  ibird,  and  retain  bj  the 
aeoond,  and  tbos  misa  the  precise  riewt 
#0  important  in  fixing  the  localities  of 
these  events.  I  ezamiaed  all  these,  re- 
turning by  the  third  ;  and  the  result  will 
:^qpear  as  we  proceed.  Seethe  Map  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

1  John  zii.  12,  {hc^'  ^  ^^^^^  «<'  H^ 
^opr^y)  "The  mnltitiide  which  came  to 
th$  fea$C  took  the  branches  of  the  palm- 
trees  (IXo^of  rh  /Sohi  T«»y  ^oiy^Mr). 
....    TIm  multitude  also  met  him  (ko) 

'  MarkxiS,  "haTing  out  the  branches 
(mn^Crrtf)  from  the  gardens'*  {4k  r&y 
oTiMwr).  So  read  the  Vatican  and  Cam- 
bridge KSS.,  and  the  Syriac  and  Coptic 
rersions,  for  4k  rmv  94r9pmif,  *Kyp6t  is 
properly  **a  cultirated  field"  or  "pro- 
perty,** such  as  is  found  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  towns.  Compare  Mark  t. 
14,  **the  city  and  the  fields  ;  **  Matt.  Ti. 
28,  "the  UUes  of  the  field.**  I  hare 
used  the  word  garcUm  as  the  nearest 
approach  which  our  language  affords. 
Sastem  gardens,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  not  flower-gardens,  nor  private  gar- 
dens, but  the  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
fig-enclosures  round  the  town. 

>  <«The  *  multitude*  (6  Sxhos)  that 
was  with  him  when  he  called  Lasarus 
from  the  grave  ....  *was  bearing 
record  *  **  (4ft0^6p«i)f  John  xii  17. 

*  "*The  greater  part  of  the  multitude* 
(6  wXfitfTof  1x^0  'strewed  their  own 
cloaks*  {$irrpm<rap  kmn&p  rk  Iftdfrta) 
in  the  '  road  ;  *  but  others  *  were  cutting 
down  *  branches  from  the  trees,  and  '  were 
strewing  them*  in  the  *road,*  {$Kowrop 
. .  .  4vrp^nnnfO¥)t  Matt.  xid.  8.    Observe 
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Half  of  the  vast  mass,  tumiDg  round,  preceded ;  the  other  half 
followed\  Gradually  the  long  procession  swept  up  and  over 
the  ridge,  where  first  begins  *'  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  "  towards  Jerusalem.  At  this  point  the  first  view  is 
caught  of  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  city.  The  Temple 
and  the  more  northern  portions  are  hid  by  the  slope  of  Olivet 
on  the  right ;  what  is  seen  is  only  Mount  Zion,  now  for  the  most 
part  a  rough  field,  crowned  with  the  Mosque  of  David  and  the 
angle  of  the  western  walls,  but  then  covered  with  houses  to  its 
base,  surmounted  by  the  Castle  of  Herod,  on  the  supposed  site 
of  the  palace  of  David,  from  which  that  portion  of  Jerusalem, 
emphatically  "  The  City  of  David,"  derived  its  name.  It  was  at 
this  precise  point,  "  as  He  drew  near,  at  the  descent  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives*,** — may  it  not  have  been  from  the  sight  thus 
opening  upon  them  ? — that  the  shout  of  triumph  burst  forth 
from  the  multitude,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  !  Blessed 
is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  is  the 
kingdom  that  cometh  of  our  father  Da/vid*  Hosanna  .  .  . 
peace  .  .  .  glory  in  the  highest*.'*  There  was  a  pause  as  the 
shout  rang  through  the  long  defile ;  and,  as  the  Pharisees  who 
stood  by  in  the  crowd*  complained.  He  pointed  to  the  "  stones  ** 
which,  strewn  beneath  their  feetj  would  immediately  "  cry  out  ** 
if  "  these  were  to  hold  their  peace.** 


the  diflerenee  of  the  teiuns. 

ra  IfidruLt  the  'abba*  or  'hyke,*  the 
looee  bUnket  or  cloak  worn  over  the  tnnic 
or  shirt  (x*^^^)*  A  striking  instance  of 
the  practice  i«  mentioned  by  Robinson,  iL 
162,  when  the  inhabitanU  of  Bethlehem 
threw  their  ffarments  under  the  feet  of 
the  hones  of  the  Bngliah  Gonsnl  of 
Damascas,  whose  aid  they  were  imploring. 
The  hranekei  (icAiSoi)  cnt  from  the  trees 
as  thej  went,  (Matt,  zxi  8)  are  different 
from  the  wuUting$  (<rro</3a8f f),  Mark  xi. 
8,  which  they  had  twisted  ont  of  the 
palm -branches  as  they  came.  <rri0as  is 
mraally  a  mattress ;  in  Plato*s  Bep.  ii« 
1872,  it  is  a  mat  made  of  ivy  or  myrtle. 
Here,  in  all  probability,  it  was  hastily 
woTen  of  palm*branches. 

1  Mark  zi.  9.  **Those  that  were  going 
beibrs,  and  those  that  were  following, 
were    sbonting,*'    o2  vjpodryorrff  acal   W 

'  Lake  six.  87,  *'as  He  drew  near, 
•Ten  now,  {^)t  at  the  desoent  of  the 


Mount  of  Olites  (vp^f  rf  ttarafiduru  rw 
Bpovt  TMT  ikeuAtf^  t  e.,  at  the  point  where 
the  road  orer  the  Moont  begins  to  descend. 
This  exactly  applies  to  sndi  a  shoulder  of 
the  lull  as  I  have  described,  and  is  en- 
tirely inapplicable  to  the  first  riew,  the 
first  ''nearing*'  of  the  city,  on  orossinff 
the  direct  summit.  The  exjmsioQ  would 
then  hare  been  "atthetopofthemount.** 
—The  allusion  to  the  **City  of  Darid** 
would  be  appropriate,  eren  if^  as  has  been 
recently  conjectured  (Thrupp's  Ancient 
Jerusalem,  pp.  17—20),  the  name  of 
Zion  had  at  that  time  receiTed  an  appli- 
cation different  from  its  earlier  meaning. 

'  I  hare  Tentured  to  concentrate  the 
expressions  of  Matt  xzL  9,  Mark  xL  9, 
John  xii.  18,  on  the  one  precise  point 
described  by  Luke  xix.  87,  '*  The  whole 
multitude  began  ....  to  praise  God  with 
a  loud  Toice. 

«  Luke  xix.  89.  *'Some  of  the  Phari- 
*  from  the  crowd.*  ** 
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Again  the  procession  advanced.  The  road  descends  a  slight 
declivity,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  city  is  again  withdrawn  behind 
the  intervening  ridge  of  Olivet.  A  few  moments,  and  the  path 
mounts  again,  it  climbs  a  rugged  ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of 
smooth  rock,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  city  bursts  into  view. 
As  now  the  dome  of  the  Mosque  El^Aksa  rises  like  a  ghost 
from  the  earth  before  the  traveller  stands  on  the  ledge,  so  then 
must  have  risen  the  Temple-tower ;  as  now  the  vast  enclosure 
of  the  Mussulman  sanctuary,  so  then  must  have  spread  the 
Temple-courts ;  as  now  the  gray  town  on  its  broken  hills,  so 
then  the  magnificent  city,  with  its  background — long  since 
vanished  away — of  gardens  and  suburbs  on  the  western  plateau 
behind.  Immediately  below  was  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron, 
here  seen  in  its  greatest  depth  as  it  joins  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
and  thus  giving  full  effect  to  the  great  peculiarity  of  Jerusalem, 
seen  only  on  its  eastern  side — its  situation  as  of  a  city  rising 
out  of  a  deep  abyss.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this 
rise  and  turn  of  the  road, — this  rocky  ledge, — was  the  exact 
point  where  the  multitude  paused  again,  and  **  He,  when  He 
beheld  the  city,  wept  over  it" 

Nowhere  else  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  there  a  view  like 
this.  By  the  two  other  approaches,  above  mentioned^  over  the 
summit,  and  over  the  northern  shoidder,  of  the  hill,  the  city 
reveals  itself  gradually ;  there  is  no  partial  glimpse  like  that 
which  has  been  just  described  as  agreeing  so  well  with  the  first 
outbreak  of  popular  acclamation,  still  less  is  there  any  point 
where,  as  here,  the  city  and  Temple  would  suddenly  burst  into 
view,  producing  the  sudden  and  affecting  impression  described 
in  the  Gospel  narrative.  And  this  precise  coincidence  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  traditional  route  of  the  Triumphal 
Entry  is  over  the  summit  of  Olivet ;  and  the  traditional  spot  of 
the  lamentation  is  at  a  place  half-way  down  the  mountain,  to 
which  the  description  is  wholly  inapplicable,  whilst  no  tradition 
attaches  to  this,  the  only  road  by  which  a  large  procession  could 
have  come ;  and  this,  almost  the  only  spot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  which  the  Gospel  narrative  fixes  with  exact  certainty,  is 
almost  the  only  unmarked  spot, — undefiled  or  unhallowed  by 
mosque  or  church,  chapel  or  tower — left  to  speak  for  itself,  that 
here  the  Lord  stayed  His  onward  march,  and  here  His  eyes 
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beheld  what  is  still  the  most  impressive  view  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem  furnishes, — and  the  tears  rushed  forth 
at  the  sight. 

After  this  scene — which,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  con- 
versation  at  the  Well  of  Jacob,  stands  alone  in  the  Gospel 
history  for  the  vividness  and  precision  of  its  localisation — it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  spots  elsewhere  pointed  out 
by  tradition  or  probability  on  the  rest  of  the  Mountain.  They 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  "  Holy  Places  **  of  later 
pilgrimage,  not  to  the  authentic  illustrations  of  the  Sacred 
History.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  to  the  gardens  and  olive- 
yards  which  then,  as  now, — but  probably  with  greater  richness 
of  foliage,  and  greater  security  of  walls  and  watch-towers, — 
covered  the  slopes  of  the  hill.  He  resorted,  as  His  countrymen 
must  always  have  resorted,  for  retirement  and  refreshment  from 
the  crowded  streets  of  the  city.  On  one  of  the  rocky  banks  of 
the  mountain,  immediately  "  over  against  the  Temple,**  He  sate 
The  IiMi  and  saw  the  sun  go  down  over  the  city*,  and  foretold 
Prophecy,     j^  fij^^j  ^Qom*     Bethany,  on  the  further  side,  was  the 

home  to  which  he  retired ;  any  of  the  fig-trees  which  spring  out 
of  the  rocky  soil  on  either  side  of  the  road,  might  be  the  one 
which  bore  no  fruit.  On  the  wild  uplands  which  immediately 
overhang  the  village,  He  finally  withdrew  from  the  eyes  of  His 
The  Afcen-  disciples,  in  a  seclusion  which,  perhaps,  could  nowhere 
■^*^  else  be  found  so  near  the  stir  of  a  mighty  city — the 

long  ridge  of  Olivet  screening  those  hills,  and  those  hills  the 
village  beneath  them,  from  all  sound  or  sight  of  the  city  behind  ; 
the  view  opening  only  on  the  wide  waste  of  desert-rocks  and 
ever-descending  valleys,  into  the  depths  of  the  distant  Jordan 


'  Snoh  at  leMt  ia  the  probable  inference 
from  Luke  xzL  87,  that  he  wai  nenally 
in  the  Temple  for  the  daytime,  and  re- 
tired to  the  mountain  in  the  erening. 
Prom  the  drcnmstanoe  that  the  gates  of 
the  dty  are  dosed  at  inniett  rery  few 
traTellen  hare  erer  teen  this  Tiew  of 
Jenualem  at  thii  most  impretnTe  moment 
of  the  day.  The  only  recorded  instance 
is  io  BartleU*8  Jemsalem  Berisited,  p. 
116.  '*Beaiitifal  as  this  riew  was  in 
the  morning,  it  was  hr  more  striking 
when  the  snn  about  to  sink  in  the  west 


cast  a  rich  slanting  glow  along  the  level 
grassy  area,  and  marble  platfom  of  the 
Temple  enclosure,  touching  with  gold  the 
edge  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  the 
light  arabesque  fountains  with  which  the 
area  is  studded ;  while  the  eastern  walls 
and  the  deep  TaUey  below  are  thrown  into 
a  deep  and  solemn  shadow,  craping,  as 
the  orb  sinks  lower,  frirther  and  further 
towardsthesummit(of  OllTet),  irradiated 
with  one  parting  gleam  of  roseate  light, 
after  all  below  was  sunk  in  obscurity.** 
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and  its  mysterious  lake.  At  this  point,  the  last  interview  took 
place.  "  He  led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany ;  *'  and  "  they 
returned,"  probably  by  the  direct  road,  over  the  summit  of 
Mount  01ivet\  The  appropriateness  of  the  real  scene  presents 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  inappropriateness  of  that  fixed  by  a 
later  fancy,  "seeking  for  a  sign,"  on  the  broad  top  of  the 
mountain,  out  of  sight  of  Bethany,  and  in  full  sight  of 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  in  equal  contradiction  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

These  are  all  points  which  can  be  certainly  connected  with 
the  life  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood.  Yet, 
perhaps,  there  is  a  general  conclusion  left  by  the  whole,  more 
instructive  than  any  detail. 

At  the  sight  of  Delphi,  there  is  one  thought  which  rises  even 
above  the  deep  solemnity  of  the  spot,  and  that  is  the    conda- 
sense  of  its  vacancy  and  desertion.  The  scene  seemed,    "^<^ 
as  I  saw  it  many  years  ago,  to  be  the  exact  echo  of  Milton's 
noble  lines — 

"The  oradaf  are  dumb, 

No  Toioe  or  hideous  hum 
Runs  thro*  the  arched  roof  in  wordi  deoelTing  : 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 

Can  no  more  dlTine, 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphot  learing.** 

Something  akin  to  this  feeling  is  that  which  is  finally  left  on 
the  mind  after  exploring  the  nei^bourhood  of  Jerusalem.  At 
first,  there  cannot  but  be  something  of  a  shock  in  seeing,  before 
our  eyes  and  under  our  feet,  places  in  comparison  witli  whose 
sanctity  the  High  Altar  of  St.  Peter*s  would  seem  profane. 
Yet  gradually  this  thought  dissolves,  and  another  comes  in  its 
place.  These  localities  have,  indeed,  no  real  connection  with 
Him.  It  is  true  that  they  bring  the  scene  vividly  before  us — 
that,  in  many  instances,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  they  illustrate 
His  words  and  works  in  detail.  But  the  more  we  gaze  at  them, 
the  more  do  we  feel  that  this  interest  and  instruction  are 
secondary,  not  primary :  their  value  is  imaginative  and  his- 
torical, not  religious.  The  desolation  and  degradation,  which 
have  so  often  left  on  those  who  visit  Jerusalem  the  impression 
of  an  accursed  city,  read  in  this  sense  a  true  lesson : — **  He  is 
not  here  :  He  is  risen.*' 

>  Luke  xxir.  50 ;  Acts  i.  12.    See  Chapter  XIY. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  HEIGHTS  AND  THE  PASSES  OF  BENJAMIN. 

Joshua  xviiL  11 — 13.  ''And  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Benjamin  came  up  according  to  their  fiEunilies  :  and  the  coast  of  their  lot 
came  forth  between  the  children  of  Jndah  and  the  children  of  Joseph. — And 
their  border  on  the  north  side  was  from  Jordan  ;  and  the  border  went  np  to 
the  side  of  Jericho  on  the  north  side,  and  went  np  through  the  mountains 
westward  ;  and  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  the  wilderness  of  Beth-aven. 
— And  the  border  went  orer  from  thence  toward  Luz,  to  the  side  of  Luz, 
which  IB  Beth-el,  southward  ;  and  the  border  descended  to  Ataroth-adar, 
near  the  hill  that  lieth  on  the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth-horon." 


o  2 


Benjamin,  the  frontier  iribe—Ita  independence. — ^I.  The  panes.  1.  The 
Eastern  Paseea.  (a)  Battle  of  AL  (b)  Battle  of  Michmash.  (c) 
Adraace  of  Sennacherib.  2.  The  Western  Passes— Battles  of  Beth- 
horon — Joshua — Maceabeens— Gestias.  IL  The  Heights.  1.  Nehi- 
Samuel  or  Gibeon.     2.  Bethel^Abraham— Jacob— Jeroboam — Josiah. 

Note  on  Bamah  and  Mizpeh. 

[In  this  Chapter,  as  in  the  7th,  SHh,  and  11th,  I  hare,  in  consideradon  of 
the  snbjecty  thought  it  advisable  to  bterweare  the  Histoiy  with  the  Topo- 
graphy to  a  greater  extent  than  would  be  otherwise  justified.] 
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THE  HEIGHTS  AND  THE  PASSES  OF 

BENJAMIN. 


Jerusalem,  as  we  have  seen,  was  on  the  very  outskirts  of 
Judah,  only  excluded  from  the  territory  of  Benjamin 
by  the  circumstance,  that  at  the  division  of  the  land  5f^,f™^ 

•^  the  frontier 

by  Joshua,  Jebus  was  not  yet  conquered.    Indeed,  in  tribe  of 
the  blessing  on  Benjamin  it  woidd  appear  to  be  Bph»i^ 
reckoned  as  his  portion.     "  The  beloved  of  the  Lord 
shall  dwell  in  safety,  and  the'  *  Most  High '  shall  cover  him  all 
the  day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell  between  his  shoidders," — that 
is,  between  the  rocky  sides  of  Jerusalem.  The  southern  frontier 
of  Benjamin  ran  through  the   ravine  of  Hinnom,  and  it  is 
evidently  on  them  that  the  charge  of  exterminating  the  Jebu- 
sites  was  thought  to  have  rested : — **  The  children  of  Benjamin 
did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that  inhabited  Jerusalem,  but 
the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of  Benjamin  to  this 
day-." 

This  peculiar  relation  to  Jerusalem  may  be  traced  in  the 
whole  history  of  Benjamin.  It  was  the  frontier  tribe,  and 
covered  the  debateable  ground  between  the  great  rival  families, 
and  afterwards  kingdoms,  of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  Alternately 
it  seems  to  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  each.  In  earlier  times 
it  certainly  clung  to  the  kindred  tribes  of  Joseph,  which 
had  been  its  associates  in  the  passage  through  the  wilderness*. 
It  took  its  place  with  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  in  the  gathering 

^  Dent.  xxxiiL  12.     The  tnuulation  and  is  ao  tiaed  of  this  rerj  ntnation  in 

here  giren  leems  the    most    probable.  Joah.  xriiL  16,    '*The  shonlder  of  the 

The  word  translated  "shoulder"  is  the  Jebnsite."    See  Appendix  ;  Cataph. 
same  that  is  nsoally  employed  (like  onr  '  Judges  i.  21. 

Bnglish  word)  for  the  *' side  "  of  a  hill,  •  Numb.  ii.  18—24. 
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of  the  tribes  under  Deborah  and  Baraks  The  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  house  of  David — Saul,  Shimei,  and  Sheba — ^were  Ben- 
jamites.  It  is  expressly  included  under  the  house  of  Joseph, 
both  at  the  beginning  of  the  national  disruption  as  well  as 
during  its  continuance".  Two  of  its  most  important  towns, 
Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  within  the  territory  of  the  northern 
kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  besides  the  fact  that  Jerusalem 
belonged  to  Judah,  there  must  have  been  a  portion  at  least 
which  remained  faithful  to  the  house  of  David,  in  order  to 
justify  the  expression,  that  Behoboam  **  assembled  all  the  house 
of  Judah  and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin' "  to  fight  against  Jeroboam ; 
Bamah,  though  once  occupied  by  the  kings  of  Samaria^  seems 
to  have  been  more  generally  included  within  the  limits  of 
Judah ;  and,  finally,  after  the  return  firom  the  Captivity,  the 
chiefs  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  always  appear  together  at  the 
head  of  the  restored  people*. 

Small  as  the  tribe  was,  this  ambiguous  situation  gave  it  con- 
siderable importance — an  importance  which  was  increased  by 
a  further  peculiarity  of  the  Benjamite  territory.  Of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  none,  except  perhaps  Manasseh,  contained 
such  important  passes  of  communication  into  the  adjacent 
plains — none  possessed  such  conspicuous  heights,  whether  for 
defence  or  for  "  high  places  "  of  worship.  These  advantages 
Indepen-  ^  ^^^  hands  of  a  hardy  and  warlike  tribe  ensured  an 
dent  power  independence  to  Benjamin,  which  the. Hebrew  records 
constantly  contrast  with  its  numerical  feebleness  and 
limited  territory. — "Little  Benjamin  their  ruler,"  "Am  not  I 
a  Benjamite,  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel*  ?  *'  In  his 
mountain  passes — the  ancient  haunt  of  beasts  of  prey',  Ben- 
jamin "  ravined  as  a  wolf  in  the  morning,*'  descended  into  the 
rich  plains  of  Philistia  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  other,  and  "returned  in  the  evening  to  divide  the  spoil*." 
In  the  troubled  period  of  the  Judges,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 

'  Judges  T.  14.  7  Here  waa  the  "raTioe  of  Zeboim,** 

'  2  Smd.  U.  9.     Pa.  Ixxx.  2.     See      or  hyenas,  (18am.  sdu.   18)  and  *Hhe 

Hengitenberg  ad  loe.  hooae  of  Shoal,"  or  of  the  fox.      The 

'  1  King*  xiu  21.  wolf  is  either  the  same  as  the  hjena,  the 

*  1  Kings  XT.  17 — 22.  Hebrew  word  being  almost  identical — or 

*  Esra  I  6  ;  It.  1  ;  X.  9.  else  has  been  extirpated. 

*  Ps.  IxtUL  27  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  21.  •  Oen.  xlix.  27. 
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maintained  a  struggle,  unaided,  and  for  some  time  with  success^ 
against  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  nation*.  And  to  the  latest 
times  they  never  could  forget  that  tiiey  had  given  birth  to  the 
first  king.  Even  down  to  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
name  of  Saul  was  still  preserved  in  their  families ;  and  when  a 
far  greater  of  that  name  appealed  to  his  descent,  or  to  the  past 
history  of  his  nation,  a  glow  of  satisfaction  is  visible  in  the 
marked  emphasis  with  which  he  alludes  to  the  '^  stock  of  Israel, 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin',"  and  to  God's  gift  of  "  Saul,  the  son  of 
Kish,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin'/* 

I.  Let  us  examine  this  peculiarity  of  position  in  detail,  so 
far  as  it  elucidates  the  events  which  have  occurred  on  ^^  Pagges 
the  territory  of  this  illustrious  tribe.  I  have  already  of  B^a- 
said  that  the  table-land  on  which  Jerusalem  is  situated  ^^^ 
extends  for  some  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  territory  of  Ben* 
jamin.  Along  this  water-shed,  the  direct  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  the  north  is  now  and  must  always  have  been  carried.  But 
it  is  not  on  this  ridge  itself  that  the  passes  of  Benjamin  occur. 
They  run,  like  all  the  valleys  which  deserve  this  name,  in 
southern  and  central  Palestine,  not  from  north  to  south,  but 
from  east  to  west,  or  west  to  east — often,  as  Dr.  Bobinson 
observes,  overlapping  each  other's  heads  in  the  centre  of  the 
table-land  from  which  they  take  their  departure\ 

From  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  accordingly,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  Maritime  Plain,  on  the  other,  two  main  ascents 
may  be  selected,  in  which  almost  all  the  important  military 
operations  of  central  Palestine  are  concentrated. 

1.  Jericho  was  the   key  of  the  eastern  pass.     From  this 
point,  the  most  direct,  and  without  doubt  the  ancient  TheEastem 
road,  into  the  interior  of  the  coimtry,  was  through  I*»«e8. 
the  deep  ravine,  now  called  the  Wftdy  Harith,   which  runs 
parallel  to  the  deep  chasm  of  the  W&dy  Kelt  and  the  Wady 

'  Jadges  xz.,  xxL  ^  This  tract  has  been  but  very  imper- 

^  Philippians  iii.  5.  fectly  explored.     AU  that  Dr.  Bobinson 

*  Acts  xiiL    21.      Gischala,  —  which  saw,  and  all  that  we  saw,  was  the  W&dy 

Jerome  asserts  (in  contradiction  to  the  Snweinit  and  the  dnseoftheWAdy  Harith. 

Apostle*8  own  statement)  to  be  the  birth-  See  Robinson,  vol.  ii.  116,  307.  (The  au- 

place  of  the  Apostle,    bat  which   may  thority  here  followed,  is  the  oral  descrip- 

possibly  have  been  that  of  his  parents, —  tion  and  map  of  M.  Van  de  Yelde.) 
is  said  to  be  near  Bamah. 
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Sttweinity  and  then  climbs  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of 
Benjamin,  till  it  meets  the  central  ridge  of  the  conntiy  at 
BetheL  Indefinite  as  this  description,  in  oar  imperfect 
state  of  information,  most  necessarily  be,  it  agrees  well 
with  all  the  ancient  notices  of  the  commnnication  between 
Jericho  and  the  interior,  in  the  Old  Testament.  At  the 
Christian  era  it  was  apparently  superseded  by  the  present 
road  by  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  of  which  I  shall  speak  here- 
after*. 

(a.)  The  first  great  ascent  was  that  of  Joshua.  Jericho  had 
Bftttie  of  been  taken ;  and  the  next  step  was  to  penetrate  into 
^  the  hills  above.    It  was  a  critical  moment,  for  it  was 

exactly  at  the  similar  stage  of  their  approach  to  Palestine  from 
the  south,  that  the  Israelites  had  met  with  the  severe  repulse 
at  Hormah,  which  had  driven  them  back  into  the  desert  for 
forty  years.  "  Joshua,"  accordingly,  "  sent  men  fix)m  Jericho 
to  Ai,  which  is  beside  Bethaven,  on  the  east  side  of  Bethel, 
and  spake  unto  them,  saying.  Go  up  and  view  the  country*.*' 
The  precise  position  of  Ai  is  unknown;  but  this  indication 
points  out  its  probable  site  in  the  wild  entanglement  of  hill  and 
valley  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Harith.  The  two  attempts  of 
the  Israelites  that  followed  upon  the  report  of  the  spies,  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  natural  features  of  the  pass.  In 
the  first  attempt,  the  inhabitants  of  Ai,  taking  advantage  of 
their  strong  i>osition  on  the  heights,  drove  the  invaders  "  fitmi 
before  the  gate*,"  ....  and  smote  them  in  "  the  going  down  " 
of  the  steep  descent  In  the  second  attempt,  after  the  Israelites 
had  been  reassured  by  the  execution  of  Achan  "  in  the  valley  of 
Achor," — ^probably  one  of  the  valleys  opening  into  the  Ghor^^ 
the  attack  was  conducted  on  different  principles.  An  ambush 
was  placed  by  night  high  up  in  the  Wady  Harith,  between 
Ai  and  Bethel.  Joshua  himself  took  up  his  position  on  the 
north  side  of  '  the  ravine,'  apparently  the  deep  chasm  through 
which  the  Wady  Harith,  as  before  described,  descends  to  the 

1  See  ChApten  VIL  and  XIII.  breftkings,*'  ''thefiMoret**  at  the  opening 

s  JoehaA  tu.  2.  of  the  pnnee !  aa  in  Inu  zxz.  12,  14, 

s  **JSTen  onto  *ihe*  Shebarim.'*    Ge-  Ixr.  14  ;  Lev.  xxL  19,  xziv.  20;  Pi.  Iz. 

Muine  mnkee  tbia '*eTen  to  deetrnction,**  2.     (Thus  Zuni  ad  loe,    **hia  in  den 

M  in  Urn.  iL  11,  iiL  47  ;  Pror.  ztI  18  ;  Bdiohen.")    TheLXX  omiti  the  wonli. 

Ian.  I  28.     Ua^  it  not  be  '*eTen  to  the 
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W&dy  Kelt'.  From  this  point  the  army  descended  into  the 
valleyi  Joshua  himself,  it  would  seem,  remaining  on  the 
heights ; — and,  decoyed  by  them,  the  King  of  Ai  with  his  forces 
pursued  them  as  before  into  the  **  desert*  "valley  of  the  Jordan; 
whilst  the  ambush,  at  the  signal  of  Joshua's  uplifted  spear, 
rushed  down  on  the  city ;  and  then  amidst  the  mingled  attack 
at  the  head  of  the  pass  from  behind,  and  the  return  of  the 
main  body  from  the  desert  of  the  Jordan,  the  whole  population 
of  Ai  wa3  destroyed.  A  heap  of  ruins  on  its  site,  and  a  huge 
cairn  over  the  grave  of  its  last  king,  remained  long  afterwards 
as  the  sole  memorials  of  the  destroyed  city*. 

(6.)  The  next  time  that  the  pass  of  Ai  appears  is  in  a  situ- 
ation of  events  almost  exactly  reversed.  The  lowest  Battle  of 
depression  which  the  Israelite  state  ever  reached  be-  Michmaah. 
fore  the  Captivity,  was  in  the  disastrous  period  during  the  first 
struggles  of  the  monarchy,  when  the  Philistines,  after  the  great 
victory  over  the  sons  of  Eli,  became  the  virtual  masters  of  the 
country ;  and  not  content  with  defending  their  own  rich  plain, 
ascended  the  passes  from  the  west\ — and  pitched  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  in  "Michmai^,  eastward  of 
Bethaven."  The  designation  of  the  site  of  Michmash  is  so 
similar  to  that  which  is  used  to  describe  Ai  as  inevitably  to 
suggest  the  conjecture  that  it  was  the  successor,  if  not  to 
its  actual  site,  at  least  to  its  general  position ;  and  this  agrees 
with  the  identification  of  the  two  in  the  conflicting  traditions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  modem  village,  by  whose  name  (Mukmas) 


'  Joah.  TiiL  11.  The  nae  of  the  article 
and  the  word  ge  (raTine)  ideDtifiea  the 
scene.  There  ia  some  ancertaintj  thrown 
orer  this  part  of  the  battle  by  the  Taria- 
tions  of  the  LXX,  who  read  the  11th,  12th, 
and  ISth  verses  as  follows  :  "  And  all  the 
people  of  war  that  were  with  him  went 
up,  and  in  their  march  came  before  the 
city  on  the  east,  and  the  am  bosh  (before) 
the  dty  on  the  west." 

'  Both  words  are  nsed  for  the  same 
region,  '< the  plain"  (Arabah),  rilL  14, 
«'the  wUdemeas"  (Midbar),  15,  20,  24. 

*  Josh.  riii.  28,  29.  Twp  words  are 
nsed  in  these  two  places,  Td  and  OcU,  the 
first  indicating  the  rain  of  the  dty  itself 
the  other,  the  cairn  oyer  the  king's  grave. 
It  would  almost  seem  from  the  stress  laid 


on  the  rains,  and  from  the  disappearance 
of  the  name  frt>m  this  time  forwud,  as  if 
"Ai"  (or,  more  strictly,  Ha-ai,  the 
rains)  was  a  later  name  to  indicate  its  fkU. 
«  1  Sam.  zilL  5.  <<The  Philistines  ga- 
thered themselves  together  to  fight  with 
Israel  —  thirty  thoasand  chariots,  and 
six  thoasand  horsemen,  and  people  as  the 
sand  nponthe  sea-shore  in  mnltitade ;  and 
they  came  np  and  pitched  in  Michmash.*' 
This  is  one  of  the  places  where  it  is 
difficult  not  to  suspect  the  numbers  in 
the  text.  It  should  bo  observed,  that 
the  gathering  of  the  chariots  snd  horse- 
men may,  and  indeed  must,  be  under- 
stood to  be  on  the  Philistian  plain, 
be/ore  the  asoent  of  the  mountain-passes. 
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the  ancient  Afichmaah  is  now  represented*.  Before  the  hce  of 
this  terrible  yisitation,  the  people  fled  in  all  directions.  Some 
even  took  refdge  beyond  the  Jordan.  Most  were  sheltered  in 
those  hiding-places  which  all  parts  of  Palestine,  but  especially 
the  broken  ridges  of  this  nei^bonriiood,  abundantly  afford. 
The  rocks  are  perforated  in  every  direction  with  "  cayes  "  and 
^*  holes,"  and  "  pits*," — crevices  and  fissures  sank  deep  in  the 
rocky  soil,  such  as  those  in  which  the  Israelites  are  described 
as  concealing  themselyes.  The  name  of  Michmaah  C'  hidden 
treasure* ")  seems  to  be  derived  from  this  natural  peculiarity* 
Saul  himself  remained  on  the  vei^e  of  his  kingdom,  in  the  vale 
of  the  Jordan,  at  GilgaL  East,  and  west,  and  north,  through 
the  three  valleys  which  radiate  from  the  uplands  of  Hichmash 
— ^to  Ophrah  on  the  north,  through  the  pass  of  Beth-horon  on 
the  west,  and  down  *  the  ravine  of  the  hyenas,'  "  toward  the 
wilderness  of  the  Jordan  on  the  east," — ^the  spoilers  went  forth 
out  of  the  camp  of  the  Philistines*. 

At  last  the  spirit  of  the  people  revived.  On  the  top  of  one 
of  those  conical  hills  which  have  been  remarked  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  Benjamite  territory,  in  his  native  Gibeah, 
Saul  ventured  to  entrench  himself  ¥dth  Samuel  and  Ahiah* ; 
where  Jonathan  had  already  been  at  the  time  when  his  father 
was  driven  from  his  previous  post  at  Michmash  by  the 
Philistine  inroad*.  From  this  point  to  the  enemy*s  camp  was 
about  three  miles,  and  between  them  lay  the  deep  gorge  of  the 
Wa4y  Suweinit,  here  called  ''  the  passage  of  Michmash,"  which 


>  The  peaBants  of  Mnkmaa  told  lutlutt 
the  old  name  of  their  Tillage  was  Medintt' 
Chaiy  adding  '*that  the  present  name 
had  been  given  about  seventy  years  ago, 
and  that  it  was  called  Mukmas  by  the 
Arabs,  and  Medinet-Cbai  by  the  Jews.'* 
This  statement  in  detail  is  clearly  valne* 
loM ;  bnt  it  may  serve  to  explain  the 
doscription  of  Medinet-Chai  by  Krafifl. 
(Bee  Ritter,  Jordan,  pp.  525—527,  and 
compare  Schwane,  p.  84. )  This  view  is 
attacked  by  Robinson  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  vol.  v.  p.  03,  No.  zvii.  1848. 
Van  de  Velde  and  Williams  (ii.  378)  fix  the 
site  of  Ai  at  Tel-eMliOv»  '*  ibe  Mount  of 
Stones,"  a  little  to  the  north  of  Michmash. 
In  this  case  the  nrine  which  is  spoken 
of  north  of  Ai  most  be,  not  the  W&dy 


Snweinii,  or  Harith,  bat  that  marked 
in  v.  de  Yelde's  map  as  WAdy  Mutyah. 
These  valleys  are  so  similar  in  character 
that  the  general  descriptions  of  the  bat* 
tie  given  in  the  text  would  apply  almost 
equally  to  both.  The  name  Td-d-Jfajar 
certainly  agrees  well  with  the  curse  on 
Ai,  Tel  being  the  same  word  used  to 
express  '*  the  heap,"  which  was  to  take 
the  place  of  the  city,  and  the  "Hi^ar," 
or  mound  of  stones,  corresponding  to  the 
cairn  over  the  dead  king. 

'  1  Sam.  xiii  6,  xiv.  11. 

»  Prom  **(7ama#,"  ''laidup  in  store," 
i.  e.  hidden.     Dent.  xxxiL  34. 

*  ISam.  xiU.  17,  18. 

»  Ibid,  xiil  16,  xiv.  2,  18. 

•  Ibid.  xiu.  16. 
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is  described  as  running  between  two  jagged  points — or  "  teeth 
of  the  cliff*,"  as  the  Hebrew  idiom  expressly  calls  them ;  the 
one  called  the  "  Shining "  (Bozez),  probably  from  some  such 
appearance  in  the  chidky  cliff ;  the  other,  **  the  Thorn " 
(Seneh),  probably  from  some  solitary  acacia  on  its  top.'  Im- 
mediately above,  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  would  seem  ta 
have  been  situated.  It  was  up  the  steep  sides  of  this  ravine 
that  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  made  their  adventurous 
approach,  and,  aided  by  the  sudden  panic,  and  by  the  simul- 
taneous terror  of  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  the  two  heroes 
succeeded  in  dispersing  the  whole  host.  From  every  quarter 
the  Hebrews  took  advantage  of  their  enemies.  From  the  top 
of  Gibeah,  the  watchmen  saw,  and  the  King  and  the  High- 
priest  heard',  the  signs  of  the  wild  confrision.  In  the  camp  of 
the  Philistines  the  Israelite  deserters  turned  against  them. 
From  the  moimtains  of  Ephraim  on  the  north,  the  Israelites, 
who  had  hid  themselves,  "followed  hard  after  them  in  the 
battle\"  "  So  the  Lord  saved  Israel  that  day,  and  the  battle 
passed  over  to  Bethaven* "  (that  is.  Bethel).  It  passed  over 
to  the  central  ridge  of  Palestine  ;  it  passed  through  the  forest, 
now  destroyed,  where,  from  the  droppings  of  the  wild  honey 
on  the  ground,  the  fainting  warrior  refreshed  his  parched  lips'; 
it  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  from  the  eastern  pass  of 
Michmash  to  the  western  pass  of  Aijalon,  through  which  they 
fled  into  their  plains ;  "and  the  people  smote  the  Philistines'." 
Then  Saul  "  went  up  "  again  into  his  native  hills,  "  and  the 


^  The  same  expression  is  used  for  an 
eagle's  eyrie.  (Job  xxxiT.  28.)  These 
jagged  points  I  conld  not  make  out  Dr. 
Bobinson  dwells  upon  them  in  both  his 
toors. 

'  1  Sam.  xiy.  4.  Seneh  =  Acacia. 
Bee  Chap  I.  p.  17. 

'  1  Sam.  xiv.  16,  19.  In  the  Hebrew 
text  and  the  English  Version  we  read 
that  '^Sanlsaid,  *  Bring  hither  Uie  ark 
of  God/  for  the  ark  of  God  was  at  that 
time  with  the  children  of  Israel.**  (I 
Sam.  xiy.  18.)  To  this  statement  the 
improbability  has  justly  been  objected 
that  the  ark  should  have  been  at 
Gibeah,  against  the  natural  inferences 
fmm  the  whole  course  of  the  previous 
and  subeequeut  history,  that  it  never  left 


Kiijath-Jearim  till  its  final  entrance  into 
Jerusalem  under  David.  This  objection 
will  be  met  by  the  reading  of  the  LXX, 
which  has  for  *' Bring  hither  the  ark  of 
God,'*  *  Bring  hither  the  Ephod,*  t.  e.  the 
priestly  cape,  dressed  in  which  the  High- 
priest  delivered  the  oracle.  That  Uiis 
should  be  on  the  spot  is  natural,  not  only 
from  the  presence  of  Ahiah  himself  but 
from  the  nearness  of  Nob,  the  sacred  city, 
where  the  Tabernacle  was  at  this  time 
situated.  The  Hebrew  word  for  **Bphod*' 
and  *  ^  Ark**  are  nearly  alike. 

*  1  Sam.  xiv.  21,  22. 

*  Ibid.  23. 

<  Ibid.   25,   26.      Compare  2  Kiogs 
ii.  24  ;  and  Chap.  VII. 
'  1  Sam.  xiv.  81. 
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Philistines  went  to  their  own  place* ;  **  and  from  that  day  till  the 
fatal  rout  of  Oilboa,  Israel  was  secure. 

(c.)  There  is  yet  one  more  passage  of  sacred  poetry,  if  not 
AdTwioe  of  ^^  sacred  history,  which  brings  shortly  before  us  the 
Seniift-  importance  of  the  pass  of  Michmash.  In  the  magni- 
tbTpan^of  fi<!6i^t  description  of  the  advance  of  Sennacherib  upon 
MiahmMh.  Jerusalem,  contained  in  the  10th  chapter  of  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  every  step  of  his  approach  is  represented,  in 
order  to  give  greater  force  to  the  sudden  check  which  is  in 
store  for  him.  Whether  he  actually  entered  Jud®a  by  this 
road,  or  (as  might  perhaps  be  inferred,  from  the  mention  of 
Lachish,  as  the  point  from  which  he  eventually  came  up)  by 
Esdraelon  and  the  Maritime  Plain,  the  selection  of  this  route 
by  the  prophet  shows  that  this  was  the  ordinary  approach. 
"  He  is  come  to  Aiath,  he  is  passed  to  'the  precipice;*  at 
Michmash  he  hath  laid  up  his  *  baggage.'  They  are  gone  over 
the  passage ;  they  have  taken  up  their  lodging  at  Geba.* "  This 
is  the  first  day  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  great  ravine 
is  surmoimted — they  are  encamped  in  the  heart  of  the  land ; 
and  the  next  morning  dawns  upon  a  terror-stricken  neighbour- 
hood. *^  Ramah  is  afraid ;  Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled.  Lift  up  thy 
voice,  O  daughter  of  Gallim :  cause  it  to  be  heard  unto  Laish, 
O  poor  Anathoth.  Madmenah  is  removed ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Gebim  gather  themselves  to  flee.  As  yet  shall  he  remain  at 
Nob  that  day."  It  is  a  short  march  of  about  seven  miles ;  but 
it  has  been  long  enough  to  scatter  right  and  left  the  population 
of  all  the  most  famous  cities  and  villages  of  Benjamin ;  and 
the  evening  finds  him  at  Nob,  apparently  the  sacred  place, 
already  mentioned,  on  the  northern  comer  of  Olivet,  actually 
within  sight  of  the  Holy  City.  "He  shall  shake  his  hand 
against  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  hill  of  Jeru- 
salem." But  this  is  the  end.  "  Behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  shall  lop  the  bough  with  terror,  ....  and  he  shall  cut 
down  the  thickest  of  the  forest  with  iron,  and  Lebanon  shall 
fall  by  a  mighty  one.     And,"  in  the  place  of  that  proud  cedar, 

*  1  Sam.  idr.  id,  Uiat  the  whole  Terae  ii  an  aoenmiilaiioa 

'  In  Um  interpretation  of  Terse  28,  of  expreniona  for  the  one  erent  of  the 

mnch  wonld  depend  on  a  more  certain  pasfl^^  of  the  rarine  of  Michmaah.     If 

knowledge  of  the  ground  than  we  yet  Ai  was  south,  not  north  of  the  rarine, 

Bnt  it  seems  most  probable  **  Aiath**  most  be  taken  for  a  general 


\_ 
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"  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a 
Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots*." 

2.  From  the  eastern  we  now  torn  to  the  western  passes  of 
Benjamin,  at  Beth-horon.    Indeed,  the  incidents  of     ^^ 
the  one  almost  involye  the  incidents  of  the  other.     Western 
**From  Michmash   to  Aijalon"  was  the  necessary       *"^ 
result  of  a  victory  which  drove  the  enemy  straight  across  the 
country. 

The  character  of  the  descent  from  the  hill-country  of  Judsea 
into  the  plain  of  Philistia,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
precipitous  ravines  which  lead  down  into  the  great  depression 
of  the  Jordan.  The  usual  route  of  modem  travellers  from  the 
western  plain,  is  a  gradual  ascent  through  the  rounded  lulls, 
and  deep,  though  not  abrupt  valleys,  which,  beginning  at  the 
ancient  fortress,  now  called  the  "  Castle  of  the  Penitent  Thief,'* 
(Castellum  Boni  Latronis,  corrupted  into  "Ladroon,")  con- 
tinues till  it  emerges  on  the  open  table-land  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
it  is  probably  somewhere  in  tiiis  road,  or  its  adjacent  valleys, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  scenes  of  the  return  of  the  Ark  from 
the  Philistines  to  Eirjath-jearim,  and  the  valley  of  the  *  Tere- 
binth*,* in  which  their  great  rout  took  place,  on  David's  victory 
over  Goliath.  But  this  was  not  the  usual  route  in  ancient 
times,  nor  is  it  the  most  important  in  its  bearing  on  the 
general  course  of  Jewish  history.  Straight  from  the  plain  of 
Sharon  a  wide  valley  of  corn-fields  runs  straight  up  into  the 
hills,  which  here  assume  something  of  a  bolder  and  higher  form 
than  usual.  This  is  the  valley  of  "  Ajalon,"  or  "  of  Stags,"  of 
which  the  name  is  still  preserved  in  a  little  village  on  its 


indication  of  the  whole  looalitj.  In 
ooniinnation  of  this,  the  LXX  reada,  "he 
shall  oome  to  Ai,**  both  before  and  after 
the  mention  of  the  pasutge  of  MichmMh. 
Uf  howerer,  Tel-el-Hi^<^  occnpies  the 
nto  of  Ai,  then  the  reoeiTed  text  may 
•afely  stand.  <*  Migron  "  (y.  28)  cannot 
be  the  place  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xir. 
2,  near  GKbesh — and  had  therefore  best 
be  taken  in  its  general  meaning  of  *'pre- 
dpioe.**    (See  Qesenins  in  voce.) 

1  Isaiah  z.  28—34;  XL  1.  The  scene 
of  the  destmction  of  Sennacherib's  army 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  But  it 
was  probably  in  his  return  ^rongh  the 
wetiem   pass    (described   in   the   next 


pages),  that  his  advance  was  arrested. 
He  was  coming  from  Libnah  in  the 
Philistine  plain, — ^this,  in  all  probabilitj, 
is  the  modem  Blanche-Qarde  (see  Chap- 
ter YI.), — which,  as  it  was  the  first  city 
attacked  by  Joshna  on  leaving  the  moun- 
tains, would  be  the  last  attacked  by 
Sennacherib  on  leaving  the  plain  ;  and 
thus  the  pass  of  Beth-honm,  in  which 
the  Talmudic  tradition  places  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  army  (see  Ligfatfoot,  ii.  18), 
would  naturally  be  his  approach  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

^  1  Sam.  xviL  2,  19.    See  Appendix, 
JSlak. 
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northern  side,  and  of  which  the  signification  is  said  to  be  still 
justified  by  the  gazelles*  which  the  peasants  hunt  on  its  moun- 
tain slopes.  The  valley  is  slightly  broken  by  a  low  ridge,  on 
which  stands  the  village  of  Beit-Nuba,  Passing  by  two  more 
hamlets,  Beit-Sireh  and  Beit-Likhi,  another  ridge  is  crossed, 
and  another  village ;  and  firom  thence  begins  a  gradual  ascent, 
through  a  narrower  valley,  almost  approximating  to  the  cha- 
ractor  of  a  ravine,  at  the  foot  of  which,  though  on  an  eminence, 
mailed  by  a  few  palms,  stands  the  village  of  Beit-ur  El-Tathi, 
whilst  at  the  summit  and  eastern  extremity  of  the  pass  stands 
the  village  of  Beit-ur  El-Foka*.  This  is  the  pass  of  the  Nether 
and  Upper  Beth-horon,  "  the  House  of  Caves,"  of  which  there 
are  still  traces,  though,  perhaps,  not  enough  to  account  for  so 
emphatic  a  name.  From  the  Upper  Beth-horon  another  descent 
and  ascent  leads  to  a  ridge  which  commands  the  heights  above 
El-Jib,  the  modem  village  which  thus  retains  the  name  of 
Gibeon;  and  then  once  more  a  slight  descent  reaches  that 
village,  and  from  the  village  is  mounted  the  high  point,  called 
Nebi-Samuel,  from  which  is  obtained  the  first  view  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  wide  table-land. 

These  details  give  the  main  points  of  the  scene  of  the  most 
important  battle  in  the  Sacred  History. 

On  achieving  the  victory  of  Ai,  the  first  inarch  of  the  con- 
quering army,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it  from  the 
Beth-horon  n&iTative,  was  Straight  to  the  holy  mountains  of  Ebal 
^^         and  Oerizim*.    But  the  seat  of  the  nation  was  still  at 

JuobiiA. 

the  scene  of  its  first  entrance,  deep  down  in  the 
Jordan  valley  at  Gilgal.  There  Joshua  received  the  two  em* 
bassies  from  the  Gibeonites — first,  that  which  entrapped  him 
into  the  hasty  league,  and  next,  that  which  summoned  him  to 
their  defence\     This  summons  was  as  urgent  as  words  can 


>  <<AyAl<m,**itag8orgaselk0.  ''There 
would  be  nutn  j  gaiellee  here  **  iras  the 
answer  of  our  mnleteer,  a  native  of  one 
of  the  adJAoent  riUagee,  "if  they  were 
not  all  shot,  and  there  are  manj  foxes.** 
This  last  agrees  with  the  jnxto-position 
of  the  name  of  Aijalon  with  "Shaalbim,** 
(jaokaU)  in  Judg.  L  85  ;  Josh.  xix.  42. 

'  These  modem  names  are  dearly  oor- 
mptions  of  Beth-horon,   "the  Nether,** 


and  "the  Upper."  The  interprelatiaB 
pnt  by  the  peasants  on  the  names  is  the 
"house  of  the  eye;**  "npper"  and 
"lower**  being  interpseted  to  mesa 
"the  eye  tnmed  np^**  or  "the  eye 
tamed  down.**  Sehwane  (14<>—147) 
needlessly  doubts  the  identity  of  Beit- 
nrKl-Foka. 

s  Josh.  TiiL  SO. 

*  Josh.  ix.  6,  X.  6. 
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describe.  It  was  a  struggle  of  life  and  death  for  which  his  aid 
was  demanded — not  only  for  Gibeon,  but  for  the  Israelites, 
They  had  hitherto  only  encountered  the  outskirts  of  the 
Canaanitish  tribes.  Now  they  were  to  meet  the  whole  force  of 
the  hills  of  southern  Palestine.  **  The  King  of  Jerusalem,  the 
King  of  Hebron,  the  King  of  Jarmuth,  the  King  of  Lachish, 
the  King  of  Eglon," — two  of  them  the  rulers  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  whole  country, — "  gathered  themselves  together,  and 
went  up,  they  and  all  their  hosts,  and  camped  before  Gibeon. 
And  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto  Joshua  to  the  camp  to 
Gilgal,  saying.  Slack  not  thy  hand  from  thy  servants ;  come 
up  to  us  quickly,  and  save  us,  and  help  us :  for  all  the  kings  of 
tlie  Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  moimtains  are  gathered  together 
against  us*.*' 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  As  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
everything  depended  on  the  suddenness  of  the  blow  which 
should  break  in  pieces  the  hostile  confederation.  On  the 
former  occasion  of  Joshua's  visit  to  Gibeon,  it  had  been  a  three 
days'  journey  from  Gilgal,  as  according  to  the  slow  pace  of 
eastern  armies  and  caravans  it  might  well  be.  But  now  by  a 
forced  march  "  Joshua  came  imto  them  suddenly,  and  went  up 
from  Gilgal  all  night."  When  the  sun  rose  behind  him,  he 
was  already  in  the  open  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of 
Gibeon,  where  the  kings  were  encamped.  As  often  before  and 
after,  so  now,  '*  not  a  man  could  stand  before  "  the  awe  and  the 
panic  of  the  sudden  sound  of  that  terrible  shout — the  sudden 
appearance  of  that  undaunted  host,  who  came  with  the  assur- 
ance not  **  to  fear,  nor  to  be  dismayed — but  to  be  strong  and  of 
a  good  courage,  for  the  Lord  had  delivered  their  enemies  into 
their  hands"."  The  Canaanites  fled  down  the  western  pass, 
and  **  the  Lord  discomfited  them  before  Israel,  and  slew  them 
with  a  great  slaughter  at  Gibeon,  and  chased  them  along  the 
way  that  goeth  up  to  Beth-horon*."  This  was  the  first  stage  of 
the  flight — in  the  long  ascent  which  has  been  indicated  from 
Gibeon  towards  Beth-horon  the  Upper.  "And  it  came  to 
pass  as  they  fled  from  before  Israel,  and  were  in  the  going  down 

'  Josh.  X.  1 — 6.     I  hare  dwelt  on  the  '  Josh.  x.  8,  25. 

speed   reqaired,  because  it  is  the  chief  '  Ibid.  10. 

puint  of  the  whole  narratiTe. 


J 
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of  Beth-horon,  that  the  Lord  cast  great  stones  from  heaven 
^ipon  them  onto  Azekah^"  This  was  the  second  stage  of  the 
flight  The  fugitives  had  outstripped  the  pursuers ;  they  had 
crossed  the  high  ridge  of  Beth-horon  the  Upper ;  they  were  in 
full  flight  down  the  descent  to  Beth-horon  the  Nether ;  when, 
as  afterwards  in  the  fight  of  Barak  against  Sisera,  one  of  the 
fearful  tempests  which  from  time  to  time  sweep  over  the  hills 
of  Palestine  burst  ui>on  the  disordered  army,  and  '^  they  were 
more  which  died  with  hailstones  than  they  whom  the  children 
of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword*." 

It  is  at  this  point  that  "  the  Book  of  Jasher "  presents  us 
with  that  sublime  picture,  which  however  variously  it  always 
has  been  and  perhaps  always  will  be  interpreted,  we  may  here 
take  as  we  find  it  there  expressed*.  On  the  summit  of  the 
pass  where  is  now  the  hamlet  of  the  Upper  Beth-horon — 
looking  far  down  the  deep  descent  of  all  the  westward  valleys, 
with  the  broad  green  vale  of  Ajalon  unfolding  in  the  distance 
into  the  open  plain,  with  the  yet  wider  expanse  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  beyond, — stood  the  Israelite  chief.  Below  him 
was  rushing  down  in  wild  confusion  the  Amorite  host.  Around 
him  were  "  all  his  people  of  war  and  all  his  mighty  men  of 
valour."  Behind  him  were  the  hills*  which  hid  Gibeon — the 
now  rescued  Gibeon — ^from  his  sight.  But  the  sun  stood  high 
above  those  hills, — **  in  the  midst  of  heaven*;"  for  the  day  had 
now  £eur  advanced  since  he  had  emerged  from  his  night  march 
through  the  passes  of  Ai,  and  in  front,  over  the  western  vale 
of  Ajalon,  was  the  fSednt  figure  of  the  crescent  moon  visible 
above  the  hailstorm,  which  was  fast  driving  up  from  the  sea  in 
the  valleys  below.  Was  the  enemy  to  escape  in  safety,  or  was 
the  speed  with  which  Joshua  had  "  come  quickly  and  saved  and 
helped  "  his  defenceless  allies  to  be  still  rewarded  before  the 
close  of  that  day  by  a  signal  and  decisive  victory  ? 


>  Jodi.  X.  11. 

'  Ibid.  Compare  Jiidg.  ir.  15,  t. 
20 ;  1  Smb.  tu.  10.  Jowpb.  Ant.  V. 
L  17. 

*  The  eztraoi  from  the  Book  of  JAiber 
is  probaUj  from  rene  12  to  Tene  15, 
the  refereooe  bmng  inserted  in  the  middle. 

^  Tbe  onlj  dimwbeek  firom  theexAot 
•ppropriAteneBi  of  this  epot  i%  that 
CKbeon  tteelf  ie  not  TisiUe^  nor  is  there 


nnj  spot  on  these  hilli  whence  Gibeon 
and  Ajalon  can  both  be  seen  at  ones. 
Sohwane  (141)  incorrectly  saji,  *'From 
this  peak  one  can  see  Gibeon  on  the  east 
and  Ajalon  on  the  west" 

*  The  empfaatio  expression  (r.  IS)  not 
simply  *<in  the  midst**  bat  **in  tbe  bi- 
section of  the  hearens,**  seems  intended 
to  indicate  noonday. 
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Doubtless  with  outstretched  hand  and  spear,  "  the  hand  that 
he  drew  not  back,  when  he  stretched  out  the  spear,  until  he 
had  utterly  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  Ai,"  "  then  spake 
Joshua  to  the  Lord  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  delivered  the 
Amorites  before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  he  said  in  the  sight 
of  Israel, 

"  *  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon  ; 

"  *  And  thou  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon. 

"  And  the  sun  stood  still  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the 
people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies*." 

So  ended  the  second  stage  of  the  flight.  The  third  is  less 
distinct,  from  a  variation  in  the  text  of  the  narrative*.  But 
following  what  seems  the  most  probable  reading,  the  pursuit 
still  continued  ;  "  and /the  Lord  smote  them  to  Azekah  ajid  ' 
unto  Makkedah,  and  .these  five  kings  fled  and  hid  themselves 
in  a  cave  at  Makkedah."  But  Joshua  halted  not  when  he  was 
told ;  the  same  speed  was  still  required,  the  victory  was  not 
yet  won.  "  Roll  great  stones,"  he  said,  "  upon  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  set  men  by  it  for  to  keep  them,  and  stay  ye  not,  , 
but  pursue  after  your  enemies  and  smite  the  hindmost  of  them ; 
suffer  them  not  to  enter  into  their  cities ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
delivered  them  into  your  hands."  We  know  not  precisely  the 
position  of  Makkedah,  but  it  must  have  been  probably  at  the 
point  where  the  mountains  sink  into  the  plain',  that  this  last 
struggle  took  place ;  and  thither  at  last  to  the  camp  at  Mak- 
kedah **  all  the  people  of  Israel  returned  in  peace ;  none  moved 
his  tongue  against  any  of  the  people  of  Israel."  There  was 
enacted,  as  it  would  seem,  the  last  act  of  the  same  eventful 
day ;  the  five  kings  were  brought  out  and  slain,  and  hanged  on 
five  trees  imtil  the  evening,  when  at  last  that  memorable  Sun 


^  The  MoBSulmana'  version  of  this 
event  is  that  it  was  the  battle  which 
conquered  Jericho,  and  that  the  day  was 
Friday,  and  was  leng^ened  in  order  to 
aroid  Uie  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
would  hare  begun  at  sunset ;  hence  it 
was  said  the  saoredness  of  tho  Mussulman 
Friday.  Buckingham  heard  this  story 
from  the  Arabs  at  Jericho  (p.  S02.) 

'  Joshua  z.  15  may  either  have  been 
transposed  from  z.  43,  or  may  be  taken 
as  part  of  the  extract  from  the  Book  of 
Jasher, — winding  up  the  whole  account 


of  the  war.    (See  Keil*s  Joshua,  p.  179.) 
In  the  Lxx  it  is  altogether  omitted. 

'  This  follows  from  its  being  men- 
tioned among  the  cities  of  the  Philistine 
plain  (Shephelah),  on  the  one  hand  (Joshua 
zv.  -41),  and  fin>m  the  mention  of  the 
large  cave,  only  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains,  on  the  other  hand  (Joshua 
z.  17).  The  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Busebius,  eight  miles  east  of  Eleuthero- 
polls,  is  haidly  compatible  with  this 
narrative. 


-.1  yCTxS  aJJ   2 i.^iftr5!JJ>  [cmAP.  ir. 


V  '-.t  O'.vvi.  '  1:  t:ai&jri:  ^v  ^Abf  tn.  iitt  ^ate  cf  the  going  down 
•y  /.j»  *iia  '^uvr.  /'.''ii-ufc  •.:»iL;aflCaic*L  i^ni  iL-er  took  tliem  down 
5/  .'u  \*t  '-;*^  Vwft-  4;:.ii  'ji^  iLez.  iri:  ii*t  ctre  wherein  thej 
juut  tMi*n  i^c.  u'^;  it-.:  pr-ts  *n.Ci€*-  i:.  iLe  cart's  month.  .  .  .  • 
.'  u:  V-tCt  <ui  V -HiiuA  ^-«,j:  ilfclxr^ii-L  *^d  smote  it  with  the 
*:'.;;*  V'*  v.*%  tv  v/L  ikJLi  tLt  kli-z  li-trrcj.f  Le  utttrriy  destroyed, 
'/.•'Vv    tv*,-'  *.-  w'-*r  V,  ..-*  il.«i  were  tl^vczz. ;  Lr  let  none  remain'.'* 

Aa*<  v-'-;.  i »-:i  iL^  ripLi  fe:;.x-«e^ai-a  ^f  Tictory  and  extermi- 

«Kr^',»L  »^^^!t.  kv^yx  the  wLleof  &:utLcm  Palestine  into  the 
;.^*v:t  ',4  Itf*/:L  Ihe  p-^^csaion  of  erery  place,  sacred  for 
t^',>-';u  *-',d  t/f  ill  f  Jit  ore  a^tra,  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to 
%'>:  v/'jt,'>rru  Dtft^rt — SuecLem,  SLiioh^  Gibeon,  Bethlehem, 
ii*  '/rou, — nan,  with  the  one  exception  of  Jerusalem,  involyed 
«/;  UJt  fit/tue  of  that  couflict  ^^  And  all  those  kings  and  their 
UttAit  dA  ^ijhhiiA  take  at  <me  time,  because  the  Liord  God  of 
tKfitA:l  (ouuht  iist  IhraeL  And  Joshua  returned  and  all  Israel 
»/./4  him  t/j  the  camp  to  Gilgal'." 

ill  iunnpHxihon  ydth  this  scene,  to  which  "there  was  no  day 
like,  before  or  after  it,'*  it  seems  trivial  to  descend  to 
Ivt'^tJ^i*  aiiy  l^KHer  events  which  illustrate  the  same  points. 
mt^u^  Urn-  Yet  the  recollection  of  that  first  victory  of  their  race 
**'^"*'  limy  well  have  inspirited  Judas  Maccabsus,  who,  him- 
M^lf  tt  tiHtive  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  won  his  earhest  feune  in 
ihiM  tifiiiic  **  going  up  and  coming  down  of  Beth-horon,"  where 
ill  likii  manner  *'  the  residue  "  of  the  defeated  army  fled  into 
**  i\\v  plain/'  **  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines*."  And  again, 
Ai^Aiioii  ^^^^*^  ^^^  same  plain  was  carried  the  great  Roman 
Tt^tjiw,  road  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  up  which  Cestius 
Nflviitiriul  at  the  first  onset  of  the  Boman  armies  on  the  capital 
or«ludum,  and  down  which  he  and  his  whole  force  were  driven 
liy  i\w  innurgent  Jew8\  By  a  singular  coincidence  the  same 
firnno  thiiK  witnessed  the  first  and  the  last  great  victory  that 
rrttwnod  the  Jewisli  arms  at  the  interval  of  nearly  fifteen 
hini<tro(I  Yotu*H.  From  their  camp  at  Gibeon,  the  Romans,  as 
tho  Cunaunitos  before  them,  were  dislodged;  they  fled  in 
Bunihir  iHUifutiiou  down  the  ravine  to  Beth-horon,  the  steep 

t  itmk   I.  3?     U«.  '  1  Mmc  iii.  l<w  34. 
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cliffs  and  the  rugged  road  rendering  their  cayabry  unavailable 
against  the  merciless  fury  of  their  pursuers ;  they  were  only 
savedf — as  the  Canaanites  were  not  saved, — by  the  too  rapid 
descent  of  the  shades  of  night  over  the  mountains,  and  under 
the  cover  of  those  shades  they  escaped  to  Antipatris  in  the 
plain  below.  Ages  afterwards  the  Crusading  armies,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  reaching  Jerusalem,  advanced  up  the  same  valleys 
from  their  quarters  at  Ascalon  and  Jaffa,  and  the  last  eastern 
point  at  which  Gichard  encamped  was  at  Beit-Nuba,  in  the 
wide  vale  of  Ajalon.  A  well  near  the  village  of  Ajalon  bears 
the  name  of  Bir-el-Khebir,  "  the  well  of  the  hero/*  It  is  a 
strange  complexity  of  associations  which  renders  it  doubtful 
whether  *'the  hero'*  so  handed  down  by  tradition  be  the 
great  leader  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  or  the  flower  of  English 
chivalry. 

II.  From  the  passes  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  we  turn  by 
a  natural  connection  to  those  remarkable  heights  Heights  of 
which  guard  their  entrance  into  the  table-land,  and  Beiyamin. 
which  diversify  with  their  pointed  summits  that  table-land 
itself.  The  very  names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  indicate  how 
eminently  they  partook  of  this  general  characteristic  of  the 
position  of  Jud^ean  cities — Gibeah — Qeba — Qibeon — all  sig- 
nifying "  hill,** — Ramah,  **  the  high  place,** — Mizpeh,  **  the  watch- 
tower.**  And  it  has  been  already  observed  how  from  these 
heights  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  is  in  all  likelihood  derived 
the  ancient  image  of  Qod  "  standing  about  his  people.*'  On 
most  of  them  it  is  needless  to  enlarge.  El-Bireh,  "The  well,*' 
the  ancient  Beeroth,  is  remarkable  as  the  first  halting-place  of 
caravans  on  the  northern  road  from  Jerusalem,  and  therefore, 
not  improbably,  the  scene  of  the  event  to  which  its  monastic 
tradition  lays  claiiiti, — the  place  where  the  "parents*'  of  Jesus 
"sought  him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  and  when 
they  found  him  not,  turned  back  again  to  Jerusalem.**  Er-Ram, 
marked  by  the  village  and  green  patch  on  its  summit — the  most 
conspicuous  object  from  a  distance  in  the  approach  to  Jerusalem 
from  the  south — is  certainly  "  Bamah  of  Benjamin.*'  Tel-el- 
Fulil,  distinguished  by  its  curiously  knobbed  and  double  top, 
is  in  all  probability  Gibeah,  the  birth-place  of  Saul,  and  during 
his  reign  the  capital  of  his  tribe  and  kingdom,  and  from  him 
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his  face  in  his  armour,  with  the  noble  exclamation,  "  Ah !  Lord 
God,  I  pray  that  I  may  never  see  thy  Holy  City,  if  so  be  that 
I  may  not  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  thine  enemies\'' 

It  can  only  be  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  ancient  identity 
that  it  has  been  passed  oyer  by  modem  travellers  in  comparative 
silence.  At  present  it  bears  the  name  of  Nebi-Samuel,  which 
is  derived  from  the  Mussulman  tradition — now  perpetuated  by 
a  mosque  and  tomb— that  here  lies  buried  the  prophet  Samuel*. 
In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  it  was  regarded — not  unnaturally, 
if  they  merely  considered  the  grandeur  of  the  position — as  the 
site  of  the  great  sanctuary  of  Shiloh.  In  the  manifest  impos- 
sibilities of  either  of  these  assumptions,  it  has  by  the  latest 
investigators  been  identified  with  Mizpeh. 

But  a  closer  examination  of  its  position  will  probably  lead 
to  a  more  certain  and  satisfactory  result.  It  stands,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  at  the  head  of  the  pass  of  Beth-horon :  and  on  a 
lower  eminence  at  its  northern  roots — one  of  those  roimded 
hills  which  characterise  especially  the  western  formation  of 
Judsea — ^rises  the  village  of  El-Jib,  which,  both  by  its  name 
and  situation,  is  incontestably  identified  with  the  ancient 
Gibeon.  Gibeon  was  the  head  of  the  powerful  Hivite  league 
which  included  three  of  the  adjacent  towns,  Beeroth,  Kirjath- 
jearim,  and  Chephirah';  and  this  circumstance,  with  its 
important  post  as  the  key  of  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  made  it 
"a  great  city\*'  and,  though  not  under  royal  government, 
equal  in  rank  to  "one  of  the  royal  cities;'*  celebrated  for  its 
strength  and  the  wisdom  of  its  inhabitants*.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Gibeon,  as  already  described  in  the 
account  of  the  battle  of  Beth-horon,  was  so  vital  to  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan.  But  the  chief  fame  of  Gibeon  in  later  times 
was  not  derived  from  the  city  itself,  but  from  the  "  great  high 
place**'  hard  by;  whither,  after  the  destruction  of  its  seat  at 

>  Gibbon,  e.  59,  bni  inieeiintely  from  '  '*  He  ImQt  the  tomb  in  his   life- 

JoinTiUe  (part  2).    Joinnlle  mentiont  no  time,**  Mid  the  MaarolmAn  gnanUan  of 

I>laoe.    Bat  Vinimnf^  thoogh  witboat  the  the  moeqne  to  na,   *'  but  was  not  bnried 

■peech,  relatea  the  king's  aaoent  of  a  hill ;  here  till  after    the    ezpulston    of   the 

and  Coggeahalle  (p.  828),  though  withont  Greeks.** 

any  allosion  to  this  storj,  speaks  of  his  '  Josh.  ix.  17. 

Tisit  to  a  hermit  '*apnd  Samnelem  in  *  Josh.  z.  2. 

monte  qnodam,"  which   oan  hardly  be  *  Josh.  iz.  4,  x.  8. 

anything  else  than  Nebi-Samnel.     And  *  I  Kingsiii.  4;  ix.  2;  2Chron.8, 18. 
no  other  snita  Eichard's  position. 
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Nob  or  Olivet,  the  tabernacle  was  brought,  and  where  it 
remained  till  it  was  thence  removed  to  Jerusalem  by  Solomon. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  to  this  great  sanctuary  the  lofty 
height  of  Nebi- Samuel,  towering  inunediately  over  the  town 
of  El-Jib,  exactly  corresponds.  The  tabernacle  would  be 
appropriately  transferred  to  this  eminence,  when  it  could  no 
longer  remain  at  Nob  on  the  opposite  ridge  of  Olivet ;  and,  if 
this  peak  were  thus  the  "great  high  place"  of  Solomon's 
worship,  a  significance  is  given  to  what  othennse  would  be 
a  blank  and  nameless  feature  in  a  region  where  all  the  less 
conspicuous  hills  are  distinguished  by  some  historical  name. 
This  would  then  be  a  ground  for  the  sanctity  with  which  the 
Mussulman  and  Christian  traditions  have  invested  it,  as  the 
Ramah  and  the  Shiloh  of  Samuel,  even  though  those  traditions 
themselves  are  without  foundation.  In  Epiphanius*  time*  it  still 
bore  the  name  of  the  Moimtain  of  Oibeon;  and  from  its  con- 
spicuous height,  the  name  of  "  Gibeon,**  ("  belonging  to  a  hiU,") 
was  naturally  derived  to  the  city  itself,  which  lay  always  where 
its  modem  representative  lies  now,  on  the  lower  eminence. 
From  thence  the  Gibeonites  "hewed  the  wood"  of  the 
adjacent  valley,  and  "  drew  the  water*"  from  the  springs  and 
tanks  with  which  its  immediate  neighbourhood  abounds,  and 
carried  them  up  to  the  Sacred  Tent,  and  there  attended  the 
"altar  of  the  Lord,"  which,  from  its  proud  elevation,  overlooked 
the  wide  domain  of  Israel. 

The  same  point — although  here  one  must  speak  more  doubt* 
fiilly — ^was,  probably,  "  the  hill  of  God*,"  which,  from  its  com- 
manding situation,  was  garrisoned  by  the  Philistines  in  the 
time  of  Samuel  to  guard  the  pass,  and  on  which,  for  a  similar 
reason,  though  with  a  di£ferent  object,  the  prophets  assembled 
on  "  the  high  place,"  whence  they  were  descending  \^hen  Saul 
met  them  on  his  return  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem 
to  his  own  home  at  Gibeah*.  Probably,  too,  it  is  "the 
mountain  "  where  the  Gibeonites  hung  up  the  seven  sons  of 

1  Bpiph.  (Ear.  894).  '<The  moontain  Ixz.    18,    for    "bigb    pUoe,")    is  not 

of  Oiboon,  dgbt  milet  from  Jerusalem,  Gibtah,    But  the  mention  of  the  h$gk 

ia  tk4  kigkut"    This  identifiet  it  with  place  above  and  the  city  below  (x.  5), 

Nebl-SamneL  and  the  arriral  of  Saul  thither,  appa* 

'  Joah.  ix.  27.  '1  Sam.  x.  5.  rentiy    before  hie  return  home,   ia    in 

^  It    if    of  oouree   donbtfnl   whether  fiiTonr  of  the  Tiew  given  in  the  text.    It 

'*  the  bill**  meotiooed  in  x.  6,  10,  (and,  might,  howerer,  be  Bethel. 
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Saul  "  before  the  Lord/*  that  is,  before  the  tabernacle  on  its 
summit,  in  revenge  for  the  massacre  of  their  kindred  by  Saul*. 

2.  From  the  sanctuary  which  guarded  the  entrance  into 
Judaea  from  the  west,  we  advance  naturally  to  the  still 
greater  sanctuary  which  guarded  it  on  the  north  and 
east.  As  the  passage  of  Beth-horon  led  up  to  Gibeon,  so  the 
passage  of  Michmash  and  Ai  led  up  to  Bethel.  Bethel  lay  in 
the  direct  thoroughfare  of  Palestine* ;  whether  the  course  of  a 
conqueror  or  a  traveller  brought  him  through  the  long  valley  so 
often  described,  from  the  bed  of  the  Jordan,  or  through  the 
moimtains  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  north  and  south, 
he  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  heights  of  Bethel.  Hence  arises 
what  may  be  called  its  peculiar  antiquity  of  interest.  It  thus 
comprises  (with  the  single  exception  of  Shechem)  a  longer 
series  of  remarkable  scenes  of  Sacred  History  than  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  spot  in  Palestine. 

It  was  the  first  place  where  Abraham  is  said  to  have  "  pitched 
his  tent "  when  he  "  journeyed  "  "  through  the  land,"  "  going  on 
still  toward  the  south,''  on  his  way  to  Egypt^ ;  and  to  the  same 
spot,  "even  to  the  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the 
beginning,  unto  the  place  of  the  altar  which  he  had  made  there 
at  the  first^,''  (so  emphatically  is  the  locality  marked)  he  came 
again  as  to  the  familiar  scene  of  his  first  encampment,  ftm^j4,m-_ 
on  his  return  from  Egypt.  The  tent  and  altar  were  and  View  of 
not,  however,  strictly  speaking  at  Bethel,  but  on  **  the  *™* 

mountain  east  of  Bethel,  having  Bethel  on  the  west,  and  Ai  on 
the  East*."  This  is  a  precision  the  more  to  be  noticed,  because 
it  makes  the  whole  difference  in  the  truth  and  vividness  of  the 
remarkable  scene  which  follows.  Immediately  east  of  the  low 
gray  hills,  on  which  the  Canaanitish  Luz  and  the  Jewish  Bethel 
afterwards  stood,  rises, — as  the  highest  of  a    succession    of 


'  2  Sam.  xxi.  9.  Here  again  (if  the 
text  is  rightly  translated)  the  comparison 
with  Terse  6,  (**We  will  hang  them  up 
unto  the  Lord  in  Gibeah  of  &kal  whom 
the  Lord  did  choose")  suggests  the 
identification  of  the  mountain  of  the  Lord 
with  Gibeah.  But  the  expression  ^^tnoun- 
torn*'  and  *<  before  the  Lord**  are  hardly 
suitable  to  anything,  except  the  high 
place  of  the  Tabernacle. 

*  Compare,  "the  highway  *' that  goeth 


up  to  **  Bethel,"  Jud.  xx.  81  ;  **  the  high- 
way  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to 
Shechem,"  Judg.  xxi.  19. 

»  Gen.  xii.  8,  9. 

*  Gen.  xiU.  8,  4. 

'  Gen.  zii.  8.  It  is  this,  apparently, 
which  is  called  the  mountain  of  Bethel. 
Josh.  xtL  1 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  2 ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  16,  where  in  all  cases  the  context 
implies  a  situation  east  of  the  town. 
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eminences,  each  now  marked  by  some  vestige  of  ancient  edifices, 
— a  conspicuous  hill,  its  topmost  summit  resting,  as  it  were,  on 
the  rocky  slopes  below,  and  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
oliye*groYe  which  clusters  over  its  broad  surface  above.  From 
this  height,  thus  offering  a  natural  base  for  the  patriarchal  altar, 
and  a  fitting  shade  for  the  patriarchal  tent,  Abraham  and  Lot 
must  be  conceived  as  taking  the  wide  survey  of  the  country 
"  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,''  such  as  can  be  enjoyed 
from  no  other  point  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  the  east  there 
rises  in  the  foreground  the  jagged  range  of  the  hills  above 
Jericho ;  in  the  distance  the  dark  wall  of  Moab ;  between  them 
lies  the  wide  valley  of  the  Jordan — its  course  marked  by  the 
tract  of  forest  in  which  its  rushing  stream  is  enveloped ;  and 
down  to  this  valley,  a  long  and  deep  ravine,  now,  as  always,  the 
main  line  of  conmiunication  by  which  it  is  approached  from 
the  central  hiUs  of  Palestine — a  ravine  rich  with  vine,  olive, 
and  fig,  winding  its  way  through  ancient  reservoirs  and 
sepulchres,  remains  of  a  civilisation  now  extinct,  but  in  the 
times  of  the  patriarchs  not  yet  begun.  To  the  south  and  the 
west  the  view  commanded  the  bleak  hills  of  Judsa,  varied  by 
the  heights  crowned  with  what  were  afterwards  the  cities  of 
Benjamin,  and  overhanging  what  in  a  later  day  was  to  be 
Jerusalem*, — and  in  the  far  distance  the  southern  range  on 
whose  slope  is  Hebron.  Northward  are  the  hills  which  divide 
Judsa  from  the  rich  plains  of  Samaria. 

This  is  the  view  which  was  to  Abraham  what  Pisgah  was 
afterwards  to  his  great  descendant.  This  was  to  the  two  lords 
of  Palestine,  then  almost  "  free  before  them,  where  to  choose," 
what  in  Grecian  legends  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  the 
Choice  of  Hercules ;  in  the  fables  of  Islam  under  the  story  of 
the  Prophet  turning  back  from  Damascus'.  '*  And  Lot  lifted 
up  his  eyes,"  towards  the  right,  **  and  beheld  all  the  '  round  *  of 
'  the  *  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere  .  .  .  even  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  like  unto  Egypt.*'  He  saw  not,  indeed, 
the  tropical  fertility  and  copious  streams  along  its  course.  But 
he  knew  of  its  fame,  as  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile ;  no  crust  of  salt,  no  volcanic  convulsions  had  as 

^  A  white  bailding  dote  to  tha  onttkirte  of  Jenualem  !■  Tinble,   but  not  Um 
Mlj  itMlf.  *  Soe  OhiHP'ler  ZIL 
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yet  blasted  its  verdure,  or  touched  the  secure  civilisation  of  the 
early  Phoenician  settlements  which  had  struck  root  within  its 
deep  abyss.  "  Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  *  round '  of  '  the ' 
Jordan,  and  Lot  journeyed  east ;  and  they  separated  themselves 
one  from  the  other  ....  and  Lot  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  the 
'  round  '  of '  the '  Jordan,  and  pitched  his  tent  towards  Sodom. 
But  the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked  and  sinners  before  the 
Lord  exceedingly.  And  the  Lord  said  tmto  Abram  after  that 
Lot  had  separated  from  him,  '  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look 
from  the  place  where  thou  art,  northward  and  southward,  and 
eastward  and  westward ;  for  all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to 
thee  I  will  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever  ....  and  I  will 
make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  so  that  if  a  man  can 
number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  be  numbered. 
Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the  length  of  it  and  in  the 
breadth  of  it ;  for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee*."  Those  bleak  hills 
were  indeed  to  be  the  site  of  cities  whose  names  would  be  held 
in  honour  after  the  very  ruins  of  the  seats  of  a  corrupt  civilisa- 
tion in  the  garden  of  the  Jordan  had  been  swept  away ;  that 
dreary  view,  unfolded  then  in  its  primeval  desolation  before 
the  eyes  of  the  now  solitary  Patriarch,  would  be  indeed  peopled 
with  a  mighty  nation  through  many  generations ;  with  mighty 
recollections  "  like  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  number,  for  ever." 
The  next  scene  is  less  easily  identified.  Yet  thus  much  may 
be  said.  The  western  slopes  of  the  ridge  just  described  Saactiiary 
are  crossed  by  the  track  which  the  thoroughfare  of  o^J»«o*>- 
centuries  has  worn  in  the  central  route  of  Palestine.  This 
track  winds  through  an  uneven  valley,  covered,  as  with  grave- 
stones, by  large  sheets  of  bare  rock ;  some  few  here  and  there 
standing  up  like  the  cromlechs  of  Druidical  monuments.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  recall,  in  this  "  stony  territory*,'*  the  wanderer 
who  "  went  out  from  Beersheba  and  went  toward  Haran  ;  and 
he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried  there  all  night, 
because  the  sun  was  set ;  and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that 
place  and  put  them  for  his  pillow,  and  lay  down  in  that  place 
to  sleep.'*     Then  rose  the  vision  of  the  night.     The   stones 


» f 


I  Qen.  xiii.  10 — 17.  r«eard  of  the  itony  territory,   where  he 

*  Gtn.  zzriii.  10—17.     "ThenAtoie       *took  of   the  itooet  of   that  place, 
of  the  toil  if  an  eziiting  comment  on  ^e      (Clarke,  rol.  ir.  p.  287.) 


T.*  ?:5AI  ASZ*  FALlSnXX  mat,  it. 

•ro-2i4  sc*=^l  t>  fyrzj.  thernsrires  into  tl*  steps  of  a  rmst '  stair- 
rafife  '  **  wL >^  f-,->t  was  set  cp-a  the  earth," — on  the  bare  sheet 
of  r>:ky  gr^-nid  on  wLi-:h  the  sleeper  laj, — '*and  whofie  top 
reached  to  hearen/' — into  the  depths  c^  the  starry  skj,  which, 
in  that  vi«le  and  open  sp^ce,  with  no  interrening  tree  or  tent, 
was  streti^hed  orer  his  h€ad.  ^  And  Jacob  awaked  oat  of  his 
fileep,  and  said,  Snrelj  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it 
not ;  and  Le  was  afraid,  and  said,  How  dreadinl  is  this  place — 
this  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate 
of  hearen."  Such  was  the  beginning  of  Beth-El,  "  the  Honse 
of  God/*  the  place  which  bore,  amidst  all  the  subsequent 
sanctuaries  of  the  Holv  Land,  the  distinctire  name  which  has 
since  spread  to  every  holy  place  throughout  the  world.  Its 
connection  with  the  scene  is  best  exprestiied  in  the  wanderer's 
own  words,  *'  The  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not.** 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  to  indicate  the  Dirine  Presence,  no 
religio  loci,  no  awful  shades,  no  lofty  hills.  Bare  wild  rocks,  a 
beaten  thoroughfare  ;  these  are  the  only  features  of  the  primeval 
sanctuary  of  that  God,  of  whom  nature  itself  there  teaches  us, 
that  if  He  could,  in  such  a  scene,  so  emphatically  reveal  Him- 
self to  the  houseless  exile.  He  "  is  with  him,**  and  with  His 
true  servants,  everywhere,  and  will  *'  keep  them  in  aU  places 
whither  they  go.*' 

From  that  rude  beginning — the  rough  "  stone  that  Jacob  set 
up  for  a  pillar*  *' — grew  the  sanctuary  of  BetheL  First,  rose 
the  altar  which  he  himself  built  there  on  his  return.  Beneath 
was  the  *  Oak  of  Tears,*  beside  which,  in  the  valley  below, 
Deborah  was  buried*.  Then  it  became  the  seat  of  the  as- 
semblies gathered  there  in  the  time  of  the  Judges\  Finally, 
when  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  superseded  by  the  new 
sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  it  assumed  a  fresh  importance  as  the 
Holy  Place  of  the  northern  kingdom. 

It  is   in  this    last  aspect   that  its   remaining    history   is 

'  Ro  the  word  thoiild  be  rendered —  nine  oak  m  thit  reiiBrred  to  in  1  Sam. 

**  Lftdder  **  is  merelj  a  trmnsUtion  from  x.  8  (thotigh  there  truuUted  ** plain  '*) ; 

t^  Lxz.  and  in  1  Kingi  xiii.  14. 

'  Gen.  zzriii.  18.  *  Jndg.  xx.  18,  20.     The  words  are  in 


*  Gen.  xxxT.  0— A.    AHon-Bachath  =       both    caeee    traoilated    "the  Honee  of 
Oak    of   Teart.     This   is   probablj   the      God." 
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remarkable.  In  ancient  times  before  the  conquest  of 
Joshua,  there  had  ahready  existed  on  the  spot  Sanctnary 
a  Canaanitish  city  named  Luz',  situated  on  the  jJorthem 
western  slope  of  the  mountain  of  Abraham's  altar;  Tribes. 
the  same,  probably,  whose  inhabitants  came  forth  to  assist 
their  neighbours  of  Ai,  when  attacked  by  Joshua*.  It  was 
not  taken  at  that  time,  and  seems  long  to  have  resisted  the 
invaders.  At  last  it  fell  before  the  arms,  not  of  the  little  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  within  whose  territory  it  was  included,  but  of  the 
powerful  house  of  Joseph,  who  attacked  it  from  the  north,  and 
who  thus  acquired  possession  of  it  for  their  descendants,  though 
properly  speaking  it  had  been  allotted  to  Benjamin*.  In  this 
respect  there  is  a  singular  analogy  between  Bethel  and  Jeru- 
salem. Each,  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  resisted,  by  a 
strong  position,  the  first  shock  of  the  conquest;  and  being 
ultimately  taken,  not  by  that  tribe  itself,  but  the  one  by  Judah 
on  the  south,  the  other  by  Ephraim  on  the  north,  passed  out 
of  the  history  of  Benjamin  idto  that  of  these  two  powerful 
neighbours.  And  the  frontier  which  at  Jerusalem  had  been 
originally  drawn  by  the  ravine  of  the  Kedron  and  of  Hinnom, 
at  Bethel  was  drawn  by  the  gorge  of  the  Wftdy  Suweinit,  which 
has  been  so  often  mentioned  as  the  pass  from  Jericho,  an4 
which  in  later  times  served  the  purpose  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Bethel  thus  became 
doubly  important  to  the  new  state  ;  first  as  a  strong  frontier- 
fortress,  but  still  more  as  a  sanctuary,  founded  on  the  holiest 
recollections,  and  in  a  great  measure  supplying  the  place  which 
Shiloh  had  of  old  filled  in  the  same  great  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
What  structure  there  may  have  been  in  former  ages  comme- 
morating the  Vision  of  Jacob,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine. 
"The  House  of  God"— the  "  Beth-El  "—described  as  the 
scene  of  the  assemblies  in  the  period  of  the  Judges,  was 
probably  some  rude  monument  of  primitive  times,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  Temple  which  Jeroboam  aflerwards  Jeroboam's 
built  near  or  round  it,  as  the  original  sanctuary  of  the  Temple. 
Mahometan  world — known  by  the  very  same  name,  Beit-Allah, 
"  the  House  of  God,"  — bears  to  the  elaborate  enclosure  with 

>  Judges  L  25  ;  xvi.  1.  -  Joshna  viu.  17.  »  Judgci  i.  22-25. 
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which  Musstdman  devotion  has  since  sorroanded  iL  On  both 
of  the  two  lower  eminences  which  overhang  the  modem  village, 
are  ruins  which  may  possibly  indicate  the  site  of  Jeroboam's 
Temple.  Above  it,  on  the  east,  are  the  higher  "  mountains  and 
hills/'  to  which  (in  the  language'  of  Hosea)  the  inhabitants 
of  Bethel  would  in  the  day  of  their  shame  call  **  to  cover  "  and 
to  '*  fall  on  them."  It  was  built,  we  cannot  doubt,  with  all  the 
splendour  which  his  acquaintance  withEgyptianworship,'and  his 
desire  to  emulate  the  glory  of  the  rival  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem, 
would  necessarily  dictate.  It  was,  we  know,  regarded  empha- 
tically as  " the  king's  sanctuary/*  as  " the  king's  hous^y*  with 
"  a  high  priest*,"  and  "  the  noise  of  scmgs,"  and  "  the  melody 
of  viols,"  and  '*  burnt-offerings  and  meat-offerings,"  and  **  feast 
days,"  and  '*  solemn  assemblies*."  And  it  was  on  the  greatest 
of  those  feast  days,  "  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month," 
which  Jeroboam  had  "devised  out  of  his  own  heart," — ^in 
imitation  of  the  great  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  Solomon  had 
chosen  for  the  festival  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  on 
Mount  Moriah, — that  Jeroboam  took  his  place  by  the  altar 
which  stood  before  the  statue  of  the  Golden  Calf,  and  was 
interrupted  at  the  very  moment  of  inauguration  by  the  sudden 
and  awful  apparition  of  the  Man  of  God  from  Judah*.  In  that 
story  and  its  consequences  is  contained  almost  all  that  we 
know  of  the  later  history  of  Bethel.  The  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets' still  lingered  round  the  sacred  place,  when  Elijah  passed 
through  it  down  the  long  defile — then  mentioned  for  the  last 
time  in  history — on  his  way  to  Jericho.  But  the  chief  asso- 
ciation which  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  attached  to  it  was  of  the 
rival  and  idolatrous  Temple.  The  very  name  of  Beth-El, 
**  the  House  of  God,"  was  in  the  times  of  the  later  prophets, 
exchanged  for   "Bethaven'" — "the   House  of  Idols," — and. 


ff 


<  HoMft  X.  8. 

*  1  Kings  xi.  40;  zii.  2. 

*  Amot  T.  18.  ^'MUedoMk,''  *'nne« 
tuary/'  expreniiig  the  qdioh  of  t«mple 
and  aiylmiu  '' Beik"  (booM),  in  allu- 
lion  to  BethcL  In  the  Rngliih  renion 
the  wordt  are  reepectiTely  miatnmelated 
**ehapel'*and  "oonit." 

*  AmoiTii  10. 

*  Amos  T.  21,  22,  28. 


•  1  King!  zii.  82  ;  ziiL  5. 

7  2  Kin^iL  8. 

'  Ho«ea  ir.  15 ;  T.  8 ;  z.  ft,  8 ;  perhapa, 
Ti.  8  ;  Amoa  t.  6.  "  Aren  *'  ia  properly 
** nought"  and  ia  in  Amoa  ▼.  5,  ao 
rendered ;  but  ia  alao  a  name  for  idola 
(Iiaiah  Izrl  8).  The  nae  of  the  name, 
aa  in  Hoaea  t.  8,  ia  lomewhat  oonfoied  by 
the  appearanee  of  a  Beth-ATea  near 
Bethal  in  the  eaat,  whieh  probably  ang- 
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when  Josiah  passed  through,  it  was  to  destroy  and  not  to  build 
up.  The  "  altar"  and  "  the  high  place"  of  Jeroboam,  j^^^^ 
and  the  grove  and  worship  of  Astarte  that  had 
grown  up  round  it,  he  razed  and  burned*.  And  '*  as  Josiah 
turned,"  we  are  told,  "  he  spied  the  sepulchres  that  were  there 
in  the  Mount'."  The  **  Mount "  doubtless  is  the  same  as  the 
**  mountain  "  on  the  east  of  Bethel,  described  in  the  history  of 
Abraham.  The  **  sepulchres  "  must  be  the  numerous  rock- 
hewn  tombs  still  visible  in  the  whole  descent  from  that 
**  mountain  "  to  the  Wady  Suweinit.  In  one  of  these,  though 
we  know  not  which,  lay  side  by  side  the  bones  of  the  two 
prophets — the  aged  Prophet  of  Bethel  and  his  brother  and 
victim,  the  "  Man  of  God  from  Judah*,"  and  they  were  left  to 
repose.  From  that  time  the  desolation  foretold  by  Amos 
and  Hosea  has  never  been  disturbed;  and  Beth -el,  ''the 
House  of  God,"  has  become  literally  Beth-aven,  "  the  house  of 
nought." 

Mtod  the  tnMisfermioe  of  tlie  name.     (I  reading  ;  nnlese  another  Beth-Horon  than 

8am.  ziiL  5  ;  xir.  28  ;  Josh.  riL  2.)  Tet  the  famooi  pass  be  meant.     For  the  sub- 

perhaps   these  are   only  oorreotions   of  stitation  of  the  oontemptooos  name  com- 

"  Bethel'*  by  the  later  copyists,  to  whom  pare  "Syohar"  (dranken)  for  Shechem, 

the  eontemptnons  name  was  familiar.   In  John  ir.  5. 

neither  passsge  does  it  appear  in  the  Lxx,  >  2  EingsxxiiL  15. 

who  in  Josh.  rii.  3,  omit  it  altogether,  and  <  Ibid.  16. 

in  1  8am.  ziiL  5,  snbstitnto  Beth-Hcnm,  *  Ibid.  17,  18. 

whioh,  howsTsr,  oan  hardly  be  the  oorreoi 
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NOTE  ON  EAMAH  AND  MIZPEH. 

I. — THE   BAMAU   OF    SAMUEL. 

There  Is  no  general  interest  in  discussing  the  precise  situation  of 
Bamah,  the  birth-place,  residence,  and  burial-place  of  Samuel,  further 
than  what  attaches  to  anything  which  relates  to  the  life  of  so  remark- 
able a  man.  But  the  question  is  invested  with  an  incidental  interest 
which  may  make  it  worth  a  few  moments*  inyestigation.  It  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  complicated  and  disputed  problem  of 
Sacred  topography.  It  is  almost  the  only  passage  in  which  the  text 
of  the  Scriptural  narrative  (1  Sam.  ix.  1 — x.  10)  seems  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  existing  localities. 

All  that  we  know  certainly  about  the  place  is,  that  it  was  on 
an  eminence,  as  its  name  of  **  Bamah  "  implies,  and  was  situated 
somewhere  south  of  Gibeah,  the  birth-place  of  Saul ;  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  identifying  the  city  where  Saul  found  Samuel  with 
the  usual  residence  of  that  prophet.  This,  which  is  not  stated 
expressly  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  taken  for  granted  by  Josephus. 
From  the  dual  termination  to  the  name  Bamathaim — by  which  it 
is  called  in  the  Hebrew  and  lxx  text  of  1  Sam.  L  1,  and  by  Josephus 
always,  and  from  which  the  New  Testament  name  of  Jrimaihea 
seems  to  be  derived  * — ^it  might  be  inferred  that  it  was  an  eminence 
with  a  double  height.  To  this  spot  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
claimants. 

1.  BamUh ;  the  chief  modern  city  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  and 
selected  as  the  spot  by  Christian  tradition.  Its  situation  in  the 
level  plain,  though  on  a  slight  eminence,  is  much  against  its 
identity  ;  and  the  name,  which  at  first  sight  appears  similar,  is  the 
Arabic  word  for  ''sandy,*'  and  is  in  all  probability  derived  from 
the  sandy  tract  in  which  it  stands.  (See  Chapter  YI.)  Still  it  is 
remarkable  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  Bamathaim  as  near 
Lydda,  to  which  no  other  site  corresponds. 

2.  Nehi-Samuel ;  the  height  above  Gibeon.  This  has  its  height 
and  the  Mussulman  tradition  in  its  favouK 

8.  Er^Bttm;  or ''  Bamah  of  Benjamin,*'  on  the  road  firom  Jeru- 
salem to  Bethel.    This  has  the  name  in  its  favour. 

These  two  sites  labour  under  the  objection  that  they  are  north 
and  not  south  of  Bachel's  tomb ;  and  therefore  that  Saul  could 
never  have  passed  by  that  tomb  in  going  from  either  of  them  to 

'  The  LXX  name  *Aptta$mifi  thowi  the  beginniiig  ci  the  tnuuition. 
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Gibeah.     Er-Eam  is,  besides,   close   to    Oibeab,   which  is  against 
1  Sam.  X.  10. 

4.  **  Bamah  ; "  a  hill,  a  short  distance  north  of  Bethlehem,  which, 
according  to  some  accounts,  is  so  called  by  the  peasants.  This  is 
fixed  upon  bj  Mr.  Einn,  the  English  Consul  at  Jerusalem. 

5.  The  Frank  Mountain,  or  GebeUer-FureidU,  a  little  south-east  of 
Bethlehem.     This  is  fixed  upon  bj  Gesenius. 

6.  The  ruins  called  Bamet-el-Khalily  bj  Josephus  called  "  the 
Terebinth  of  Abraham,"  (described  in  Chapter  I.  part  ii.  §  21), 
a  little  north  of  Hebron.  This  is  fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Wolcott  and 
M.  Van  de  Velde. 

7.  Sola;  a  town  on  a  hill,  in  the  mountains  north-west  of 
Bethlehem.     This  is  fixed  upon  by  Dr.  Bobinson. 

8.  A  village  called  Rome,  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Sanur, 
which  Schwarze  (p.  157)  endeayours  to  identify  with  Bamathaim  by 
altering  the  reading  of  Dothaim,  in  Judith  iv.  6,  6,  7. 

Of  these,  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth,  have  the  identity  of  name 
in  their  favour,  and  the  seventh  may  have  derived  its  present  name 
irom  Zophim.  The  fifth  has  only  its  commanding  position,  and 
the  argument  that  if  it  be  not  Bamah,  then  it  is  unknown  to  the 
Old  Testament. 

All  of  these,  ^cept  the  eighth,  are  equally  compatible  with  the 
journey  by  BachePs  tomb,  but  all  are  equally  excluded  if  Bamah 
must  be  sought  among  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  Of  the  two 
difficulties,  however,  the  latter  is  the  least  insuperable.  It  is  easier 
to  suppose  that  Elkanah  may  have  migrated  from  Mount  Ephraim, 
than  to  explain  away  the  stages  of  the  return  of  Saul.  And  it 
must  be  added,  that  if  a  position  in  Mount  Ephraim  be  required, 
it  must  entirely  exclude  Bamleh,  and  probably  Er-Bam  and  Nebi- 
Samuel.  The  context  of  the  passage  in  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  implies  that 
the  Bamah  of  the  Prophet  was  in  the  northern  kingdom,  probably 
Bamah  of  Benjamin.  The  context  of  Matt.  ii.  18,  on  the  other 
hand,  implies  that  the  Bamah  of  the  Evangelist  was  in  sight  of 
Bethlehem. 

The  words  translated  ''by  Zelzah,**  in  1  Sam.  x.  2,  are  by  the  lxx 
rendered  an  expression  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  announced 
the  finding  of  the  asses.  '*  Thou  shalt  meet  two  men  leaping  violently 
— oXXo/MMt/ff  ficyaXa."  The  other  clause,  however,  "  in  the  harder  of 
Benjamin,^^  is  important  as  showing  how  far  south  this  boundary 
reached.  Probably  it  was  extended  just  far  enough  to  include  the 
tomb  of  their  great  ancestress.  Of  the  two  remaining  stages  of  Saul's 
journey  (1  Sam.  x.  1 — 10),  "the  *oak'  of  Tabor"  may  possibly  be 
the  famous  "  oak  of  Deborah,*'  Gen.  xxxv.  8 ;  and  "  the  hill  of  God,*' 
Gibeah-Elohim,  may  be  Gibeon,  Gibeah  of  Saul,  or  Bethel. 
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n. — MIZPXH. 

If  Nebi-Samuel  be  the  high  phice  of  G-ibeon,  then  Mizpeh,  which 
Dr.  Bobinson  planted  there,  roust  be  sought  elsewhere.  One  spot 
immediatelj  suggests  itself.  Mizpeh — ^always  with  the  article,  **  the 
Mizpeh" — is  in  Hebrew,  what  Scopus  is  in  Greek,  ''the  watch' 
tower.**  Whereyer  Scopus  was,— and  we  know  that  it  was  some 
eminence  on  the  north  of  the  citj,  whence  the  city  and  temple  were 
visible — there  it  is  most  natural  to  place  Mizpeh,  Such  a  position 
will  meet  every  requirement  of  the  notices  of  Mizpeh — the  assem- 
blies held  there  by  Samuel^ — the  fortification  of  it  by  Asa  with 
the  stones  removed  from  '  the  Mount '  of  Benjamin' — the  seat  of  the 
Chaldean  governor  afber  the  capture  of  Jerusalem* — the  wailing- 
place  of  the  Maccabees^. 

>  1  Sun.  lii.  5,  6.  *  Neh.  UL  7  ;  Jer.  xL  6. 

s  BanuOi.     1  Kings  xr.  22.  *  1  Mmc  iiL  46. 


CHAPTER  V. 


EPHEAIM  AND  MANASSEH. 

Deuteronomy  xxxiiL,  18—17.  **  And  of  Joseph  he  said,  Blessed  of  the 
Lord  be  hii  Und,  for  the  precious  things  of  hearen,  for  the  dew,  and 
for  the  deep  that  ooacheth  beneath,  and  for  the  precious  frnits  brought 
forth  by  the  son,  and  for  the  precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon,  and 
for  the  chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains,  and  for  the  precious  things  of 
the  hwting  hills,  and  for  the  precious  things  of  the  earth,  and  fulness 
thereof,  and  for  the  good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush  :  let  the  bless- 
ing come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  head  of  him  that 
was  separated  from  his  brethren.  His  glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his 
bullock,  and  his  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  *  buflaloes :  *  with  them  he  shall 
push  the  people  together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  they  are  the  ten 
Uiousands  of  Bphraim,  and  they  are  the  thousands  of  Manasseh.'* 
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The  narrow  territory  of  Benjamin  soon  melts  into  the  hills 
which  reach  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  which,  from  the 
great  tribe  which  there  had  its  chief  seat,  are  known  by  the 
name  of  *'  the  mountains  of  Ephraim." 

Their  character  is  marked  by  two  peculiarities.  First,  they 
are  the  central  mass  of  the  hills  of  Palestine,  nearly  ^^  Moun- 
equidistant  from  the  northern  and  southern  boundary  taixis  of 
of  the  whole  country ;  and,  secondly,  the  closely  set  ^  ' 
structure,  and  the  rocky  soil  of  the  hills  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
though  still  continued  to  a  great  extent,  are  here  for  the  first 
time  occasionally  broken  up  into  wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  and  diversified  both  in  hill  and  valley  by  streams  of 
running  water  and  by  continuous  tracts  of  verdure  and  vegeta- 
tion. It  was  this  central  tract  and  this  "  good  land  '*  that  was 
naturally  allotted  to  the  powerful  house  of  Joseph  in  the  first 
division  of  the  country.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  supremacy 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  was  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  For  more  than  four  hundred  years 
— a  period  equal  in  length  to  that  which  elapsed  between  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses — Ephraim,  with 
its  two  dependent  tribes  of  Manasseh  and  Benjamin,  exercised 
undisputed  pre-eminence.  Joshua  the  first  conqueror ;  Gideon, 
the  greatest  of  the  judges,  whose  brothers  were  "  as  the  chil- 
dren of  kings,'*  and  whose  children  all  but  established  here- 
ditary monarchy  in  their  own  line ;  Saul,  the  first  king- 
belonged  to  one  or  other  of  these  three  tribes. 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  Jewish  history 
that  God  "  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose  not 

Q  2 
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the  tribe  of  Ephraim :  but  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah,  even  the 
Mount  Zion  which  He  loved/'  That  haughty  spirit  which 
could  brook  no  equal  or  superior,  which  chafed  against  the  nse 
even  of  the  kindred  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the  persons  of  Gideon 
and  Jephthah,  and  yet  more  against  the  growing  dominion  of 
Judah  in  David  and  Solomon,  till  it  threw  off  the  yoke 
altogether,  and  established  an  independent  kingdom— would 
naturally  claim,  and  could  not  rightly  be  refused,  the  choicest 
portion  of  the  land.  As  "  Judah  "  under  Caleb  was  to  "  abide 
in  their  coasts  on  the  south,"  so  **  the  house  of  Joseph"  under 
Joshua  was  to  "  abide  in  their  coasts  on  the  north*."  Not  till 
these  were  fixed,  could  the  other  tribes  be  thought  of.  "For 
the  precious  things  of  heaven,  for  the  dew,  and  for  the  deep 
that  coucheth  beneath,  and  for  the  precious  fruits  brought  forth 
their  ferti-  hy  the  Sim,  and  for  the  precious  things  put  forth  by 
li^yj  the  moon,  and  for  the  chief  things  of  the  ancient 

mountains,  and  for  the  precious  things  of  the  lasting  hills,  and 
for  the  precious  things  of  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof . .  • 
let  the  blessing  come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  upon  the 
top  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separated  from  his  brethren*. 
If  Judah  was  the  wild  lion  that  guarded  the  south,  and  couched 
in  the  fastness  of  Zion,  so  Ephraim  was  to  be  the  more  peaceful, 
but  not  less  powerful  buffalo,  who  was  to  rove  the  rich  vales  of 
central  Palestine,  and  defend  the  frontier  of  the  north ;  **  his 
glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock,  and  his  horns  are  like 
the  horns  of  *  buffaloes ' :  with  them  shall  he  push  the  people 
together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  they  are  the  ten 
thousands  of  Ephraim,  and  they  are  the  thousands  of  3tft- 
nasseh^."  In  the  fulness  of  their  pride  and  strength,  they 
demanded  of  their  great  chieftain  Joshua,  "  Why  hast  thoa 
given  me  but  one  lot  and  one  portion  to  inherit,  seeing  I  am  a 
great  people,  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  has  blessed  me  hitherto  *— 
the  'mountain'  is  not  enough  for  us."  But  Joshua  answered 
them  with  no  less  wisdom  than  patriotism,  that  what  more  they 
won  must  be  by  their  own  exertions  against  the  Canaanites  of 
the  plain:  "Thou  art  a  great  people,  and  hast  great  power: 

»  Pfc  IxxTui.  67,  68.  *  Deut.  xxxiU.  17. 

s  JoriL  zriii  5.  *  i  «.  by  liicn«M  of  children.    Gom- 

*  Dent  xxxiiL  13-^10.  pare  Qen.  i.  22,  38. 
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thou  sbalt  not  have  one  lot  only ;  but  the  mountain  shall  be 
thine ;  for  it  is  a  '  forest/  and  thou  shalt  cut  it  down ;  and  the 
outgoings  of  it  shall  be  thine :  for  thou  shalt  drive  out  the 
Canaanites,  though  they  have  iron  chariots,  and  though  they 
be  strong"." 

The  "  mountain  **  was  theirs — "  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  ** 
— and  to  their  secure  heights  even  the  members  of  other  tribes 
wandered  for  shelter  and  for  power.  Ehud  the  Benjamite, 
when  he  armed  his  countrymen  against  Moab, "  blew  ^nd  oentnd 
his  trumpet  in  the  mountain  of  Ephraim,"  as  in  the  «t«»tion. 
rallying-place  of  the  nation,  **  and  the  children  of  Israel  went 
down  with  him  from  the  mount,"  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
"  and  he  before  them."  *  Deborah,  though,  as  it  would  seem, 
herself*  of  the  northern  tribes,  "dwelt  between  Eamah  and 
Bethel*  in  Mount  Ephraim."  Tola,  of  Issachar,  judged  Israel 
in  Shamir  in  Mount  Ephraim*.  Samuel,  too,  was  of  "  Bama- 
thaim-zophim,  of  Mount  Ephraim*." 

I.  But  the  connection  between  the  peculiarities  of  this 
country  and  its  history  are,  as  in  Judah,  most 
strikingly  exemplified  by  a  view  of  its  sacred  and 
capital  cities.  The  great  sanctuary  of  the  house  of  Joseph, 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  their  supremacy,  of  the  nation 
also,  was  Shiloh.  Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  Palestine  that 
more  forcibly  exemplifies  the  remark  often  made  in  these  pages, 
contrasting  the  sacred  localities  of  Palestine  with  those  of 
Greece.  Delphi,  and  Lebadea,  and  the  Styx  are  so  strongly 
marked  by  every  accompaniment  of  external  nature,  as  at  once 
to  proclaim  their  position  as  the  natural,  the  inevitable  seats  of 
the  oracles  of  the  nation.  But  Shiloh  is  so  utterly  featureless, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  preservation  of  its  name  (Seilim), 
and  for  the  extreme  precision  with  which  its  situation  is 
described  in  the  Book  of  Judges,'  the  spot  could  never  have 
been  identified ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  time  of  Jerome  till  the 
year  1838,  its  real  site  was  completely  forgotten,'  and  its  name 

>  JoflHoA,  XTiL  14—18,  with  Bwald^i  •  Jndg.  x.  1. 

interpretAdon  (2nd  edit,  t  87 ;  iL  343).  •  1  Siun.  L  1. 

Wndg.  iu.27,  28.  (8eeBwald,iL  362.)  '  Jndg.   xxL    19;   nnforinnately   ob- 

*  **  The  priooea  of  IiMchar  with  Debo-  iciiTed  in  the  Aath.  Ven.  by  the  •ddition 
rah.**    Jndg.  r.  16.  of  the  words  "in  a  pUoe.*' 

*  Jndg.  ir.  5.  'See  Bobinwn,  uL  87,  88. 
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was  transferred,  as  we  have  seen,  to  that  commanding  height  of 
Gibeon',  which  a  later  age  naturally  conceived  to  be  a  more 
congenial  spot  for  the  sacred  place,  where  for  so  many  centuries 
was  "  the  tent  which  He  had  pitched"  among  men," — 

**  Our  liyiog  Dread,  who  dwellfl 
In  Silo,  his  bright  Suietiiary. 

Its  ruins*  are  scattered  over  a  slight  eminence  which  rises 
in  one  of  those  softer  and  wider  plains  before  noticed  as 
characteristic  of  this  part  of  Palestine — a  little  removed  from 
the  great  central  route  of  the  country — ^its  antiquity  marked  by 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  well,  probably  the  very  one  by  which 
the  "  daughters  of  Shiloh  "  danced*  in  the  yearly  festival,  when 
the  remnant  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Benjamin  descended 
from  their  hills  to  carry  them  oflF — and  also  by  the  approach 
from  the  east  through  a  valley'  of  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  some 
of  which,  in  all  probability,  must  have  been  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  imfortunate  house  of  EIL  Its  selection  as  the 
sanctuary  may  partly  have  arisen  from  its  comparative  seclu- 
sion,  still  more  from  its  central  situation.  The  most  hallowed 
spot  of  that  vicinity.  Bethel,  which  might  else  have  been  more 
naturally  chosen,  was  at  this  time  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites* ;  and  thus,  left  to  choose  the  encampment  of  the 
Sacred  Tent,  not  by  old  associations,  but  according  to  the 
dictates  of  convenience,  the  conquerors  fixed  on  this  retired 
spot  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  where  the  allotment  of  the 
territory  could  be  most  conveniently  made,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  to  the  different  tribes,'  and  there  the  Ark  remained 
down  to  the  fatal  day  when  its  home  was  uprooted  by  the 
Philistines.  But  Shiloh,  though  it  was  the  sanctuary,  was  not 
tlie  capital,  of  Ephraim.  It  was  hardly  even  a  city  in  its  first 
origin.  It  was  rather  the  last  halt  of  the  many  encampments 
of  their  past  life.     The  "  tabernacle,*' "  the  tent,'*  that  last  relic 

1  See  Chapter  IV.  p.  214.  *  See  Robinaon,  roL  iii^  86.     His  de- 

'  Ps.  Ixxriii.  60.  icriptioD  of  thti  Talley,  m  "ihat  in  by 

'  Mr.    Thmpp    (Andent    Jenualem,  perpendicular  valla  of  rock,"  is  one  <^ 

Note   B.)  ha«  noticed  the  carions  fiict,  the  rery  few  exaggerations  in  his  work. 

that  one  of  theee  mins  is  still  called  by  *  Jndg.  I  23—27,  with  Bwald*s  expla- 

the  name  of  the  tomb  of  the  "prophet  nation  (2nd  edit.  iL  868). 

Abijah"  the  Shilonite.  7  Joahna,  zriiL  1. 

«  Judg.  xxi.  l^,  21,  28. 
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of  the  nomad  existence  of  the  chosen  people,  is  the  feature 
always  dwelt  upon  in  the  notices  of  Shiloh.  And  with  this 
curiously  agrees  the  description  of  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  in 
the  Babbinical  traditions',  as  of  '*  a  structure  of  low  stone 
walls,  with  the  tent  drawn  over  the  top ; "  exactly  answering  to 
the  Bedouin  villages  of  the  present  day,  where  the  stone 
enclosures  often  remain,  long  after  the  tribes  which  they 
sheltered,  and  the  tents  which  they  supported,  have  vanished 
away ;  the  point  of  transition  precisely  corresponding  to  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  ShUoh,  between  the  wandering  and  the 
settled  life. 

II.  It  was  in  a  more  permanent  home  that  the  chiefs  of  the  new 
nation  took  up  their  final  abode.  The  situation  of  gHBOHM 
Shechem  is  soon  described.  From  the  hills  through 
which  the  main  route  of  Palestine  must  always  have  run,  and 
amongst  which  Shiloh  is  secluded,  the  traveller  descends  into 
a  wide  plain — the  wildest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  plains 
of  the  Ephraimite  mountains, — one  mass  of  com,  unbroken  by 
boundary  or  hedge, — from  the  midst  of  which  start  up  olive- 
trees,  themselves  unenclosed  as  the  fields  in  which  they  stand. 
Over  the  hills  which  close  the  northern  end  of  this  plam,  far 
away  in  the  distance,  is  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  snowy 
ridge  of  Hermon.  Its  western  side  is  boimded  by  the  abut- 
ments of  two  mountain  ranges,  running  from  west  to  east. 
These  ranges  are  Gerizim  and  Ebal;  and  up  the  opening 
between  them,  not  seen  from  the  plain,  lies  the  modem  town  of 
Nablous.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  the 
Boman,  or  rather  the  Greek,  name  has  superseded  in  popular 
language  the  ancient  Semitic  appellation — "Nablous"  being 
the  corruption  of  "  Neapolis,"  the  "  New  Town  "  founded  by 
Vespasian  after  the  ruin  of  the  older  Shechem,  which  probably 
lay  further  eastward,  and  therefore  nearer  to  the  opening  of  the 
valley.*    A  valley,  green  with  grass,  gray  with  olives,  gardens 


'  Minhna,  (ed.  Snrenlmsias,)  toI.  y.  59. 

'  M.  Be  Sanlcy's  arguments  (toL  ii. 
pp.  372 — 879)  founded  on  the  expres- 
rions  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Josephus, 
entirely  proTe  this.  But  the  Tery  graphic 
description  of  Shechem  in  Theodotus 
(apud  Euseb.  PrsBp.  Ey.  iz.  22)  as 
'*  under  the  roots  of  the  mountain,*'  is 


dedsiTe  against  placing  it  on  the  sum- 
mit of  (}eiisim  ;  and  I  hare  great  plea- 
sure in  finding  that  this  notion  has  been 
abandoned  by  M.  De  Saulcy  himself.  He 
speaks  of  the  name  of  *'Louxah,"  as 
giYen  to  the  ruins  of  Gerizim  by  the 
Samaritan  high-priest  at  Nablous,  which 
certainly  agrees  with   the  podtioii  at 
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sloping  down  on  each  side,  fresh  springs  rushing  down  in  aU 
directions ;  at  the  end,  a  white  town  embosomed  in  all  this 
verdure,  lodged  between  the  two  high  mountains,  which  extend 
on  each  side  of  the  valley — ^that  on  the  south,  Gerizim,  that  on 
the  north,  Ebal— ^this  is  the  aspect  of  Nablous,  the  most 
beautiful,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  the  only  very  beautiful,  spot 
in  central  Palestine.  M.  Van  de  Yelde,  who  approached  this 
valley  from  the  richer  scenery  of  the  north,  is  not  less  struck 
by  it  than  those  who  contrast  it  with  the  barren  hills  of  Judaea. 
^'  The  awful  gorge  of  the  Leontes  is  grand  and  bold  beyond 
description;  the  hills  of  Lebanon,  over  against  Sidon,  are 
magnificent  and  sublime ;  the  valley  of  the  hill  of  Naphtali  is 
rich  in  wild  oak  forest  and  brushwood ;  those  of  Asher,  the 
W&dy  Kara,  for  example,  present  a  beautiful  combination  of 
wood  and  mountain  stream  in  all  the  magnificence  of  undis- 
turbed originality  .  .  .  Carmel,  with  its  wilderness  of  timber 
trees  and  shrubs,  of  plants  and  bushes,  still  answers  to  its 
ancient  reputation  for  magnificence.  But  the  Yale  of  Shechem 
differs  from  them  all.  Here  there  is  no  wilderness,  here  there 
are  no  wild  thickets,  yet  there  is  always  verdure ;  always  shade, 
not  of  the  oak,  the  terebinth,  and  the  caroub-tree,  but  of  the 
olive-grove — so  soft  in  colour,  so  picturesque  in  form,  that  for 
its  sake  we  can  willingly  dispense  with  all  other  wood.  Here 
there  are  no  impetuous  mountain  torrents,  yet  there  is  water- 
water,  too,  in  more  copious  supplies  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  land ;  and  it  is  just  to  its  many  fountains,  rills,  and  water- 
courses that  the  valley  owes  its  exquisite  beauty*."  "  There  is 
a  singularity,'*  he  adds,  **  about  the  Yale  of  Shechem,  and 
that  is  the  peculiar  colouring  which  objects  assume  in  it.  You 
know  that  wherever  there  is  water,  the  air  becomes  charged 
with  watery  particles ;  and  that  distant  objects,  beheld  through 
that  medium,  seem  to  be  enveloped  in  a  pale  blue  or  gray  mist, 
such  as  contributes  not  a  littie  to  give  a  charm  to  the  land- 
scape. But  it  is  precisely  these  atmospheric  tints  that  we  miss 
so  much  in  Palestine.  Fiery  tints  are  to  be  seen  both  in  the 
morning  and  the   evening,  and  glittering  violet  or  purple- 

Luift,  notieed  by  Jerome  (Onomaitieon  :      expeUed  byike  Bphraimitas from  Betliel  f 

L%ua),     Qui  thii  be  the  Moond   Lux,       Jadg.  L  26. 

CooBded  by  Um  inbaUUnte  of  Lni  wben  '  Van  de  Yelde,  L  886. 
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coloured  hues  where  the  light  falls  next  to  the  long  deep 
shadows ;  but  there  is  an  absence  of  colouring,  and  of  that 
charming  dusky  haze  in  which  objects  assume  such  softly 
blended  forms,  and  in  which  also  the  transition  in  colour  from 
the  foreground  to  the  farthest  distance  loses  the  hardness  of 
outline  peculiar  to  the  perfect  transparency  of  an  eastern  sky. 
It  is  otherwise  in  the  Yale  of  Shechem,  at  least  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening.  Here  the  exhalations  remain 
hovering  among  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  olive-trees,  and 
hence  that  lovely  bluish  haze.  The  valley  is  far  from  broad, 
not  exceeding  in  some  places  a  few  hundred  feet.  Tliis  you 
find  generally  enclosed  on  all  sides :  there  likewise  the  vapours 
are  condensed.  And  so  you  advance  under  the  shade  of  the 
foliage  along  the  living  waters,  and  charmed  by  the  melody  of 
a  host  of  singing  birds — ^for  they,  too,  know  where  to  find  their 
best  quarters — ^while  the  perspective  fades  away,  and  is  lost  in 
the  damp  vapoury  atmosphere'.*'  These  are  the  features,  so 
imlike  to  those  of  Jerusalem,  which  we  have  now  to  trace  as 
they  burst  upon  us  in  different  points  of  view  through  the 
various  stages  of  the  history  of  Shechem,  as  of  a  face  once 
fitmiliar,  often  disappearing,  yet  again  and  again  appearing 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  youth  and  age,  through  public  and 
private  life ;  changing,  yet  still  the  same,  and  connecting 
events  and  scenes  in  themselves  widely  different. 

1.  It  first  dawns  upon  us  in  the  dimness  of  the  Patriarchal 
age,  as  the  first  spot  on  which  Abraham  halted  when  ^ 
he  had  crossed'  the  Jordan,  on  his  way  from  Chaldsea,  ing-place  of 
to  the  land  which  God  should  give  him.  It  was  the  ^^«^l»*™- 
"  place  of  Shechem,"  Shechem  itself,  it  would  seem,  was  not 
yet  built ;  all  was  still  in  its  primeval  state.  Yet  there  was 
enough  of  those  noble  groves  to  attract  the  wanderer's  steps. 
Under  the  "  *  terebinths'  *  of  Moreh,"  now  superseded  by  tiie 
more  useful  olive-trees*,  Abraham  rested,  and  built  the  first 
altar  which  the  Holy  Land  had  known. 

'  i.  888.    These  remarkB  on  the  moist  'Gen.    xiL     6,    properly     ''passed 

atmosphere  of  Shechem  are  so  hi  con-  oyer." 

firmed  by  my  own  experience,  that  the  •  Gen.   xii.    6 :    in  the  Auth.    Vers. 

Talley  between  Nablons  and  Samaria  was,  ' '  plains  of  Moreh.*'  (See  Appendix  Elon.) 

when  I  saw  it,  wrapt  in  a  thick  drizzling  *  See  Van  de  Velde,  i.  887. 
mist,    snch  as  I  saw  nowhere  else  in 
Syria. 
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2.  What  is  thus  faintly  discerned  in  the  life  of  the  earlier 
Pint  Set-  Patriarch,  comes  out  clearly  in  the  life  of  his  descend- 
tiementof    ant,  Jacob.    From  the  heights  of  Gilead,  through 

the  deep  rent  of  the  valley  of  the  Zerka,  or  Jabbok, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  east- 
ward view  from  the  summit  of  Gerizim,  Jacob  descended  with 
his  *'  two  bands," — probably  by  the  same  route  as  that  through 
which  his  ancestor,  from  the  same  region  of  Mesopotamia,  had 
entered  the  land.  He  advanced  through  the  valley,  which, 
leading  direct  from  the  northern  fords  of  the  Jordan,  opens  on 
the  wide  corn-plain  already  described,  and  pitched  his  tent 
before  the  city ;  and  the  spot  where  he  had  at  last  found  a 
home  after  his  long  wanderings,  became  the  first  possession  of 
himself  and  his  race  in  Palestine.  '^  He  bought '  the '  parcel  of 
*  the  '  field,  where  he  had  spread  his  tent,"  "  of  the  children  of 
Hamor,  Shechem*s  father,  for  an  hundred  pieces  of  monejr*." 

The  wide  "  field," — **  the  cultivated  field,"  as  it  is  thus  dis- 
tinctively called, — vindicates  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  selection  the 
transition  of  the  Patriarch  from  the  Bedouin  shepherd  into 
the  civiUsed  and  agricultural  settler.  In  that  "field**  he 
remained.  With  the  prudence  characteristic  of  his  whole  life, 
he  never  advanced  into  the  narrow  valley  between  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  city  of  Shechem  itself  stood ;  he  and  his  sons 
still  had  their  cattle  in  "  the  field ; "  it  was  only  the  rashness  of 
his  children  which  drew  them  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  "  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land,"  and  to  avenge  the 
insult  to  their  house*. 

3.  The  same  causes  which  had  rendered  Shechem  and  its 
First  Capi-  ii6igtl>o^irhood  the  primeval  possession  of  Israel  in 
tal  of  the     Palestine,  rendered  it  naturally  the  first  capital,  when 

^^  his  descendants,  emerging  like  him  from  the  Bedouin 
life  of  their  desert-wanderings,  advanced  from  the  last  of  their 
tent-encampments  at  Shiloh  to  fix  themselves  as  a  powerful 
nation  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  Its  central  position,  and 
its  peculiar  fertility,  made  it  the  natural  seat  of  settled  habita- 
tion in  the  north,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  Vale  of 
Mamre  and  Eshcol  ensured,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  early 

1  Qen.  xxjdiL  19.  '  Qen.  zzxit.  1,  7,  26. 
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privilege  for  Hebron  in  the  south.  "  Joseph  is  a  firuitful  bough, 
even  a  fruitful  bough  by  *  the  spring ; '  *whose  branches  run 
over  the  wall."  This  is  the  great  benediction  of  the  possession 
of  Jacob's  favourite  son.  "  So  exceeding  verdant  and  firuitful  ** 
(to  use  the  words  of  Maundrell,  in  whom  the  sight  of  this  valley 
awakened  a  connection  of  thought  unusual  for  himself  and  his 
age,)  "  that  it  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a  standing  token  of 
the  tender  affection  of  that  good  Patriarch  to  the  best  of  sons*." 
But  besides  these  natural  advantages,  the  place  was  also  conse- 
crated by  its  ancient  sanctuary.  It  was  not  merely  the  corn- 
fields and  the  valleys,  nor  even  the  sacred  terebinths,  nor  yet 
the  burial-place  of  the  embalmed  remains  of  Joseph,  that  gave 
its  main  interest  to  Shechem  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  Israelite. 
High  above  the  fertile  vale  rose  the  long  rocky  ridge  of 
Mount  Gerizim',  facing  the  equally  long  and  rocky  range  of 
Ebal.  From  the  highest,  that  is,  the  eastern  summit  g^^ji^^^ 
of  that  ridge,  not  equal  in  actual  elevation  to  Jerusalem,  of  Mount 
but  much  more  considerable  than  the  Mount  of  Olives,  ^*®™*™* 
above  the  level  from  which  it  rises,  a  wide  view  embraces  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  the  snowy  heights  of  Hermon 
on  the  north,  and  on  the  east  the  wall  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
mountains,  broken  by  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Jabbok.  The 
mountain  that  commands  this  view,  which  is  to  Ephraim  what 
that  from  Gibeon,  or  Olivet,  is  to  Judaea,  was  from  very  early 
times  a  sacred  place.  It  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  more 
ancient  traditions  from  those  which  have  been  accumulated 
roimd  it  by  the  Samaritans  of  a  later  age;  but  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  here,  and  not  at  Jerusalem,  was 
the  point  to  which  the  oldest  recollections  of  Palestine  pointed 
as  the  scene  of  Abraham's  encounter  with  Melchizedek,  and  the 


1  Gen.  xliz.  22. 

*  Early  Trayellers,  p.  435. 

'  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Gesenins  (Thes.  i.  801)  is  correct,  in  de- 
riving the  name  from  an  ancient  tribe, 
of  whom  only  one  other  trace  remains 
inhistory— the  "Gerixi,"  or  "Geriiites," 
— (1  Sam.  xzTii.  8,  see  the  margin  of  our 
Bibles)  probably  an  Arab  horde  which 
had  formerly  encamped  here.  So  the 
Zemaritet,  once  mentioned  as  a  Canaanite 
tribe  (Gen.  x.  18),  reappearjn  the  local 


name  of  Mount  Zemaraim  in  Bei^amin, 
2  Chron.  xiii.  4,  and  Joshua  zYiil.  22. 
So  the  Amalekites,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  same  passage  in  Samuel  as  the 
neighbours  of  the  Gerirites,  gave  their 
name  to  *'the  mountain  of  the  Amale- 
kites,*' also  in  the  tribe  of  Epbraim 
(Judg.  xii.  15).  *'Ebal'*  is  more  un- 
certain. Nor  is  the  present  aspect 
of  the  mountain,  as  compared  with 
Gerizim,  so  barren  as  to  justify  its  deri- 
vation from  "-F6a/,"  "to  strip  of  leaves.** 
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sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  that  the  smooth  sheet  of  rock  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  with  the  cave  beside  it,  was  from  the  most 
ancient  times  a  seat  of  primitive  worship,  and  is  the  most 
authentic  remnant  of  such  worship  now  existing  in  Palestine. 
It  is  possible  that  something  similar  once  existed,  or  may  even 
still  exist,  on  the  twin  height  of  Ebal*.  At  any  rate,  these  two 
mountains,  with  the  green  valley  between  them,  are  described 
as  sacred  places,  hovering  before  the  minds  of  the  Israelites, 
even  before  their  entrance  into  Palestine,  and  as  being  at  once 
occupied  by  them  with  this  view,  as  soon  as  they  entered. 
"  When  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  brought  thee  in  unto  the  land 
whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it, .  .  .  thou  shalt  put  the  blessing 
upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  the  curse  upon  Mount  Ebal.  Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  ....  in  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  *  desert '  over  against  Gilgal, 
under  the  'terebinths*  of  Moreh*?**  And  accordingly,  the 
curses  and  blessings  are  said  to  have  been  delivered  on  this 


1  Ita  modem  Dame  (so  we  were  told,)  is 
Imad-ed-Deen  (the  "pillar  of  religion"). 
Dr.  Kitto,  in  liis  Land  of  Promise  (p. 
141)  stateSi  though  without  giving  bis 
authority,  that  it  is  called  '^Sittah 
Samaljah,^  from  the  tomb  of  a  female 
Mussulman  saint.  There  is  an  account 
of  the  ascent  of  Ebal  in  Bartlett^s  Jeru- 
salem, p.  251.  (See  also  Ritter,  Pal.  640). 

«  Deut.  xi.  29,  30.  Jerome,  "De  locis 
Hebraicis,'*  {voce  Qerizim,)  distiDguishes 
the  Ebal  and  Gerizim  spoken  of  here  and 
in  Joshua,  viiL  30 — 35,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Shechem,  and  he  charges  the  Sama- 
ritans with  gross  error  in  having  con- 
founded them.  *'  Sunt  autem  juxta  Hieri- 
ehunta  duo  montes  vicini  inter  se  invicem 
rt^spicientes,  e  quibus  unus  Gerizim,  alter 
Gebel  dicitur.  Porro  Samaritani  arbi- 
trantur  hos  duos  montes  juxta  NeapoUm 
esse,  sed  vehementer  errant."  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  curious  fact  that  two  mountains 
were  shown  as  such  in  his  time  near 
Jericho,  probably  part  of  the  range  of 
Quarantania  ;  and  there  is  at  first  sight 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  position. 
1.  The  wide  interval  between  the  two 
mountains  at  Shechem  is  (as  Jerome  re- 
marks) difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  state- 
ment, that  the  words  were  heard  across 
the  valley.  "Plurimum  inter  se  dis- 
tant ;  nee  posient  invicem  benedioentiom 


fare  maledicentiom  inter  se  audiri  Tooes.'* 
2.  The  mention  of  Gilgal,  first  in  Deut. 
xi.  80,  and  then  by  implication,  in 
Joshua,  viii.  30  (compare  t.  10  and  ix.  6), 
naturally  leads  us  to  look  for  the  moim tains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho ;  and  the 
Hebrew  text,  "  that  dweU  in  the  rfMeri," 
(Arabah,  mistranslated  "champaign,**) 
can  only  be  applied  to  the  Talley  of  the 
Jordan.  But  on  the  other  hand  these 
words  are  omitted  in  the  lxx  ;  and  tlie 
positive  statement  that  the  mountains 
were  by  the  terebinths  of  Moreh,  compels 
us  to  adhere  to  the  oommom  yiew.  The 
mention  of  Gilgal  in  Deut.  xL  30,  is 
probably  introduced  in  referenoe  to  the 
scene  of  the  discourse  of  Moses  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  ;  and  in  Joshua  viiL  SO, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  notion 
that  the  Israelites  may  have  marched  at 
once  for  that  one  purpose  from  Ai  to 
Shechem.  (See  Chapter  IV.)  In  the 
Lxx,  the  narrative  is  slightly  trans- 
posed. The  difficulty  about  the  voice 
may  be  solved  by  the  supposition  that 
the  ceremony  took  place  on  the  lower 
spurs  of  the  mountains,  where  they  ap* 
proach  more  nearly  to  each  other — and  it 
is  not  greater  than  on  any  hypothesis 
attaches  to  the  similar  statement  respect- 
ing Jotham*s  speech  in  Judg.  ix.  7.  (See 
Buckingham's  Palestinei  iL  470.) 
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spot  in  the  very  first  days  of  the  entrance,  as  though  they  had 
found  their  way  at  once  from  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  to  this 
their  sacred  mountain, — "  The  border  of  his  sanctuary — the 
mountain  which  his  right  hand  had  purchased'/' 

With  these  combined  forces  of  natural  advantage  and  religious 
association,  it  is  not  surprising  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
early  period  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  Shechem  maintained 
its  hold  on  the  people.  It  was  the  seat  of  thfe  chief  national 
assemblies'.  Within  its  ancient  precincts,  even  after  the  erec- 
tion of  Jerusalem  into  the  capital,  the  custom  was  still  preserved 
of  inaugurating  a  new  reign.  "  And  Rehoboam  went  to 
Shechem  :  for  all  Israel  were  come  to  Shechem  to  make  him 
king*." 

4.  One  episode  in  the  history  of  Shechem  which  took  place 
during  this  period,  is  recorded  in  such  detail,  and  is  i^gju^ec- 
so  illustrative  of  all  the  points  we  have  noticed,  that  tjon  of 
it  must  be  briefly  mentioned ;  the  narrative  of 
Abimelech's  conspiracy  to  make  himself  king ;  the  formation  of 
the  league  of  cities,  imder  the  protection  of  Baal-Berith,  the 
*  god  of  the  league,'  and  the  insurrection  of  the  original  Canaan- 
ites  of  Shechem  against  the  conquerors*.  The  address  of 
Jotham  "  on  the  top  of  Moimt  Gerizim*,"  as  the  public  or  sacred 
place  of  Shechem  ;  the  parable  drawn  from  the  rivalry  of  the 
various  trees*,  so  appropriate  to  the  diversified  foliage  of  the 
valley  below  ;  the  adjacent  forest  of  Mount  Zalmon' ;  the  tere- 
binths of  Jacob';  the  "  field'*'  before  the  city;  the  "  shadows  of 
the  mountain-tops"*;"  are  all  features  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  the  last  appearance  of  the 
primitive  Shechem  in  the  Jewish  history.     It  was  razed  to  the 


Abimelecb. 


*  Fs.  Ixxviii.  54.  Such  at  least  seems 
the  most  probable  explanation  according 
to  the  context.  (Compare  also  Exodus 
XT.  17.) 

'  Joshua,  xxiv.  1.  26. 

*  1  Kings  xil  1.  (Compare  the  long 
continuance  of  Rheims,  the  ancient  metro- 
politan city  of  France,  as  the  scene  of  the 
French  coronations. ) 

*  See  the  explanations  of  Judg.  ix.,  by 
Patrick;  and  by  Bwald  (2nd  edit,  il 
444—448.) 

*  Judg.  ix.  7. 


•  Judg.  ix.  8. 

7  Ibid,  48.  It  is  possible  that  Zal- 
mon  may  be  another  name  for  Bbal.  At 
any  rate  it  must  hare  been  near.  The 
name  occurs  only  once  again,  Ps.  Ixriii. 
14,  '*  white  as  snow  in  Salmon.**  But 
this  cannot  be  Ebal. 

^  Judg.  ix.  87  ;  **  the  plain  of  Meonenim 
is  properly  "  *  the  terebinth  of  enchant- 
ments.*  See  Chapter  II.  ix.  p.  140,  note, 

»  Judg.  ix.  82,  42,  48  ;  in  27  and  44, 
wrongly  translated  in  the  plural,  *  *  fields." 

»  Ibid.  86. 
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ground  by  Abimelech',  and  the  place  is  no  more  mentioned  till 
its  revival  in  the  monarchy. 

5.  There  ia  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  revival  of  Shechem 

as  the  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  under  Jero- 
omT"^  boam,  or  on  its  subsequent  features  as  the  seat  of  the 
SamariUo  mixed  settlers  after  the  return  from  the  exile,  com- 
monly called  Samaritans.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  that,  through  all  these  vicissitudes,  Gerizim,  the 
oldest  sanctuary  in  Palestine,  retained  its  sanctity  to  the  end. 
Probably  in  no  other  locality  has  the  same  worship  been 
sustained  with  so  little  change  or  interruption  for  so  great  a 
series  of  years  as  in  this  mountain,  from  tlie  time  of  Abraham 
to  the  present  day.  In  thefr  humble  synagogue,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  the  Samaritans  still  worship, — the  oldest  and 
the  smallest  sect  in  the  world ;  distinguished  by  their  noble 
physiognomy  and  stately  appearance  {torn  all  other  branches  of 
the  race  of  Israel.  In  their  prostrations  at  the  elevation  of 
their  revered  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  tliey  throw  themselvea 
on  their  faces  in  the  direction,  not  of  Priest  or  Law,  or  any 
object  vrithin  the  buildiug,  but  obliquely  towards  the  eastern 
summit  of  Mount  Gerizim.  And  up  the  side  of  the  mountiun, 
and  on  its  long  ridge,  is  to  be  traced  the  pathway  by  which 
they  ascend  to  the  sacred  spots  where  they  alone  of  all  the 
Jewish  race,  yearly  celebrate  the  Paschal  Sacrifice'. 

6.  One  more  scene  remains  which  supplies  to  this  portion 
Jkcob'i  ^^  Palestine  associations  like  those  which  Olivet  and 
W«U.  Bethany  supply  to  Judiea,  and  which  sums  up  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner  all  the  successive  points  presented  in  tfie 
histoiy  of  Shechem,  Ihat  often  as  it  has  been  depicted,  it  must 
briefly  be  told  again.     At  the  mouth  of  the  Valley  of  Shechem, 

'  Jsdg.  Ix.  46.  The  ilia  of  tbs  dtj  thu  terrkiuaii,  gsDarell;  u  eo^tced  mtli  the 

datrojsd  by  Abimelsek  vu  ihown  in  Jen  in  the  alsTe-tnda  of  Borope,  lai 

Jenjme'ft   time   tteor  JasepKa   §epttieAr6  vhm  monej-chuigBr  uid  flttmarilAA  vera 

(De  locu  Hebnieii :  voce  Sichem).    Thii,  lued  m  coDTertible  tenna.     It  ina  than 

hawera.  na  mora  likalr  the  lita  of  the  tbit  the;  nte  ia  iaiarrectJoii  agunat  Uw 

idiug    of  Christiiua  in  Hekpolia — *nd  that  in  oon- 

aaqnenM  ft  chnrch  dediaud  to  the  Tir^ 

Chapter.  Haryna  built  on  the  annimit  of  Otriiini, 

D   pover  and   fortified   h)  Jostinian.    <See  Wl- 

rj,  wheo  man'a  Hiatonr  of  Jan   to).  iiL  pp.  21S, 

w  Medi-  aai— 3».) 
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two  slight  breaks  are  visible  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  plains  of 
com — one  a  white  Mussulman  chapel ;  the  other  a  few  frag- 
ments of  stone.  The  first  of  these  covers  the  alleged  tomb  of 
Joseph,  buried  thus  in  the  "  parcel  of  groimd  "  which  his  father 
bequeathed  especially  to  him,  his  favourite  son\  The  second 
marks  the  undisputed  site  of  the  well,  now  neglected  and 
choked  up  bj  the  ruins  which  have  fallen  into  it ;  but  still  with 
every  claim  to  be  considered  the  original  well,  sunk  deep  into 
the  rocky  ground  by  "  our  father  Jacob,"  who  had  retained 
enough  of  the  customs  of  the  earlier  families  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  to  mark  his  first  possession  by  digging  a  well,  "  to  give 
drink  thereof  to  himself,  his  children,  and  his  cattle"/'  This  at 
least  was  the  tradition  of  the  place,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  its  position  adds  probability  to  the  conclusion; 
indicating,  as  has  been  well  observed*,  that  it  was  there  dug  by 
one  who  could  not  trust  to  the  fresh  springs  so  near  in  the 
adjacent  vale,  which  still  belonged  to  the  hostile  or  strange 
Canaanites.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  here  an  actually  existing 
monument  of  the  prudential  character  of  the  old  Patriarch — 
as  though  we  saw  him  offering  the  mess  of  pottage,  or  com- 
passing his  ends  with  Laban,  or  guarding  against  the  sudden 
attack  of  Esau — ^fearful  lest  he  "being  few  in  number,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  should  gather  themselves  together 
against  him,  and  slay  him  and  his  house^.*'  By  a  singular  fate, 
this  authentic  and  expressive  memorial  of  the  earliest  dawn  of 
Jewish  history  became  the  memorial  no  less  authentic  and 
expressive  of  its  sacred  close.  Of  all  the  special  localities  of 
our  Lord's  life  in  Palestine,  this  is  almost  the  only  one  abso- 
lutely undisputed.  By  the  edge  of  this  well,  in  the  touching 
language  of  the  ancient  hymn,  '*  Quserens  me,  sedisti  lassus.*' 


'  Jo«h.  xziT.  82.  Comp.  Gkn.  xlviii.  22. 
See  the  Hap  at  the  beginiiiDg  of  this  Chap. 

'  John  iy.  12.  There  are  two  chapeLs 
■hown  as  the  Tomb  of  Joseph  ;  one,  that 
which  is  here  meDtioned,  cloae  to  the 
well,  which  ha«  nothing  worthy  of  re- 
mark except  the  fact  that  the  tomb 
(nalike  those  of  meet  MusBolman  laints) 
ia  built  diagonally  across  the  floor  of  the 
chapeL  The  other,  also  a  Mossalman 
chapel,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up 
the  Talley  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Geriiim, 
and  is  said  by  the  Samaritans  to  be  so 


called  after  Babbi  Joseph  of  Nablous. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  well  now 
shown  is  the  one  which  has  always  been 
pointed  out  as  Jacob's  well  But  it  may 
be  worth  obsenring  that  its  Uter  asso- 
ciation has  caused  it  sometimes  to  be 
called  the  well  of  the  Hamaritan — Bir-es- 
Samaria  ;  whilst  another  well  within  the 
town  is  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of 
Jacob's  well — Bir>el-Yacoub.  (Bucking- 
ham, 543,  5ii,j 

'  Bobinson,  iii  p.  112. 

*  Gen.  xxxiT.  80. 
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Here,  on  the  great  road  through  which  "  He  most  needs  go  '* 
when  '*  He  left  Judsea,  and  departed  into  Galilee/'  He  halted, 
as  travellers  still  halt,  in  the  noon  *  or  evening  of  the  spring- 
day  by  the  side  of  the  well,  amongst  the  relics  of  a  former  age. 
Up  that  passage  through  the  valley.  His  disciples  **  went  away 
into  the  city,"  which  He  did  not  enter.  Down  the  same  gorge 
came  the  woman  to  draw  water,  according  to  the  unchanged 
custom  of  the  East ;  which  still,  in  the  lively  concourse  of  veiled 
figures  round  the  wayside  wells,  reproduces  the  image  of 
Kebekah,  and  Rachel,  and  Zipporah*.  Above  them,  as  they 
talked,  rose  "this  mountain"  of  Gerizim,  crowned  by  the 
Temple,  of  which  the  vestiges  still  remain,  where  the  fathers  of 
the  Samaritan  sect  "  said  men  ought  to  worship,"  and  to  which, 
still  after  so  many  centuries,  their  descendants  turn  as  to  the 
only  sacred  spot  in  the  universe :  the  strongest  example  of 
local  worship  now  existing  in  the  world  in  the  very  face  of  the 
principle  there  first  announced,  that  the  sacredness  of  local 
worship  was  at  an  end.  And  round  about  them,  as  He  and 
she  thus  sate  or  stood  by  the  well,  spread  tax  and  wide  the 
noble  plain  of  waving  com*.  It  was  still  winter,  or  early 
spring*, — "  four  months  yet  to  the  harvest ;"  and  the  bright 
golden  ears  of  those  fields  had  not  yet  "whitened"  their 
unbroken  expanse  of  verdure.  He  gazed  upon  them  ;  and  we 
almost  seem  to  see  how  the  glorious  vision  of  the  distant  harvest 
of  the  Gentile  world,  with  each  successive  turn  of  the  con- 
versation,  unfolded  itself  more  and  more  distinctly  before 
Him,  as  He  sate  (so  we  gather  from  the  narrative)  absorbed  in 
the  opening  prospect,  silent  amidst  His  silent  and  astonished 
disciples*. 
III.  Jerusalem  and   Shechem  are  the  only  ancient  cities 

which  have  reached  the  dignity  of  capitals  of  Palestine. 

And,  as  in  Judah  no  rival  city  ever  rose  till  the  time 
of  the  Herods,  the  whole  splendour  of  the  southern  monarchy 

>  John  ir.  2,  Z,  6.     According  as  we  it  sbould  be  in  January  or  Febmary.  Tb« 

make  the  hoort  of  St.  John*8  Qoepel,  bj  harrest  of  Palestine  is  in  April  or  Hay. 

the  Roman  or  our  own  reckoning.  I  left  the  greal  plain  of  Philittia  on  tlie 

s  SeeClMp.  II.  p.  146.  1st  of  May,    and    the    eom    was  still 

'  Most  of  the  points  in  this  interriew  are  standing, 

well  brought  out  by  Clarke  (ir.  p.  80).  *  **His  diadplee  .  .  .  marrelled  .  .  . 

*  Robinson  (Harmony,  p.   189,)  6xee  yet  no  man  said.  What  soekest  tboof** 

it  in  NoTember  or  Deoembor ;  but  rather  John  ir.  27. 
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was  concentrated  in  Jerusalem,  and  contributed  to  that  mag* 
nificence  which  has  before  been  described  as  probably  excelling 
any  sight  of  the  kind  within  the  Holy  Land.  But  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  the  sovereigns  followed  the  tendency  in 
which  princes  of  all  times  had  been  led  to  build  sumptuous 
palaces,  and  select  pleasant  residences,  apart  from  the  great 
seats  of  state.  This  difference  between  the  two  kingdoms  was 
doubtless  in  part  occasioned  by  the  stronger  hold  which  the 
City  of  David  possessed  on  the  minds  both  of  princes  and 
people,  than  could  be  the  case  in  the  less  firmly  established 
monarchy  of  Shechem.  But  it  would  also  be  fostered  by  the 
difference  between  the  two  regions.  Except  Hebron  there  was 
no  spot  to  which  a  king  of  Judah  would  naturally  be  attracted, 
either  by  the  beauty  or  the  fertility  of  its  situation.  Solomon's 
Gardens  in  the  Wady  Urt&s  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  peculiar 
resort  of  the  most  luxurious  of  the  Jewish  kings\  The  new 
capital  which  Herod  founded  for  the  Boman  province  of  Judaea, 
under  the  name  of  Csesarea,  was  created  with  an  especial  view 
to  intercourse  with  the  West,  which  in  early  times  had  no 
existence.  But  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  the  fertile  plains, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  wooded  hills,  which  have  been  often 
noticed  as  its  characteristic  ornaments,  at  once  gave  an  opening 
to  the  formation  of  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  similar  to  those 
which  were  the  "Paradises"  of  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchs. 
One  of  these  was  Tirzah,  of  unknown  site,  but  evidently  near 
Shwhem,  and  of  proverbial  beauty*,  selected  by  the  t^  v^  x^ 
first  sovereign,  Jeroboam*,  and  then  during  three 
short  reigns  the  habitual  residence  of  the  royal  house^ 
Another  was  Jezreel  during  the  reign  of  Ahab,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  hereafter.  But  the  chief  was  Samaria.  Six  miles 
from  Shechem,  following  the  course  of  the  same  green  and 
watered  valley,  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a  wide  basin» 
encircled  with  hills,  on  a    lower  level  than  the  Valley  of 


I  See  Chap.  III. 

'  **  ThoQ  art  beautafal,  0  my  loye,  as 
Tinah."    Cant.    tL    4,     The  word  for 

"  beantifol "  (j^f^)  '^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^^  '* 
that  which  gat«  its  name  to  *'JafGik" 
or  Joppa.  In  this  passage  it  would 
seem  to  be  eontiasted  with  comely — 
(ncnth) — which  H>pean  to  answer  to  the 


Latin  deeen$t  and  the  Gh^eek  o'c/uy^f.  "  I 
am  black  but  comely.*'  Cant.  i.  5.  In 
Ps.  xlTiii.  2,  however,  jafeh  is  applied 
to  the  elevation  of  Jerusalem.  Schwane 
(p.  150)  speaks  of  a  "Tarza"  on  a  high 
mount  east  of  Samaria. 

*  1  Kings  xir.  17. 

*  1  Kings  XT.  21 ;  xvL  8,  17,  28. 
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Shechem,  aud  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  great  maritime  plain. 
In  the  centre  of  this  basin  rises  an  oblong  hill,  with  steep  yet 
accessible  sides,  and  a  long  flat  top.  This  was  '*  the  mountain 
Shomron,**  (corrupted  through  the  Chaldee  "  Shemrin "  into 
the  Greek  **  Samaria,'*)  which  Omri  bought  of  Shemer  for  the 
great  sum  of  two  talents  of  silver,  '*  and  built  on  the  mountain, 
and  called  the  name  of  the  city  which  he  built,  Shomron  (or 
Samaria),  after  the  name  of  Shemer  owner  of  the  mountain*." 
What  Omri  in  all  probability  built  as  a  mere  palatial  residence, 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  instead  of  Shechem.  It 
was  as  though  VersaiUes  had  taken  the  phice  of  Paris, 
or  Windsor  of  London.  But  in  this  case  the  change  was 
effected  by  the  admirable  choice  of  Omri  in  selecting  a  position 
which,  as  has  been  truly  observed,  conbined  in  a  union  not 
elsewhere  found  in  Palestine,  strength,  beauty,  and  fertility. 
Its  fertility  and  beauty  are  shared  to  a  great  extent  with 
Shechem,  in  this  respect  the  common  characteristics  of  these 
later  capitals,  all  probably  alike  included  in  the  bitter  praise  of 
the  prophet,  "  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunkards  of 
Ephraim, — whose  glorious  beauty  is  a  fading  flower, — ^which 
are  on  the  head  of  the  fat  *  ravines '  of  them  that  are  overcome 
Its  with  wine'.''    But  having  these    advantages  which 

■^'^"^  Shechem  had,  it  had  others  which  Shechem  had  not 
Situated  on  its  steep  height,  in  a  plain  itself  girt  in  by  hills,  it 
was  enabled,  not  less  promptly  than  Jerusalem,  to  resist  the  suc- 
cessive assaults  made  upon  it  by  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  armies. 
The  first  were  baffled  altogether ;  the  second  took  it  only  after 
a  three  years'  siege,  that  is  three  times  as  long  as  that  which 
reduced  Jerusalem'.  The  local  circumstances  of  the  eariier 
sieges  are  well  brought  out  by  M.  Van  de  Velde*.  "  As  the 
mountains  around  the  hill  of  Shemer  are  higher  than  that 
hill  itself,  the  enemy  must  have  been  able  to  discover  clearly 
the  internal  condition  of  the  besieged  Samaria.  .  .  .  The 
inhabitants,  whether  they  turned  their  eyes  upwards  or  down- 

1  Kin;^  xti.  24.     The  wurd  hl^ifiec  due  to  tfae  »p])n)pri&tenen  of  the  sitna- 

^mtchtoiccr,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  tli«  ti<in. 

dorivalion  (in  thi«  caae  indisputaUe,  and  '  Isa.  xxtIiL  1. 

therefore  not  unimportant,   aa  throwing  '  2  Kings  xriii.  10. 

light  on  more  doubtful  inatanoen)  from  <  i.  87«;,  377.     Sec  1  Kingi  xx.  13 — 

the  owner,  might  have  been  thought  to  be  16  ;  2  Kings  vi.  21— iiJ. 
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wards  to  the  surrounding  hills,  or  into  the  yallej,  must  have 
seen  all  full  of  enemies  .  .  .  thirty  and  two  kings,  and  horses 
and  chariots.  The  mountains  and  the  adjacent  circle  of  hills, 
were  so  densely  occupied  by  the  enemy,  that  not  a  man  could 
pass  through  to  bring  provisions  to  the  beleaguered  city.  The 
Syrians  on  the  hills  must  have  been  able  from  where  they 
stood  plainly  to  distinguish  the  famishing  inhabitants.**  On 
that  beautiful  eminence,  looking  far  over  the  plain  of  Sharon 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  west,  and  over  its  own  fertile 
vale  to  the  east,  the  kings  of  Israel  reigned  in  a  luxury  which, 
for  the  very  reason  of  its  being  like  that  of  more  Eastern 
sovereigns,  was  sure  not  to  be  permanent  in  a  race  destined 
for  higher  purposes.  The  vast  temple  of  Baal  was  there 
erected,  which  Jehu  destroyed;  and  in  later  times,  Herod 
chose  it  alone  out  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  the  north,  to  adorn 
with  the  name  and  with  the  temple  of  Augustus,  from  which 
time  it  assumed  the  appellation  which  with  a  slight  change  it 
has  borne  ever  since, "  Sebaste.*'  And  now,  although  its  ^^^ 
existence  has  but  been  brought  fully  to  light  within  the 
last  few  years,  it  is  the  only  site  in  Western  Palestine,  besides 
Jerusalem,  which  exhibits  relics  of  ancient  architectural  beauty. 
A  long  avenue  of  broken  pillars,  apparently  the  main  street 
of  Herod's  city,  here,  as  at  Palmyra  and  Damascus,  adorned 
by  a  colonnade  on  the  east  side,  still  lines  the  topmost  terrace 
of  the  hill.  The  gothic  ruin  of  the  church  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  parent  of  the  numerous  churches  which  bear  his  name 
throughout  the  West,  remains  over  what  Christians  and  the 
Mussulman  inhabitants  still  revere  as  the  grave  ''  of  the 
Proi)het  John,  son  of  Zacharias',"  round  which  in  the  days 
of  Jerome  the  same  wild  orgies  were  performed  which  are  now 
to  be  seen  round  "the  Holy  Sepulchre*."  The  doubtful 
toidition,  which  thus  links  together  on  the  summit  of  Samaria 
the  names  of  the  Baptist  and  his  murderer,  is  amongst  the  very 
few  solemn  recollections  which  attach  to  this  spot.  It  is 
possible  that  the  reservoir  which  still  exists  in  the  precincts 
of  tlmt  edifice,  half  church  lialf  mosque,  may  be  the  "  pool  '*  in 

*  TbU  is  the  luune  by  which  the  mde  inhAbitaotfl  of  the  preicnt  town  of  SebM- 
tieb  point  oat  the  tomb.  '  See  Chapter  XIV. 

K  2 
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whicli  the  chariot  of  Ahab  was  washed,  which  had  brought  up 
the  dying  king  from  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  after  the  fatal 
fight  of  Ilamoth-Gilead^  But  there  is  no  place  of  equal 
eminence  in  Palestine,  with  so  few  great  recollections.  Com- 
pared with  Shechem  or  Jerusalem,  it  is  a  mere  growth  of 
pleasure  and  convenience — ^the  city  of  luxurious  princes,  not  of 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  priests  and  kings. 

IV.  As  the  central  hills  of  Palestine  terminate  on  the  east 

Tb  Pnnnfn  *^^  ^®®*  ^  ^®  maritime  plain  and  the  Valley  of 
of  MaiiM-  the  Jordan,  so  on  the  north  they  descend  through 
long  broken  passes  to  the  edge  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  Valleys  of  considerable  depth,  though  never 
contracted  to  defiles,  lead  down  from  one  to  the  other.  Here 
and  there  they  open  into  a  wider  upland  plain.  One  such  is 
that  called  the  Plain  of  Sanur*,  out  of  which  rise,  like  the 
isolated  rocks  from  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  several  steep  hills, 
the  most  commanding  summit  being  crowned  by  the  strong 
fortress  of  Sanur.  Through  these  passes,  occasionally  guarded 
by  strongholds,  the  lines  of  communication  must  have  run 
between  Uie  north  and  the  south :  in  these  passes,  "  the  horns 
of  Joseph,  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim',  and  the  thousands 
of  Manasseh,**  were  to  repulse  the  invaders  from  the  north. 
Manasseh,  extending  along  the  whole  of  this  long  ridge,  and 
then  stretching  across  the  Jordan  to  join  the  pastoral  division 
of  the  same  tribe,  which  reached  into  the  distant  hills  of 
Bashan  and  Gilead,  was  the  frontier  and  the  outpost  of  Ephraim. 
Of  the  eastern  portion  there  will  be  another  occasion  to  speak. 
But  the  chief  historical  importance  of  the  western  portion  lies 
in  its  occupation  of  the  Passes  of  Esdraelon.  They  are  very 
little  known  ;  and  in  speaking  of  them,  almost  all  travellers  are 
compelled  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  one  well-known  descent 
from  Sebaste  through  Sanur  to  Jenin.  But  the  general  nature 
of  the  ground  cannot  be  doubted.  Whenever  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  has  been  occupied  by  hostile  forces,  it  must  have 
been  from  the  hills  of  Manasseh  that  they  were  overlooked. 
On  this  turns  the  whole  history  of  the  great  hero  of  Manasseh, 

*  1  Kings  xrii.  88.  *  It  ii  MmetimM  erroneooslj  called  the  plain  of  Sharon. 

■  Dent,  xxjdii.  17. 
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Gideon,  who  amongst  these  hills  was  raised  up  to  descend  on 
the  Midianite  host.  Hence,  too,  in  the  strange  mixture  of 
truth  and  fiction  contained  in  the  'Apocryphal  book  of  Judith, 
the  whole  stress  of  the  defence  of  Palestine  against  Holofemes 
is  laid  on  the  same  tribe ;  they  were  "  charged  to  keep  the 
passages  of  the  hill  country,  for  by  them  there  was  an  entrance 
into  Judsea,  and  it  was  easy  to  stop  them  that  would  come  up, 
because  the  passage  was  strait  for  two  men  at  the  most*." 
A  pass  so  narrow  as  is  here  intimated  probably  does  not  exist 
in  this  part  of  Palestine.  But  the  general  e£fect  of  the  descrip- 
tion is  correct;  and  although  Bethulia,  the  city  besieged  by 
Holofemes,  is  unknown*,  perhaps  even  a  mere  invention,  yet 
there  is  one  place  mentioned  as  the  point  on  which  all  the 
defences  turned,  and  of  which  the  notices  agree  with  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  Jewish  history,  namely  Dothain.  This  now 
appears  to  have  been  identified  by  the  modem  name  of  Dotan, 
a  little  on  the  west  of  what  is  now  the  usual  descent  on  the 
plain  from  the  hills*.  Its  first  appearance — not,  however, 
without  some  doubt — is  in  the  story  of  Joseph.  He  left  "  the 
*  valley  *  of  Hebron  ** — sought  his  brothers  at  Shechem — heard 
of  them  from  a  man  in  the  cultivated  "  field,**  so  often  men- 
tioned— and  found  them  at  Dothain,  or  "the  Two  Wells.*' 
Into  one  of  these  wells,  as  it  would  seem,  his  brethren  cast 
him,  when,  coming  up  from  Esdraelon,  they  saw  the  Arabian 
merchants  on  their  way  from  the  mountains  beyond  the  Jordan 
join  the  great  Egyptian  route  along  the  maritime  plain*.  The 
next  appearance  is  more  certain.    At  Dothain,  or  (as  it  is  here 


1  Judith  ir.  7. 

'  It    jDMj  pofnblj  be  the  fortreis  of 
SftDor,  mentioDed  abore. 

*  Such  IB  the  statement  of  M.  Van  de 
Velde.  He  deacribea  it  aa  a  knoU, 
eorered  with  niinB — the  ruins  of  an 
aqoeduct— a  flat  grass  field  round  it.  (i* 
804—368.) 

*  Oen.  rnriL  12—28.  The  tradi- 
tional scene  of  Joseph's  adTentures  is 
in  the  plain  of  the  upper  Jordan,  imme- 
diately north  of  the  Lake  of  Qennesareth, 
and  its  site  marked  by  an  ancient  khan, 
bearing  bis  name,  "  Khan  Yusui;"  as 
its  neighbourhood  is  by  the  "  Bridge  of 
the  Daughters  of  Jacob,**  oTer  the  riyer, 
and  its  consequences,   by  the  black  and 


white  stones  on  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
said  to  be  Uie  marks  of  Jacob's  team. 
(See  Chapter  II.)    But  there  is  no  trace 
there  of  the  name  of  Dothan,  nor  does  it 
so  well  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  story ; 
and  the  whole  cycle  of  local  tradition 
may  ha^e  grown  up  from  the  belief  of 
later  times,  that  Joseph  lired  and  died  in 
the  holy  city  of  Safed,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  that  Ttfpon,     One  expression, 
howerer,  suggests  a  doubt  whether,  after 
all,   it    is   not  the  pbu».     The  pit  of 
Joseph  was  **  in  the  wildtmeu.**    (Qen. 
xzxTit    22.)     This  word  might,  aa  in 
the  Qospels,    be  M>pUed  to  the  desert- 
▼alley  of  the  Jordan— hardly  to  the  TaUey  s 
of  Samaria. 
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written,  in  a  contracted  form)  Dothan,  Elisha  was  living*,  when 
the  Sjrrian  army  with  its  chariots  and  horses  came  up,  no 
doubt  from  Esdraelon,  on  its  way  to  Samaria. 


NOTE. 


KOUKT   OEBIZIM. 


Two  complete  accounts  have  been  given  of  Mount  Gterizim,— one 
by  Dr.  Bobinson,'  who  saw  it  in  1838,  the  other  by  M.  De  Saulcy,' 
who  saw  it  in  1851.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  here  to  do  more  than 
briefly  enumerate  the  main  objects  of  interest ;  and  this  the  more, 
as  a  work  is  shortly  expected  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sogers,  the 
English  Yice-Consul  at  Caipha,  who  has  probably  seen  more  of  the 
Samaritan  sect,  and  of  their  worship,  than  any  other  Eur(^>ean.  I 
have  ventured  here  and  there  to  add  a  few  confirmations  or  iUus* 
trations  of  my  remarks  from  the  mouth  of  his  Samaritan  friend 
Jacob-es-Shellaby. 

The  mountain  is  ascended  by  two  well-worn  tracks,  one  leading 
from  the  town  of  Nablous  at  its  western  extremity,  the  other  from 
the  vtUey  on  its  northern  side,  near  one  of  the  two  spots  pointed 
out  as  Joseph's  tomb.  It  is  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge 
that  the  *'holy  places'*  of  the  Samaritans  are  collected.  First, 
there  occurs  the  small  hole  in  the  rocky  ground  where  the  lamb  is 
roasted  on  the  evening  of  the  Passover^;  next,  the  large  stone 
structure,  supposed  by  M.  De  Saulcy  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
Samaritan  temple,  and  by  Dr.  Bobinson  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 
fortress  of  Justinian ;  but  in  either  case  occupying  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple.  In  one  of  the  towers  of  this  edifice,  on  the  north- 
east angle,  is  the  tomb  of  a  Mussulman  saint,  Sheykh  Ghranem*. 
Under  the  southern  wall  of  this  castle  or  temple,  is  a  line  of  rocky 
slabs,  called  the  **  ten  stones,"  in  commemoration  of  the  ten  (or 
twelve)  stones  brought  by  Joshua,  or  of  the  ten  tribes  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  They  have  every  appearance  of  a  large  rocky 
platform;  the  twelve  (for  there  are  twelve  distinctly  marked) 
divided  each  from  each  by  natural  fissures.    It  was  abx)  pointed 

1  2  King!  TL  18.  in  NoikM  of  the  Modern  SuutfitMs, 

>  B.  R.   iii.  124.  p.  25. 

'  Jovnej  io  Syria,  ii  370.  *  The  nune  luune  waa  leported  to  ne  u 

*  The  whole  eeeoe  of  the  SenutfitAn  to  I>e  Saolojr,  U.  SS7. 
PasaoTer  ia  giren  in  detail  by  Mr.  Bogers 
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out  to  bim  as  the  '^  buming-plaoe "  of  the  yictims  (Harrakah). 
Beyond  this  platform,  and  still  further  to  the  east,  is  a  smooth, 
surface  of  rock,  sloping  down  to  a  hole  on  its  south  side.  The 
rock,  according  to  the  present  story,  is  the  holy  place — the  scene 
of  Abraham's  sacrifice — the  Bethel  of  Jacob — the  spot  where  the 
Ark  rested ;  the  hole  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  is  the  original  sanctuary* ;  and  that  the  hole  is  an 
aperture  for  the  sewerage  of  the  blood  of  victims;  and  it  thus 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  on 
which  the  altar  of  David  and  Solomon  was  built,  with  the  cavity ' 
underneath  for  the  reception  of  the  blood  and  garbage. 

I  have  stated  that  there  is  every  probability  that  Gerizim,  and 
not  Jerusalem,  is  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
the  history  of  Abraham. 

1.  The  meeting  with  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  17, 18,)  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  fragment  of  Theodotus  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Meeting 
to  have  occurred  in  "  Ar-Q«rizim,'*  the  "  Mountain  of  the  with  Mel- 
Most  High'."  It  is  clear  that  this,  as  in  the  analogous  case  cJ^^^de^^- 
of  Ar-Mageddon,  is  simply  the  Greek  version  of  "  the  mountain  of 
Gerizim,"  the  uniform  mode  of  designating  that  eminence.   So  I  ob- 
served that  Jacob-es-Shellaby  always  called  it ''  Ar-Gerizim"  in  Arabic. 
That  it  should  have  been  thus  early  set  apart  as  the  ''  mountain  of  the 
MoMt  High,'*  is  natural,  from  the  commanding  appearance  which 
it  presents,    especially  as  seen  from  the  plain  of  Fhilistia  and 
Sh^n,  up  which,  in  all  probability,  the  old  Gbrizites,  from  whom 
it  derives  its  name,  must  have  swept  from  the  Desert.    And  its 
elevation  above  the  neighbouring  hills  is  so  great  as  naturally  to 
deserve  the  supremacy  which   Josephus  gives  it,  of  '*  the  highest 
of  all  the  mountains  of  Samaria^" 

This  traditional  selection  of  Gerizim  as  the  scene  of  the  meeting 
with  Melchizedek  is  further  confirmed  by  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  narrative.  Abraham  was  returning  from  his  victory  over  the 
eastern  kings  at  Dan,  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Jordan,  when 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  king  of  Sodom  **  at  the  valley  of  Shaveh, 
which  is  the  king's  '  valley,'  "  or,  as  the  Septuagint  renders  it, 
"  of  the  kings,"  probably  in  aUusion  to  this  very  meeting*.  This 
valley  is  mentioned  once  again  expressly  as  *'  the  king's  valley," 
where  Absalom  had  erected  his  tomb^    It  was  conjectured  in  later 


I  See  Oupter  III. 

'  To  OS,  as  to  De  Saaloy,  a  niehe  or 
apee  in  the  ** castle"  was  shown  as  the 
'*  Kibleh  "  of  the  Samaritans.  Bat  this 
probably  wa?  merely  &om  the  Mussulmaa 
guldens  association  of  such  a  spot  with  the 
uiche  of  the  '*  Mihrab*'  in  mosqnca. 

>  Bnseb.  Prop.  Br.  ix.  22. 

*  Ant.  XI.  Yiii.  2. 


*  Cfen.  zir.  17.  Josephos  calls  it  v«8/ov 
ficurtkMw  (Ant.  I.  z.  2),  an  expression 
which  he  could  never  hare  applied  to  the 
Valley  of  JehoHhaphat.  On  the  other 
hand  (in  Ant.  VII.  x.  8).  in  speaking  of 
Absalom* 8  tomby  he  calls  it  icoiXas  fia- 
nXiic^,  and  speaks  of  it  as  only  three 
stadia  from  JeruHalem. 

•  2  Sam.  xviii.  IS. 
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times,  that  this  valley  was  the  ravine  of  the  Kedron  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  oonjecture  has  heen  perpetuated  by  the  name 
of  Absalom's  tomb  attached  to  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  monu- 
ments in  that  ravine.  But  the  context  in  both  places  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  place  was  somewhere  near  the  Yallej  of  the 
Jordan,  probably  on  its  eastern  side,  where  the  death  of  Absalom 
occurred,  and  where  it  would  therefore  be  mentioned  as  a  singular 
coincidence  that  he  had  erected  his  monument  near  the  scene  of  his 
end.  The  only  other  occasion  on  which  the  word  "  Shaveh  "  is  used 
(meaning,  apparently,  a  dale,  or  level  space),  occurs  in  these  same 
parts,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Moab,  '*  Shaveh•Kiriathaim^"  Li 
such  a  level  space  in  one  of  the  valleys,  Abraham  would  naturally  be 
met  by  the  grateful  king  of  Sodom.  And  at  this  same  spot  would 
also  appear  the  king  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Salem,  of  whidi 
the  name  occurs  again  in  the  same  vicinity  in  the  history  of  Jacob ; 
then  again,  after  a  long  interval,  in  Judith  iv.  4,  then  in  the 
history  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  still  lingers  in  a  village  seen 
from  the  summit  of  G^rizim  in  the  valley  which  leads  out  of  the 
plain  of  Shechem  towards  the  Jordan.'  He  was  also  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God  — that  is  the  very  name,  as  we  have  seen,  under  which 
Gt>d  was  worshipped  on  the  summit  of  Gbrizim^  and  to  him  as  the 
royal  guardian  and  minister  of  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous 
.sanctuary  of  Palestine,  Abraham  paid  the  tenth  of  the  recently 
acquired  spoil. 

2.  What  is  affirmed  by  the  Gentile  tradition  with  regard  to  the 
Bacrifioeof  connection  of  Gerisim  with  Melchizedek,  is  affirmed  by 
IiMo.  the  Samaritan  tradition  with  regard  to  its  coiinection  with 

the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  "  Beyond  all  doubt,**  this  is  the  form  in  which  the 
story  is  told  amongst  the  Samarit4uis  themselves. — "  Isaac  was  offered 


»» 


>  Gen.  xir.  5.    See  Appendix,  5AaveA. 

>  ThAi  thia  was  the  Salem  of  Melchi- 
ledek  is  maintained  by  Jerome,  in  whoae 
time  large  minB  were  shown  there,  bear 
ing  the  name  of  '*  Melchiiedek*8  Palace, 
and  more  donbtfiilly  by  Epiphanins  (Adr. 
Hsr.  it  p.  469),  who,  howerer,  speaks 
of  itssitaation  exactly  where  it' is  now 
shown,  in  the  plain  opposite  Shechem. 
The  other,  and  now  more  popalar  tradi- 
tion, which  Bpiphanios  deaoribes  as  exist- 
ing in  his  time,  and  which  ii  also  adopted 
by  Soidas  (voce  Melohiiedek),  supposes 
Salem  to  hare  been  the  ancient  name  of 
Jebos,  and  that  the  subsequent  applica- 
tion of  this  name  to  the  Holy  City  was 
merely  a  reriTal  of  its  ancient  appella- 
tion. In  ^Tour  of  this  belief^  is  : — 1. 
The  fact  that  Jerusalem  is  once  so  called, 
in  Psalm  Ixxtu  2.-2.  The  authority  of 


Josephns  (Ant.  L  x.  2),  who  expressly 
identifies  the  Salem  of  Melohiiedek  with 
Jerusalem. — 8.  The  incidental  oonfirm*- 
tion  of  it  in  the  name  of  Melchiaedek 
(the  King  of  Righteousness) — which  might 
seem  to  be  the  natural  precunor  of 
Adoniiedek  (the  Lord  of  Bighteousnss), 
king  of  Jehus  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 
But  the  concurrence  of  testimonies  and 
probabilities  a  decidedly  in  &Tonr  of  the 
northern  Salem,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  belief  to  the  contrary  in  the  Scrip- 
tures themselTes.  Jerome  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  Jacob's  Salem  was  Shechem 
itself,  though  he  mentions  another  near 
ScythopoUs,  and  also  one  on  the  weat  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Samaritan  tradition  fixes 
Melchisedek*s  abode  to  some  spot  on  the 
eastward  of  Nablous. 
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on  Ar-0«rizim. — Abraham  said, '  Let  us  go  up  and  sacrifice  on  the 
mountain.' — He  took  out  a  rope  to  fasten  his  son ;  but  Isaac  said, '  No  : 
I  will  lie  still.'     Thrice  the  knife  refused  to  cut.    Then  GK>d  from 
heaven  called  to  Gubriely '  Go  down  and  save  Isaac,  or  I  will  destroy 
thee  from  among  the  Angels.'     From  the  seventh  heaven  Gubriel 
called  and  pointed  to  the  ram.  The  place  of  the  ram's  capture  is  still 
shown  near  the  H0I7  Place."     The  Jewish  tradition,  as  represented 
bj  Josephus,  transfers  the  scene  to  the  hill  on  which  the  temple  was 
afterwards  erected  at  Jerusalem,  and  this  belief  has  been  perpetuated 
in  Christian    times    as   attached  to  a  spot  in  the  garden  of  the 
Abyssinian  Convent,  not  indeed  on  Mount  Moriah,  but  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  the  intention 
of  connecting  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  with  the  Crucifixion.    An  ancient 
thorn-tree,  covered  with  the  rags  of  pilgrims,  is  still  shown  as  the 
thicket  in  which  the  ram  was  caught.     But  the  Samaritan  tradition 
is  here  again  confirmed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  story.    Abraham 
was  '*  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,"  probably  at  the  extreme  south. 
From  Beersheba  or  Gaza  he  would  probably  be  conceived  to  move 
along  the  Philistine  plain,  and  then  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
would  arrive  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  exactly  where  the  massive  height 
of  Gerizim  is  visible  "afar  ofi*,"  and  from  thence  half  a  day  would 
bring  him  to  its  summit.     Exactly  such  a  view  is  to  be  had  in  that 
plain* ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  view  or  impression  can  fairly 
be  said  to  exist  on  the  road  from  Beersheba  to  Jerusalem,  even  if 
what  is  at  most  a  journey  of  two  days  could  be  extended  to  three. 
The  towers  of  Jerusalem  are  indeed  seen  from  the  ridge  of  Mar  Elias, 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles ;  but  there  is  no  elevation,  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  "  place  afar  off "  to  which  Abraham  "  lifted  up 
his  eyes."     And  the  special  locality  which  Jewish  tradition  has  as- 
signed for  the  place,  and  whose  name  is  the  chief  guarantee  for  the 
tradition — Mount  Moriah — the  Hill  of  the  Temple — is  not  visible 
till  the  traveller  is  close  upon  it,  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  from  whence  he  looks  down  upon  it,  as  on  a  lower 
eminence.     And  when  from  the  circumstances  we  pass  to  the  name, 
the  argument  based  upon  it  in  favour  of  Jerusalem  is  at  least  equally 
balanced  by  the  argument  which  it  yields  in  favour  of  Gerizim.     The 
name  of  Moriah,  as  applied  to  the  Temple  hill,  refers  to  the  vision  of 
David  after  the  plague.     ''  Solomon  begnn  to  build  the  house  in  the 
Mount  of '  the  appearance  [of  the  Lord  '  moriah],  where  He  appeared 
unto  David  his  father'."  Some  such  play  on  the  word  is  apparent  also 
in  G^n.  xxii.  8, 14,  where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  employed,  "  God 
will  eee** — "in  the  mountain  the  Lord  shall  see**  (Jehovah  jireh). 
But  in  the  case  of  the  mountain  of  Abraham's  sacrifice,  it  was 

I  See  Chapter  YI.  '  2  Chitm.  ill  1. 
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probably  in  the  first  instance  derived  from  its  conspicnous  position 
OS ''  seen  from  afar  off;"  and  the  name  was  thus  applied  not  merely, 
to  "  one  of  the  mountains,"  but  to  the  whole  "  land* " — an  expres* 
sion  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  contracted  eminence  of  the  Temple. 
The  LXX,  moreover,  evidently  unconscious  of  its  identification  with 
the  Mount  of  Jerusalem,  translate  it,  i^y  yfpf  r^y  v^X^i^,  ^  the 
high  land," — a  term  exactly  agreeing  with  the  appearance  which 
the  hills  of  Ephraim,  and  especially  Gerizim,  present  to  a  traveller 
advancing  up  the  Philistine  plain,  and  also  with  the  before-mentioned 
expression  of  Theodotus — **  the  mountain  of  the  Most  High."  It 
is  impossible  here  not  to  ask,  whether  a  trace  of  the  name  of 
Moriah,  as  applied  to  Gerizim,  and  its  neighbourhood,  may  not  be 
found  in  the  term  **  Morehf**  applied  to  the  grove  of  terebinths 
in  the  same  vicinity,  in  G^.  xii.  6  P  of  which  the  same  transla- 
tion is  given  by  the  TjXX,  as  of  Moriah  —  lijp  hpvv  rrfw  v^X^r 
''the  high  oak."  Hebrew  scholars  must  determine  how  far  the 
difference  of  the  radical  letters  of  mo  and  mio  is  an  insuperable 
objection  to  the  identification.  In  Qten.  xxii.  the  Samaritans  actually 
read  Moreh  for  Moriah. 

*  (}en.  xxii.  2. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  MARITIME  PLAIN. 

Z«ph.  ii  5,  6,  7.  "Woe  unto  the  inliabitaiita  of  the  sea  coasts,  the  nation 
of  the  Cherethites  1  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  against  you  ;  0  Canaan,  the  kuid 
of  the  Philistines,  I  will  even  destroy  thee,  Uiat  there  shall  be  no  inhabi- 
tant. And  the  sea  coast  shall  be  dwellings  and  'cisterns'  for  shepherds, 
and  folds  for  flocks.  And  the  coast  shall  be  for  the  remnant  of  the  house 
of  Jndah  ;  they  shall  feed  thereupon.** 

Judges  T.  17.     **  Why  did  Dan  remain  in  ships  t  *' 

Isaiah  Irr.  10.     **  Sharon  shall  be  a  fold  of  flocks.'* 

Acts  ix.  85.  **  All  that  dwelt  in  Lydda  and  Saron  .  .  .  tamed  onto 
the  Lord.'* 

Jadgee  T.  17.  "Asher  continued  on  the  sea  shore,  and  abode  in  his 
*  creeks.**' 

Bsek.  xxrit  8,  4.  "  0  Tyros  .  .  .  thy  borden  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.*' 


Maritime  Plain.— I.  TheSHiPHBULB :  the  Philittinet :  1.  ICaritime  oharaeter 
— nameof  Palistiiii;  2.  The  gtrongholds— sieges ;  3.  Corn-fields— oon- 
tact  with  Dan  ;  4.  Lerel  plain— contact  with  Egjpt  and  the  Desert  11. 
Plain  of  Sharon — pastnre-land — Dor — forest— Owarei^— connection 
with  Apostolic  history.  III.  Plain  and  Bat  or  Aoni— Tribe  of  Asher. 
IV.  Plain  or  Phonioia  :  1.  Separation  from  Palestine ;  2.  Harbours  ; 
S.  Security  ;  4.  Rirers.    Tyre  and  Sidon — name  of  Stria. 


THE  MAEITIME  PLAIN. 


We  have  now  reached  what  was  in  fact  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  chief  home  of  the  chosen  people.  All  the  main  historical 
events  of  their  earlier  history  passed  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  and  of  Judah.  This  clomp  of  hills  was  the  focus  of 
the  national  life.  All  the  parts  of  Palestine  that  lay  round 
it  to  the  west,  to  the  north,  and  to  the  east  were  comparatively 
foreign  ;  the  south,  as  we  have  seen,  ended  in  the  Desert 

The  point  to  which  we  have  thus  attained, — overlooking 
from  the  outposts  of  Manasseh  the  great  battle-field  of 
Esdraelon — compels  us  to  make  a  retrograde  movement  and 
consider  the  Maritime  Plain  extending  along  the  western  coast, 
with  which  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  stands  in  close  connection. 

I.  Beginning  from  the  southern  Desert,  the  first  division  of 
this  plain — which  comprised  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Philis- 
tines— is  uniformly  termed  in  the  Old  Testament,  The  « jf^^  gj^^. 
Low  Country  ("  Shephelah  **)'•  The  boundaries  of  their  pHeUh,'  or 
territory,  though  indefinite,  may  be  measured  by  their 
five  great  cities;  of  which  Ekron  is  the  furthest  north,  and  Oaza 
the  furthest  south.  Two  parallel  tracts  divide  the  flat  plain : — the 
sandy  tract  (Ramleh),  on  which  stand  the  maritime  cities ;  and 
the  cultivated  tract,  which  presents  the  most  part  an  unbroken 
mass  of  com,  out  of  which  rise  here  and  there  slight  eminences 
in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  orchards,  the  seats  of  the  more 
inland  cities.  Oath  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  Ekron, 
Ashdod,  Gaza,  and  Ascalon  retain  their  names ;  and  the  three 

*  "  Sh«pheUh,**  the  Hebrew  word,  is  preserred  untranBlatcd  in  1  Mace.  xii.  38. 
See  Appeodix,  sub  voce. 
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l»*it  w'*Vf»  ^ir*M5  ^ntfiritmtiv  -omTngniting  ^o  jiiuuTv  thmr 
:'i*m«*.     Ta«»  :*'»ir  lomtH  thna  imiicated  in  the  Philistizie 
v.rr- — its  ^f>iitH*)4rd,  it.'^  ^tronciiijuia.  Its  remiirr,  its  lerei  niain. 

1.   ^V:rh«lnt  lo-^mz    >nrs*fivf^   in    iouiftfiii  •liscossions  am  to 
Wnrtm^     :ii»^ir  ^ncin-  it  is    ■traous  that  the   Phi  lis 
jK^r^r*^  f  ,^^pj^jjjji,«^^iT^  -  -trmu^rs  '*.     Tlie^  were  " 

-imim^  ^.m  l>?rtmit  the  Teatem  ^*»fw  '▼farther  nrom.  Xsiw 
^fin.-r.  .w  s«**»ni8  tii  be  imDiieti  m  die  name  ot  Caphlor  a(cc»jrd- 
in«i  *o  'h*>  LXX  *'.iTipaiU'**::^i  »r  ioin  the  aeisrer  ii^laiid  A  Crete* 
;»s  iti**»m'^  t»^  Ev»  impiieit  in  their  ipptdLition  ^si  Chianethites*. 
T  >  ^neh  .'.^loni>rs  tlie  *^nihem  ^'res  of  Pue^^tme  cdfered  a 
h*  m*»,  Tti  tlii>s#»  ^^rE?3  di*fv  iLtnix  retuneti  cheir  ?ini'iwnt  «»- 
l^rln«i  w*Ai%hin,  Don*  'O-  die  **  Fiiih-j^«L''  waB  hunomii  mth 
^trtt»»lv  ti?mDles  '•vea  in  the  inlimii  'niie*  jf  ijuzft  and  X.^^indT: 
r^^T^'Pti^.  the  FLsh-ri'^*<hlesd  wtis  V4)r:hLppeti  at  Aacalun^;  ani 
n^ar  J-dTa,  the  nuxiem  TiILure  ot  B^^ft-E'ejan  pmorves  the 
nj)in«^  of  imc^rher  **  Honse  'jf  r>^iji<  lu*  of  wfaick  tbe  i<'ifmt 
T'^rj^rln  mAki>  no  menrii/cu  Ii  is  nmimrkuhle  that  of  liar  owm 
^Hf^nnt;^  hahiM  there  is  no  anthenrh!  trace ;  J;i&  or  Jopfpa  was 
fh4»  /vnl/  port  on  their  etmst.  ami  that  apparenclT  was  alwaja  m 
fh^  hATnh  of  the  Israelites.  Witlnn  its  aarruw  finuts  iIm 
n^it7lib^mrin<^  trif^  of  Dan  "^remaiDed  in  skips  V  daoBg 
tbe  eofifli<rt  of  the  central  and  northern  trihes  with  Siaeia. 
To  the  port  c4  JaSa  eame  the  rafts  £>r  Solooaoa'a  Tenqde, 
und  from  t>ii»t  port  Jonah  embarked  on  his  distant  To^rage. 
f/nt,  thoDcrh  the  Philistines  themselTes  made  no  appaiciii  use 
ffl  the  K^^y  their  maritime  situation  must  accoont  for  the  raricos 
fnti,  thftt  from  this  foreign  and  hostile  race  the  Holy  Land 
M/'/|nired  the  name  by  which  it  is  most  commonlj  known  in 
Oie  Wf*stem  world.  Palestixe,  or  ^  the  land  of  the  PhiKs- 
ffHff*^  f4  tinim/'  waM  the  part  of  Jodsa  with  which  the  Greeks 
fiMvrm,  ,|,rere  first  and  chieflj  acquainted,  as  they  followed  in 
thi*  irmk  iff  the  P3(^yptian  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  along  this 
rmrn^w  wtrip  of  Hyria,  or  as  their  vessels  may  occasionally  have 

'  P«»' li  li  Uk  mrftriinirof  ili^  worrl,  nwl  ^  Di«)d.  Sic.  ii.  4. 

•  '  ft.*'  i.rt  \Tnu  liUi  it     ' aX\'»-*,.{'Koi.  *  Juilg.  t.  17.     See  also  the  inwrip- 

/'  I  '•    M.  r^  lion    of    King   Bnniuuuar  described  in 

*  1    fkm,    T.    3;   imlf.   xW.    S3;  1  Note  C  at  Um  cod  of  Uiit  Clutpicr. 
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touched  at  Jaffa.  And  thus  by  a  process  similar,  though  con- 
verse, to  that  by  which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Asia  and 
Africa  to  the  two  small  provinces  which  they  first  possessed  on 
those  two  continents,  or  the  English  applied  the  name  of  the 
whole  Teutonic  race  (Dutch)  to  that  people  of  Germany  which 
lay  immediately  opposite  their  own  shores,  the  title  of  "  Phi- 
listia,"  or  "  Palestine,"  was  transferred  from  the  well-known 
frontier  to  the  unknown  interior  of  the  whole  country. 

2.  The  cities  have  been  already  enumerated.  There  is 
nothing  specially  to  distinguish  them  each  from  each.  TbeStroDg- 
They  rise  above  the  plain  on  their  respective  hills —  ^^^^ 
Gaza,  Ashdod,  and  Ekron  withdrawn  from  the  coast,  Ascalon 
and  Jaffa  situated  upon  it.  They  are  all  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  beauty  and  profusion  of  the  gardens  which  surround 
them — ^the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  pomegranates,  the  enormous 
oranges  which  gild  the  green  foliage  of  their  famous  groves. 
Well  might  Jaffa S  ''the  beautiful,"  be  so  called;  well  might 
Ascalon  be  deemed  the  haunt  of  the  Syrian  Venus.  Her 
temple  is  destroyed,  but  the  Sacred  Doves' — sacred  by  imme- 
morial legends  on  the  spot,  and  celebrated  there  even  as  late 
as  Eusebius, — still  fill  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens 
which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the  ruined  walls.  These 
cities,  thus  situated  on  the  grand  route  of  the  invaders  of 
Palestine  from  north  or  south,  have  always  played  a  part  in 
resisting  the  attacks  of  besieging  armies.  The  longest  siege 
recorded  in  history  was  that  conducted  for  twenty-seven  years 
by  Psammetichus  against  Ashdod.  Gaza,  protected  both  by 
its  eminence  and  by  the  sandy  tract*  reaching  up  to  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  provoked  the  siege  which 
has  left  so  deep  a  stain  on  the  character  of  Alexander.  In 
Ascalon  was  entrenched  the  hero  of  the  last  gleam  of  history 
which  has  throvm  its  light  over  the  plains  of  Philistia.  Within 
the  walls  and  towers  still  standing,  Bichard  held  his  court — 
and  the  white-faced  hill  which  seen  from  their  heights,  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  object  in  the  western  part  of  the  plain,  is  the 
"  Blanche-Garde  "  of  the  Crusading  chroniclers,  which  witnessed 
his  chief  adventures*. 

>  See  ChApter  V.  p.  .  241.  »  See  Orote's  Greece,  xH.  IM. 

'  Su;  the  It  )^i.clai7  origb  of  the  Sacred  *  May  i(  not  also  be  "LihDah,'*  the 

UoT<*,  in  Diud.  Hie,  ii.  4.  **  While  city,*'    which  Sennacherib  w«d 
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3.  But  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  feature  of  Phi* 
Cornfields,  listia  is  its  immense  plain  of  cornfields,  stretching 
from  the  edge  of  the  sandy  tract  right  up  to  the  very  wall  of 
the  hills  of  Judah,  which  look  down  its  whole  length  from 
north  to  south.  These  rich  fields  must  have  been  the  great 
source  at  once  of  the  power  and  the  value  of  Philistia ;  the 
cause  of  its  frequent  aggressions  on  Israel,  and  of  the  unceasing 
c£forts  of  Israel  to  master  the  territory.  It  was  in  fact  a 
"  little  Egypt."  As  in  earlier  ages  the  tribes  of  Palestine, 
when  pressed  by  fiunine  went  down  to  the  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
80,  in  later  ages,  when  there  was  a  famine  in  the  hills  of 
Samaria  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  Shunammite  went 
with  her  household  "  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines seven  years*.**  In  that  plain  of  com,  and  those  walls  of 
rock,  lies  the  junction  of  Philistine  and  Israelite  history,  which 
is  the  peculiarity  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  *.  This  region  is  what  the 
kings  of  Sidon  regarded  as  **  the  root  of  Dan*. "  These  are  the 
fields  of  "  standing  com,"  with  "  vineyards  and  olives  "  amongst 
Contact  them,  into  which  the  Danite  hero  sent  down  the 
withDMi.  "three  hundred  'jackals*'"  from  the  neighbouring 
hills.  In  the  dark  openings  here  and  there  seen  from  far  in 
the  face  of  those  blue  hills,  were  the  fortresses  of  Dan,  whence 
Samson  "  went  down* "  into  the  plain.  Through  these  same 
openings,  after  the  fall  of  Goliath,  the  Philistines  poured  back 
and  fled  to  the  gates  of  Ekron,  and  through  these  the  milch* 
kine,  lowing  as  they  went,  carried  back  the  Ark  to  the  hills 
of  Judah*.     In  the  caves'  which  pierce  the  sides  of  the  lime- 


beneging  immediately  before  the  deetrne- 
tion  of  hiB  army  f  llie  name,  the  sitna* 
tbn,  and  the  strength  of  the  position 
perfectly  agree.  (Compare  Joahna  xr. 
42.) 

1  2KingBTiiL  2. 

'  With  the  exception  of  the  erents  of 
Ramson*8  life,  the  history  of  the  soathem 
portion  of  Dan  is  too  oloaely  interworen 
with  that  of  Jadah  to  be  AirUier  dere- 
loped.  In  one  instance  the  Talmnd  speaks 
of  the  honses  of  a  particnlar  dty 
(Baalath),  belonging  to  Jndah,  and  the 
fields  to  Dan.  (Scbwarxe,  p.  138).  So 
at  Hebron  the  dty  belonged  to  Leri,  and 
the  fields  to  Jndah  :  Josh,  xxi  11,  18. 

*  See  note  C. 

*  **Shnalim,"  Jnd.  xt.  4. 


*  Jnd.  xiT.  1,  5,  7. 

•  ISam.  Tt  12;  xriL  52. 

J  That  both  these  carems  were  in 
this  direction  is  implied  by  the  oootext^ 
Samson,  after  the  slaughter  at  Timnaih, 
**went  down  into  the  'deft*  of  the 
'cliff*  Etam,*'  and  there  concealed  him- 
sdf  till  he  was  **hrQugkt  «p**  by  the 
Philistines.  (Judges  xr.  8,  18.)  Dand 
fied  from  Oath  to  the  care  of  Adoilam, 
and  aU  his  fiitther*s  house  went  dmm 
from  the  hills  of  Bethlehem  to  mit  him 
there.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1.)  Adullam  is 
also  fixed  by  Joshua,  xr.  85,  to  be  in  the 
SKepkelahj  that  being  the  word  rendered 
'▼alley  *  in  Terse  88.  For  the  probable 
identification  of  these  caTes,  see  Van  de 
Vdde,  u.  140, 157. 
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stone  cMs  of  Lekieh  and  Deir-Dabban  on  the  edge  of  the 
plain,  may  probably  be  found  the  refuge  of  Samson  in  the 
"  cliff"  Etam,  before  his  victory  with  the  jawbone ;  as  after- 
"wards  of  David  in  the  cave  of  Adullam.  It  is  not  often  that 
«n  the  same  scene>  events  so  romantic  have  been  enacted  at 
such  an  interval  of  time,  as  the  deeds  of  strength  which  were 
wrought  in  this  plain  by  him,  "  before  whose  lion  ramp  the 
bold  Askalonite  fell,''  and  those  of  our  own  Coeur  de  Lion. 

4.  As  these  plains  form  the  point  of  junction  and  contrast 
with  the  hills  of  Judah  on  the  west,  so  they  form  a     Ley^i 
point  of  junction  and  similarity  with  the  wide  pastures     l^laine. 
of  the  Desert  on  the  south.     This  free  access  from  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  unprotected  frontier  of  Philistia  is  what  Contact 
in  more  recent  times  has  always  attached  its  for-  "^^^^ 
tunes  more  or  less  to  those  southern  regions.     Gaza  Desert, 
was  and  is  the  frontier  city  of  Syria  and  the  Desert,  on  the 
south-west,  as  Damascus  on  the  north-east ;  and  standing  as 
it  does  on  its  solitary  eminence  with  no  protection  but  its 
surrounding  sand  and  mud,  it  was  unable  to  restrain  the 
advance  of  any  enemy  from  that  quarter.     Hence  the  frequent 
march   of   the   Egyptian   kings  through  *  the  low  country.' 
Hence   the   possession   of  this  plain  by  the  Edomite  Arabs, 
who,  taking  Eleutheropolis  for  their  capital,  occupied  it  under 
the  name  of  IdumsBa,  during  the  period  of  the  Herods. 
Hence  the  insecurity  of  these  parts  at  the  present 
day  from  the  unchecked  incursions  of  the  Bedouin  tribes; 
reproducing  a  likeness   of  the   desolations,  which,  probably 
from  the  same  cause,  befell  this  same  region  at  the  close  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy.    '*  O  Canaan,  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
I  will  even  destroy  thee  that  there  shall  be  no  inhabitant,  and 
the  sea  coast  shall  be  dwellings  and  '  cisterns '  for  shepherds, 
and  folds  for  flocks  \" 

U.    The    com-flelds  of  Philistia,   as  we   advance  further 
north,  melt  into  a  plain,  less  level  and  less  fertile,    Px^^n,  or 
though  still  strongly  marked  oflf  from  the  mountain-    Shabow. 
wall  of  Ephraim,  as  that  of  Philistia  was  from  the  hills  of 
Judah  and  Dan.     This  is  "  Sharon,"  a  name  of  the  same  root 
as  that  used  to  designate  the  table-lands  beyond  the  Jordan 

I  Zeph.  ii  5,  6. 
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("  Mishor "),  and  derived  from  its  smoothness — ^that  is,  appa- 
rently, its  freedom  from  rock  and  stone*.  Like  the  Philistine 
plain  it  is  divided  into  the  **  Bamleh/'  or  sandy  tract  along  the 
seashore,  and  the  cultivated  tract  frirther  inland,  here  called 
"Kliassab,"  the  "reedy;"  apparently  from  the  high  reeds 
which  grow  along  the  banks  of  some  of  the  streams  which  here 
fall  into  the  Mediterranean;  one  of  them  always  having  borne 
that  name — "Kanah*"  or  the  "reedy."  It  is  interspersed 
with  corn-fields  and  thinly  studded  with  trees,  the  remnants, 
apparently,  of  a  great  forest  which  existed  here  down  to  the 
second  century*.  Eastward  the  hills  of  Ephraim  look  down 
upon  it — ^the  huge  rounded  ranges  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim^ 
towering  above  the  rest;  and  at  their  feet  the  wooded  cone,  on 
the  summit  of  which  stood  Samaria.  But  its  chief  fame  then, 
PMtttie-  as  now,  was  for  its  excellence  as  a  pasture-land.  Its 
'•^  wide  undulations  are  sprinkled  with  Bedouin  tents 

and  vast  flocks  of  sheep  ;  the  true  successors  of  "  the  herds 
which  were  fed  in  Sharon,"  in  David's  reign,  under  "  Shitrai 
the  Sharonite*,"  and  of  "the  folds  of  flocks,"  which  Isaiah 
foretold  in  "  Sharon,"  as  the  mark  of  the  restored  Israel*. 
Probably  this  very  fact,  then  as  now,  rendered  it  insecure,  and 
therefore  unfrequented  by  the  Israelites  of  the  mountain  country 
above ;  at  any  rate  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation no  one  historical  name  or  event  is  attached  to  this 
J.  .  district.  The  only  town  that  marked  the  region  in 
Naphath-  early  times  is  Dor,  with  its  surrounding  district  of 
^^-  "  Naphath-Dor' ; "  and  this  was  in  the  hands  of  the 

Ganaanites ;  their  furthest  southern  settlement ;  the  southern- 
most of  that  line  of  seaport  towns  which  extends  henceforth 
in  regular  succession  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Aradns,  or 
Arvad.    Its  situation,  with  its  little  harbour  enclosed  within 


'  Like  die  Qtwk  word  Ip^it.  (See 
Appendix.) 

'  JoehoA  xri.  8 ;  xrU.  9.  In  the 
Oeman  (Sherith,  foL  88,  4,  r^edi  are 
mentioned  m  the  epedal  mark  of  ftreame. 
(Beland*!  Paleetine,  p.  806.) 

*  Efra  ipvfiof  fjyoi  rit,  Stiabo^  zriL 
ApvfMs  is  the  nme  word  by  whidi  the 
Lzz  hare  tramUted  "Sharon,**  in  laa. 
IxT.  10,  oertainlj  not  from  its  real  mean- 


ing,  and   therefore  probably  from  thif 
w^-known  featare  by  which  to  them  it 
chiefly  distingoiihed. 
«  See  Chapter  V.  p.  849. 

•  1  Chr.  xxviL  29. 

•  Isaiah  Irr.  10. 

'Josh.   XL   2   ("borders")    xiL   28 
coast");  1  Kings  iT.  11  ("region**). 

or  the  word  Naphath,  fee  Appendix. 
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the  wild  rocks  rising  over  the  shell-strewn  beach,  and  covered 
by  the  fragments  of  the  later  city  of  Tentura,  is  still  a  striking 
feature  on  the  desolate  shore. 

Bat  it  was  the  fate  of  Sharon,  as  of  some  other  parts  of 
Palestine,  after  centuries  of  obscurity  to  receive  a  new  life 
under  the  Eoman  Empire.  From  being  the  least  distinguished 
tract  it  rose  in  the  reign  of  Herod  almost  to  the  first  import- 
ance. On  a  rocky  ledge,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Ascalon 
on  the  south,  and  Dor  on  the  north,  rise  the  ruins  of  Csesarea, 
now  the  most  desolate  site  in  Palestine.  Like  the 
vast  fragments  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  they  run 
out  into  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  dashes  over 
the  prostrate  columns  and  huge  masses  of  masonry;  but, 
unlike  St.  Andrew's — unlike  in  this  respect  to  most  Eastern 
ruins — ^no  sign  of  human  habitation  is  to  be  found  within  the 
circuit  of  its  deserted  walls,  no  village  or  even  hovel  remains 
on  the  site  of  what  was  once  the  capital  of  Palestine.  With 
his  usual  magnificence  of  conception,  Herod  the  Great  deter- 
mined to  relieve  the  inhospitable  barrier  which  the  coast  of  his 
country  opposed  to  the  Western  world,  by  making  an  artificial 
port,  and  attaching  to  it  the  chief  city  of  his  kingdom.  The 
divergence  of  Eastern  and  Western  ideas  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  contrast  between  this  Koman  metropolis  and  those  native 
capitals  of  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  Shechem,  and  Samaria,  which 
we  have  abready  examined.  Whatever  differences  distinguished 
those  older  cities  from  each  other,  they  had  this  in  common, 
that  they  were  all  completely  inland.  To  have  planted  the 
centres  of  national  and  religious  life  on  the  sea-shore  was  a 
thought  which  never  seems  to  have  entered  even  into  the 
imperial  mind  of  Solomon.  Far  away  at  Ezion-Geber  on  the 
Qplf  of  Akaba,  was  the  chief  emporium  of  his  trade.  Even 
Jafia  only  received  the  rafts  which  floated  down  the  coast  from 
Tyre*.  To  describe  the  capital  as  a  place  **  where  shall  go  no 
galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass  by*/'  is  not,  as 
according  to  Western  notions  it  would  be,  an  expression  of 
weakness  and  danger,  but  of  prosperity  and  security.  But  in 
Herod  this  ancient  Oriental  dread  of  the  sea  had  no  existence. 

1  1  Kingi  U.  jt7 ;  T.  9.  >  Iioiah  zzxili.  21. 
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He  had  himself  been  across  the  Mediterranean  to  Eome,  and 
on  his  idliance  mth  Borne  his  own  power  depended ;  and  when, 
after  his  death,  his  kingdom  became  a  Koman  province,  the 
city  which  he  had  called  by  the  name  of  his  Imperial  patron, 
was  still  continued  as  the  seat  of  the  Roman  governor,  for  the 
same  reason  as  that  which  induced  him  to  select  the  site — ^its 
maritime  situation.  From  that  sea-girt  city,  Pontius  Pilate 
came  yearly  across  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  up  the  hills,  to 
keep  guard  on  the  Festivab  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  theatre, 
built  by  his  father, — ^looking  out,  doubtless,  after  the  manner 
of  all  Greek  theatres,  over  the  wide  expanse  of  sea, — Herod 
Agrippa  was  struck  with  his  mortal  disease '. 

The  chief,  indeed  the  only  important  link  which  Csesarea 
possesses  with  Sacred  history,  is  that  which  is  at  once  explained 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  the  seat  of  government.  Of  all  the 
n      -X..      regions  of  Palestine  there  is  none  which  is  so  closely 

Connection  i      .  ••  - 

of  Sharon  connected  with  the  Apostolic  history  as  this  tract  of 
^^'  coast  between  Gaza  and  Acre,  and  especiaUy  the 
AportoUc  neighbourhood  of  Ccesarea.  After  the  first  few  years 
^'  or  months  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  the  scene  of 
their  labours  was  removed  from  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  their 
race  ''  in  Judaea  and  Samaria  '*  to  ''  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
land."  Partly,  no  doubt,  the  half  Gentile  cities  of  the  coast 
were  more  secure  than  the  centres  of  national  fanaticism  in  the 
interior ;  partly  in  the  growing  consciousness  of  the  greatness 
of  their  mission,  these  vast  Gentile  populations  had  for  them 
an  increasing  attraction,  powerful  enough  to  break  through  the 
old  associations  which  had  at  first  bound  them  to  the  scenes  of 
their  country's  past  history  and  of  their  Lord's  ministrations. 

Philip,  after  his  interview  with  the  Ethiopian  pilgrim  on  the 
road  to  Gaza,  "  was  found  at  Ashdod,  and  passing  through 
preached  in  all  the  cities  till  he  came  to  Csesarea*,"  and  there 
with  his  four  daughters  he  made  his  home*.  Peter  '^came 
down  *'  from  the  mountains  of  Samaria  "  to  the  saints  which 
dwelt  at  Lydda ;  and  all  they  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  and  Saron 
Baw  him  and  turned  to  the  Lord :  "  and  '^  forasmuch  as  Lydda 

>  Acts  xii.  21 ;  Josephos,  Ani.  XIX.  »  Acta  riii  26,  40. 

▼iii.  2,  »  AcU  xjd.  8. 
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was  nigh  to  Joppa*/*  he  **  arose  and  went "  thence  to  comfort 
the  disciples  mourning  for  the  loss  of  Dorcas ;  and  there  *'  he 
tarried  many  days  "  with  the  tanner,  Simon,  whose  **  house  was 
by  the  sea-side*."  On  the  flat  roof  of  that  house — overlooking 
the  waves  of  the  western  sea,  as  they  dash  against  the  emerging 
rocks  of  the  shallow  and  narrow  harbour, — the  vision  appeared 
which  opened  to  the  nations  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  that  sea 
"  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  and  which  called  the 
Apostle  to  make  the  memorable  journey 'along  the  sandy  ridge 
of  the  coast,  to  find  on  the  morrow  the  first  Gentile  convert  in 
the  Roman  garrison  at  Csesarea.  And  lastly,  it  was  across  the 
plain  of  Sharon  to  Antipatris  that  Paul  was  brought  under 
cover  of  the  night*;  and  in  the  castle  of  Csesarea  were  spent  the 
two  last  years  of  the  Apostle  in  the  Holy  Land,  before  he  finally 
left  the  East  for  Home  and  Spain. 

These  movements  of  the  Apostles,  no  doubt,  are  connected 
only  by  the  slightest  thread  with  the  ground  over  which  they 
pass.  The  sight  of  the  places  throws  but  a  very  faint  light  on 
the  history  of  the  primitive  advance  of  Christianity.  Yet  it  is 
not  without  importance  to  see  the  reason  why  they  so  turned 
around  this  hitherto  unknown  spot,  and  thus  to  trace  back  to 
its  origin  the  first  contact  of  the  religion  of  the  East  with  the 
power  of  the  West.  It  is  as  if  Christianity  already  felt  its 
European  destiny  strong  within  it,  and  by  a  sort  of  prophetic 
anticipation,  gathered  its  early  energies  round  those  regions  of 
the  Holy  Land  which  were  most  European  and  least  Asiatic. 

III.  The  plain  of  Sharon  contracts  beyond  Dor,  and  there 
now  appears  rising  at  its  extremity  the  long  ridge  p^ 
of  Carmel  closing  up  its  northern  horizon.  Round  Bat"/"'' 
the  promontory  of  Carmel,  runs  a  broad  beach,  which, 
uninterrupted  by  the  advance  of  tides,  must  always  have 
afforded  an  easy  outlet  for  the  Philistine  armies,  for  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  for  the  forces  of  the  Crusaders,  to  the  bay  of  Accha 
or  Acre.  This  bay  with  its  adjacent  plain,,  opening  between 
Carmel  and  the  hills  of  Galilee,  and  forming  the  embouchure, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  may  be  regarded 

>  Acto  U.  82,  85,  83.  >  Acta  U.  48  ;  x.  6.     8e«  Note  A. 

'  Acta  ssiu.  31,  38. 
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in  fiome  respects  as  a  continuation  of  the  maritime  tract  which 
we  have  been  hitherto  following.  There  is  still  the  same  tract 
of  white  sand-hills,  through  which  the  two  short  streams  of  the 
Kishon  and  the  Belus  fiedl  into  the  sea;  and  beyond,  a  rich  soil, 
perhaps  the  best  cultivated  and  producing  the  most  luxuriant 
crops,  both  of  com  and  weeds,  of  any  in  Palestine.  On  the 
south  of  the  plain  rises  the  long  ridge  of  Carmel,  its  western 
end  crowned  by  the  French  convent ;  on  the  north,  the  blu£F 
promontory  of  the  Ladder  of  the  Tyrians,  the  modem  BAs 
Nakhora,  differs  from  Carmel  in  that  it  leaves  no  beach  between 
itself  and  the  sea,  and  thus  by  cutting  off  all  communication 
round  its  base,  acts  as  the  natural  barrier  between  the  Bay  of 
Acre  and  the  maritime  plain  to  the  north — ^in  other  words 
between  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  Acre,  therefore,  is  the 
northernmost  city  of  the  Holy  Land,  on  the  western  coast ; 
and  gathers  round  it  whatever  interest  attaches  to  this  comer 
of  the  country.  As  in  the  case  of  Caesarea,  and  for  a  similar 
reason,  that  interest  is  of  a  recent  date,  and  thus,  reversing  the 
fate  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Palestine,  has  grown  and  not 
decayed  with  the  lapse  of  years.  It  is  indeed  of  far  older  origin 
than  Csesarea,  being  one  of  the  Canaanitish  settlements,  from 
which  the  Israelites  had  been  unable  to  expel  the  old  inha- 
bitants*; and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  a  Semitic  name  has  outlived  the  foreign  appellation 
impressed  upon  it.  Ptolemais, — the  title  which  it  bore  for  the 
many  centuries  of  Greek  and  Boman  sway — dropped  off  the 
moment  that  sway  was  broken,  and  in  the  modem  name  of 
Acre,  the  ancient  Accho*,  derived  from  the  '*  heated  sandy " 
tract  on  which  the  town  was  built,  re-asserted  its  rights.  But 
with  the  single  exception  of  St.  Paul's  landing  there  when  he 
commenced  his  last  land  journey  to  Jerusalem*,  it  has  no  con* 
nection  with  the  course  of  the  Sacred  History.  Asher 
was  the  tribe  to  whose  lot  the  rich  plain  of  Acre  fell — 


he  "  dipped  his  foot  in  oil;**  his  "  bread  was  fat,  and 
he  jrielded  royal  daintie8\**  But  he  dwelt  among  the  Canaan- 
ites ;  he  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  or  of 


"JndgesLSl.  »AcUxxi.7. 

«  Bee  QeMniu  in  voce,  ^  1020.  *  Dent.  xxxuL  24  ;  Geo.  xlijt.  20. 
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Achzib ;  he  gave  no  judge  or  warrior  to  Israel  One  name 
only  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  shines  out  of  the  general  obscurity^- 
the  aged  widow*,  who  in  the  very  close  of  the  Jewish  history 
''  departed  not  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  served  God 
with  prayers  and  fastings  night  and  day.'*  With  this  one 
exception,  the  contemptuous  allusion  in  the  Song  of  Deborah 
sums  up  the  whole  history  of  Asher — ^when  in  the  great 
gathering  of  the  tribes  against  Sisera,  '*  Asher  continued  on  the 
sea-shore  and  abode  in  his  '  creeks.' "  So  insignificant  was  the 
tribe  to  which  was  assigned  the  fortress  which  Napoleon  called 
the  key  of  Palestine;  so  slight  is  the  only  allusion,  the  only 
word  that  the  Old  Testament  contains  for  that  deep  indentation 
of  the  coast,  which  to  our  eyes  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in 
the  map  of  Palestine,  a  feature  in  the  nomenclature  of  which 
the  languages  of  the  West  are  so  prolific.  Thither,  ^^^^^ 
however,  as  to  a  natural  and  familiar  haven,  the 
European  navigators  of  a  later  time  eagerly  came.  Bad  as  the 
harbour  was,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  a  recess  in  that  long  coast 
invited  them ;  and  Caipha,  at  the  opposite  comer  of  the  bay 
under  the  shelter  of  Mount  Carmel,  served  as  a  roadstead. 
And  when,  as  in  later  times,  foreign  rice  became  the  staple  food 
of  the  country,  the  importance  of  Acre,  the  only  avenue  by 
which  it  could  regularly  enter,  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch. 
''  The  lord  of  Acre  may,  if  it  so  please  him,  cause  a  famine  to 
be  felt  even  over  all  Syria.  The  possession  of  Acre  extended 
the  influence  of  the  famous  Djezzar  Pacha  even  to  Jerusalem*/* 
The  peculiarity  therefore  of  the  story  of  Acre  lies  in  its  many 
sieges — by  Baldwin,  by  Saladin,  by  Bichard,  by  Ehalil,  in 
the  middle  ages ;  by  Napoleon,  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  by  Sir 
Bobert  Stopford,  in  later  times.  It  is  thus  the  one  city  of 
Palestine  which  has  acquired  distinct  relations  with  the  Western 
world  of  modem  history,  analogous  to  those  of  CsBsarea  with 
the  Western  world  of  ancient  history.  But  the  singular  fate 
which  it  enjoyed  at  the  close  of  the  Crusades  gives  it  a  special 
interest  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
in  the  short  space  of  an  hour's  walk  can  pass  round  its  broken 

1  «  Annft,  Ui6  daughter  of  Fhftnuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Aier.*'    Luke  ii,  80. 

>  CUrke*!  TnTeli,  ir.  89. 
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walls.  Within  that  narrow  circuit — ^between  the  Saracen  armies 
on  one  side,  and  the  roar  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the 
other— were  cooped  up  the  remnant  of  the  Crusading  armies, 
after  they  had  been  driven  from  every  other  part  of  Palestine. 
Within  that  circuit  "  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Cjrprus,  of  the 
house  of  Lusignan ;  the  princes  of  Antioch ;  the  counts  of 
Tripoli  and  Sidon ;  the  great  masters  of  the  Hospital,  the 
Temple,  and  the  Teutonic  Orders ;  the  Republics  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Pisa ;  the  Pope's  legate ;  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  assumed  an  independent  command.  Seventeen 
tribimals  exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death*.*'  All  the  eyes 
of  Europe  were  then  fixed  on  that  spot,  even  more  than  of  late 
on  the  besieged  and  besiegers  of  Sebastopol.  Acre  contained 
in  itself  a  complete  miniature  of  feudal  Europe  and  Latin 
Christendom. 

IV.  With  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Acre,  the 
Plaih  of  coast  of  the  Holy  Land  is  naturally  terminated  by 
PH<inoiA.  the  promontories  of  the  Tynan  Ladder  (Bas-en- 
Nakhora)  and  the  White  Cape  (Ras-el-Abiad) ;  the  first  deriving 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  entrance  into  the 
Phoenician  territory,  the  latter  from  its  white  rocks*. 

But  though  thus  separated  both  historically  and  geographi- 
cally from  Palestine,  the  plain  of  Phoenicia  in  all  essential 
features  furnishes  so  natural  a  continuation  of  the  maritime 
plain  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  that  it  will  be  best  considered 
here.  The  double  tract — of  sand  along  the  shore,  of  cultivated 
land  under  the  hiUs, —  still  continues.  The  towns,  too, 
resemble  in  their  situation  all  those  which  we  have  hitherto 
noticed  along  the  coast :  standing  out  on  rocky  promontories, 
with  very  small  harbours,  natural  or  artificial.  If  there  were 
any  difference  to  be  observed  which  might  in  any  degree 
account  for  the  far  greater  celebrity  obtained  by  these  cities  in 
commerce  and  navigation,  it  would  be  that  the  promontories  of 
Tjrre,  Sidon,  and  Beyrout  project  further,  and  thus  form  some- 
thing more  of  a  protection,  or  of  a  sea-girt  situation,  than 

1  Gibbon,  Til.  442.  de  Velde,  i.  247.)  to  fix  thai  name  ex- 

'  Probablj    both    those  promontories  closively  on  the  White  Ckpe,  nimply  from 

are  corapris^  under  the  name  of  "  Scala  its  greater  nearness  to  Tjre. 

Tyriomm.**     It  is  needless   (with   Van 
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those  of  Ascalon,  Jaffa,  Dor,  or  Acre.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
groves  and  gardens  which  surround  the  ports  from  which  these 
promontories  start,  are,  especially  at  Beyrout  and  Sidon,  more 
extensive  and  luxuriant  even  than  those  at  Jaffa.  This  long 
line  of  coast,  then,  from  the  White  Cape  far  up  to  Arvad — a 
length  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Palestine  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba — ^is  the  famous  coimtry,  second  only  to  Palestine 
itself  in  its  effect  on  the  ancient  world,  called  by  the  Hebrews, 
partly  perhaps  in  allusion  to  its  level  plain,  "  Canaan,'*  or  **  the 
Lowland,"  the  more  remarkable  for  its  situation  under  the 
highlands  of  Lebanon ;  called  by  the  Greeks  Phoenicia,  or 
the  "  Land  of  Palms,'*  from  the  palm-groves  which  appear 
indeed  at  intervals  all  along  the  western  coast,  but  here  more 
than  elsewhere*. 

So  completely  was  the  line  of  demarkation  observed,  which 
the  Tyrian  promontories  interposed  between  Phoenicia  sughtneas 
and  Palestine,  that    their    histories    hardly  touch,  ofitfcoa- 

_  neotion 

Their  relations  were  always  peaceful,  so  that  the  with  Pales- 
incessant  wars,  which  brought  the  Assyrians  from  **^* 
the  north,  and  the  Philistines  from  the  south,  into  the  heart  of 
Judsea,  never  produced  any  contact  with  the  great  commercial 
states  of  this  secluded  tract.  The  trading  alliance  of  Solomon 
with  Hiram,  the  marriage  of  Ahab  with  the  daughter  of  Eth- 
baal',  and  the  temporary  exile  of  Elijah  at  Sarepta', — the 
momentary  glimpses,  first  of  our  Lord*,  and  then  of  St.  Paul 
within  the  Tyrian  territory,  are  the  only  occasions  which 
bring  any  portion  of  the  Sacred  history  into  the  region  which 
was  the  primeval  cradle  of  commerce  and  of  letters.  Not  till 
the  very  last  days  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  do  we  find  any 
invasion  of  Jewish  territory  by  the  Phcenician  kings.  Jaffa 
and  Dor,  with  their  rich  tract  of  adjacent  corn-land,  were  theii 
wrenched  from  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  added  to  the  Sidonian 
territory",  and  from  that  time  the  southern  boundary  of  Phoe- 
nicia was  extended  indefinitely  along  the  coast  to  one  or  both 
of  those  two  cities. 

^  Tills  18  more  likely  than  the  deriva-  of  Tyre,  Sidon,   and  Arrad   (See  Ken- 

tion  suggested  by   Mr.    Kenrick  in  his  rick*s  Phoenicia,  p.  35). 

able  work  on  Phoenicia,  (p.   68),  from  '  1  Kings  xri.  31.     *  1  Kings  xvii.  9, 

the  **bay"  colour  of  the   inhabitants;  *  Matt.  xt.  21.     See  Note C. 

especially  as  the  palm  was  the  emblem  ^  See  Note  C. 
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But  the  very  fact  of  this  contrast,  may  justify  a  few  words  on 
the  connection  between  the  plain  of  Phoenicia  and  the  fortunes 

of  its  inhabitants.     First,  its  sea-board,  with  such 

little  harbours  as  its  headlands  furnish,  naturally  made 
it  the  earliest  outlet  of  Asiatic  enterprise.  From  this  coast  the 
inhabitants  of  that  old  continent  must  have  made  their  dis- 
coveries ;  and  for  the  first  beginnings  of  such  voyages,  as  in 
the  analogous  case  of  Greece,  the  smallness  of  the  ports  was 
not  a  sufficient  objection.  No  one  who  has  seen  Munychia 
and  Phalerum  need  be  surprised  at  the  narrow  space  of  the 

havens  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Secondly,  there  was  the 
^'  protection  of  the  vast  range  of  Lebanon.  This  at 
once  gave  to  the  southern  coast  of  Phoenicia  a  security  which 
the  southern  coast  of  Philistia  has  never  enjoyed.  The  Bedouin 
tribes,  no  doubt,  occasionally  cross  the  Tyrian  Ladder  or  the 
Galilean  hills  into  Phoenicia,  but  their  incursions  must  be  very 
rare  compared  with  those  to  which  Philistia  has  been  subject, 
in  early  times  from  the  mountaineers  of  Judsea,  in  later  times 

from  the  Arabs  of  the  Sinaitic  Desert    Thirdly,  the 

ranges  of  Lebanon  send  across  the  narrow  strip  of 
Phoenicia  streams  of  a  size  and  depth  wholly  unknown  to 
Palestine.  The  Leontes,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  four 
rivers  ef  the  Lebanon,  though  not  equal  in  its  effect  on  the 
country  which  it  waters  to  the  other  three,  is  yet  the  largest 
river  in  Syria — the  largest  river  which  the  traveller  from 
Egypt  will  have  seen  since  he  left  the  Nile.  And  the  more 
nor^em  rivers,  the  "  pleasant  Bostrenus  " — ^the  modem  Aulay 
— ^hard  by  Sidon :  the  clear  Lycus — River  of  the  Wolf  or  Dog, 
so  called  from  that  fabled  dog*,  whose  bark  at  the  approach  of 
strangers  could  be  heard  as  far  as  Cyprus ;  the  river  of  Adonis, 
which  still  "  runs  purple  to  the  sea,  with  blood  of  Thanmiuz 

yearly  wounded;*'  the  sacred  stream'  of  the  romantic 
Sbeil^i^  Kadisha — are  amongst  "  the  streams  from  Lebanon'," 

which  must  always  have  kept  Phoenicia  fresh  and 
fertile.     Fourthly,  the  purple  shell-fish  on   the    rocky  pro- 


'  A  UkeiMti  to  H  is  found  In  %  bnge  from    its   tuppoted   identity   with    tlie 

fragment  of  min  at  the  rirer'i  month.  **  Fountain  of  Qardens.'*    Ctoki.  ir.  16. 

(Bitter,  ir.  510.)  »  Cant  if.  15. 

'  •' Kadiidia,'^  the    '^Holy  Stream,** 
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inontories    sapplied   the    Phcenician   merchants    with    their 
celebrated  dye.    It  is  said  to  be  found  still  at  Dor\ 

If  from  the  country  generally  we  turn  to  its  two  celebrated 
citiesy  their  diminutive  size  is  perhaps  the  most  Tyre  and 
remarkable  feature  of  their  appearance.  Each  stands  ^^^^ 
on  a  promontory^  that  of  Sidon  running  out  from  a  rich  mass 
of  gardens  and  palms ;  that  of  Tyre  from  a  somewhat  wider 
eiLtent  of  plam,  with  Lebanon  and  Hermon  both  in  view  far  in 
the  distance.  Of  the  two.  Tyre  is  far  the  more  interesting,  not 
only  because  of  its  greater  fame,  but  because  there  is  more  to 
tell  what  it  was.  The  modem  town  has  very  much  shrunk 
within  its  ancient  limits.  Not  only  has  the  town  on  the  main- 
land  disappeared,  but  a  large  part  of  the  island,  that  is,  what 
was  the  island  before  Alexander  joined  it  to  the  shore  by  the 
present  long  sandy  isthmus,  lies  bare  and  uninhabited ;  frag- 
ments of  columns  lying  heaped  and  tangled  together  in  the 
waves;  large  fragments,  too,  of  masonry  of  the  walls  of  the 
old  port ;  huge  walls  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  also  of  the  old 
cathedral*.  In  this  last  lie,  far  away  &t>m  Hohenstauffen  or 
Salzburg,  the  bones  of  the  great  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
brought  thither  after  the  long  frmeral  procession  which  passed 
down  the  whole  coast  from  Tarsus  to  Tyre,  to  lay  his  remains 
in  this  famous  spot  beside  the  dust  of  a  yet  greater  man — 
Origen. 

The  names  of  the  two  cities  indicate  their  earliest  rise. 
*'  Sidon  '*  is  the  projecting  point  on  which  the  first  sea-fishermen 
stood  to  '*  catch  "  the  **  fish' "  of  the  Mediterranean,  j^^^^ 
The  name  of  Tyre,  or,  according  to  its  ancient  ^r^^ 
Hebrew  and  modem  Arabic  name,  Tzwr — which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, led  the  Gtreeks  to  iaransfer  the  appellation  of  this  their 
first  acquaintance  to  the  whole  land  of  Stria — points  to  its 
inseparable  connection  with  the  rugged  shoal  of  "  rock"  (tzvr) 
on  which  its  island-sanctuary  was  first  reared\    In  this  respect 


>  Hidioii,yo7igeReligieiifle,ToLiL288. 

*  Tbe  topography  of  aodeni  .Tyre  is 
•omffwluU  oonfosed.  The  followiBg  Mems 
the  mott  probable  lUtement  of  H.  1. 
The  origiiuJ  dtj  or  MDOtiiarj  (m  «t 
Gadee,  and  m  implied  in  Isaiah  zxiiL  8, 
6)  was  on  the  rocky  island.  2.  The  dty 
then  spread  hr  aloag  the  shore  of  the 
mainland.      8.  This  city    was    entirely 


destroyed  by  Alexander,  and  its  rains 
were  known  as  Pala-Tyriis,  or  '  amcient 
Tyre,'  in  distinction  from  the  *n€w 
Tyre,'  which  he  built  partly  on  the 
island,  partly  oo  the  mole  by  which  he 
Joined  the  island  to  the  shore.  (See  Bitter, 
Lebanon,  pp.  824 — 886.) 

*  Kenrick's  Phcanicia,  pp.  47,  ff8. 

*  See  Appendix,  i.  v.  Tamr, 
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Tjre  was  a  fit  type  of  the  ancient  Queen  of  Commerce.  Situated 
not  merely  on  a  promontory,  like  all  the  other  Phoenician  cities, 
but  on  a  sea-girt  rock.  like  her  own  colony  of  Oades,  she  might 
well  be  ret;anleil  as  a  floating  palace ;  as  a  ship  moored  by  the 
knig  $tr&ud* :  "^  in  the  midst  oi  the  seas,**  with  her  **  masts  of 
cedaTv  *  her  ""  sails  of  tine  linen,  blue  and  purple,**  her  "  mariners, 
towers  and  pilofe>v** 

Vl^re  is  one  pciut  k,^{  xiew  in  which  this  whole  coast  itf 
i\?*':wioa  ^P^^^'iti^y  remarkiible.  "A  mcumful  and  solitary 
*t  I  iknui-  idlence  now  prevails  along  the  shore  which  once 
resounded  with  the  world's  debate."  This  sent^ice, 
%  ith  waich  Cf  LoboQ  solemnly  clijses  his  chapter  on  the  Crusades, 
wvU  suiu:^  up  the  j:enertl  impressioa  still  left  by  the  six  days' 
rt\le  tKua  Ivyfjut  ti.»  A^t'^on  :  and  it  is  im>  Katter  of  surprise 
ihiU  iu  tills  impressioa  traTellers  hare  felt  a  re^mnse  to  the 
^nuus  in  waica  Isaiiiii  and  Ezekiel  foretold  the  desolation  of 
Tvre  and  Sidon^  In  one  seQse«  and  that  the  hi^iest,  this 
&eiiiiur  is  jusc  The  Fho^nieiaa  power  which  the  Prophets 
denoouoed  Lis  entirely  perished;  eren  whilst  '*the  world*8 
debate**  of  the  middle  aires  g^re  a  niew  aiiiialinn  to  these 
slK^res;^  the  bnlliant  T^re  of  Alexuider  and  Barbaiossa  had  no 
real  coonectioa  with  tlie  Tyre  of  Hiraat:  and  perhi^  no 
^rreater  stretch  cf  imacinadon  in  ancient  htstoty  is  required 
than  to  conceive  hew  the  two  smaill  towns  <>{  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
as  they  now  exist*  cold  hare  been  the  parent  cities  of  Carthage 
and  Cailiz,  the  trad«;rs  vith  Spain  and  Britain*  the  wonders  of 
the  East  for  luxury  ard  majinidcence.  So  total  a  destmctioii, 
for  all  p^^^litical  purp*.ses^  cf  the  two  great  commercial  states 
of  the  ancient  w\.>rld  has  been  frequently  held  op  to  commercial 
states  in  the  modem  worlds  as  showing  the  precarioiis  tenure 
by  which  purely  mercuntile  greatness  is  held:  and  in  this 
re-^ptrct  the  prophecies  of  the  Hebrew  seers'  were  a  real  rerela- 
ti(  'U  of  the  coming  f*  >rtunes  of  the  world*  the  more  remaricaMe 
b*:'  au-e  experitnce  had  not  yet  justi^ed  such  a  result.  But  to 
narrow  the  scope  of  these  sublime  risions  to  the  actual  build- 
in;^  an#i  sitir'?  of  the  cities*  is  as  unwarranted  hr  f^cis  as  it  is 
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mistaken  in' idea.  Sidon  has  probably  never  ceased '  to  be  a 
populous,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  flourishing  town;  smaU,  indeed, 
as  compared  with  its  ancient  grandeur,  but  never  desolate,  or 
without  some  portion  of  its  old  traffic;  and  stiU  encompassed 
round  and  round  with  the  lines  of  its  red  silk  manufacture. 
Tyre  may  perhaps  have  been  in  a  state  of  ruin  shortly  after  the 
Chaldean,  and  subsequently,  after  the  Greek  conquest  of  Syria. 
But  it  has  been  always  speedily  rebuilt ;  and  the  magnificent 
columns  which  strew  its  shores  and  its  streets  at  the  present 
day,  attest  its  splendour  during  a  long  portion  of  its  existence 
— ^through  the  period  not  only  of  its  ancient,  but  of  its  mediaeval, 
history.  After  the  termination  of  the  Crusades,  it  still  remained 
a  seat  of  European  factories ;  and,  though  confined  within  a 
very  small  part  of  the  ancient  city,  it  is  still  a  thriving  and 
well  inhabited  village,  with  a  considerable  traffic  in  millstones, 
conveyed  from  Hermon  in  long  caravans,  and  thence  exported 
to  Alexandria.  The  period,  during  which  it  sunk  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  was  from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century ;  and  the  comparative  desolation  which  it 
then  exhibited  no  doubt  presented  some  of  the  imagery  on 
which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  in  order  to  convey  the 
impression  of  its  being  a  desolate  rock^  only  used  for  the 
drying  of  fishermen's  nets.  But  as  this  was  not  the  case 
before  that  period,  and  is  certainly  not  the  case  now,  it  is  idle 
to  seek  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prediction  within  those 
limits ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  empire  of  Tyre,  combined  with  the 
revival  and  continuance  of  the  town  of  Tyre,  is  thus  a  striking 
instance  of  the  moral  and  poetical,  as  distinct  from  the  literal 
and  prosaic,  accomplishment  of  the  Prophetical  scriptures. 
The  same  argument  applies  with  greater  or  less  force  to  the 
prophecies  against  Ascalon,  Damascus,  and  Petra,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  which  the  fulfilment  is  supposed  to  be  yet  future. 
If  the  revival  of  these  cities,  after  their  temporary  destruction, 
shows  that  we  are  not  to  press  the  letter  of  prophecy  beyond 
its  professed  object,  so  also  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans  shows  that  no  expectations  of  its  future  prosperity 
can  be  founded  on  prophecies  uttered  long  before  that  time  in 
reference  to  its  restoration  by  Ezra.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the 
changes  of  the  Turkish  empire,  Palestine  may  again  become  a 
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ciyilised  coontryy  under  Greek  or  Latin  influences ;  that  the 
Jewish  race,  so  wondei'fully  preserved)  may  yet  have  another 
stage  of  national  existence  opened  to  them ;  that  they  may 
once  more  obtain  possession  of  their  native  land,  and  invest  it 
with  an  interest  greater  than  it  could  have  under  any  other 
circumstances.  But  the  localities  of  Syria,  no  less  than  common 
sense  and  piety,  warn  us  against  confounding  these  specula- 
tions with  divine  revelations,  or  against  staking  the  truth  of 
Christianity  and  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Records  on  the 
chances  of  local  and  political  revolutions.  The  curse'  on 
Ascalon  must  have  expired  before  the  time  when  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Herods  and  the  court  of  the  Crusaders.  If 
Petra  under  the  Roman  Empire  rose  into  a  great  thoroughfare 
of  Eastern  traffic,  and  is  now  again,  after  a  long  interval  of 
desertion,  the  yearly  resort  of  European  travellers,  it  is  clear 
that  the  words'  '^  None  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever," 
cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  fall  of  the  race  of  Esau.  In 
like  manner  the  curtain  of  prophecy  falls  on  the  Holy  City, 
when  "Jerusalem  was  trodden  down"'  by  the  armies  of  Titus. 
Its  successive  revivals  under  Hadrian,  Constantine,  Omar,  and 
Godfrey,  as  well  as  its  present  degradation,  and  its  future 
vicissitudes,  are  alike  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Sacred  Volume  \ 


>  Zeph.  u.  4,  7. 

'  Iia.  xxxir,  10 ;  Jer.  xliz.  18. 

s  Luke  xxi  24. 


*  For  Um  general  qneetioii  of  tlie  loeel 
predicUom  of  the  Old  TesUment,  aee 
Arnold*!  Two  Sermone  on  Prophecy. 
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NOTE  A. 


HOUSE  OP  SIMON  AT  JAFFA. 


Oks  of  the  few  localities  which  can  claim  to  represent  an  historical 
scene  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  site  of  the  house  of  Simon,  the 
tanner,  at  Jaffa.  The  house  itself  is  a  comparatiyelj  modern  building, 
with  no  pretensions  to  interest  or  antiquity.  The  outer  door  is  from 
the  street  in  which  stand  the  Latin  and  Armenian  conyents,  but  no 
church  or  convent  appears  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  and  no  other 
place  is  shown  as  such.  The  house  is  occupied  by  Mussulmans,  and 
regarded  by  them  as  sacred ;  a  small  mosque  or  prajing-plaoe  is  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  which  is  said,  by  the  occupants,  to  commemorate 
the  fact  that  ^*  the  Lord  Jesus  here  asked  Ood  for  a  meal,  and  the 
table  came  down  at  once,"  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  vulgar 
corruption  of  miracles  so  common  in  Mussulman  traditions ;  and,  in 
this  case,  curious  as  an  evident  confusion  of  the  Mahometan  versions 
of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand*,  and  of  the  Last  Supper*  with 
the  Vision  of  Peter.  Such  a  tradition,  even  from  the  fkct  of  its 
distortion,  and  horn  its  want  of  European  sanction,  has  some  daim 
to  be  heard.  And  this  claim  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  situation.  The  house  is  close  **  on  the  sea  shore ;  '* 
the  waves  beat  against  the  low  wall  of  its  court-yard.  In  the  court- 
yard is  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  such  as  must  always  have  been  needed 
for  the  purposes  of  tanning,  and  which,  though  now  no  longer  so 
osed,  is  authentically  reported'  to  have  been  so  used  in  a  tradition 
which  describes  the  premises  to  have  been  long  employed  as  a  tannery. 
It  is  curious  that  two  other  celebrated  localities  may  be  still  identified 
in  the  same  manner.  One  is  in  Jerusalem.  At  tl^  southern  end  of 
the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  stood  the  palace  of  the  Knights  of 
Bt.  John.  When  Saladin  took  the  Holy  Cify,  it  is  said  that  he 
determined  to  render  the  site  of  the  palace  for  ever  contemptible, 
by  turning  it  into  a  tannery.  And  a  tannery  stiU  remains  with 
its  offiansive  sights  and  smeUs  amongst  what  are  the  undoubted 
remains  of  that  ancient  home  of  European  chivalry.  Another  case 
is  nearer  home.  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  parentage  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  how  his  father,  under  the  romantie  cliff  of 
Falaise,  saw  Arlette    amongst  the  tanneries.     There  agaiui  the 

*  See  WeiTfl  Legende  of  the  Kormn,  *  So  we  were  fafbmied  hj  the  hoepii- 
Jfcc  p.  226.  Able   and    intelligent   ooiisal    of  Jtdbk, 

*  Konn  V.  118.     (CUontt*  Beriew,  Aamad  Kayai. 
ir.  p.  201.) 


wvmvl  tKv  !vv*«  v*if  *b^  Twi — ii".::iir  anmujca^  o£  th^  sndent  stoiT. 

'I'hv^  ruJv^  ;ji4;rv'i»f  5;.*  ::a«*  r,vc  Jt  ^a*  3u:«fi3a  hooat^  lUt  now  aa 
vif  vCvl^  Wasli*  u*  5i>  ca»j  Tx*w  -v  laia  £::.''«■  aZ  t&A£  »  seeded  for  tike 
i^^sviujvAui ;  vu:*  ^,»£  :atf  lii-'ur.  ITiia*  a»  a*  wiiie  noaodaj  kearen 
i^Ik^vo;  m  t*vv*a;  »  :'*i,*  cu^r  Jriric  jthko  of  she  >It*diteRaneaii. 
SvvA,  iu  uvSjux'T  >h;i^i^$^  >cviiv'a  *^^  z-jn  79s^  iuncuii  in  iTtrffnt  Gentile 
U^^'UvU  4^«  ^W  cvvi&3^  s.^C  JLiair.'niiiil& .  Jiajboiaesi  sre  ■tandrng 
HuU  ^*ivUui«  yctKv*..:?^:  t'K*m — (Rii:a  «»  ji :?^'is  jare  hetm  there  of 
\\\\\^  \\XiM!i\\i\^  \%>  iJv'  V\.v<«-ltt  lot  l'c^zsi:c£cciaen  nets  by  tbe  Lake 
Kii  <JouiHN!Mu\'i\  \lv  i.-^  7P:uuaB  JI  lift  iiiure  caL  fiQ  be 
v4'  ukvm/* 


Iv  uvA\  W  e\tH.\ivu5  ;<?  ;r^*?  ^«?n»  tfTi  jc  three  aockea  of  pTaen^ 
Uv»t  A*  Wn»^  d;ixvc.;i  ^.vuatjccvd  m\tsx  SHSvd  HiatiMrr*  bat  as  baling 

AKh4I  au  hsHjur  N.  s>lf  JsJ^  -:&  a  T:l!:i0e  oa  tiie  asiir  ndge  of  tW 
)ti  H'%m>u  **  Kauulco^*' •^  JLl^Hjnr.m  JLi  om-A^itu'  '^ the  uactaarr  of 
%u4  AtitsiU  A  a  ih<^  sen  oif  Ajeim«"  m  cailcU  txuia  chi?  BiiJ8i|ae  aadtomb 
i4'  ihAl  9diuU  YL'oiie  stocT  a»  rviaceti  to  3&  b^  :Lae  keepiir  ct  toe  naiqiie 
M  »»  tVlIo«»:  ^  lie  vas  a  ierr-jia  in.  the  a^aeent  r-^Ha^  of  JLznd^ 
SuUau  of  dU  t!S*  dierruibies  cf  all  the  ccajicnr  rocLSti.  Tbe  lillagua 
thought  ttot  at  all  about  Go«L  When  Sulcaa  Biban  ( &on  IBg^^) 
oiUM^  W  be»k^  It*  Ali — vho  Ii-ei  13.  the  tova  oa  a^aa  tbat  were 
giv^u  t^  h.*j:r — bmS^  hbn  b^  ctfchin;;  aa.  the  cHua»>baBs  in  Ui 
KiUkd^  A  vi%frTk>h  ^^m  the  betse^n:^  mrmj^ 
%t>  aj^  hiui  toe  causse  ot  the  di:Iufe  cf  xl  thetr  attacks. 
^  W  ill  the  Sultaa  make  me  a  ^>od  Buwi^*.:e  aai  tombv  and  is  ke 
a  ^Hxi  >Iu;$t>ul j-aa  r  *  **  Te%*  aosvered  the  derrbk.  *-  Seal  kiat 
th<^  to  ajLe«  di:>^:tJded  as  a  iiernt<k.*  Tbe  Sultan  Bjban 
|Nrv>ijuii$ed  to  bu..d  tor  Ali  the  mosq^ze  and  ti:ic.b  ;  and  AH 
lor  tveutrHvur  hours  berbre  tke  cazmooaii::^  vaa  to 
He  tht^a  warned  the  people  of  Aniif  to  become 
tkreatenai^  the  £ill  of  the  town  if  taej  refuaed  to  listen  to 
TbeT  didbelieTed  kim:  the  twcntr-foor  boon  eiapaed — tke  can* 
nooadiDg  lecommeneed — ^Ali  no  Locger  intercepted  tke  balla^  and  tke 
town  was  deatrojed.** 

The  ruina  of  Arsuf  are  ttiU  risible  on  an  ^«wf*#wfc  a  little  nortk 
of  '^  £;.Haraai,"  witk  a  ibaae  oo  the  land-side,  and  waila  oo  tke  acn- 


*■  rWnim,  ^  ». 
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side.  The  moBque  of  the  ^'Haram"  professes  to  be  the  one  built 
by  Sultan  Bibars  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  and  the  tomb 
which  stands  in  the  court  of  the  mosque  to  have  been  built  for 
the  saint  before  his  death,  the  body  having  been  let  down  into 
the  vault  below  through  the  two  ends  of  the  tomb,  which  are  now 
walled  up.* 

Schwarze,  confounding  JSli  and  Alt,  supposes  the  inhabitants  to 
represent  this  as  the  grave  of  £li.  He  says  that  on  one  side  of  the 
tombstone  is  a  Hebrew,  and  the  other  a  Samaritan,  inscription ;  and 
that  the  Samaritans  constantly  go  to  perform  their  devotions  at  it 
(p.  148). 

Um-Khalid  is  one  of  the  chief  villages  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and 
the  height  above  it  commands  one  of  the  most  striking  xJm-Eii»- 
views  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  the  very  view  in  all  li^ 
likelihood  intended  in  the  description  of  Abraham's  approach  to 
Mount  Oerizim,  when  **  he  saw  the  place  afar  off  ^*'  It  is  so  called 
from  a  great  female  saint,  "  Sittah  Saba,  the  mother  of  Khalid,*' 
whose  tomb  is  marked,  not  as  usual  by  a  mosque,  but  by  a  large 
enclosure  in  which  it  stands  in  the  open  air,  under  the  shade  of  an 
enormous  fig-tree.  The  ancient  and  Hebrew  name  of  Antipatris*, 
which  is  situated  about  ten  miles  from  Um-Khalid,  was  Caphar  Saba, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Kafar-Saba.  The  not  unnatural 
belief  of  the  peasants  of  Um-Khalid  is,  that  this  name  is  derived 
from  the  Lady  Saba  who  lies  buried  under  their  own  fig-tree.  It 
would  be  a  curious  question  to  know  whether  this  is  an  accidental 
coincidence,  or  whether  there  was  a  real  Hebrew  or  Syrian  worthy 
in  earlier  times,  who  has  been  thus  connected  with  the  later  Arabian 
traditions  of  Khalid  of  Damascus. 

The  identity  of  Surafend  with  Sarepta,  is  unquestioned.    It  is  a 
village  seated  aloft  on  the  top  and  side  of  one  of  the  hills, 
the  long  line  of  which  skirts  the  plain  of  Fhosnicia ;  con-         ^^ 
spicuouB  from  far  by  the  white  domes  of  its  many  tombs  of  Mussulman 


*  Pliny  speaks  of  the  town  and  river  of 
Crocodiles  in  Ph«nicia  (H.  N.  y.  19) ; 
and  Strabo  (rri.)  plaoea  the  town  of  Cio- 
crodiles  between  Aocfao  and  Gnsarea,  ap< 
parently  near  the  latter.  The  fact  is 
noticed  by  Pococke.  The  riter  in  qnes- 
tion  is  a  stream — fordable;  but  deep — 
immediately  north  of  Gbsarea,  marked  in 
Zimmermann*8  map  as  Nahr  Zerka.  The 
keeper  of  the  mosque  of  Bl-Haram  curi- 
ously confirmed  the  old  story.  He  said 
at  once  that  the  river  was  oUled  "  Moi 
Temsidi** — "the  water  of  the  crocodile  " 
^and  described,  without  any  suggestion 
on  our  part,  that  he  had  seen  in  it  crea- 
tures nearly  as  long  as  a  boat,  with  long 


tails  like  lizards.  I  give  this  testimony 
for  what  it  is  worth.  The  man  had  never 
been  in  Bgypt»  nor  ever  seen  an  Egyptian 
crocodile.  Compare  Kenrick's  Phce- 
nicia,  p.  24.  They  are  mentioned  by  the 
Crusading  Historians  near  this  spot.  The 
name  ''Moiet-el-Temseh*'  is  preserved 
by  M.  de  Sanlcy,  who  supposes  (ii.  847) 
that  it  rises  at  Nablous,  and  fiills  into 
the  Mediterranean,  under  the  name  of 
Nahr-Arsuf.  This  last  is  deariy  a 
mistake. 

3  See  Chap.  Y. ;  note  on  Gerizim,  p.  249. 

'  For  the  whole  question  of  Antipatris, 
see  Cony  beare  and  Howion  on  St  PauL 
vol.  ii  pp.  277,  278. 
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saints.  It  throws  no  light  on  the  story  of  Elijah,  beyond  the  emphasis 
imparted  to  his  visit  by  the  complete  separation  of  the  situation  from 
the  Israelite  territory  on  the  other  side  the  hills.  But  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  record,  as  characteristic,  the  curious  confusion  of  the  story 
which  lingers  in  the  Mussulman  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Close  on  the  sea-shore  stands  one  of  these  sepulchral  chapels  dedicated 
to  "El-Khudr,"  or  "Mar  Elias*."  There  is  no  tomb  inside,  only 
hangings  before  a  recess.  This  yariation  from  the  usual  type  of 
Mussulman  sepulchres  was,  as  we  were  told  by  the  peasants  on  the 
spot,  '^  because  El-Khudr  is  not  yet  dead ;  he  flies  round  and  round 
the  world,  and  those  chapels  are  built  wherever  he  has  appeared. 
Every  Thursday  night  and  Friday  morning  there  is  a  light  so  strong 
within  the  chapel,  that  no  one  can  go  in.'* 


NOTE  C. 

PHCENICIAN  ANTIQUITIES  ON  THE  MARITIME  PLAIN. 

Thx  Phosnician  plain,  far  beyond  any  part  of  Palestine  Pixq>er,  is 
Tomb  of  strewed  with  the  distinct  fragments  of  older  civiliution. 
HinBi*  One  of  these  is  the  "  Tomb  of  Hiram,*'  which  has  been 
shortly  described  by  Bobinson  (iii.  884),  and  Van  de  Yelde  (L 184)  ; 
and  engraved  as  a  frontispiece  to  Captain  Allen's  work  on  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  stands  inland  amongst  wild  rocky  hills,  about  three  milea 
from  Tyre.  It  is  a  single  gray  sarcophagus  hollowed  out  so  as  just 
to  admit  a  body.  A  large  oblong  stone  is  placed  over  it,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  cover  it,  the  only  entrance  being  an  aperture  knocked 
through  at  its  eastern  extremity.  The  whole  rests  on  a  rude  pedestal 
of  upright  unhewn  stones.  There  are  other  broken  stones  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Our  guide  from  Tyre  (professing  to  derive  his  in- 
formation from  an  Arabic  work  on  Tyre,  called  '^  Torad,")  said  **  that 
it  was  the  tomb  of  King  Hiram,  buried  at  the  eoHem  gaU  of  old  Tyre 
which  thence  reached  down  the  hill  towards  the  sea." 

Another  monument  of  unknown  age  is  a  circle  of  upright  stones — 
K  U-Z  ^  ^^  Stonehenge — which  rises  amongst  the  bushes  near 
the  shore,  about  an  hour  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Khasimeyeh 
or  LitAny,  near  Adloun*.  These  must  be  what  M.  Yan  de  Yelde 
(i.  208)  saw  from  a  distance,  and  what  his  guide  told  him  '*  were  m^i 
turned  into  stone  for  scoffing  at  Nabi  Zur."  They  are  not,  however, 
statues,  as  he  erroneously  conjectiires,  but  mere  rough  blocks  of 
stone.  NM  Zwr  (of  whom  he  here  and  elsewhere  speaks)  is 
evidently  the  "  Prophet  Zar,"  i.e.  the  founder  (Eponymus)  of  Tyre — 

I  For  the  lagead    f  Bl-Ekndr,   im  JeUleddin,  128;  Schwine,  129,  446. 

*  See  Keorick**  Ph<Bnioi»,  p.  19. 
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as  Nabi  Sidoon  of  Sidon.  A  similar  circle  appears  to  exist  under  the 
name  of  Hadjar-Lasbah  near  the  Dead  Sea  (De  Saulcj,  ii.  69). 
Thej  are  curious  as  probably  examples  or  illastrations  of  the 
monumental  stones  so  offcen  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 

A  third  monument  of  great  antiquity  is  the  celebrated  reservoir 
south  of  Tyre,  called  "  the  head  of  the  spring  " — "Eas-el- 
Ain."    This  is  the  spot  to  which  mediaeval  tradition  attached  '    ^' 

the  visit  of  our  Lord  to  Tyre.  He  rested  on  a  large  rock,  and  sent 
Peter  and  John  to  bring  him  some  water  thence,  which  he  drank, 
and  blessed  the  beautiful  spot  whence  it  came.  (See  Maundeville, 
Early  Travellers,  pp.  141,  142;  Fhocas,  Acta  Sanctorum,  Maii. 
vol.  ii.) 

To  these  must  now  be  added  the  sarcophagus  of  Esmunazar,  King  of 
Sidon,  found  in  the  royal  burial-place  near  Sidon,  and  now 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Due  de  Luynes  deposited  in  the  ^''^^" 
Louvre.     It  is  remarkable  as  bearing  the  only  FhoBnician  EununaEar. 
inscription  yet  discovered  in  FhoBnicia.     The  inscription, 
which  is  double,  consists  chiefly  of  an  imprecation  much  in  the  style 
and  occasionally  in  the  very  words,  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  on  any 
one  who  shall  remove  the  sarcophagus  or  its  cover  from  the  place  of 
interment. 

The  Due  de  Luynes,  who  has  published  a  learned  commentary^  on 
tiie  whole  inscription,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Esmunazar  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  there- 
fore in  the  last  times  of  the  Jewish  monarchy.  Near  the  close  of 
the  inscription,  Esmunazar  expresses  his  gratitude  to  the  Gk>d 
Milcom  for  having  enabled  him  to  conquer  **  Dor  and  Japha,  and 
wide-spread  lands  of  com  in  the  root  of  Dan."  The  Duke  in  his 
commentary  (p.  84)  makes  Dan  to  be  the  Northern  colony,  (see 
Chapter  XI.)^  and  Dor  and  Japha  to  be  respectively  Hammoth-dor 
(Josh.  xxL  82)  of  Naphtali,  and  Japhia  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  12). 
But  Esmunazar  could  hardly  have  attached  such  importance  to  these 
two  obscure,  only  once-named  towns.  Nor  have  they  any  con- 
nection even  with  the  northern  Dan.  The  two  cities  must  surely  be 
Dor  and  Jaffa,  already  described  in  this  chapter,  celebrated  as  sea- 
ports ;  the  first,  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites,  the  second, 
at  least,  actually  a  port  of  Dan,  and  in  the  "  root  *'  of  the  plains 
dependent  on  Dan.  With  this  also  will  best  agree  the  further 
designation  of  "  lands  of  com  *'  if  this  translation  of  rmnH  pi  is 
adopted.  To  this  the  ample  cornfields  of  Sharon  and  Pbilistia  would 
correspond  as  well,  as  the  rough  hills  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali  corre- 
spond ill.    Is  it  not,  however,  possible  that  the  word  "Dagan** 

'  Mfoioire    ma   le  SaroophAge  ei  T Inscription   funtoure  d^Eammaxar,  par  H. 
d' Albert  de  Lajnes. 
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rendered  "  corn,"  may  be  "  DagOD/*  and  ihat  the  lands  tiina 

aa  granted  bj  HUcom  maj  derire  thia  appellatian  fi!om  **  I>aigon 

the  PhOistme  and  maritime  god  ? 

With  the  Bouthem  limit  thna  ascribed  to  the  ThoBmaanB 
the  definition  of  their  boundary  both  bj  Herodotoa  and  Flinj, 


CHAPTER  VIL 


THE  JORDAN  AND  THE  DEAD  SEA« 

Qen.  xiii.  10.  ''  And  Lot  lifted  up  Mb  eyea,  and  beheld  all  the  'roand* 
of  Jordao.** 

Joeephufl*  Wan  of  the  Jewi,  IV.  Tiii.  2.  ''The  ooontry  between  the 
two  ranges  of  moantainB which  extend  to  the  Lake  of  Asphalt  is  called  'the 
great  plain.*  Its  length  is  230  forlonga,  and  its  breadth  120.  Itisdirided 
in  the  midst  by  the  Tirer  Jordan,  and  it  contains  two  lakes,  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  and  the  Lake  of  Asphalt,  of  the  most  opposite  natores ;  for  the  one 
Im  salt  and  barren,  and  the  other  sweet  and  foil  of  life.  In  the  sommer 
season  the  plain  is  bomt  up,  and  from  the  eaoessiye  drought  the  air  becomes 
pestilential ;  for  the  whole  plain  is  without  water  except  the  Jordan ;  and 
so  it  results  that  the  palm-grores  on  its  banks  are  flourishing — ^but  less  so 
those  that  artf  further  off. " 


The  Four  Riven  of  Lebftnon— The  physical  peeoliaritaet  of  the  Jordan — Its 
imporUoce  as  the  river  of  Palestine — Unfrequented — Historical  scenes. 

1.  Yale  of  Siddim  and  Dead  Sea  :  1.  Battle  of  the  Kings ;  2.  Orerthiow 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  8.  Appearance  of  the  Dead  Sba  ;  4.  Vision 
ofEiekiel;  5.  En-gedi  II.  Plain — Terraces  of  the  Jordan  :  1.  Plain 
of  Abel-Shittim — Encampment  of  the  Israelites — Views  from  Pisgah — 
Balaam —Moses — Burial-place   of   Moses — Passage   of   the   Jordan; 

2.  Jericho— At  the  time  of  the  capture — Of  the  prophets — Of  Christ ; 
8.  Bethahara — Scene  of  the  Preaching  of  John — Scene  of  the  Temptatioa 
— Baptism  in  the  Jordan — Bathing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


THE  JORDAN  AND  THE  DEAD  SEA 


The  history  of  the  Jordan  cannot  be  yiewed  without  a  con- 
sideration of  the  physical  peculiarities  which  mark  its  relation 
to  Palestine  and  to  the  world,  and  which  must  here  be  once 
for  all  noticed  in  detail. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  all  the  four  rivers  of  the  Lebanon, 
that  they  are  almost  precluded  by  the  circimistances  The  Four 
of  their  rise  from  attaining  their  natural  outlet  in  the  ^^  ^ 
sea*.  To  compare  their  position  with  that  of  rivers  ©ouraet. 
and  mountains  on  a  far  larger  scale,  it  is  as  if  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  after  being  confined  within  the  lines  of  the  Andes, 
were  either  lost  in  the  Pampas  without  reaching  the  Atlantic, 
or  by  a  violent  turn  in  their  course  escaped  into  the  Pacific. 
The  Orontes  and  Leontes  both  flow  parallel  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  the  greater  part  of  their  channels — shut  out  from 
it  by  the  high  wall  of  Lebanon.  At  the  last  moment,  as  it 
were,  of  their  existence,  they  make  a  sudden  turn  westward, 
and  descend  into  the  sea.  The  Orontes'  finds  its  outlet  by 
doubling  back  upon  itself,  so  that  its  course  for  the  last  thirty 
miles  is  parallel  to  the  great  body  of  its  own  stream.  The 
Leontes,  though  with  a  less  rapid  change,  has  to  force  its  way 
through  the  narrow  pass  produced  by  the  sudden  offshoot  which 
Anti-Libanus  throws  out  westward,  as  if  with  the  very  object 

>  See  Chapten  II.   and  XII.      Thii  El  Aasy— "the  rebellious,*'  is  said  to  be 

pfcalisjritj  of  the  rirers  is  veil  stated  in  deriyed  pailly  from  its  floiring  oontrary 

Anderson's  Qeologioal  Description  in  the  to  all  the  other  ttreams,  and  partly  from 

Official  Report  ^  Lynch's  Expedition,  its  wild  and  rapid  current,  which  tears 

pp.  80,  81.  away  all  the  bridges  that  men  attempt  to 

'  The  modem  name  of  the  Orontes,  throw  orer  it  (Bchwarxe^  p.  57). 
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of  preventing  its  escape.  A  tremendous  ravine  of  many  nules 
marks  what  has  been  well  called  "  its  difficult  and  romantic 
contest  with  the  everlasting  pillars  of  the  Lebanon  for  a  free 
passage  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea'."  The  Barada  alone  issues 
into  what  would  have  been  the  natural  exit  for  all — the  plain 
of  Syria,  on  the  way  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  the  basin-like 
character  of  that  plain,  combined  with  the  effect  of  the  burning 
waste  beyond,  stops  short  its  career  in  wide  marshy  lakes,  just 
beyond  the  city  of  Damascus. 

The  Jordan  combines  in  itself  the  peculiarities  which  belong 
Thepeenli-  ^  ^^  Other  three.  Kising  in  the  fork  of  the  two 
Mitiesof  ranges  of  Anti-Libanus,  it  first  runs  by  necessity 
within  these  two  enclosing  walls,  parallel  to  the 
Mediterranean  from  north  to  south,  as  the  Orontes  from  south 
to  north.  Its  streams — for  in  this  stage  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  single  river — are  first  received  into  the  high  lake  of  Merom» 
which  might  seem  destined  to  absorb  its  waters,  as  in  the  case 
just  mentioned  of  the  river  of  Damascus.  But  two  causes 
prolong  its  existence — first  the  continual  supply  which  its  own 
stream  and  that  lake  itself  receive  from  the  adjacent  springs 
in  the  limestone  cliffs  of  Lebanon — secondly,  and  in  a  more 
remarkable  degree,  the  depression  in  the  valley  which  begins 
here,  and  opens  a  course  for  the  river  to  descend  in  its 
collected  volume,  and  with  increased  rapidity  downwards  for 
three  hundred  feet  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Again  it  might 
seem  to  have  met  with  its  end,  but  again  it  plunges  through 
twenty-seven  rapids,  through  a  fall  of  a  thousand  feet*,  through 
what  is  the  lowest  and  final  stage  of  its  course.  Like  the 
Leontes  and  Orontes,  it  would  now  seem  intent  on  making 
every  effort  to  escape — darting  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the 
left,  then  to  the  right  again,  and  thus  descending  so  deviously 
and  capriciously  as  to  present  the  unparalleled  spectacle  of  a 


'  See  an  ezeellexii  deeeription  of  the 
nrine  of  the  Litiny  or  Leontea  in  Dr. 
Thompeon**  able  eaaay  on  the  aoorcea  of 
the  Jordan,  in  the  Bibliotbeca  Saora  (iii 
205).  He  ooigectorea  that  thia  rent  waa 
prodoced  by  tiie  aame  oonTolaion  that 
oecaaioned  the  depreeaion  of  the  Dead 
8ea.  It  ia  alao  deaeribed  by  Van  da 
Velde  ^  118).      *'A  monater  aerpent 


chained  in  the  yawning  golf  .  .  . 
where  she  writhea  and  stmgglea  ever- 
more  to  escape  her  dark  and  narrow 
priaon,  bnt  alwaya  in  rain,  aare  only 
near  the  aea-ahore,  where  her  wiodinga 
reach  a  doae.** 

*  The  only  known  inaUnce  of  a 
greater  fiJl  ia  the  Sacramento  river  in 
California. 
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course  only  sixty  miles'  in  actual  length,  increased  to  two 
hundred  by  the  infinite  multiplication  of  its  windings.  But 
unlike  the  northern  rivers  of  the  Lebanon,  the  Jordan  is 
doubly  and  trebly  confined  as  well  within  its  own  successive 
terraces,  as  within  the  two  high  mountain-walls  which  accom- 
pany it  on  either  side  with  undeviating  regularity  till  they  see 
it  fall  into  its  lowest  depth  in  the  Dead  Sea.  From  this — its 
last  receptacle — the  Jordan  emerges  no  more. 

It  has  thus  three  distinct  stages — ^the  first  ending  in  the 
Lake  of  Merom,  the  second  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
third  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  two  earlier  stages  will  be  noticed 
as  we  ascend  its  course.  The  third  stage,  on  which  we  now 
enter — the  "  great  plain  "  of  the  later  Jews  ;  the  **  Aulon  "  or 
"channel"  of  the  Greek  geographers;  the  "  Ghor  "  or  "  sunken 
plain  '*  of  the  modem  Arabs* — as  it  is  the  one  in  which 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  region  are  most  signally 
exhibited,  so  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  river  itself  is 
connected  with  the  Sacred  history. 

The  singular  relations  of  the  Jordan  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  unknown  to  the  Israelites.  But  its  strange  results  as 
afiecting  their  own  country  were  familiar  to  them  as  to  us ; 
and  must  have  heightened  in  every  age  the  charm  which  hangs 
over  the  mysterious  valley.  They  must  have  been  struck  at 
all  times  by  its  great  depression,  to  the  depth  of  no  less  than 
three  thousand  feet  below  the  mountains  of  Judaea — which  is 
marked  by  the  never-failing  notice  of  the  "  going  up  **  from,  or 
the  **  going  down  "  to  its  level,  in  the  numerous  allusions  to 
the  journeys  up  and  down  those  high  mountain-passes,  from 
the  first  invasion  of  Joshua  to  the  last  journey  of  our  Lord. 
They  must  have  known  habitually,  what  to  us  is  known  only 
through  two  adventurous  expeditions — the  swift  descent  of  the 
stream  as  it  leaves  the  Sea  of  Galilee,— from  which  in  all  pro- 
bability is  derived  the  one'  name  by  which  it  is  called  in  the 


>  OffieuJ  B«pori  of  Lynch,  pp.  80,  149, 
205.  <*The  Jord«n  is  the  orooked«st 
lirer  ▼bM  ii,**  is  th«  homely  but  forcible 
expreeaon  c^  the  Bngliah  BzpediUon 
(Jour.  Af.  Soc,  xriii.  118),  for  the  nune 
dimracteriitic  which  Pliny  (H.  N.  t.  15) 
deecribet  more  rhetorically  "  amnis,  qxukr 
tenne  looonim  ataf  patitur,  a$nbkio$ui/* 


This  fmiare  of  the  Jardfts  ii  well  CMghi 
in  a  quaint  alliuuon  in  Qilee  Fletchei'e 
poem,  «Chrirt'a  Death  and  Triamidi.'* 

<  For  the  name  **The  great  plain,** 
•ee  Joeephna,  BeU.  Jnd.  IV.  TiiL  2.  For 
the  '*  Anion**  and  the  **Qhor,**  tea 
Bitter ;  Jordan,  481. 

•  It  la  ncrer  oaUed  the  "riter**  or 
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Old  Testament,  "the  Jordan"  or  "the  Descender \"  They 
must  haye  been  struck,  too,  by  the  innumerable  windings  which 
in  this  descent  it  carves  for  itself  in  its  deep  bed — "  a  gigantic 
green  serpent  **  as  seen  from  the  adjacent  heights  threading  its 
tortuous  way  through  its  tropical  jungle.  They  knew  well  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  this  mazy  line  of  forest,  "  the  pride'  of 
the  Jordan,"  the  haunt  of  the  lions,  who,  from  the  neighbouring 
Desert  sheltered  themselves  in  the  reedy  covert.  They  care- 
fully marked  in  their  geographical  vocabulary  the  singular  con- 
trast so  well  described  by  Josephus*,  between  the  naked  Desert 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  rich  vegetation 
along  the  winding  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  circles 
produced  by  its  tributary  streams.  Throughout  the  several 
narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  the  distinction  is  always 
observed  between  the  inhabited  "round**  or  "circles***  of 
the  Jordan,  and  the  uninhabited  "Desert***  through  which 
it  flows. 


*' brook,"  or  any  other  name  tlian  iU 
own,  **  The  Jordan."    See  Appendix. 

'  A  gtrikingiUoBtration  is  contained  in 
Joshna  iii.  16,  where  the  word  for  the 
'* coming  down"  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  nsed 
in  the  singular  for  the  riyer  itself. 
Abulfeda  and  the  old  Arabic  writers  caU 
it  El  Ordann.  The  Arabs  near  Tel-El- 
Khady  call  it  Sd-Dan.  But  as  a  general 
rale  its  ancient  name  is  represented  by 
•*  Sheriah,"  **the  watering-place,"  or 
'*Sheriatel-Khebir,"  **the  great  water- 
ing-place," to  distingmsh  it  from 
'*8heriat  el-Mandhur,"  the  Hieromax. 
(Newbold,  in  Jonznal  As.  Soc,  xri. 
12.) 

'  **  Oaon,"  is  ri(^Uy  translated 
'* pride"  in  Zech.  xi  8,  and  wrongly, 
••swelling,"  in  Jer.  xii  6  ;  xlix.  19  ;  L 
44 ;  nsnally  in  oonneetioo  with  the  lions. 
Beland  (p.  274),  quotes  a  good  descrip- 
tion  of  tiie  Jordan  from  Phocas,  the  pil- 
grim oi  the  12th  century,  whioh  shows 
that  np  to  that  time  the  jungle  was  still 
so  re^rded.  ''In  the  twisting  and 
winding  streams  of  the  Jordan  {4p  'rats 
rob  lopMrov  4Auco<l8ff<ri  jmI  iyy^ko^ 
crp6^s  fioms),  as  is  likely,  there  are  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  lands,  next  to  the 
riyer,  marked  o£  with  a  ymst  mum  of 
reeds  growing  in  tiiem.  In  thsM,  herds 
of  lioni  are  wont  to  dwell.**  No  lions 
are  now  seen,   but    boars    and    tigers 


(leopards  T)  are  described  (Molyneux,  p. 
118). 

>  Joeephus,  BelL  Jud.  lY.  riii.  2. 

<  "Clccar"  and   "Qeliloth."     The« 
two  curious  terms  (in  the  Wnglish  Terrion 
rendered  ''plain"  or  "region,")  though 
occasionally    with  a  wider  application, 
usually  denote  the  Jordan-yalley — ai^ilied 
respectively  to  its  lower  and  upper  stage. 
It  is  tempting  to  derive  this  usage  (with 
Beland,  p.  274)  from  the  windings  of  the 
stream  ;  and  it  is  not  at  any  rate  impos- 
sible that  this  may  haye  su^ested  or  con- 
firmed the  invariable  use  of  '*  dccar"  for 
the  circular  oasis  of  Jericho  and  the  five 
ottiea.     In  later  times  no  doubt  the  words 
were  taken  merely  as  provincial  terms 
for  "  region,"  and  as  such  were  transUttd 
both  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,   1^  wfpix«yN>f,    "the   surrounding 
neii^boiirliood."    It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  that  the  Scottish  word  "links" 
is  an  analogous  case.     The  "links  of 
Forth,"  probably  derived  from  "  liaken," 
to  bind,  would  thus  correspond  to  the 
original  use  of  the  words  "ciooar  and 
gelUoth,"    whilst    "the    Links  of  St. 
Andrew,"  and    "of    LeHk,"   would  be 
instances  of  the  word  applied  to  dis- 
tricts, where  the  original  meaning  has  no 
place,  and  is  merged  in  the  general  sense 
of  "shon,"or  "bank."   See  Appendix. 
*  The  word  for  the  Desert-plain  of  the 
Jordan  is  almost  always  "Aimbah,**or 
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And  lastly,  it  must  have  been  impossible  to  overlook  the 
singularity  of  the  river,  not  merely  in  its  ordinary  aspect,  but 
in  the  more  eccentric  phenomena  which  more  or  less  powerfully 
aflfected  its  historical  character.  How  far  there  are  to  be  found 
any  traces  of  strictly  volcanic  agency  in  the  limestone  bed  of 
the  Jordan-valley  is  still  a  question.  But,  such  as  there  are, 
they  are  found  here  in  a  greater  degree  than  anywhere  else  in 
Palestine;  and  if  the  agency  which  they  seem  to  indicate  was 
manifested  in  earlier  times  with  greater  force  than  at  present, 
it  would  be  the  more  impressive  from  its  rarity*.  Of  this 
nature  are  the  masses  of  bitumen  which  give  their  name  to  the 
"  Asphaltic"  Lake ;  the  warm  springs,  which,  both  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea,  burst  forth  from  the  sides  of  the 
hills ;  the  remains  of  lava  which  are  said  to  exist  on  the  shores 
of  both  lakes ;  the  earthquakes  which  have  within  the  memory 
of  man  shaken  down  the  cities  of  Safed  and  Tiberias  on  the 
northern  lake ;  which  St.  Jerome*  describes  as  having  in  his 
own  time  destroyed  Kerak  in  the  Eastern  neighbourhood  of  the 
southern  lake.  That  some  such  means  were  employed  in  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Five  Cities  is  now  generally  acknowledged. 
If  any  of  the  other  extraordinary  convulsions — such  as  the 
withdrawal  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  the  overthrow  of 
Jericho,  and  the  earthquake  which  afterwards  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  struck  a  panic  into  the  Philistine  host*, — should 
have  been  effected  by  similar  means,  the  student  of  the  Old 
Testament  will  discover  in  the  indications  which  still  exist, 
a  remarkable  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  historical 
character  of  the  Sacred  records — the  more  so,  because  the 
secondary  causes  of  such  phenomena  must  to  the  historians 
themselves  have  been  wholly  unknown. 

Two  general  remarks  occur  before  descending  into  the  detail 
of  the  several  scenes  of  the  history  of  the  Jordan,    j^he  great 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  only  river  deserving  of  the    "▼w  ^ 
name  which  flows  south  of  the    Lebanon.     Those    bntnnfre- 
which   fall    into    it    from    the   eastern    hills,  —  the    <i^«^*«<*- 

"Antbotli,**  being  the  continuation  of  article  on  Paltstint  in  Dr.  Smith's  Die- 

the  appellation  now  confined  exclusively  tionary  of  Ancient  Geography, 
to  the  Desert-valley  south  of  the  Dead  '  Jerome  on  IsaL  zv.  (De  Saulcy,  i. 

Sea.     See  Appendix.  491). 

'  The  case  is  well  stated  in  Williams^s  >  Josh.  iii.  16  ;  ri.  20.  1  Sam.  xiv.  15. 
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Hieromaxj  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Amon,  are  too  remote  from 
historical  Palestine  to  be  of  importance.  The  few  streams 
which  flow  westward  into  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  the  Behis, 
the  Kishon,  and  those  of  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  are  too  insig- 
nificant ever  to  have  attracted  attention,  in  comparison  of  the 
fidl  volume  of  water  poured  by  the  Jordan  in  an  unfailing 
supply  through  the  whole  length  of  the  coimtry.  As  such  it 
was  emphatically  The  Biver  of  Palestine ;  and  its  name  is  thus 
used  in  the  Book  of  Job  as  the  synonym  of  a  perennial  stream'. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  in  contrast  to  the  rivers  of  other 
countries,  the  Jordan  from  its  leaving  the  Sea  of  Gralilee  to  its 
end,  adds  hardly  a  single  element  of  civilisation  to  the  long 
tract  through  which  it  rushes.  Whilst  Damascus,  whilst 
Antioch,  whilst  Egypt,  derive  their  very  existence  from  their 
respective  rivers,  the  Jordan  presents  the  singular  spectacle  of 
a  river  almost  wholly  useless — so  far  as  civilised  man  is  con- 
cerned— through  the  long  ages  of  its  history.  It  is,  indeed, 
still  the  "  Sheriat  el-Khebir,"  the  "  great  watering-place  "  of 
the  Bedouin  tribes ;  and  so  it  must  always  have  been.  But  it 
is  the  river  of  a  Desert.  "  The  Desert,"  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  ordinary  name  by  which  its  valley  was  known — hardly  a 
single  city  or  village  rose  upon  its  actual  banks.  Within  the 
narrow  range  of  its  own  bed  it  produces  a  rank  mass  of  vege- 
tation, but  this  luxuriant  line  of  verdure  only  sets  off  more 
completely  the  contrast  of  life  with  death,  which  is  its  charac- 
teristic feature. 

This  singular  fate  of  the  Jordan  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
depression  of  its  channel.  The  depth  of  the  valley  in  the 
bottom  of  which  it  flows,  prevents  its  waters  from  escaping, 
like  those  of  the  Nile,  to  fertilise  anything  beyond  its  own 
immediate  bed;  but  the  tropical  temperature  to  which  its 
whole  plain  is  thus  exposed,  whilst  calling  out  into  almost 
unnatural  vigour  whatever  vegetation  receives  the  life-giving 
touch  of  its  waters,  withers  up  every  particle  of  verdure  that  is 

*  In  the  detoription  of  the  Behemoth,  term  for  any  riTer.     Thii  eingle  expret- 

or^  hippopotomoB,  in  Job  zL  28,  it  if  don    ii  a    itrong    indication  thai    the 

■aid,  *'He  tmateth  that  he  can  draw  up  Book  of  Job,  or  at  least  this  portion  of 

Jordan  into  hia  mouth.**    Ai  the  hippo-  it,  moat  hare  been  composed  by  an  in- 

potamna  ia  not  a  natire  of  Sjria,  it  is  habitant  of  lUestine.     See  Appendix, 

dear  that  the  word  ia  naed  aa  a  general  Jarden, 
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found  beyond  their  reach.  As  a  separation  of  Israel  from  the 
surrounding  country, — as  a  boundary  between  the 
two  main  divisions  of  the  tribes — as  an  image  of  gceneB  con- 
water  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  soil — it  played  an  impor-  ?«c*«i  "^^ 
tant  part ;  but  not  as  the  scene  of  great  events,  or  the 
seat  of  great  cities\  Its  contact  with  the  history  of  the  people 
is  exceptional,  not  ordinary, — confined  to  rare  and  remote 
occasions,  the  more  remarkable  from  their  very  rarity. 

I.  These  instances  we  may  now  proceed  to  examine.  The 
earliest  is  one  which  at  first  might  seem  to  militate  The  Vale  of 
against  what  has  just  been  said.  There  was  once  a  Siddim. 
time  in  the  far  distance  of  patriarchal  ages,  when  the  Jordan 
was  not  thus  isolated.  At  the  time  of  the  first  migration  of  the 
herdsmen  of  Chaldsea  into  the  hills  of  Palestine,  when  Abraham 
and  Lot  looked  down  from  the  mountain  of  Bethel  on  the  deep 
descent  beneath  them,  and  Lot  chose  for  himself  the  '  round ' 
of  the  Jordan,  that  *  round  '  was  different  from  anything  that 
we  now  see.  It  was  "  well  watered  everywhere  as  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,  and  like  the  land  of  Egypt."  And  this  description  is 
filled  out  in  detail  by  subsequent  allusions.  It  is  described  as 
a  deep  "valley,"  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  "desert " 
by  its  fertile  "  fields*.**  If  any  credence  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  geological  conclusions  of  the  last  fifty  years,  there  must 
have  been  already  a  lake  at  its  extremity,  such  as  that  which 
terminates  the  course  of  the  Barada  at  Damascus,  or  of  the 
Kowik  at  Aleppo.  Then,  as  now,  it  must  have  received  in 
some  form  or  other  the  fresh  streams  of  the  Jordan,  of  the 
Amon,  of  En-gedi,  of  Callirrhoe ;  and,  at  the  southern  end,  as 
Dr.  Robinson  has  observed,  more  living  brooks  than  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  rest  of  Palestine.  On  the  banks  of  one  or  some 
of  these  streams  there  would  seem  to  have  been  an  oasis  or 
collection  of  oases,  like  that  which  is  still  from  the  same  causes 
to  be  found  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  groves  of  En-gedi  and  of 
Jericho*,  and  in  the  Plain  of  Qennesareth*,  or,  on  a  larger 
scale,  in  the  Paradise  of  Damascus*.     Along  the  edge  of  this 

»  PIm.  H.  N.  V.  15.     "  AoooUs  inTi-  »  See  p.  304. 

tain  se  pnebet."  *  See  Chapter  X. 

«  "  Emek,"    "  Arabah,"     "  Siddim.'»  *  See  Chapter  XII. 
See  Appendix. 
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lake  or  yalley,  Gentile  and  Jewish  records  combine  in  placing 
the  earliest  seat  of  Phoenician  civilisation.  "  The  Tyrians," 
such  is  the  account  of  Justing  "  first  dwelt  by  the  Assyrian 
[or  Syrian]  lake  before  they  removed  to  Sidon."  Sodom 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  are,  with  Lasha  (probably  Laish 
by  the  sources  of  the  Jordan),  and  Sidon  on  the  sea-shore, 
mentioned  as  the  first  settlements  of  the  Canaanites*.  Wlien 
Lot  descended  fi:om  Bethel,  "  the  cities  of  the  *  round  * "  of  the 
Jordan  formed  a  nucleus  of  civilised  life,  before  any  city  except 
Hebron  had  sprung  up  in  Central  Palestine. 

1.  On  those  cities,  as  on  the  most  promising  spoil,  the  kings 
St^e  of  ^f  ^^  remote  East  descended ;  as  Damascus  on  the 
the  Kings,  north  of  Palestine,  so  were  these  on  the  south.  For 
twelve  years  they  were  subject  to  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled.  Then  took  place  the  first 
recorded  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Assyria*,  embracing  in  its 
sweep  the  whole  range  of  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan  down 
to  Petra  on  the  south,  and  the  wilderness  of  Amalek  on  the 
east.  The  final  struggle  was  in  the  Yale  of  Siddim.  In  that 
"  Valley  of  the  Fields  *'  was  fought  the  first  battle  of  Palestine  ; 
two  of  the  five  kings  were  slain  in  the  conflict,  and  the  routed 
army  fled  up  the  steep  passes  of  the  enclosing  hills.  The 
victors  carried  off  their  spoil  and  captives,  and  retreated  up  the 
long  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  their  homeward  march.  Far  up 
the  valley,  at  the  very  source  of  its  river,  just  as  they  were  on 
the  point  of  crossing  the  range  of  Hermon,  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  avenger.  "  Abram  the  Hebrew\'*  with  his  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  armed  slaves,  and  his  ally  Manure  of 
Hebron,  was  upon  their  track ;  at  that  point,  then  the  Sidonian 
Laish,  but  afterwards  the  Israelite  Dan,  he  attacked  them  by 
night,  and  chased  them  over  the  mountain-ridge  far  into  the 
plain  of  Damascus. 


'  Jostin,  Histor.  ztUL  8,  2  (See  Een- 
riok*B  Phoenicia,  47).  Josephna,  BelL 
Jnd.  IX.,  pUoc*  all  the  diiet  in  what 
he  oalU  ''the  Sodomite  diBtrict,'*  «.  e.  at 
the  Math  end. 

*  Gen.  z.  19. 

*  Gen.  xiv.  Tnch  (In  an  artide  ia  the 
Zeiteehriit  der  Dentachen  Morgenland- 
iachen  GeaieUiiehaft,  translated  in  Joomal 


of  Sacred  Literature,  i.  84, )  argnes  with 
great  probability  that  the  object  of  theee 
Oriental  kingi  was  to  secure  the  oonuner- 
dal  route  to  the  Golf  of  Akaba.  Against 
his  supposition  that  El  Paran,  their 
•onthemmost  point,  was  Elath,  is  the 
£sct  that  the  word  Midhar  (*'  Hu  wUdmr- 
nett,*")  is  used  inatead  o(**Armbah:' 
*  Gen.  xiT.  18. 
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2.  This  is  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  Canaanite  history, 
and  exhibits  the  vale  of  the  Jordan  as  it  was  never  ex- 
hibited  again.  Even  that  record  contains  indications>  of  Sodom 
like  [the  earthquake  at  Pompeii  which  preceded  the  *°^  ^* 
volcano  of  Vesuvius,  that  a  change  was  at  hand. 
Pits  of  bitumen  are  there  described  as  existing  in  the  vale  of 
of  Siddim*.  The  name  of  Sodom  {burning),  if  it  be  not  derived 
from  the  subsequent  catastrophe,  shows,  like  the  ''  PhlegrsBan*' 
fields  of  Campania,  that  the  marks  of  fire  had  already  passed 
over  the  doomed  valley.  The  name  of  "  Bela,"  the  old  name 
of  "  Zoar,"  was  understood  by  Jewish  tradition — perhaps 
fancifully,  yet  certainly  in  accordance  with  probability — to 
allude  to  the  fact  of  its  frequent  subversion  by  earthquakes*.  In 
what  precise  manner  ''  the  Lord  overthrew  the  cities  "  is  not 
clearly  indicated  in  the  records  either  of  Scripture  or  of  natural 
remains.  The  great  difference  of  level  between  the  bottoms  of 
the  northern  and  the  southern  ends  of  the  lake,  the  former 
being  a  depth  of  thirteen  himdred,  the  latter  only  of  thirteen  feet, 
below  the  surface,  confirms  the  theory  that  the  southern  end  is 
of  recent  formation,  and,  if  so,  was  submerged  at  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  the  cities ;  and  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  included  the  whole 
of  the  bay  south  of  the  promontory  which  now  almost  closes  up 
its  northern  portion*.  But,  as  Beland^  long  ago  pointed  out,  there 
is  no  reason,  either  in  Scripture  or  history,  for  supposing  that 
the  cities  themselves  were  destroyed  by  submersion,  or  were 
submerged  at  all ;  and  the  mode  of  the  catastrophe  is  em- 
phatically and  repeatedly  described  to  be  not  water,  but  fire.  It 
is  possible  that  M.  de  Saulcy  may  have  exaggerated  in  some 


»  Gen.  xiv.  10  "aUme-pits."  But 
perhaps  this  maj  only  mean  the  quick- 
■andfl  which  might  then,  as  now,  abound 
both  at  the  northern  and  southem  extre- 
mities of  the  Dead  Sea.  (De  Sanlcjr,  i. 
264,  274,  617,  u.  51.) 

'  Jerome  ad  laa.  xr.  (De  Sanlcy,  u 
479.) 

*  This  ifl  Dr.  Robinson's  Tiew,  stated 
more  precisely  bj  Pallmerayer  (Das 
Todte  Meer,  p.  88).  I  am  anxious  in 
stating  this  question  to  call  attention  to 
the  great  unoertaintj  in  which  it  is  still 
inYolved. 

*  Beland,  Palestina,  p.  254.    The  only 


expression  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
rise  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  within  historical 
times,  is  that  contained  in  Gen.  xiy.  8, 
'*the  Tale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt 
Sea.'*  But  this  phrase  may  merely  mean 
that  the  region  in  question  bore  both 
names;  as  in  the  similar  expressions 
(verses  7  and  17)  *'  En-Mishpat,  which  is 
Kadesh ;"  <*ShaTeh,  which  is  the  King's 
Dale."  It  should,  howerer,  be  observed 
that  the  word  '*  Emek,''  tiaulated 
**  vale,"  is  usually  employed  for  a  long, 
broad  valley,  such  as  in  this  connection 
would  naturally  mean  the  whole  length 
of  the  Dead  Sea.    See  Appendix. 
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instances  the  traces  of  sites  and  of  names  along  the  shores ; 
but  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  fact  that  he  should  haye 
discovered  the  spots  which  were  believed  in  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  contain  the  vestiges  of  the  devoted  cities,  *'  set  forth 
for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire*,**  not 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake,  but  on  its  barren  shores.  And 
if  the  salt  mountain*  at  the  southern  extremity  could  be  con- 
ceived to  have  been  thrown  up  within  historical  times,  there  is 
nothing  impossible  in  the  supposition  that  this  eruption  may 
have  accompanied  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom,  and  have  borne 
its  part  in  the  consequences  expressly  ascribed  to  that  event. 
More  than  this  cannot  be  determined  without  more  exact 
knowledge  than  we  now  possess. 

A  great  mass  of  legend  and  exaggeration,  partly  the  effect, 
partly  the  cause  of  the  old  belief  that  the  cities  were  buried 
under  the  Dead  Sea,  has  been  gradually  removed  in  recent 
years.  The  glittering  surface  of  the  lake,  with  the  thin  mist  of 
its  own  evaporations  floating  over  its  surface,  will  now  no  more 
be  taken  for  a  gloomy  sea,  sending  forth  sulphureous  exhala- 
tions. The  birds  which  pass  over  it  without  injury  have 
long  ago  destroyed  the  belief  that  no  living  creature  could 
survive  the  baneful  atmosphere  which  hung  upon  its  waters. 
But  it  has  still  its  manifold  interest,  both  physical  and 
historical.  Viewed  merely  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
T«  Dead   j^  j^  ^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^^  remarkable  spots  of  the  world. 

First,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  inland  seas.  It  is  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  thus  the  most  depressed  sheet  of 
water  in  the  world;  as  the  Lake  Sir-i-kol',  where  the  Oxus  rises 

<<  In  his  high  moantein  amdk  in  Pamere," 

— is  the  most  elevated.  Its  basin  is  a  steaming  cauldron, — a 
bowl,  as  it  has  been  well  described,  which,  from  the  peculiar 


)  Joaephu,  BeU.  Jad.  IV.  viiL  4  ; 
8tr»bo,  xvL  ;  Tiott.  mat.  t.  7.  Jade  7. 

'  This  if  ooofirmedbj  the  mention  (^lalt 
in  connexion  with  Lol*«  wife  (Qen.  xix. 
26),  and  of  the  iterilitj  fdlowing  on  all 
•*  which  grew  npon  the  groond  "  (lb.  26). 

s  The  Uke  Birikol  ie  15,600  fret 
abore  the  level  of  the  lea^that  1%  neaiiy 


as  high  as  Mont  Blano— and  is  a  sheet  of 
water  fomrteen  miles  long  and  one  mile 
broad,  on  the  high  table-land  called  by 
the  natiTee  <*Bam-i-dnniah,**  <*  the  roof 
of  the  world,** — a  name  not  unfitly 
applied  to  the  water-shed  of  the  Indiu 
and  Oxns.  (Milner,  in  Petermann*s 
Physical  Atlas,  p.  14.) 


J 
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temperature  and  deep  cayity  in  which  it  is  situated,  can  never 
be  filled  to  overflowing.     The  river,  itself  exposed  to 
the  same  withering  influences,  is  not  copious  enough 
to  furnish  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand  made  by  the  rapid 
evaporation.    Further,  this  basin  is  the  Gordian  knot  of  all  the 
theories  which  have  been  raised  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  Jordan-vaUey.     From  the  moment  that  Burckhardt  dis- 
covered the  valley  of  the  Arabah  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Bed  Sea,  an  hypothesis  was  naturally  formed  that  this  had  been 
the  original  outlet  of  the  Jordan  into  the  latter  sea,  till  its 
waters  were  detained  by  the  sudden  formation  of  the  Dead  Sea 
in  the  same  convulsion,  as  it  was  supposed,  that  overthrew  the 
five  cities.     But  this  theory  is  no  longer  tenable>  since  it  has 
been  found  that  the  waters  of  the  Arabah  flow  into  the  Dead 
Sea  from  a  watershed  almost  midway  between  the  two  seas, 
and  that  the  Red  Sea  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  Mediterranean, 
namely,  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Jordan-vaUey.     It  is  clear  that  the  cavity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
belongs  to  the  same  general  conformation  of  country  that  pro- 
duced both  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Arabah,  and  that 
therefore  its  first  formation  must  be  traced  to  a  period  long 
before  historical  times.     A  convulsion  of  such  magnitude  as 
not  only  to  create  a  new  lake,  but  to  depress  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan  many  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  elevate  the  valley  of  the  Arabah  considerably  above  that 
level,  must  have  shattered  Palestine  to  its  centre,  and  left 
upon  the  historical  traditions  of  the  time  an  indelible  impres- 
sion, of  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  not  a  trace  is  actually  to  be 
found.    It  seems  to  be  concluded  as  most  probable,  that  the 
whole  valley,  from  the  base  of  Hermon  to  the  Red  Sea,  was 
once  an  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  has  gradually  subsided, 
leaving  the  three  lakes  in  its  bed,  with  their  connecting  river'. 


■  *'The  tbII^  of  the  Ghor,  which  U 
m  vast  longitadioal  rrtiviwe  in  caloareom 
And  Tolcanio  rocks,  extending  from  the 
•oathem  roott  of  Libftnne  ukI  Anti- 
Libanos  to  the  Qnlf  of  Akaba,  from  1000 
to  2000  feet  deep,  and  from  one  to  eight 
milee  broad  [this  is  nnderstated],  appears 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  foreible  rend- 
ing and  fidling  in  of  tiie  aqneons  strata, 
resulting  from  the  empiion  and  etotation 


of  the  basaU  which  bases  it  almost  from 
its  oommenoement  to  the  Dead  Sea.  .  .  . 
Waterf  corrosion  or  abrasioa  can  haTe 
had  little  influence  in  its  formation.  The 
great  alterations  in  its  surface  com- 
menced anterior  to  the  historic  period, 
and  terminated  probably  in  the  catas- 
trophe of  Sodom.**  (Newbold,  Journal 
Aa.Soo.XTi.S8.) 
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But.  in  connection  with  the  Sacred   liistory,  its  exoeK-t 
saltness'  is  even  more   remarkable     than    its  ^^ 
depression.     This  peculiarity  is,  it  is  believed,  mtiL.y 
^xnfcsk^ihe^i  by  the  huge  barrier  of  fossil-salt  which  doste  ^ 
^^«x;av  ru  eud»  and  heightened  by  the  rapid  evaporation  ot  :*' 
'i\*iNi  >k:ft:er  poured  into  it.     Other  like  phenomena,  thon^  ^ 
*  \,>5^  sirtkuig  form*  exist  elsewhere.     In   the  Old  World  d*e^ 
*i:v  5*v*  j^rvia  series  of  salt -lakes  to  be   found.      One  i«  t^ 
%o^v'x  <\t;5'Uvis  along  the  table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  of  via-^ 
w:K*  N^„',t  ATv  ibe  Caspian^  the  Aral,  the   Urumia,  the  Eoccj- 
ujvi  v)v*  5  Viofiu    ^ht^  other  is  that  which,  beginning  in  the  V«r^ 
\^a^.^ji^.  ivtvifcny  at  irregular  intervals  along  the  great  Afnc^c 
!;\t>j,i  V  v-J.  ^5  ti'm^^Liriates  in  this — the  last  and  most  eastern  - 
x>v  >«.'  *v>'      Iz  ^iK*  New  W'orid  the  great  salt -lake  of  VtMk  Ij 
^,^  yi>^v.v.C  >A^c>c-s>  K>  i:s  Syrian  prototype,  has  actually  cc«- 
T,'v,x-\l  ;J^^  X  V\ :  of  :iv  Mormon  settlers  that  on  its  shores  tJicy 
Si*^v  fcr-,:  «  >^v£ii  I.Ar:d  v»f  Promise,  and  in  its  river  a  secow 
Jojvii^,.     Bu?.  wuh.^c^  eii5ering  into  its  wider    relatioDSr  ^ 
a>"jVv-t  i^  i:::\x^r^5irtt  as  that  which  most  forcibly  impressed  tk 
Sjk'rwi  ^riurjv     T^^  th^ra  ii  was  "the  salt  sea,"  and  nothing 
tUx^re.     Vh^T  ^fsi.v>ii  hdurvUy  a  trace  of  the   exaggerations  oi 
)aut  thuT *.     Aiii  s^^  ii  is  ia  &ot.     It  is  not  gloom,  but  de80»* 
lion  whu-h  is  C:e  prvvailiug  characteristic  of  the  Sea  of  D«*"^ 
Follow  thf^  cvHirf*  v>f  the  Jorvlan  to  its  end.  How  different  fr* 
the  fiK4  buKit  of  its  waters  in  Mount  Hermon,  amongst  tbf 
groves  of  l>an  and  P^nt  as*!     How  different  from  the  "  noto* 
prodigality  of  Ute "  which  has  marked  its  downward  conrsft 


Ansted't  Elemeataur  Gxtv^.^t,  |ic  ^x 
It  \m  eometimM  tcpf-oeed  tk^  U^  IVnkd 
fr«  is  the  salwct  wnUT  ia  t^  wr'>d. 
ThU  U  not  qni(«  ft<Mrunt«.  Th«  »»)# 
»t^itiM  to  he  MB  foU  wa  : — Bjdn-w»««-  is 
Um  por««t  of  all,  then  rirtr-wmter,  th^ 
fr««h' water  lakes,  then  the  Baltic  aad  tb« 
^>«  (4  Axof,  then  ike  Ooeaa,  tb«a  tbe 
Mt^liUrraiMan,  then  tke  Caspiaa  and 
AimI,  ai*o  Um  Dead  Sea,  bet  tiie  Lak«t 
uf  kium  mnd  (Jnimia.  Tbe  mHm  par- 
Mi  Uw  ia  OiM  water  of  iba  ocean  are  4  per 
Mut  Th«t  of  iU  Dead  Sea  coataine 
dn|  im$  i^ui.  Thai  of  Lake  Blton  (wkksk 
U  •Hi**ud  ttn  the  eUppte  eaet  of  the 
V'^il^e,  *i«i1  nutfplim  a  greet  part  of  the 


Faetiw,  ia  bk  TTmrela  in  Peiai%  n-  ^* 
ritwic,  1S^2,  vqooted  by  Pall»«»y5 
;>lt«  Veer,  p^  54,)  njrstbaft  the«H  «* 
idiaeof  tbe  water  of  tbie  faUce  ftr^ 


eah  of  Ravia)  ontMM  39  t^  . —     . 
exact  proportMDs  of  tbe  waien  </  ^^ 
rreaia  are    not    stated.      Bat  M<^ 
Vaewr,  ia  bk  TTmrela  in  Peiai%  o-  ^* 

iodiae  „ „  ...^  «_  -^ 

, tbcee  of  tbe  Daad  Sea.     H*  "^ 

describee  its  ermeding  hnvywaej,  t^  ** 
&ci»  that  wbilsi  tab  ia  Iboad  in  viH' 
lake,  mMtacewM  animakuhs  aiefeg»^* 
tbe  Urwaia,  (p.  137,)  as  aadiepo««?^ 
Mid  to  bare  been  ia  tbe  Deed  b» 
HomboMCs  Ansicbten  der  Katac,  u-  ^^ 
FidliBeniycr,  pi  55, 

*  Bitter ;  Jordan.  766. 

*  See  Chapter  XL 
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TJih  ik  ioi's  almost  to  the  very  termination  of  its  existence !  Gradually, 
m  Bm  jm.  within  the  last  mile  firom  the  Dead  Sea,  its  verdure  dies  away, 
lisfedt^Li  and  the  river  melts  into  its  grave  in  a  tame  and  sluggish  stream, 
kndfrffet  ®^^»  however,  of  sufiScient  force  to  carry  its  brown  waters  far 
ntikikm&  ^^  ^®  bright  green  sea.  Along  the  desert  shore,  the  white 
^)^^^  crust  of  salt  indicates  the  cause  of  sterility.  Thus  the  few 
I  '^  J  j  living  creatures  which  the  Jordan  washes  down  into  the  waters  of 
r-M&fciis  the  sea,  are  destroyed.  Hence  arises  the  unnatural  buoyancy 
rj,  i/^  and  the  intolerable  nausea  to  taste  and  touch,  which  raise  to 
u^r^  the  highest  pitch  the  contrast  between  its  clear,  bitter  waves 
and  the  soft,  fresh,  turbid  stream  of  its  parent  river.  Strewn 
along  its  desolate  margin  lie  the  most  striking  memorials  of 
this  last  conflict  of  life  and  death ;  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees,  torn  down  from  the  thickets  of  the  river-jungle  by  the 
violence  of  the  Jordan,  thrust  out  into  the  sea,  and  thrown  up 
again  by  its  waves,  dead  and  barren  as  itself.  The  dead  beach 
*— so  unlike  the  shell-covered  shores  of  the  two  seas  between 
which  it  lies,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba — 
shelves  gradually  into  the  calm  waters.  A  deep  haze — that 
gimr  ^hich,  to  earlier  ages,  gave  the  appearance  of  the  "  smoke  going 
t  jiif"*  up  fQY  ever  and  ever," — veils  its  southern  extremity,  and  almost 

:  ^  w        gives  it  the  dim  horizon  of  a  real  sea*.   In  the  nearer  view  rises 
:afi^'         the  low  island  close  to  its  northern  end,  and  the  long  promontory 
'^^  projecting  from  the  eastern  side,  which  divides  it  into  its  two 

[S<^^         unequal  parts.     This  is  all  that  I  saw,  and  all  that  most 
'^:3^^  pilgrims  and  travellers  have  seen  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Beyond, 

^^*  at  its  south-western  comer,  rises  the  mountain  of  rock-salt; 

i^*^'  and  on  its  sides  stand  out  the  columnar  fragment  or  fragments, 

doubtless   presenting  the  same    appearance    as    that  which 
EK^^^  Josephus  describes  as  the  pillar  of  Lot's  wife,  existing  in  his 

[^:  i  own  day*,  and  seen  by  himself.      The   district  immediately 

^^%  around  this  mountain  is  described  as  being  white  as  snow, 

from  the  salt  strewed  at  the  base  of  the  hilL     The  shore  of 
f^'i  the  lake  is  a  marsh,  almost  approaching  to  quicksand.     But  the 

'^'  eastern  comer  of  this  southern  plain,  where  the  salt  has  not 


J' 


1  Compare  the  poetical  exprewiont  of  The  Midnah  lays  "it  goee  out  of  the 

-  »                  Int  xxxir.  10,  Rer.  xir.  11.     Schwaixe  Dead    Sea    into    the    mooth    of    the 

^'                  (pp.  44,  45,)  repeats  the  old  itory  aboot  LeTiathaa.** 

the  birda— alio  the  Bolphur  smoke,  and  '  Joeephns,  Ant.  L  zL  4.      Lyneh** 

the  subtenaneons  exit  of  the  Jordan.  Expedition.     De  Sanlcy,  iL  269,  521. 
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yet  penetrated,  is  still  green  with  thickets  of  thorn,  snch  as 
those  which  mark  the  oasis  of  Jericho  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  lake.  Here  they  probably  represent  the  last  relics  of 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim*. 

Often  as  the  sea  has  been  described  by  later  writers,  classical 
and  modem,  there  is  but  one  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
where  its  peculiarities  are  fully  brought  before  us.  In  the 
Tision  of  vision  which  reveals  to  Ezekiel  the  regeneration  of 
^■^'^^  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  Prophet  in  the  Temple-court 
sees  the  perennial  spring  of  the  Sacred  Hill  rising  into  a  full 
and  overflowing  fountain  beside  the  altar,  and  pouring  forth  a 
vast  stream  over  the  wide  enclosure.  He  goes  round  to  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  Temple,  overhanging  the  defile  of  Kedron, 
— the  waters  have  reached  the  gateway,  and  are  rushing  in  a 
cataract  down  into  the  valley  below.  Into  the  valley  the 
Prophet  descends ;  and  the  waters  rise  higher  and  higher,  till 
the  dry  course*  of  Kedron  becomes  a  mighty  river ;  and  innu- 
merable trees  spring  up  along  its  sterile  banks ;  and  through 
the  deep  defile  and  its  tributary  courses,  the  waters  issue  out 
towards  the  *  circles*'  of  the  Jordan ;  they  "  go  down  "  through 
all  the  long  descent  into  the  *  desert-plain^*  of  Jordan  and  reach 
the  "sea."  And  when  the  stream — one,  yet  divided*  as  it 
rushes  through  the  mountain-passes — forces  its  way  into  that 
dead  lake,  "  the  waters  shall  be  healed;  '*  everywhere  they  shall 
teem  with  life  ;  the  living  creatures  washed  by  the  Jordan  into 
the  sea,  which  else  would  die  at  once,  shall  live  as  the  fresh 
stream  touches  them;  there  shall  be  a  multitude  of  fish,  even  as 
"the  fish  of  the  great  sea,''  the  Mediterranean;  the  fishermen 
standing  all  along  its  rocky  shores  from  En-eglaim  to  £n-gedi ; 
only  the  marshes  at  its  southern  end,  where  the  healing  stream 
cannot  penetrate,  will  still  be  given  up  to  their  old  salt  and 
barrenness.  The  imagery  of  this  vision  is  often  used  in 
illustration  of  the  spread  of  philanthropic  or  missionary  benefi- 
cence ;  but  its  full  force,  as  the  Prophet  first  delivered  it,  can 

1  De  Sanlej,  L  275,  518.     I  tm  also  Tene  8. 

indebted  to  the  oral  oomnranicationB  of  *  "Aimbah** — the  irord  alwayi  ined 

the  author.  for  **  the  Ohor/*  Terae  8. 

SRiek.    xlfiL    5,    6,    7,    "Nachal,**  •  Nachalaim,  "  the  fwo  torrcnta,**  rer. 

translated  ''riTer.*"  9.     Poeeibly  down    the    two   defilai  of 

* ''GtlUoth,'*   translated    '^ooimtry,''  Jericho  and  of  St.  Saba. 
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only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  seen  the  desolate  basin 
of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  marked  the  features  of  its  strange  vicinity. 
There  is  one  peculiarity,  to  which  I  have  before  adverted, 
which  would  naturally  suggest  some  of  the  details  of 
this   striking  imagery, — the   abundance   of  copious 
springs  which  from  the  limestone  hills  of  Palestine  pour  forth 
their  waters  into  the  Jordan-valley.    .Two  of  them  are  men- 
tioned by  name  in  this  very  description.  One,  En-eglaim,  **  the 
spring  of  calves,"  is  named  only  here,  but  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  hot  spring  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  lake,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Callirhoe,  to  which  Herod  the  Great  resorted 
in  his  last  illness  for  its  healing  virtues.     The  other  is  the 
more  celebrated  En-gedi,  the  one  spot  of  life  besides  the  five 
cities  which  has  from  age  to  age  maintained  an  independent 
existence  and  interest  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea\    Mid- 
way down  the  precipice*  on  the  western  bank  of  the  lake,  the 
clear  stream  breaks  out  on  a  high  platform  elevated  400  feet 
above  the  shore,  and  scattering   rich  vegetation  all  around, 
descends  through  the  clifEs  to  the  sea.     This  is  En-gedi,  "  the 
spring  of  the  wild  goats,"  or  gazelles;  so  called  from  the  nume- 
rous ibexes,  or  Syrian   chamois,  which  inhabit  these   cliffs. 
The  oasis  which  it  forms  amidst  the  naked  limestone  precipices, 
must  be  one  of  the  most  striking  natural  scenes  in  Palestine. 
It  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  city  of   palms,"  or  of  "  the  felling  of  palms* "   (Hazazon- 
Tamar),  doubtless  from  the  grove  of  palms  which  then  stood, 
but  which  has  since  entirely  disappeared,  around  the  rushing 
fountain  above.     There,  at  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer*s  great 
invasion,  the   settlement  of  Amorites   was   attacked  by  the 
Assyrian  army,  immediately  before  its  descent  into  the  plain 
and  final  victory  over  the  kings  of  the  five  cities.     In  that  same 
fastness  dwelt,  as  it  would  seem,  in  later  times,  a  branch  of  the 
Kenite  tribe\  in  "  the  city  of  palms ;"  their  eagle's  **  nest "  "  in 

1  En-gedi  I  did  not  see.     There  ia  a  up  ont  of  the  city  of  pftlm-trees  with  the 

full  description  of  it  in  Bobinaon,  iu  209  children  of  Jadah  into  the  wilderneee  of 

—215.     De  Sauloj,   i.   185—188.     It  Jndah,  whichlieth  in  the  sonthof  And." 

WM  first  discovered  by  Seetsen  in  1806.  (Jndges  i.   16.)    The  <*  dij  of  palms  *' 

*  Plin.  Y.  17 ;  SoIUl  88.  may,  of  course,  be  Jericho.    Bat  Light- 
>  Gen.  sir.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  2.  foot  (iL  7)  justly  contends  that  it  may 

*  <*  The  children  of  the  Kenite  went  with  equal  propriety  be  Bn-gedl ;  which 


[CSAT.    TH. 


Dsvidwith  his 

V  ^~:i*  sr:l  jl  aot  <£  dheoi  oecorred 

-.  ^  ^  — ^TT.     snL  Tvt  9o  trme  to  the 

:    1  .^^     I  -^  fcr\.:T.  K  ft  sdH  Inter  time, 

^  zi  the  KssCTies 
the  earliest 
^:A  fai  distant, 
.  V      .^  ,         .     -  -5      \    --'  .-. lie    5«-  luOri   CccTent  of  St. 


j^   ,,     ',>     .*.  \v      .    *.!   >^'.  -"^  "v    ~   V    ^5     *  C'lZitSTA 

,..    .>  .s...^*.^        .   ,v'.\.    \,    i.:  .-^.>C4^£  n->  lii*  imnes  which 
V.  .  A,  *,    ^  .N,  X  .-rt  ^^  iiL\--wi.  **  -:*-■"::.  i  .  c' :» ssk^e  between 

\ X-%  w".  ^^  S:Tfc  .c   >!.:-:--     TLiOQgfa  this 


^v  . 


-•     X  v>  •      -t       * 


.V    ..,^     ^,   ^,v^   ,v-L.    :'*.**  ,r  -^.-t^e.   fc.v-^.riir^  »  the  hiDs 

*  .  . .  ^  I  I.'. .-    *   t^-5-  ^s-^-^r  *-'  -r>  :tf:£ks.  It  is  crossed 

>x    .^.  \vv  ,w    V.    uv^:    V  ,u-     ^-r.    i.:   »:t  rVr£-<     Tise  fast  and 

^.«.'%  .X  >c»*  ,^  V  .K.:  -.xr,  t^vi  luTwi.  Ji^Trfc'iiaiielT  shore  its  con- 
•ivviivv-  ^  ,1  -.vc  *x,  XiV  --2^  ••^--*i  4S'i  rV^ri  immedistelj 
aX^^^  i-  jt  'Xk',  %  Uv;  ^j^^^l:;  >u-i,vj:-Tlio?  of  the  pilgrims 
>-JL'^x'c.^  ■a'  * ,  t  *v  i  .'*     N  ,^  - :.  ',>.  r^sc: ;  >m:>i,Tr<  ' .  in  h  on  its  western 


f'^MA,  M  «  w .-«  1  M  txkT',  rocr!«a#  «t%tar      aai  Vm  tit  V«iii»  :  vWow  icwata  v«U 

tM  Km^,u»  <m  %hm  afevv  oT  4W  irkJM  *  For  tkt  bndfM,  ■••  Sc^vwm.  40. 

Air*!*,  *r  k>  IW  wi*t  .plM*   4iMt  «  Tm  4»  T«Ua,  u.  SO. 
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Hieromax  and  the  Jabbok.  It  is  below  the  confluence  of  the 
latter  stream  that  the  rapid  descent*  begins.  What  may  be  its 
general  character  above  this  point  is  little  known.  But,  south 
of  the  confluence,  it  begins  to  wear  the  aspect  well  known  to 
all  travellers,  and  important  in  connection  with  the  historical 
events  which  it  has  witnessed.  The  higher  terraces  on  each 
side,  immediately  under  the  ranges  of  mountains,  are  occupied 
by  masses  of  vegetation,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
again  more  particularly.  This  region  is  succeeded  by  the 
desert-plain,  or  "  Arabah,"  properly  so  called,  and  from  this 
desert-plain  begin  the  regular  descents  to  the  bed  of  the  Jordan. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  over  a  long  line  of  white  argillaceous  hills, 
somewhat  resembling  those  in  the  Wady  Feiran,  down  to  a 
flat  occupied  chiefly  with  low  shi*ubs  of  agnus-castus.  The 
second  descent  is  upon  a  still  lower  flat,  occupied  chiefly  with 
a  jungle  of  tamarisks  and  willows,  and  this  last  flat  is,  in  most 
parts  of  the  river's  course,  the  bed  of  the  river  itself.  Nearer 
its  mouth,  there  is  yet  a  third  descent,  consisting  of  a  brake  of 
canes  and  reeds.  The  actual  stream  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  flows 
between  these  banks,  is  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
varies  from  six  to  four  feet  in  depth.  Where  it  is  widest,  the 
bottom  is  mud;  where  narrowest,  rock  or  sand*.  Of  these 
terraces  the  only  one,  probably,  which  is  continuous  through 
its  whole  course,  is  that  of  the  jungle.  The  canes  and  reeds 
higher  up  the  stream  cease  to  form  a  continuous  brake.  The 
argillaceous  hills  on  the  eastern  side  approach  so  near  the 
river,  that  they  probably  occupy  the  place  of  the  highest 
terrace  of  agnus-castus  on  the  west.  But  the  long  line  of  the 
jungle  never  ceases,  and,  as  the  valley  contracts  in  its  upper 
channel,  sometimes  extends  across  its  whole  width'. 

1.  The  course  of  the  river,  thus  diversified,  is  confined  between 
the  two  ranges  of  hills,  which,  like  those  of  the  Nile-  pj^  ^ 
valley,  extend  with  more  or  less  regularity  along  the  Abel  Shit- 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba.  In  most  parts  of  the  Jordan,  the  plain  thus  enclosed 
is  not  more  than  eight  miles  in  breadth,  but  immediately  above 
the  Dead  Sea  the  mountains  on  each  side  retire,  leaving  a 

1  Lynch,  284.         '  Ntvbold,  Jonnua  of  R.  A1.80C  xri  21.  '  Ljiioh,  228. 
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Inczier  plani  tfaai  nsuI:  probo&Ij  a  «&3taBce  €i  more  than 
tv^elve  tiitT*^  acrui»  Iz'jql  ran^  te  ^^ng?-  It  is  this  plam  which 
becooLes  cinf  scene  ot  the  m£sx  grear  cveits  in  the  histoiy  of  the 

nrer :  ami  ic  is  ibrtonaCelj  that  of  which  the  physical 
attfa»  fiauazres  are  Ihsst  known  to   traTeOers.      We   must 

fmA5rTni»  the  T:flraeiitg  hoet  taemraped  on  its  eastern 
Sile.  The  puiee  is  so  minir&elT  speeiliedr  that  it  maj  be  fixed 
in  sphe  of  the  cbticnritj  which,  still  rests  on  the  farther  bank  of 
tiie  Jordan^  It  wa^  in  the  ^  liesaart-pLiins  **  of  Moab,  so  called, 
probablj,  in  ctjntraitTSTirntticn  to  the  cnhiiated  ^  fields  **  on  the 
table-land  abo^e.  It  was  in  the  k)n^  belt  of  acacia  grores 
{jthittim)  which,  on  the  eastern  as  on  the  west^n  side  of  the 
Jordan,  mark  with  a  line  of  Terdure  the  a|ipcr  tenaces  of  the 
Tallej.  These  groTes  indicate  at  once  the  issue  of  the  springs 
from  the  roots  of  the  eastern  hills'^  and  the  truncal  climate  to 
which  the  Israelites  had  now  descended,  and  which  bron^t 
them  nn'ler  these  wild  and  thomj  shades — probaUj  for  the 
first  time  since  ther  had  left  them  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 
Their  tents  were  pitched  ^  from  Abel^Shittim  on  the  north  to 
Beth*Jeshimoth  on  the  south';^  firom  the  *  meadow**  which 
marked  the  limit  of  those  ^  groves,*  to  the  *  hamlet '  or  '  hoose* ' 
which  stood  in  the  '  waste '  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Tbej  looked  straight  across  the  Jordan  to  the  green  spot  of 
Jericho*  on  the  western  bank.      High  above  them  rose  the 


>  la  I>eiil.i.l,  tte  Moeor  t^hil 

vonk  of  Horn*  u  deaeribed  m  ''oa  tlie 
'oUmt'  nde  Jordan  in  tte  viUeneM,  in 
Um  'd««rt'  'before'  tbe  [tea  oT) 
<  We«rli,'  between  Panu  And  Tophel,  nod 
UV4U1,  nod  Huerotb  (LXX  AiX^),  nod 
I>ixnh*b  (Ktvrmxf^tt^—^P^ttal  gold  "). 
The  dtffieolty  here  Sa,  Umi  wherens  the 
expreMion,  ^'ontiie  'other*  aide /cmiais" 
eonfiruMd  by  i.  6,  (*<on  the  'other'  nde 
J<ml<M  m  the  land  of  Moab,")  fixea  the 
aeene  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sen,  nil 
the  other  loonlitiea  indicnt«i  nre  in  the 
Ambnh,  aooth  of  the  Dend  Sen.  Heag- 
•teoberg*a  expUnntioo,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Bobinaoo,  IL  000,  ool/  emdea  the  difli- 
eoltj. 

'  Tbene  aprinp  nnd  roota  of  the  enatem 
hUlanre  deaifonted  aa  "Aahdoth'Piafnh," 
"the  iaanloga  ibrth  of  Piignh."  Sea 
Appendix. 


of  the 


'  KaMh.  TTTTJI    49. 

«  JM-Skittim  4 ' 

"  AbtK^^ia  de«7ibed  bj  Joeephoa  na 
atiU  exktiag  in  hia  time  oa  the  ipoi,  ea* 
boaoiaed  in  pafana,  ni  the  diatnaoeof  auc 
milea  or  mure  ^60  atadin)  from  tha 
Jordan.  (Ank  IT.  TiiL  1  ;  Y.  L  1.)  Pba- 
aiUj  it  ia  the  aniM  na  mpotmn  oaee  or 
twieein  the  Jewiah  vnr.  (BelL  Jnd.  IL 
xiii.2;  IV.  Tii.6.) 

•  Beih-Jeahimoth  ia  the  "houae  of  tha 
wnate."  Ita  aoothem  poaitioa  ia  fixed 
by  the  place  which  it  hoHa  in  the  cna- 
memtion  of  the  towna  of  Benben  ( Joehnn 
xiiL  20).  Gompnre  Joaephaa»  BeU.  Jnd. 
IV.  TiL  6. 

•  "  'On'  or  'nbore'  Jordnn  'of 
Jerioho."  So  thia  loveat  atnge  of  tha 
river  aeema  to  hnTa  been  onlled.  (Nunh. 
xxii.  1.) 
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mountains  to  which  their  descendants  gave  the  name  of 
**  Abarim," — *  those  on  the  further  side/  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
valley,  on  whose  tops  they  had  so  long  sojourned  in  their  long 
struggle  with  the  Amorites  of  Heshbon. 

From  these  lofty  summits  were  unfolded  two  successive 
views*,  of  the  valley  below,  of  the  camp,  of  the  opposite  hills — 
awakening  thoughts  most  diverse  to  the  two  seers,  but  of  almost 
equal  interest  to  future  times.  From  the  "  high  places' "  there 
dedicated  to  Baal,  from  the  *  bare  hill*  *  on  "  the  top  of  the 
rocks,"  and  lastly,  from  the  cultivated*  "  field "  of  yjew  from 
Zophim,  on  "  the  top  of  Pisgah,"  "  from  the  top  of  ^^^"fs^ 
Peor,  that  looketh  *  on  the  face  of  the  waste*,'  **  the  Assyrian 
Prophet,  with  the  King  of  Moab  by  his  side,  looked  over  the 
wide  prospect : — 

"  He  iratoh'd,  till  morning's  ray 

On  lake  and  meadoir  lay, 
And  willow-shaded  streamed  that  silent  sweep 

Amid  their  banner'd  lines, 

Where,  by  their  sereral  signs. 
The  desert- wearied  tribes  in  si^t  of  Canaan  sleep.** 

He  saw  in  that  vast  encampment  amongst  the  acacia  groves, 
**  how  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  O 
Israel."  Like  the  watercourses  of  the  mountains,  like  gardens 
by  the  side  of  his  own  great  river  Euphrates',  with  The  View  of 
their  aromatic  shrubs,  and  their  wide-spreading  cedars  Balaam. 
— the  lines  of  the  camp  were  spread  out  before  him.  Ephraim 
was  there  with  "  the  strength  of  the  *  wild  bull '  "  of  the  north  ; 
Judah,  "couching,  like  the  lion'*   of  the  south;  **a  people 


'  The  acoonnt  of  these  Tiews  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  chapter. 
Bnt  the  historical  connection  will  be  best 
understood  by  their  introduction  here. 

3  **£amoth,''  Numb.  xxii.  41. 

»  "iSEA<^**  (rendered  **high  place*') 
Numb.  xxiiL  8,  9. 

«  "SWeA,**  Numb,  xxiii.  14. 

*  Numb.  TTJii.  28. 

•  Probably  few  readers  of  **  The  Chris- 
tian Tear**  enter  into  the  accurate  learn- 
ing displayed  in  these  lines.  The  *  *  lake  *' 
and  '* meadow**  have  been  sufficiently 
explained  in  what  has  just  been  said. 
The  ** willows*'  abound  in  the  WAdy 
Bbni-Hammid  on  the  8.  B.  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (DeSaulcy,  L  827,  487),  which 


is  probably  "the  'torrent*  of  the  wil- 
lows,*' described  in  Isa.  xr.  7|  as  on  the 
borders  of  Moab.  The  stream  which, 
under  a  somewhat  similar  climate,  falls 
into  the  lake  of  Genesareth  from  the  WAdy 
Hymam,  is  exactly  of  this  character. 

7  Numb.  xxiY.  6.  The  words  **the 
river,*'  *' Aa-nahar,**  with  the  allusion  to 
the  aromatic  plants  (translated  aloes)  and 
the  cedars  on  the  water-side, — neither  of 
them  images  drawn  from  the  scene  before 
him, — show  that  he  is  thinking  of  his 
own  country.  There  is  the  same  com- 
parison of  Assyria  to  the  cedar,  by  the 
river-gide  of  the  Tigris,  in  Ezekiel 
xxxi.  4. 
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dwelling  alone,"  yet  a  mighty  nation — "  who  can  count  the  dust 
of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel  ?  '*  He 
looked  round  from  his  high  post  over  the  table-lands  of  Moab\ 
to  the  line  of  mountains  stretching  away  to  Edom,  on  the 
south' — over  the  high  platform  of  the  Desert  beyond  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  dwelt  the  tribe  of  Amalek',  then  ''first  of  the 
nations  " — over  the  Kenite,  not  yet  removed  from  his  clefts  in 
the  rocks  of  En-gedi*,  full  in  front  of  the  Prophet's  view.  And 
for  each  his  dirge  of  lamentation  went  up ;  till  at  the  thought 
of  his  own  distant  land  of  *'  Asshur  " — of  the  land  beyond  the 
Euphrates' — of  the  dim  vision  of  ships  coming  from  the  Western 
sea  which  lay  behind  the  hills  of  Palestine,  '*  to  afflict  Asshur 
and  to  afflict  Eber  " — he  burst  into  the  bitter  cry,  "  Alas,  who 
shall  live  when  God  doeth  this  ! "  and  he  rose  up,  and  returned 
to  his  place. 

The  view  of  Balaam  from  the  top  of  Pisgah  and  of  Peor  is 
the  first  of  those  which  have  made  the  name  celebrated.  But 
it  is  the  second  view,  which  within  so  short  a  time  succeeded  to 
it,  whilst  Israel  was  still  encamped  in  the  acacia  groves,  that 
has  become  a  proverb  throughout  the  world.  To  these  same 
The  View  of  mountains  of  Abarim*,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  to  a 
Moms.  high-place  dedicated  to  the  heathen  Nebo,  as  Balaam's 
standing-place  had  been  consecrated  to  Peor,  "  Moses  went  up 
from  the  '  desert-plain '  of  Moab  .  .  .  over  against  Jericho'.** 
In  the  long  line  of  those  eastern  mountains,  which,  so  constantly 
meet  the  view  of  the  traveller  in  all  the  western  parts  of 
Palestine,  the  eye  vainly  strives  to  discern  any  point  emerging 
from  this  horizontal  platform,  which  may  be  fixed  as  the  top  of 
Nebo.  Nothing  but  a  fuller  description  than  has  ever  yet  been 
given  of  these  regions,  can  determine  the  spot  where  the  great 
lawgiver  and  leader  of  his  people  looked  down  upon  their 


*  Nnmb.  xzir.  17. 
«  Ibid.  18. 

»  Ibid.  20. 
«  Ibid.  21. 

•  Ibid.  22,  24.  *'A«hur"  of  course 
is  Aasjm.  **Eber**  in  the  "people 
beyond  the  Euphrates."  •*ChiU%m'  ii 
the  west,  repreeeoted  by  the  island  of 
Cypma — the  only  iaUnd  yiaible  fh>in  the 
heights  of  Sjiia.    On  a  elear  erening  at 


aimset  it  is  risible  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  wide  sea,"  from  the  range  of  Leba- 
non abore  the  sooroes  of  the  Zahiany. 
(Forest  s  Narrative  in  Joumal  of  American 
Oriental  Society,  iL  245.)  See  Chapter 
XII. 

*  It  must  hare  been  the  name  of  the 
whole  eastern  range.  See  Nnmb.  zzi 
11,  and  xxziii  44,  47. 

^  Dent,  xxziy.  1. 
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embattled  ranks,  and  over  the  '^  land  which  he  was  to  see  with 
his  eyes,  bnt  was  not  to  go  in  thither/'  But  the  general  account 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  place  intended  is  some  elevation  imme- 
diately above  the  last  stage  of  the  Jordan*.  Northward,  his  eye 
turned  to  "  all  the  land  of  Gilead,'*  continuing  the  same  eastern 
barrier  as  that  on  which  himself  stood,  till  it  ended,  far  beyond 
his  sight,  in  Dan.  Westward,  there  were  on  the  northern 
horizon,  the  distant  hills  of  **  all  Naphtali."  Coming  nearer, 
was  "  the  land  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh."  Immediately 
opposite,  was  "  all  the  land  of  Judah ; "  beyond  which,  though 
unseen,  lay  "  the  utmost  sea  "  and  the  Desert  of  "  the  south," 
— Jerusalem*  itself,  in  all  probability,  distinctly  visible  through 
the  opening  of  the  descent  to  Jericho.  These  were  the  four 
great  masses  of  the  future  inheritance  of  his  people,  on  which 
the  narrative  fixes  our  attention.  Immediately  below  him  was 
the  '  round '  of  the  plain  of  Jericho,  with  its  oasis  of  palm-trees, 
and  far  away  on  his  left  though  hardly  visible,  the  last  inhabited 
spot  before  the  great  Desert — "  Zoar*."  It  was  a  view,  doubt- 
less, which  in  its  full  extent  was  to  be  imagined  rather  than 
actually  seen.  In  this  respect  the  Pisgah-prospect  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  all  the  prophetic  visions  of  the  Sacred  writings. 
The  foreground  of  the  picture  alone  was  clearly  discernible; 
its  dim  distances  were  to  be  supplied  by  what  was  beyond, 
though  suggested  by  what  was  within,  the  range  of  the  actual 
prospect  of  the  seer.  But  between  him  and  that  *'  good  land  ** 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  intervened.  ''  So  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord."  In  language  less  simple,  but  hardly 
less  touching,  the  Jewish  historian  adds — ''  As  he  was  bidding 


^  No  name  like  Piigah  ii  noir  known 
on  the  eastern  side  ;  but  Jerome  expressly 
asserts  that  it  was  familiar  to  the  tra* 
Tellers  of  his  day  (De  loc.  Heb.,  too. 
Abaritn)  and  that  Nebo  was  pointed  ont 
six  miles  from  Hesbon  {lb,  voc  Naban), 
Burckhardt  in  traTelling  through  the 
country  selected  Qebel  Attaroas,  appa- 
rently from  its  conspicuous  position,  as 
the  most  likely  spot.  *' There  is,"  he 
says,  **a  large  heap  of  stones  on  the 
summit,  OTershaded  by  a  wild  pistachio 
tree.**  He  also  describes  the  mountain 
'* as  rery  barren,**  and  "with  an  uneren 


pliuB  on  the  top.**  But  hegiyes  no  details 
by  which  to  judge  of  its  general  appear- 
ance, nor  the  slightest  indication  of  the 
Tiew  from  the  top.  (Travels  in  Syria, 
i.  p.  372.)  It  is  true  that  this  is  not 
strictly  **  over  against  Jericho,'*  but  this 
objection  would  not  be  fatal  if  the  spot 
were  otherwise  appropriate. 

*  So  large  a  portion  of  these  moun- 
tains is  yisible  from  Jerusalem,  that 
Jerusalem  must  in  turn  be  visible  from 
most  of  their  summits. 

'  I  have  dwelt  on  the  points  expressly 
mentioned  in  Deut  xxxiv.  1 — 8. 
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£Burewell  to  Eleazer  and  Joshna,  whilst  he  was  yet  talking  with 
them,  a  cloud  suddenly  stood  over  him,  and  he  vanished*  in  a 
ravine.'*     "  He  died  in  the  mount  whither  he  had  gone  up,  and 
he  was  gathered  unto  his  people,  as  Aaron  his  brother  had  died 
on  Mount  Hor,  and  was  gathered  to  his  people."     His  tomb. 
Burial-        however,  was  not,  like  Aaron's,  on  the  high  mountain 
pUoe  of       summit,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  for  future  ages.     '*  He 
**^         died  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  he  buried  him  in  a  '  ravine  '  in  the  land  of  Moab 
before  Bethpeor,  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto 
this  day."    In  a  ravine  before  Bethpeor, — that  is,  in  front  of 
the  height  from  which  Balaam's  last    prophecy    had    been 
delivered;    and  so,  doubtless,  somewhere  in  the   gorges*  of 
Pisgah.     But  beyond  this,  "  no  man  knew."     It  is  the  first 
instance  on  record  of  the  providential  obliteration — so  remark- 
ably exemplified  afterwards  in  the  Gospel  history — of  the  "  holy 
places  "  of  Palestine ;  the  providential  safeguard  against  their 
elevation  to  a  sanctity  which  might  endanger  the  real  holiness 
of  the  history  and  religion  which  they  served  to  commemorate. 
It  is  curious  that,  in  spite  of  the  mystery  in  which  the  grave  of 
Moses  was  thus  enveloped,  a  traditional  sanctuary  has  arisen, 
not  indeed  on  Mount  Pisgah,  but  on  a  height  immediately  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Dead  Sea — a  rude  mosque,  which  is 
reverenced  by  the  Mussulman  world,  as  covering  the  tomb  of 
*'  the  Prophet  Moses*."     It  is  so  sacred,  that,  lonely  as  its 
situation  is,  its  entrance  is  rigidly  barred  against  unbelievers, 
and  its  votaries  are   so  numerous  that  the    authorities    of 
Jerusalem  have,  by  a  stroke  of  policy,  fixed  the  days  of  the 
pilgrimage  thither  at  the  same  time  as  the  Greek  Easter ;  so 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  Jerusalem  might,  it  was  feared, 
be  in  danger  of  a  surprise  from  the  influx  of  Christian  pilgrims, 
a  body  of  Mussulman  pilgrims  might  be  on  the  spot  to  defend 
the  Holy  City. 


'  Joaephus,  Ant.  IV.  viiL  48. 

*  Sach  a  *  raviQe '  U  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Bamoth,  or  the  high  pUoes 
near  Piagah,  in  Numb.  xxL  20. 

s  NebiMoon ;  tee  De  Saulcy,  li.  73. 
Van  Egmont  (i.  845)  ipeaksof  this  tomb^ 
aa  of  a  modwn  Mnsanlman  mint.  Bat 
the  prefix  of  **Nebi'*  ia  nearly  coneloaiTe 


in  &ronr  of  its  being  intended  for  the 
grare  of  Ifoaea.  There  hare  been  no 
**  Propheto  "  since  the  death  of  Kabomet. 
Snch  is  also  the  opinion  of  Jelal-ed-din 
(p.  390).  *<Haid  bj,"  he  aocnimtdy 
notioesi  **is  a  red-sand  monnd  bj  the 
road  side.**  There  is  another  grare  uf 
Hoses  near  Hams  (Sohwarse,  64). 
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From  the  heights  of  Pisgah  we  descend  again  to  the  encamp- 
ment in  the  groves  which  had  just  witnessed  the  licentious  rites 
of  Midian*.  And  now  the  day  was  come  for  the  greatest  crisis 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  paamge  of 
They  were  to  "  pass  over  the  Jordan,  to  go  in  and  ^«  Jordan, 
possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  their  God  gave  them  to 
possess  it*."  For  the  first  time,  they  descended  from  the  upper 
terraces  of  the  valley — "  they  removed  from  the  *  acacia 
groves,* " — and  "  came  to  the  Jordan,  and  lodged'  there  before 
they  passed  over."  The  exact  spot  is  unknown ;  it  certainly 
cannot  be  that  which  the  Greek  tradition  has  fixed,  where  the 
eastern  banks  are  sheer  precipices,  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high. 
Probably  it  was  either  immediately  above  or  below,  where  the 
cliffs  break  away ;  above,  at  the  fords,  or  below,  where  the  river 
assumes  the  tamer  character  which  has  been  before  described, 
on  its  exit  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Wherever  was  the  point,  however, 
it  must  have  been  the  largest  river  that  they  had  seen  since  they 
left  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  size  of  the  stream,  too,  must 
have  been  more  conspicuous,  if  we  take  to  the  full  the  expression 
of  the  historian,  that  the  Jordan  was  then  in  a  state  of  flood — 
"  overflowing  all  his  banks  at  the  time  of  the  barley  harvest." 
It  was  the  same  phenomenon  which  is  described  again  in 
David's  reign,  when  the  adventurous  Gadites  passed  the  stream 
— "  in  the  first  month,  when  it  had  overflowed  all  its  The  Inun- 
banks\"  The  time  of  the  year,  which  must  have  Nation. 
corresponded  to  our  April  or  May,  is  the  same  as  that  when  it  is 
usually  visited  by  travellers ;  and  as  no  extensive  inimdation  has 


*  Numb.  xxr.  1. 

'  Joflh.  i.  11. 

'  Joeh.  iii.  1. 

<  1  Glir.  xiL  15.  The  time  is  fixed  by 
the  ''first  month,"  the  bftrley-hairest, 
and  "four  days  before  the  Passover.*' 
(Comp.  Josh.  iv.  19,  and  ▼.  10.)  The 
English  expedition  down  the  Jordan 
speaks  of  the  flood  in  winter  as  extending 
for  the  width  of  half  a  mile.  (Journal  of 
Geological  Society,  xviii.  116.)  The 
question  of  the  flood  is  well  stated  by 
Captain  Newbold,  who  thinks  that  it 
never  has  risen  in  historical  times  above 
the  lowest  of  the  present  terraces  ;  but 
describes  "  the  northern  end  of  the  whole 
▼alley  as  spread  with  a  soft  black  alln- 


▼inm,  like  that  of  the  Nile.  .  .  .  The 
venerable  trees  and  thick  bnshes  which 
now  occupy  the  wider  channel,  show  that 
a  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since 
the  Jordan  filled  it  as  a  current.  It  is 
subject  to  sudden  rises  from  violent  and 
sudden  rains  in  the  mountains  around  its 
sources,  and  in  the  Hanr&n  and  eastern 
mountains,  south  of  Tiberias,  the  drainage 
of  which  is  conveyed  to  the  Jordan  by  the 
Hieromax  and  Jabbok,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  passage  of  the  river  below  the 
embouchure  of  these  two  streams  is  al- 
ways  uncertain  and  dangerous,  especially 
for  troops.  .  .  .  Above,  the  two  upper 
lakes  act  as  regulators.'*  (Journal  As. 
Soc  24.) 
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erer  heeaa.  witnessed  br  them,  h  is  |»olMdife  thut  the  utmost  that 
can  be  here  implied  is  the  rise  of  the  Trrer  to  the  tc^  of  the 
lowest  of  its  terraces,  that,  namely,  nHiich  is  occupied  bj  the 
jan;:;le ;  and  the  diJSerence  between  this  increase  and  what  is 
now  witnessed  maj  be  either  from  the  rirer  baring  worn  a 
deeper  channel,  or  from  the  greater  &11  of  rain  in  eartier  times, 
or  from  both  caoses  combined.     That  it  coold  not  have  heest 
more  than  this  is  implied  both  by  the  doable  passage'  of  the 
spies  four  days  before,  and  bj  the  subsequent  passage  of  the 
Gadites  under  the  same  drcnmstances  in  the  time  of  DaTid. 
That  some  change  has  taken  place  is  slightly  confirmed  bj 
two  facts  still  observable ;  First,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  djke 
have  been  observed  at  the  issue  of  the  river  fri>m  the  soothnm 
end  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias'.    Secondly,  whereas  it  would  appear 
in  ancient  times  that  the  fords  of  the  river  were  few  and  well 
marked,  it  seems  that  there  are  now  many  hundreds  of  places, 
where  a  passage  can  be  made  over  the  rocks  in  the  channel 
without  wetting  the  feet*. 

On  the  broken  edge  of  the  river — so  the  scene  iriuch  foUoira 
*«^^  .  is  placed  before  us  by  the  narrative — the  band  of 
up  of  Um  priests  stood  with  the  ark  upon  their  shoulders.  At 
^^'^^^'  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile*  in  the  rear,  stood  the  great 

mass  of  the  army.  Suddenly  the  full  bed  of  the  Jordan  was 
dried  before  them.  High  up  the  river — **  very  far  " — "  in  Adam, 
the  city  which  is  beside  ZaretanV*— that  is,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  thirty  miles  from  the  place  of  the  Israelite  encampment, 
**  the  waters  which  *  rushed*  down  fitMn  above,"  from  the  Sea  of 
(Jalilee,  stood,  and  rose  up  in  a  barrier*;  and  "  those  that  came 
down  towards  the  sea  of  the  *  Desert,*  the  salt  sea,  failed  and 
were  cut  off."     The  scene  presented  to  us,  therefore,  is  of  the 


I  J(«h.  ii.  1,  23. 

*  Linht'i  Travels,  p.  206. 

■  Jn<l«.  lil.  28  ;  tU.  24 ;  xU.  6  ;  Moly 
D«ui,  p.  115,  in  WiUUmi*t  acooont  of  th« 
Jon)  AH,  iui(l«r  Palestitu  (Smith*!  Diet  of 
atH)g.,  p.  621). 

*  Two  thouMod  eubito.     Joth.  iii.  4. 

*  The  city  of  **  AcUm  **  It  odIj  luuned 
hero.  Bui  the  siiuation  of  Zarttan  ii 
flxo  1  by  A  oompArisoo  with  1  Kingi  Tii 
4e,  io  ht?«  bMo  nc«r  Saoooih  %i  ih« 
ford  of  Um  rirer  iimt  Um  moaUt  of  Uie 
Jabbok.     Nor  la  UiU  allcnd  by  ih«  nib- 


■iitatton  of  ^'KizJAUiianiii'*  in  t^ 
LXX,  which  in  thia  place  is  poonhly  tbe 
mm«  M  '*  KiijmUudm,**  JodL  xiiL  19. 

*  The  word  here  ued,  "  Ned,**  Is  cmij 
naed  of  ''wmter"  wiUi  regard  to  tb* 
Jordan  here ;  and  of  Uie  warea  <d  the  laa 
poetically.  (Pa.  xxxiiL  7,  Pli.  IxxruL 
IS,  Bxod.  XT.  8.)  The  appearance  of  tka 
drying  np  of  the  Jordan  aeema  to  be  de> 
■ctib^  by  Aniooinaa  Bfartyr  in  the  aixth 
century,  aa  if  it  oeciui^  yearly  at  the 
riait  of  the  pilgrima.  See  also  King^a 
MorseU  of  Oritidsa,  L  p.  S81. 
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river-bed  dried  up  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach — an  image  which,  however  it  may  be  explained,  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind,  to  avoid  a  confused  notion  which  is 
often  formed  from  a  supposed  parallel  with  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Then  "  they  came  up  out  of"  the  deep  channel  of 
the  Jordan,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the  '  desert-plains ' 
which  immediately  succeed  on  its  western  side  to  the  lines  of 
vegetation  that  accompany  the  course  of  the  river. 

2.  The  first  stage  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  which  now 
follows,  cannot  be  imderstood  without  fiilly  repre- 
senting the  situation  of  Jebicho,  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Palestine,  the  capital,  as  it  may  be  called, 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  only  important  city  in  its 
whole  course.  That  importance  is  derived  from  two  causes. 
First,  it  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  main  passes  from  this 
valley  into  the  interior  of  Palestine,  the  one  branching  off  to 
the  south-west  towards  Olivet,  which  commands  the  approach 
to  Jerusalem ;  the  other  to  the  north-east,  towards  Michmash, 
which  commands  the  approach  to  Ai  and  BetheP.  It  was  thus 
the  key — the  "  Chiavenna  *' — of  Palestine  to  any  invader  from 
this  quarter.  Secondly,  it  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  one,  if  not 
two,  of  those  copious  streams  which,  as  we  have  seen,  form  the 
chief  sources  of  such  fertility  as  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  con- 
tains. The  usual,  that  is  the  south-western,  approach  to 
Jericho  exhibits  this  in  the  most  striking  form.  After 
traversing  for  six  hours  the  almost  total  desolation  which 
marks  the  long  descent  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan — over  bare  limestone  hills — the  eye  is  suddenly  caught 
by  the  sight  of  a  thread  of  verdure  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glen, 
the  most  romantic  in  the  whole  of  Palestine,  almost  recalling 
by  its  depth  and  narrowness  the  defile  of  the  Stk  on  the 
approach  to  Petra.  This  green  thread  is  the  course  of  the 
torrent  now  called  Kelt,  possibly  the  ancient  Cherith*,  and,  if 


1  See  CUpter  lY.  in  the  Widy  Alia9  soatb  of  Mabftiuuin, 

'  1  Kingi  xvii.  3.      Bobinson,  B.  B.  opposite   BethahAn.      (Comp.  Irbj  and 

ToL  ii  p.   288.     There  are  two  other  Manglei,  p.  805 ;  Sohwarxe,  51.)    But,  if 

oUimaots  to  the  honour  of  the  Cherith.  the  irord  *'  before"  can  be  taken  in  the 

If  **  before/*  in  1  Kingi  xrii.  3,  retains  sense  of  *' towards,**  then  the  choice  may 

hs  usual  signification  of  **  east,**  then  the  still  lie  between  the  Widj  Kelt  and  the 

most  probable  diemorial  of  the  Cherith  is  *  Ain   Fasael,  at  some  distance  north  of 
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Jericho,  during  the  various  stages  of  its  existence,  its  long 
prosperity  and  grandeur. 

Beautiful  as  the  spot  is  now  in  utter  neglect,  it  must  have 
been  far  more   so  when   it  was  first  seen  by  the 

View  of 

Israelite  host  at  Qilgal.  Gilgal — ^the  rising  ground*  jericho  at 
where,  at  Joshua's  command,  they  "  rolled  '*  away  the  ^  **™®  ^^ 
reproach  of  their  uncircumcision  —  was  about  five 
miles  distant  from  the  river  banks ;  at  the  eastern  outskirts, 
therefore,  of  the  great  forest.  Jericho  itself  stood  at  its  western 
extremity,  immediately  where  the  springs  issue  from  the  hills. 
From  that  scene  of  their  earliest  settlement  in  Palestine,  they 
looked  out  over  the  intervening  forest  to  what  was  to  be  the 
first  prize  of  the  conquest.  The  forest  itself  did  not  then  con- 
sist, as  now,  merely  of  the  picturesque  thorn,  but  was  a  vast 
grove  of  majestic  palms,  nearly  three  miles  broad,  and  eight 
miles  long.  At  Jericho,  even  the  solitary  relic  of  the  palm- 
forest* — seen  as  late  as  1838 — ^has  now  disappeared.  But  as 
Joshua  witnessed  it,  it  must  have  recalled  to  him  the  mag- 
nificent palm-groves  of  Egypt,  such  as  may  now  be  seen 
stretching  along  the  shores  of  the  Nile  at.  Memphis.  Amidst 
this  forest — as  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  case  even  now — 
would  have  been  seen,  stretching  through  its  open  spaces, 
fields  of  ripe  com  ;  for  it  was  "  the  time  of  the  barley  harvest," 
and  on  the  morrow  after  the  passover,  they  ate  for  the  first 
time  '*  of  the  old  com  of  the  land  and  parched  com  in  the  self- 
same day*."  Above  the  topmost  trees  would  be  seen  the  high 
walls  and  towers  of  the  city,  which  from  that  grove  derived  its 
proud  name,  "  Jericho,  the  city  of  palms,"  "  high,  and  fenced  up 
to  heaven  " — ^the  walls  over  which  the  spies  had  been  let  down, 
and  which  were  now  to  fall  before  their  victorious  countrymen. 
Behind  the  city  rose  the  jagged  range  of  the  white  limestone 
mountains  of  Judcea,  here  presenting  one  of  the  few  varied  and 
beautiful  outlines  that  can  be  seen  amongst  the  southern  hills 
of  Palestine.  This  range  is  "the  mountain*"  to  which  the 
spies  had  fled,  whilst  their  pursuers  vainly  sought  them  on  the 

1  Joeh.  ▼.  3 ;  the  ''hiU''  (gibeah)  is  itself, 

probably  one  of   the  argiilaoeoas   hilla  *  See  Chap.  II.  p.  142. 

which  form  the  highest  terrace  of  the  '  Josh.  v.  11. 

Jordan,  or  the  rising  ground  in  the  forest  *  Joeh.  ii.  22. 
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way  to  the  Jordan ;  there  they  had  been  concealed,  doubtless 
in  the  caverns  with  which  the  side  of  the  monntain  is  per* 
forated,  the  same  which  in  later  ages  afforded  shelter  to  the 
hermits  who  there  took  np  their  abode,  in  the  belief  that  this 
was  the  monntain  of  the  Forty  Days'  Fast  of  the  Temptation — 
the  **  Qnarantania,"  from  iriiich  it  still  derives  its  name. 

The  same  causes  which  made  Jericho  of  snch  importance  in 
this  first  stage  of  the  Hebrew  conquest,  would  also  render 
necessary  its  complete  destruction,  with  the  curse  on  its  re- 
builder.    A  place  of  such  strength  was  not  to  be  left  to  be 

occupied  by  any  hostile  force  that  mi^t  take 
tlhetimeof  possession  of  it.  But,  again,  these  same  causes 
*^^^^^      occasioned  its  successive  restorations,  which  exceed, 

probably,  those  of  any  other  city  in  Palestine, 
except  Jerusalem.  First,  although  the  actual  site  of  Jericho 
long  lay  desolate,  yet  Gilgal,  the  scene  of  their  first  encamp* 
ment,  not  two  miles  distant*,  which  enjoyed  the  same 
general  advantages  of  the  shade  and  the  streams  of  the  noble 
forest,  became  the  first  regular  settlement  of  IsraeP.  The 
ground  of  Gilgal  was  the  first  that  was  pronounced  *'  holy*.'* 
On  its  hill,  during  the  long  wars  in  the  interior  of  Palestine, 
the  Tabernacle  remained,  till  it  found  its  resting-place  in 
Shiloh\  And  in  those  sacred  groves  were  celebrated,  in  later 
times,  the  solemn  assemblies  of  Samuel  and  of  SauP,  and  of 
David  on  his  return  from  exile*.  But  Jaicho  itself,  in  the 
reign  of  Ahab',  if  not  before,  rose  from  its  ruins.  A  school  of 
prophets'  gathered  round  the  spot  almost  immediately,  and 
in  the  glimpses  of  their  history  we  catch  the  same  natural 
features  with  which  the  story  of  the  first  capture  has  already 
made  us  familiar.    Elijah  and  Elisha  came  to  it  fix>m  Bethel*, 


1  For  the  relatire  mtofttion  of  Jericbo 
and  Gilgal,  tee  Job,  Ant.  V.  L  4 ;  BelL 
Jnd.  IV.  TuL  2. 

s  Ewald  ((^eschichte  2nd  edit.  ii.  818) 
well  oomparefl  this  ri«6  of  the  fint 
Xjiraelite  aettlement  out  of  the  rude 
meniuriaU  of  the  panage,  with  the  analo- 
gooi  r'lm  of  Cairo  firom  Fostat— the  tent 
of  Arnroo. 

■  Josh.  T.  15. 

*  Josh.  xriiL  1. 

•  1  Sam.  Til  16;  x.  8  ;  xL  14,  15 ; 
xiiL7,0;  XT.  S3. 


•  2  8am.  xix.  15,  40. 
7  1  Kings  xri  84. 

•  2  Kingi  ii  5. 

•  2  Kingi  ii.  2,  4.  If  the  reading  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  **  thej  wtni  dcm,**  ia 
right,  then  the  QS^  ipoken  of  in  iL  1, 
cannot  be  that  near  Jericho  ;  and  another 
Giigal  must  he  Mraght  in  the  monn* 
tains  north-west  of  Bethel ;  where  tome 
snch  place  is  indicated  by  the  ancient 
Ganaanite  kingdom  of  the  "  nations  of 
CHfffol,*'  between  Dor  and  Tinah  (Josh. 
xiL  33),  and  where  a  moden 
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down  the  same  pass  by  the  valley  of  Ai  that  in  other  times  was 
the  route  of  invading  armies  into  the  interior  of  Palestine. 
From  Jericho,  "  they  two  went  on  "  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
whilst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  stood  on  the  upper  terraces, 
*'afar  off;"  and  there,  nearly  at  the  same  spot  where  Moses 
had  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  Elijah  also  was 
withdrawn — as  the  prophets  imagined  (carried  away)  to  "  one 
of  the  mountains,''  or  "  one  of  the  *  ravines  **,"  which  line  the 
eastern  wilderness,  into  which  they  knew  he  had  retired. 
Next,  in  the  same  vicinity,  occur  the  several  scenes  of  which 
Elisha  is  the  main  figure.  The  spring  whose  "  waters  "  he 
"  healed,"  is  probably  that  which  now  bears  his  name.  He, 
too,  "  went  up  "  the  ascent  through  the  pass  to  Bethel,  where, 
in  the  forest  now  destroyed,  lurked  the  two  she-bears*.  In  his 
dwelling  on  the  rising  swell*  near  Gilgal,  he  received  the  visit 
of  Naaman,  who  from  thence  "  went  down  "  to  the  Jordan, 
murmuring  at  the  contrast  of  its  turbid  "  waters "  with  the 
clear  "  rivers  "  of  his  native  Damascus\"  Into  the  jungle  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  descended  to  cut 
boughs  for  their  huts,  and  "  as  one  was  felling  a  beam  "  from 
the  branches  which  overhung  the  stream,  **  the  axe-head  fell 
into  the  water*." 

The  third  stage  in  the  history  of  Jericho  is  that  in  which  its 
palm-groves  and  gardens  of  balsam  were  given  by  Antony  to 
Cleopatra*.  They  were  first  farmed  for  her,  and  then  redeemed 
for  himself  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  made  this  one  of  his 
princely  residences,  in  which  he  was  living  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  It  was  this  Boman  Jericho  through  which  Christ 
passed  on  his  final  journey  to  Jerusalem;  passed  Jericho  in 
along  the  road  beside  which  stood  the  sycomore  the  time  of 
tree';  went  up  into  the  wild  dreary  mountains;  caught 
from  the  summit  of  the  pass  the  first  glimpse  of  the  line  of 


ezistfi,  called  JiljUia.  See  also  Deut. 
xi.  80.  But  the  LXX  read  ^k$oy, 
"they  came.*' 

^  2  Kings  ii.  16.  The  LXX  in  yerse  8, 
as  if  with  a  slightly  different  reading, 
renders  the  words  **on  dry  ground,*'  by 
4y  iffiit^i  '*^  the  wilderness." 

>  2  Kings  ii.  23,  24. 

»  2  Kings  V.  24.  The  word  "Ophel,'* 
translated     *'  tower,"    is    probably    a 


"swelling,"  and  in  every  place,  except 
this  and  Isa.  xxxii.  14,  where  this  is 
evidently  its  signification,  is  applied  to 
Ophel,  the  forUfied  hill  in  Jerusalem 
south  of  Moriah.    See  Appendix,  «.  v, 

<  2  Kings  V.  12,  14. 

»  2  Kings  vi.  2,  5. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  XV.  iv.  2. 

7  Luke  xix.  4.    See  Chapter  XIII. 
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trees  and  hoTises  on  the  «™™«^  of  OCwt ;  and  so 
waj  tlirough  the  kng  ascent,  the  scene  o£  ffis  om 
the  Good  Samaritan,  till  He  reached  Ae  fiiendlT 
aloft  on  the  mountain  side — the  Tillage  of  Bethanr. 

3.  Was  this  wilderness  of  Hb  last  appmach — 
a^k — the  same  as  that  which  witnessed  His  <i*Tii<>gt 
V.'^s  the  reach  of  the  Jordan,  which  Joshua  and  Hl^ak 
t:.e  same  as  that  which  was  consecrated  br  His  first 

P^^zjt  Tf^he  "*^  ^^  pabiic  ministzT  ?    It  is  difacnh  to 
;■  A  t^f     Bat  tlie  indications  of  the  nanatiTe  point  to 

f:irtLer  north  than  the  scene  which  the  traditioo  of 
U.*;   Greek   and    Latin    Cliorches — inflnenced,   doubtless. 


part,  br  tlie  c  >i* veni :  nee  c  f  a  spot  near  Jemsakm — has  selected 
'In  the  wilderness  of  Jud^a*," — "in  all  the  coimtzj  about 
Jordan,'^ — are  the  general  expressions  of  the  three  first 
Evaji::eli^t5,  wLich  would  applr  to  the  whole  of  the  sovthem 
va  J  y  of  the  Jordan.  St.  John,  howerer,  whh  greater  piecision, 
a^a  lr>,  ^*in  Beth-ahirc^  (the  hoose  of  passage)  hejfomd  Jordmm^^ 
which  seems  to  confine  **  the  wilderness ''  generallj  to  the 
eastern  bank,  and  the  special  locality  to  the  more 
ford',  near  Saccoth,  the  same  by  which  Jacob  had  crossed 
^laLauaim,  by  which  the  ^lidianites  endeaTonred  to 
in  their  fligbt  from  Gideun,  and  where  Jephthah  slew  the 
Ephraijnites\  That  it  was  this  more  northan  ^M>t  b  also 
confirmed  bv  the  mention  of  the  time  that  it  took  for  the  return 
from  tlie  Jonlan  to  Nazareth,  apparently  not  more  than  a  day, 
which  might  be  possible  from  Succoth,  bnt  would  certainly  not 


»  M^.tt.  uL  1  ;  i:*rk  L  5  ;  Loke  iil  C. 

*  John  L  2S^  ij'.  It  U  with  ci  d-vW- 
»Ue  b:e>«.tl  n  that  I  Ut  nrj  <r**8  -u 
th^  BAce  *'I>-''  .'rirx.'*  KW  the  il€*t 
U>.<.  'A.  P,  C.  E,  F.  G.  K,  U  M.  a  V. 

•a/t,  -*.  1-*  *.'."*  'n  Ll<  tl  .»•:  tii  *  r»*ii.Lp 
y-rri.',*'!  lu  "  *  ai  *t  al!  tl*t*  MSS-  '' 
tffX'^^*^  »*LrTa  ri  Arr*-7pa-t-a  .  Bat  c  n- 
■  ■*l*-r*rj  th'  ?T*";vt  in --  '.  '!tT  of  t'f  * 
^IteratioT.  't;-fa"  !".rt  -i  "li  t\\nj*' 
tAt'tlM  cniii[«nitiT  ./  n'ki  wn  **Btrth- 
fcirtr*** -c>/D-i'Uri^^  aU*  that  ia  the 
Irality  Ori/en  r.ill  f  n-d  tbe  n»n  e 
**  BrthAUrt"  ^  n«  :*  rins,  finally,  tuit 
if  the  ErangfrliKt  had  nievit  to  'lutiD  '^lAh 


h  fr  m  tLe  Jttiaeaa  BeUaoiy,  he 
hare    vrittes     B^jibjtf     ry 
'|gfM»— ,  or,  at  any  rate,  piaoed 

ia  «*1  •*  o  Exectiv  a  ^Ttli 


likely 
li^'A  in  aheriaf  tW  text,  aad  _ 
V  h«  sATu^  **pemiafled  tkat  v«  oo^  t«» 
rea.1  Be-ha^Ara.**  Tke  MrtWn  rita< 
ati  •;  rf  Btrt^  -.^^n  u  impBed  la  Bpipka- 
Lii«  H«r.  5:  0  .  Tb«e  ^h»  rf*l 
c.\ktr  it  '*tKe  booae  of  boats."  ia 
Vf  thv  '-  rry-Siat.  OaB|«re.  ia  tkaft  < 
2  Sjm.  xii.  I**. 

»  Van  de  VdJe  vo.  47I>  axakat  Hm  t» 
be  itaeU  BKhaban. 

«  Gen-  xtVL  22;  JoJf.     L  «  ;  »:. 
5,  «. 
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be  possible  from  Jericho.  And  on  a  subsequent  occasion  John 
is  described  as  baptising  in  iEnon  (*  the  springs'),  "  near  to 
Salim',"  which  would,  probably,  be  the  same  **  Salem*"  as  that 
near  Shechem,  close  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  near  Succoth, 
and  far  away  from  that  near  Jericho. 

If  this  be  so,  the  scenery  of  the  exact  spot  of  John's  baptism, 
though  visited  by  two  or  three  travellers,  has  never  been 
described.  This  is,  perhaps,  of  less  importance,  because  the 
images,  and  even  associations,  of  the  whole  valley  are  so  similar, 
that  what  applies  to  one  spot  must,  more  or  less,  apply  to  all. 
The  "  wilderness  "  of  the  desert-plain,  whether  on  the  western 
or  eastern  side,  is  the  most  marked  in  the  whole  country,  and 
never  has  been  inhabited,  except  for  the  purposes  of  ascetic 
seclusion,  as  by  the  Essenes,  and  the  hermits  of  later  times. 
Wide  as  was  the  moral  and  spiritual  difference  between  the 
two  great  Prophets  of  the  Jordan  wilderness,  and  the  wild 
ascetics  of  later  times,  yet  it  is  for  this  very  reason  important 
to  bear  in  mind  the  outward  likeness  which  sets  off  this  inward 
contrast.  Travellers  know  well  the  startling  appearance  of 
the  savage  figures,  who,  whether  as  Bedouins  or  Dervishes, 
still  haunt  the  solitary  places  of  the  East,  with  "  a  cloak," — the 
usual  striped  Bedouin  blanket — "  woven  of  camel's  hair,  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  and  tied  in  front  on  the  breast ;  naked, 
except  at  the  waist,  round  which  is  a  girdle  of  skin ;  the  hair 
flowing  loose  about  the  head'."  This  was  precisely  the  descrip- 
tion of  Elijah,  whose  last  appearance  had  been  on  this  very 
wilderness,  before  he  finally  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  his 
disciple.  This,  too,  was  the  aspect  of  his  great  representative, 
when  he  came,  in  the  same  place,  dwelling,  like  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  in  a  leafy  covert  woven  of  the  branches  of  the  Jordan- 
forest,  preaching,  in  "  raiment  of  camel's  hair,-'  with  a  '*  leathern 
girdle  round  his  loins,"  eating  the  '*  locusts  and  wild  honey  " 
of  the  desert — the  "  wild  honey  "  or  "  manna,"  which  drops 
from  the  tamarisks  of  the  desert-region,  and  ceases  on  reaching 
the  cultivated  districts  of  Jericho  and  Judaaa.     To  the  same 


^  John  iii.  23.     Compare  the  dencrip-  '  See    ChAi».   Y.,    note   on    Qerisim, 

tion  of  the  nomerons  springs  near  the  p.  248. 

tomb    of  Shejkh    iSo/em,    near    Widy  '  SeeLighfsdeaeriptionoftwoEQrptian 

Chnseoh  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  846).  Derrishes  in  Syria  (p.  135). 
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wilderness,  probably  that  on  the  eastern  side,  Jesus  is  described 
Sccaeoftbe  ^  "l^d  HP*"  ^7  ^^  Spirit — up  into  the  desert-hiQs 
Tempte-  whence  Moses  had  seen  the  riew  of  all  the  "  kinir- 
doms  "  of  Palestine — ^"  with  the  wild  beasts' "  which 
larked  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan,  or  in  the  cares  of  the  hills — 
^  where  John  was  baptising,  beyond  Jordan." 

If  firom  the  general  scene  we  turn  to  the  special  locality  of 
the  rirer  banks,  the  reason  of  John's  selection  is  at  cmoe 
Baptaa  in  explained.  He  came  "  b^tising,"  that  is,  signifying 
the  Jordan.  ^  those  who  came  to  him,  as  he  plmiged  them  under 
the  rapid  torrent,  the  forgiyeness  and  forsaking  of  their  former 
sins.  It  was  in  itself  no  new  ceremony.  Ablutions,  in  the 
East,  have  always  been  more  or  less  a  part  of  religious 
worship — easily  performed,  and  always  welcome.  Erery  syn- 
agogue, if  possible,  was  by  the  side  of  a  stream  or  spring ;  ererr 
mosque,  still,  requires  a  fountain  or  basin  for  lustrations  in 
its  court  But  John  needed  more  than  this.  He  taught,  not 
under  roof  or  shelter  of  sacred  buildings,  but  far  from  the 
natural  haonts  of  men.  He  proclaimed  repentance,  not  oaily 
to  handfuls  of  men  here  and  there,  but  to  the  whole  nation. 
No  common  spring  or  tank  would'  meet  the  necessities  d 
the  multitudes  '*  who,  fit>m  Jerusalem  and  all  Jadiea,  and  all 
the  region  round  about  Jordan,  came  to  him  confessing  their 
sins'."  The  Jordan,  by  the  yery  peculiarity  of  its  position, 
which,  as  before  obseryed,  renders  its  functions  so  unlike 
those  of  other  Eastern  streams,  now  seemed  to  haye  met  with 
its  fit  purpose  \  It  was  the  one  rirer  of  Palestine,  sacred 
in  its  recollections,  abundant  in  its  waters ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  riyer,  not  of  cities,  but  of  the  wilderness ;  the 
scene  of  the  preaching  of  those  who  dwelt  not  in  kings'  palaces, 
nor  wore  soft  clothing.  On  the  banks  of  the  rushing  stre«m 
the  multitudes  gathered — ^the  priests  and  scribes  fit>m  Jem* 
salem,  down  the  pass  of  Adummim ;  the  publicans  frata 
Jericho  on  the  soath,  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  on  the 
north ;   the  soldiers  on  their  way  from  Damascus  to  Petra, 

>  MaU.  it.  1.  of  Jerusalem,  are  at  Salim  (Jolin  iii.  ti\ 

*  Mark  L  18.  where  then  was  "mnefa  vater,**  aad  at 

>  MM.  uL  5.  Samaria  (Aets  riii  U\  wko* 

*  It  may  be  obaerred   Uiai  the  oolj       streams  hare  been  described 
other  ext«iuiv«  faafitisnu  recorded  outside      See  Chapter  Y. 
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through  the  Ghor,  in  the  war  with  the  Arab  chief  Hareth ;  the 
peasants  from  Galilee,  with  One  from  Nazareth,  through  the 
opening  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  tall  '*  reeds  "  or  canes 
in  the  jungle  waved,  "shaken*  by  the  wind;"  the  pebbles  of 
the  bare  clay  hills  lay  around,  to  which  the  Baptist  pointed  as 
capable  of  being  transformed  into  "the  children*  of  Abraham;" 
at  their  feet  rushed  the  refreshing  stream  of  the  never-failing 
river.  There  began  that  sacred  rite,  which  has  since  spread 
throughout  the  world,  through  the  vast  baptistries  of  the 
southern  and  Oriental  Churches,  gradually  dwindling  to  the 
little  fonts  of  the  north  and  west ;  the  plunges  beneath  the 
water  diminishing  to  the  few  drops  which,  by  a  wise  exercise 
of  Christian  freedom,  are  now  in  most  Churches  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  frill  stream  of  the  Descending  River. 

The  interest,  which  thus  attaches  to  the  Jordan,  is  one 
which  it  possesses  to  an  extent  probably  enjoyed  by  no  other 
sacred  locality  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  mosaics  of  the 
earliest  churches  at  Home  and  Bavenna,  before  Christian  and 
Pagan  Art  were  yet  divided,  the  Jordan  appears  as  a  river-god, 
pouring  his  streams  out  of  his  urn.-  The  first  Christian 
Emperor  had  always  hoped  to  receive  his  long-deferred  baptism 
in  the  Jordan,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  hand  of  death  struck 
him  at  Nicomedia.  The  name  of  the  river  has,  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  by  a  natural  association,  been  turned  into  a  common 
Christian  name  for  children  at  the  hour  of  the  baptism  which 
served  to  connect  them  with  it.  Protestants,  as  weU  as  Greeks 
and  Latins,  have  delighted  to  carry  off  its  waters  for  the  same 
sacred  purpose,  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  West.  Of  all 
the  practices — superstitions,  if  we  choose  so  to  call  them — of 
the  Oriental  Churches  in  Palestine,  none  is  more  innocent 
or  natural  than  the  ceremony  repeated  year  by  year  p^^^i^j^  ^ 
at  the  Greek  Easter — ^the  bathing  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  pU- 
the  Jordan.  It  has  often  been  witnessed  by  European  ^"^"^ 
travellers.  I  venture  to  describe  it  from  my  own  recollections, 
for  the  sake  both  of  the  general  illustration  which  it  furnishes 
of  the  present  forms  of  Oriental  Christianity,  and  also  as 

'  "  Wbat  went  ye  out  into  the  wUder-  '  **  God  ia  able  of  these  $t<met  to  raise 

nesB  to  seel   a  reed  shaken  with  the      np  ohildren    onto    Abraham."     Matt, 
wind  V*  Matt,  xi  7.     See  p.  295.  ill  9. 
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presenting  the  nearest  likeness  that  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
same  general  scenery  to  the  multitadinoas  baptisms  of  John. 
Once  a  year — on  the  Monday  in  Passion  Week — ^the  desolation 
of  the  Plain  of  Jericho  is  broken  by  the  descent  from  the 
Jadsean  hills  of  five,  six,  or  eight  thousand  pilgrims,  who  are 
now,  from  all  parts  of  the  old  Byzantine  Empire,  gathered 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  Turkish  governor  is  with 
them,  an  escort  of  Turkish  soldiers  accompanies  them,  to 
protect  them  down  the  desert-hills,  against  the  robbers  who, 
from  the  days  of  the  Good  Samaritan  downwards,  have  infested 
the  solitary  pass.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
pilgrims  down  these  passes  that  the  nine  knights  banded 
together  who  formed  the  first  nucleus  of  the  Order  of  the 
Templars'.  On  a  bare  space  beside  the  tangled  thickets  of 
the  modem  Jericho,^>distingui8hed  by  the  square  tower,  now 
the  castle  of  its  chief  and  called  by  pilgrims  the  '  House  of 
Zacchseus,* — the  vast  encampment  is  spread  out,  recalling  the 
image  of  the  tents  which  Israel  here  first  pitched  by  GilgaL 
Two  hours  before  dawn,  the  rude  Eastern  kettle*drum  rouses 
the  sleeping  multitude.  It  is  to  move  onwards  to  the  Jordan, 
so  as  to  accomplish  the  object  before  the  great  heat  of  the 
lower  valley  becomes  intolerable.  Over  the  intervening  Desert, 
the  wide  crowd  advances  in  almost  perfect  silence.  Above  is 
the  bright  Paschal  Moon — before  them  moves  a  bright  flare 
of  torches — on  each  side  huge  watchfires  break  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  act  as  beacons  for  the  successive  descents  of 
the  road.  The  sun  breaks  over  the  eastern  hills  as  the  head 
of  the  cavalcade  reaches  the  brink  of  the  Jordan.  Then  it  is, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  European  traveller  sees  the  Sacred 
River,  rushing  through  its  thicket  of  tamarisk,  poplar,  willow, 
and  agnus-castus,  with  rapid  eddies,  and  of  a  turbid  yellow 
colour,  like  the  Tiber  at  Home,  and  about  as  broad — sixty  or 
eighty  feet*.  The  chief  features  of  the  scene  are  the  white 
cliffs  and  green  thickets  on  each  bank,  though  at  this  spot 
they  break  away,  on  the  western  side,  so  as  to  leave  an  open 
space  for  the  descent  of  the  pilgrims.     Beautiful  as  the  scene 

1  WUke's  Hilt,  of  the  Order  of  the  <  So  Newbold,  Journal  R.   As.  Soc., 

Tempk^  p.  9  in  Milman's  lAtin  Chrittian-       xy.  20. 
i(7,  T.  2Se.     It  wM  in  1118. 
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is,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  momentary  disappointment 
at  the  conviction,  produced  by  the  first  glance,  that  it  cannot 
be  the  spot  either  of  the  passage  of  Joshua,  or  of  the  baptism 
of  John.  The  high  eastern  banks  (not  to  mention  the  other 
considerations  named  before)  preclude  both  events.  But  in 
a  few  moments  the  great  body  of  the  pilgrims,  now  distinctly 
visible  in  the  breaking  day,  appear  on  the  ridge  of  the  last 
terrace.  None,  or  hardly  any,  are  on  foot.  Horse,  mule,  ass, 
and  camel,  in  promiscuous  confusion,  bearing  whole  families 
on  their  backs — a  father,  mother,  and  three  children,  perhaps, 
on  a  single  camel — occupy  the  vacant  spaces  between  and 
above  the  jungle  in  all  directions. 

If  the  traveller  expects  a  wild  burst  of  enthusiasm,  such 
as  that  of  the  Greeks  when  they  caught  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  sea,  or  the  Oerman  armies  at  the  sight  of  the  Rhine,  he 
will  be  disappointed.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
whole  pilgrimage  to  the  Jordan,  firom  first  to  last,  than  the 
absence  of  any  such  displays.  Nowhere  is  more  clearly  seen 
that  deliberative  business-like  aspect  of  their  devotion,  so  well 
described  in  Eothen,  unrelieved  by  any  expression  of  emotion, 
unless,  perhaps,  a  slight  tinge  of  merriment  They  dismount, 
and  set  to  work  to  perform  their  bathe*;  most  on  the  open 
space,  some  further  up  amongst  the  thickets ;  some  plunging 
in  naked — most,  however,  with  white  dresses,  which  they  bring 
with  them,  and  which,  having  been  so  used,  are  kept  for  their 
winding-sheets.  Most  of  the  bathers  keep  within  the  shelter 
of  the  bank,  where  the  water  is  about  four  feet  in  depth,  though 
with  a  bottom  of  very  deep  mud.  The  Coptic  pilgrims  are 
curiously  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  boldness  with 
which  they  dart  into  th^  main  current,  striking  the  water  after 
their  fashion  alternately  with  their  two  arms,  and  playing  with 
the  eddies,  which  hurry  them  down  and  across,  as  if  they  were 
in  the  cataracts  of  their  own  Nile ;  crashing  through  the  thick 
boughs  of  the  jungle  which,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream, 
intercepts  their  progress,  and  then  recrossing  the  river  higher 
up,  where  they  can  wade,  assisted  by  long  poles  which  they 

• 

'  The  slight  TarUiions  in  earlier  times      and  a  large  cross  was  plant«d  in  the  middle 
are  giren  in  Ritter,  rol.  iL  p.  536.     The      of  the  stream. 
Unding-plaoe  was  once  cased  with  marble, 
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have  cut  from  the  opposite  thickets.  It  is  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  mixed  assemblage  of  men  and  women,  in  such  a 
scene,  tiiat  there  is  so  little  appearance  of  levity  or  indecorum. 
A  primitive  domestic  character  pervades  in  a  singular  form  the 
whole  transaction.  The  families  which  have  come  on  their 
single  mule  or  camel,  now  bathe  together,  with  the  utmost 
gravity ;  the  father  receiving  from  the  mother  the  infemt,  which 
has  been  brought  to  receive  the  one  immersion  which  will 
suffice  for  the  rest  of  its  life,  and  thus,  by  a  curious  economy 
of  resources,  save  it  from  the  expense  and  danger  of  a  future 
pilgrimage  in  after-years.  In  about  two  hours  the  shores  are 
cleared ;  with  the  same  quiet  they  remount  their  camels  and 
horses;  and  before  the  noonday  heat  has  set  in,  are  again 
encamped  on  the  upper  plain  of  Jericho.  .  .  .  Once  more  they 
may  be  seen.  At  the  dead^  of  night,  the  drum  again  wakes 
them  for  their  homeward  march.  The  torches  again  go 
before ;  behind  follows  the  vast  multitude,  mounted,  passing 
in  profound  silence  over  that  silent  plain — so  silent  that, 
but  for  the  tinkling  of  the  drum,  its  departure  would  hardly 
be  perceptible.  The  troops  stay  on  the  ground  to  the  end, 
to  guard  the  rear,  and  when  the  last  roll  of  the  drum  announces 
that  the  last  soldier  is  gone,  the  whole  plain  returns  again  to 
its  perfect  solitude. 


1  For  the  oonitaiii  praotioe  of  theie      onriooi  pusage  in  Barton's  PilgrimagB  to 
night  joamejrs  in  Arab  ooontries,  aee  a      Meocah,  iil.  16. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


PEILEA,  AND  THE  TRAK&JORDAKIC  TRIBES. 

Psalm  zUi.  6.  **M7  boqI  is  cast  down'witlim  me  :  therefore  will  I 
remember  thee  from  the  land  of  Jordan,  and  of  the  Hermonitei,  frx)m  the 
'moantain*Mlxar.** 


L 


PEEJIA,  AND  THE  TRANS-JORDANIC 

TRIBES. 


Who  that  has  ever  travelled  in  Palestine  has  not  longed  to 
cross  the  Jordan  valley  to  those  mysterious  hills  which  close 
every  eastward  view  with  their  long  horizontal  outline,  their 
overshadowing  height,  their  deep  purple  shade  ?  It  is  this 
which  probably  constitutes  the  most  novel  feature  of  the  Holy 
Land  to  any  one  who  first  sees  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Partly 
firom  the  slight'  historical  interest  which  attaches  to  Eastern 
compared  with  Western  Palestine,  partly  from  the  few  visits 
paid  to  those  insecure  regions,  it  has  usually  happened  that 
general  descriptions  of  the  country  almost  omit  to  notice  the 
one  elevating  and  solemn  background  of  all  that  is  poor  and 
mean  in  the  scenery  of  Palestine,  properly  so  called.  To  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  been  unable  to  cross  the  Jordan  and 
explore  those  unknown  heights,  this  distant  view  is  the  sole 
impression  left  by  the  mountain  range  of  Ammon  and  Moab. 
But  it  is  an  impression  which  may  assist  them  in  forming 
some  notion  of  the  interior  of  the  region,  as  described  by  those 
who  have  had  better  fortune  and  more  abundant  leisure*. 


1  I  hare  to  cnuiew  mj  thanks  to  the 
Ber.  Q.  Honlej  Palmer,  for  moet  of  the 
&ot«  of  this  chapter.  No  other  trareller, 
to  mj  knowledge,  has  explored  this  dis- 
trict so  thoroughly — certainly  none  whom 
I  hare  consulted  has  described  it  so 
▼iridly  and  intelligibly.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  trans-Jordanio  territory — 
indnding  Oaolonitis,  the  Hanrin,  and 


Trachonitis,  —  I  hare  left  unnoticed, 
partly  because  it  was  not  needed  for  the 
elacidation  of  the  history,  partly  becanse 
it  has  been  fnlly  described  by  Mr.  Porter, 
in  his  work  on  Damascus.  The  ruins  of 
Oadara,  Gerssa,  and  Philadelphia  (Am- 
min),  as  belongbg  to  the  Ute  Roman 
period,  hare  also  no  place  in  this  Toltime. 
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the  wide  openings  in  the  western  hUls,  as  they  ascend  from  the 
Jordan-yalley,  give  such  extensive  glimpses  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  that  not  merely  the  general  range,  but  particular 
localities  can  be  discerned  with  ease.  From  a  point  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  Bethlehem,*  and  Jerusalem  can  both  be  seen  in  the 
same  prospect.  From  the  Castle  of  Bubad,  north  of  the 
Jabbok,  are  distinctly  visible  Lebanon,  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Esdraelon  in  its  full  extent,  Carmel,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  whole  range  of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  ''  It  is  the  finest 
view,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  traveller  from  whom  most  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  chapter  is  derived,  *^  that  I  ever 
saw  in  any  part  of  the  world."  This  view — so  multiplied  and 
so  beautiful — must  have  been  the  very  prospect  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  eyes,  first  of  Abraham,  and  then  of  Jacob,  as 
they  descended  from  these  summits  on  their  way  from  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  it  must  have  been  substantially  the  same  as  that  which 
was  unfolded  before  the  eyes  of  Balaam  and  Moses,  when,  as 
we  have  seen*,  the  Sacred  Narrative  draws  out  these  several  fea- 
tures in  the  utmost  detail.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  view  which 
furnished  the  framework  of  the  vision  of  '*  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  "  which  was  revealed  in  a  moment  of  time  to  Him 
who  was  driven  up  from  the  valley  below  to  these  moimtains 
at  the  opening  of  His  public  ministry.  Difficult  as  it  may  be 
to  decide  the  precise  spot  intended  by  the  name  of  Pisgah,  the 
accounts  given  of  these  trans-Jordanic  heights  show  that  this 
matters  little ;  the  whole  range  is  one  vast  Pisgah,  with  the 
deep  shades  of  the  Jordan- valley  beneath,  the  Land  of  Promise 
beyond  ;  whilst  close  around  lies  the  beautiful  country,  so  long 
the  halting-place  though  not  the  permanent  home  of  Israel, 
after  his  weary  passage  through  the  Arabian  Desert 

III.  For,  again,  it  was  the  frontier-land  of  Palestine,  and 
therefore,  through  all  its  history,  the  first  conquered.  Frontier- 
the  first  lost,  by  the  hosts  of  Israel  The  great  table-  ^*^ 
lands,  the  **  cultivated  fields  "  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  as  distinct 
from  the  ''  wilderness  "  into  which  these  lands  die  on  the  east, 
and  the  "  desert-plains  "  of  Moab  in  the  Jordan-valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains, — were  the  rich  prize  first  wrested  from 

>  Gompftre  tbe  fiew  from  Heshbon,  m         *  Sm  Chipter  VIL  pp.  297—299. 
dMcribed  by  Schwane  (in  Tooe  ffuhbon). 
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..r.-.n    -r.t    '.'iiT.-i.  n* '.r  *iii»  Ariiorite    diuES.  .md  n^om  them  tv 
•;,.*    ^ --:**>' *4^    ii..t»'r  jfi*-*-^:    .viamun    uui   Moab   *fa«^iiM*if  * 

.^-,.  ^1I.,,.,;    TiiTT'i^'t    n  *u»*    H-r-ter    t  *  he 'viiileniess  ^:iiiicJi  rJier 

.♦    .    /'■'.r'f-'i.     rVw   -.r-T  -nit/f    t    ^i-    Miiiinedt   -r  '  jmaaniatoo 

\»-*^*'"   it^-'-r-i.r'ji   *.t    v-'^f-:v-*    HIT  it-tiiiitti  -iaciiiatiaiL  front  *im 

../'...r.^-s   .*rATi   .f  *'.r-v  -^^rf*    iHr*^r  known  *iiaii  ^iie^  ue.      MI 

i  »*«.*>rr  -ki.-rii.tr  *].*>  ,•(  nnr**^  <  t  Zilotib  idA  -Vmmon:  .uui  a  j 
.n^pt.f.r  •;!♦»  Amont**  xir.r  '*  in  the  -vriiLemess  *  u  Taa 
I'.^r^  r^ia  f.,.'c!.r  "L*-  nrst  ;;>ir*-Lt^i  '■attle  between.  lantti  md 
^'*rij*ftr».  iTitl  ']tp'  "^t'tt^rr  VIS  :.  .1  -v^-u  'V  'Le  ^ii*  -iirsGun  •!  *lie 
•r',.  ,f*  ;^r.,/£i«-rn  rr..,Ti  *iit-  "«-rrpnt  -'t  "he  Amon  *il  zhit  ^^ntfa.  to 
'!..>  **^r^*'^,f  f  *l.*^  -rd  r».  k  ^n  *Le  m-rrh.  ELi^twrtri  '"he  Tn* 
i',,r  ...i^rffi  ♦nii^  ';f  Ainmt-n  itill  •*onipret»s*iti  their  limits :  bat 
*},c  rfi.*!^   ,t'  *1>  .-itii   •)i-ture  -viis  theirs,  'td  to  *he  Doint  -vii 

riTiC  't  "iii>*  iiif*;*-nt  vinr-Utm  tt  Sihitn  ^ere  nlanted  "iie  tubes 
of  H*'Tih*>n  lint  *  j-uL  Aai  "her  ^Ten  hud  "^o  i>e  taki 
ft  littiii'j  -.ertlenie!it  '. »TU J  '}'*  n'-cTiTT^l  fuF  the  fHiwertni 
m^^nt  'it  ifATiA-si-fi,  v.iu  M  [iAA  ;■  uu-i  .tii  forrnne?*  to  ditf-^e  two 
frJt*-^.  AilutLer  %at:lt%  li-o  n  *lie  /mt-tii.n  of  the  rxcii  Iimiis 
Tr.tli  th*>  T:wiemps**.  v:i>  :*)nchr  U  Z  in^i  ;  md  the  ?i»gh  oiuim- 
fMin-*Ti<*t  t{  irAt^Tul  mii  2  t>t..*n,  tir-'m  the  -leeu  laTine  *it 
J'U»f>#>k  nr>  r4>  *he  1)jw**  >f  ir.*mion,  wa-s  uuu-^l  to  the 
Mo'ib  and  A.iimr.n  -»tiil  rpnuune't  iniiept^nttrnt  lilies,  ^mtfa  and 
^a^t  of  Tiift  I-meiir^  -it^rrlementa.  Bnth  fril  before  DaTiii : 
>fooh.  'T'ideTifl"  *ii*>  W^rikr»r,  dl^t  :  Ammnn,  not  Tithoot  a  Iimc 
r^'^i-trtn^p,  -^liii'i  miule  "lie  ^u-'i^  ,\nd  tiiili>f  ita'^upital  fLibiwdi- 
A.ninon,  :]i*>  -■►ro^rriir.rr  At't  of  D'lvitl'^  conquests.  The 
wl.i'^h  now  Hilom  the  **  r  .vil  rity"  are  --if  a  later  Ri>mfli] 
bnt  thft  romniunilincr  pu^^iticn  <.f  the  citaiiei  remains^  aad  (he 
n.in-tnrtl  ^i^^^.t  of  a  li-mo'  ^rr-.iai,  ah<»anitiair  in  d^-h**  marks  tke 
«i^/j,.tir^nr^  of  J'.ab'i  ^i  r.j  *jf  \l»t4>rr — ^**  I  have  foosht 
frnr»r»'<h,  fti.o  iirt^'e  trtkr'n  the  rity  of  waters." 

An  it  x^H  thiiH  f.r^^t  «>o(*'ipied  hv  the  l5n*^lite>,  so  h 
4^'{  i^itly  f^'f'Ame  the  b4^^rilt;r'land  between  Palestine  and  the 


•  »>  nt.  m    I.  1:  ni.  M,  27.     IflH.  x^  ^ 
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nations  of  eastern  Asia.  From  its  midway  position  it  neces- 
sarily bore  the  brunt  of  all  the  incursions  of  the  S3rrians  of 
Damascus,  when  Bamoth-Gilead  became  the  scene  of  so  many 
sieges  and  battles,  as  the  fortress  for  which  both  kingdoms 
contended;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  was  the  first  to  resist 
and  the  first  to  fall  before  the  arms  of  the  Assyrian  Tiglath- 
Pileser.  In  this  respect  the  range  of  Gilead  remained  faithful 
to  the  description  given  by  the  two  Patriarchs  who  of  old 
parted  on  its  summit ;  as  the  boundary  line  between  the  tribes 
of  Canaan  and  those  of  Mesopotamia.  ^*  This  heap  is  a  witness 
between  me  and  thee  this  day.  .  .  .  The  God  of  Abraham,  and 
the  God  of  Nahor  judge  betwixt  us\" 

IV.  From  this  aspect  of  the  country,  we  naturally  pass  to  its 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  Palestine.  However  much 
connected  by  vicinity  and  race  with  their  western  ^ 
kinsmen,  the  dwellers  in  eastern  Palestine  have  always  been 
distinct.  It  has  been  to  the  main  body  of  the  people,  what 
Scotland  or  Ireland  has  been  to  the  chief  course  of  English 
history.  Inhabited  from  the  earliest  times  by  races  of  a  stock 
separate  and  even  hostile,  the  table-lands  east  of  the  Jordan 
were  never  occupied  by  the  nations  on  the  west,  except  through 
acts  of  aggression  and  conquest.  The  Amorite  chiefs,  Og  and 
Sihon,  established  themselves  on  the  acclivities  of  these 
heights,  but  only  to  be  themselves  dislodged  in  turn  by  the 
Israelites ;  the  Amorite  kings  of  Palestine  Proper  not  striking 
a  blow  in  defence  of  their  trans-Jordanic  brethren.  And  the 
Israelite  tribes  who  settled  there  hardly  ever  exercised  any 
influence  over  their  countrymen  on  the  western  banks,  were 
carried  into  captivity  long  before  them,  and  were  succeeded  by 
settlers  not  of  Jewish,  but  of  Gentile  origin ;  and  the  whole 
country  is,  as  has  been  already  observed,  a  comparatively  un- 
known region  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  This 
separation  is  in  part  owing  to  the  great  natural  rent  which  the 
Jordan  has  created  between  the  two  districts ;  but  it  is  also 
owing  to  some  peculiarities  of  the  country  itself  •. 

'  Gen.  xxxi.  48,  68.    Gilead  ii  **the  tine,  m^y  be  estiinaUd  by  the  notion«  of 

heap  of  witneas.'*  geography  ooxDmnnicated  to  Backiogham 

'  The  complete  isoktion  of  the  present  by  the  people  of  Salt.     They  maintained 

inhabitants  of  Uie  trans^ordanic  Pales-  that  there  were  only  four  seas  in  the 
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.t^  it»i:  t^iiiinllHttil*  the  pggtnrr  Itif  ef  F^iesdntf.    TTit* 

all  «ltiw»m  rtM^nved  a  Hpeoju  sbb^*.  (ixjiJivuKa.*^^    fX 

,  Dm  If  iii(t(tH>iL  with  the  roudK  tmi  r:«drr  «iiL  ix  tii«» 
^..,1  Iho  "  oiikH*'  of  Basiuui.  w^r&  aiH  rilT  tin* 
I,,.  )!' »  ^fUt  a4hMMtth>i>,  wt-rt^  to  the  propLete  aa>£  THn.'TniT«»-  .rf 
I   ,,.  t    M*  •    <  tui  1    ;^:l"^v    of  tiu)    ve^etatioQ    cf    tLor  •;«?iiuiii;n 

..,»u,        M»*.   vaot  liiitU  (it*  wild  cattle  wfckh  i£>Hi 

»h<  .  »,  )f  >)»•>  «v«'i'«t>3.     UH  tlii'NO  of  Scotland  thix.'ssiL  ri£^ 

^.  «     I         .,.  ti>.  lU   lititi  iiiutiht>r,  at  once  the  terrcr  a=ai    piruAe 

1    ih  .    Iiiaiiiu.     "  titi'  Itit  bullH  of  Bashan.**     The  K"m>r^    .t 

>|.,,)i    J   Uiii    i4   i-'iiitt  '*  Hhot'pmaHter,"  and  ^roLier^^   &:r 

i,,»,.,i  .      .lu  littu^Uil  lliuiiNtuiU  Iautb»,  and  an  hundred  tfe 

..  I   i.uu)  \\i\U  itu^  'Hi*i>l.''     And  Htill  the  countless 
()•.  I     tM  M  tti    1^  i  u     Lliovt'H  of  oattle  moving  on  like  trcx'f^  c£ 

LU  ,  ,     itti  lallv,  »u  ilu*  luii>»tiau«  of  the  Prophet,  ** 
i„.Mii     .iM  I    ...ii  J,  nul  luillorlvs,  ull  t)f  tliem  fatlingsof 
tt   I.    -ui*  ill.-   lo  u)iaoiiilH*i%  that  with  this  land  in  their 
t'.ki     .1  \\MiA   i>i   whuh  h'KVt'lloi'H  say,  that  in  beratr 
tiiitlHv  it   'M   Uii     ait  t'*^  *''^'^  wt'stt't'ti   PaleHtine  as  Deroiisliire 
\\\\"\      .i  i  "iiiwall     ilio   iMHcUlrH   nevertheless   pressed  for- 
\i.ti  I ..  lln.'u  li  ih.    KuUuu  vtilU'v»  up  the  precipitoos  ravines  of 
ii  u<  ii  •  uul   \i,  iiul  .\  iilvd  in  iho  ru^«^ed  mountains  of  Jndah 
an  (  I  i>tiiakut,  uv  Nil  (o  u  luiu  to  tlu)Ht*  beautiful  regions  which 
li  I  I  li  .  a  il».  u  In. a  houio  m  tho  Prt)uuHed  Land.     "The  Lord 
K  t'l  lu  t  li    iltv  ui  iivU'  v^u  ilu'  hi^lt  i»lai*eH  of  the  earth,  that  thej 
ttn;  In  >  ai  itu'  uu  u  .1  .^'  «>t'  i\w  Mds  \  and  he  made  them  to  suck 
f»  u  >  .Mit  oi  ilu'  '  I  litt    :vnvl  ^'d  vxU  ot'  the  flinty  rock ;  batter  of 
Kthi,  .iu.l   tuilK  oi    Au\\K  y^iXh  tut  of  laiubs^  and  rams  of  the 
kill .  ^t  xi  hti  tt.ut,  uiJ  .;oaiH.  Hith  tho  tat  of  kidnex's  of  wheat,  and 
Uu'    |Muo   hlvK'd   oi   tho  ';rHpo*.'*     So,  we  are  told,  spoke 
ilu  a    I'u'i'hvi  U.uUi,  \shilst   thov   weit?   still  in  enjoyment   of 


•  <  It      >i       lit  1       'I I         '(     «       Hu,         I  i^U'k^iUi^ 

'       Hi    ,i     ^.  "^v.     ^>    U**,'m       \    I.     Mid       Vi*- 

■    '  K'ii^»    M     I.        *   '.  ^  i    \v\i\.   •  A. 
that  Uiiy  b«i  -«evu    u  lU«.  uum   «iKu 
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this  rich  country.  Yet  forwards  they  went.  It  was  the  same 
high  calling — whether  we  name  it  impulse,  destiny,  or  Pro- 
vidence— which  had  already  drawn  Abraham  from  Mesopotamia, 
and  Moses  from  the  Court  of  Memphis.  They  knew  not  what 
was  before  them,  they  knew  not  what  depended  on  their  crossing 
the  Jordan — on  their  becoming  a  settled  and  agricultural,  in- 
stead of  a  nomadic,  people — on  their  reaching  to  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  and  from  those  shores  receiving  the  influences  of  the 
Western  world,  and  sending  forth  to  that  Western  world  their 
influences  in  return.  They  knew  not ;  but  we  know ;  and  the 
more  we  hear  of  the  beauty  of  the  trans-Jordanic  territory,  the 
greater  is  the  wonder, — the  greater,  we  may  almost  say,  should 
be  our  thankfulness, — that  they  exchanged  it  for  Palestine 
itself;  inferior,  as  it  might  naturally  have  seemed  to  them,  in 
every  point,  except  for  the  high  purposes  to  which  they 
were  called,  and  for  which  their  permanent  settlement  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  would,  humanly  speaking,  have 
wholly  unfitted  them. 

What  a  change  would  thus  have  been  made  in  their  destiny 
is  best  seen  by  following  up  the  history  of  the  tribes  which  did 
so  separate  themselves  from  their  brethren. 

The  great  excellence  of  the  eastern  table-land  was,  as  has 
been  said,  in  pasture  and  in  forest, — *'a  place  for  Paatonl 
cattle*."      In  the   encampment  of  Israel  two  tribes,  ^i^^'hu. 
Reuben  and  Gad,  were  pre-eminently  pastoral.     They  nMcterof  the 
had  "  a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle."   For  this  they  of  the  Jor- 
desired  the  land,  and  for  this  it  was  given  to  them,  ^^^ 
''  that  they  might  build  cities  for  their  little  ones,  and  folds  far 
their  $heep*.**    In  no  other  case  is  the  relation  between  the 
territory  and  its  occupiers  so  expressly  laid  down,  and  such  it 
continued  to  be  to  the  end.     From  first  to  last  they  alone  of 
the  tribes  never  emerged  from  the  state  of  their  Patriarchal 
ancestors.     When  Joshua  bade  them  return  to  their  posses- 
sions, it  was  not  to  their  "  houses,"  but  to  their  "  tents." 
When,  on  their  return,  they  reached  the  Jordan — the  boundary 
between  themselves  and  their  more  settled  brethren, — they 

1  It  U  itill  the  IkTourite  tnwt  of  the      BacklDgham.  L  S69. 
Bedouin  ihephercU.     "  Thov  ouwt  not,**  >  Namben  xuii.   1,   4,   19,  24,26, 

they  My,  *  *  find  a  country  like  the  Bftlka.**      86. 
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wild  aspect  which  he  presented  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the  east. 
"  Gad  is  a  *  troop  of  plunderers ; '  a  troop  of  plunderers  shall 
*  plunder  *  him,  but  he  shall  *  plunder '  at  the  last*."  The 
northern  outposts  of  the  eastern  tribes  were  entrusted  to 
thatportionofManasseh  which  followed  their  fortunes.  The  same 
martial  spirit  which  fitted  the  western  Manasseh  to  defend  the 
passes  of  Esdraelon,  fitted  *'  Machir,  the  firstborn  of  Manasseh, 
the  father  of  Gilead,"  to  defend  the  passes  of  Hauran  and  Anti- 
Libanus ; — "  because  he  was  a  man  of  war,  therefore  he  had 
Gilead  and  Bashan*.*'  But  he  partook  also  of  the  pastoral 
character  common  to  Gad  and  Reuben.  The  sixty,  or  the  thirty, 
"  towns  "  of  Jair,  the  ancient  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were 
not  called  cities,  but  Bedouin  *  villages  of  tents'.'  "  Gilead," 
in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  is  said  "  to  'dwell*  beyond  the  Jordan 
in  '  tents\'  '*  Such  as  was  the  general  character  of  the  tribe, 
were  also  its  individual  heroes  who,  at  rare  intervals,  acquired 
a  national  importance.  How  much  more  intelligible  does 
Jephthah  become,  when  we  remember  that  he  was  raised  up, 
not  from  the  regular  settlements  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  but 
from  the  half-civilised  region  of  the  eastern  tribes;  in  the 
wildness  of  his  freebooting  life,  in  the  rashness  and  ignorance 
of  his  vow,  in  the  savage  vengeance  which  he  exacted  from  the 
insolence  of  Ephraim, — a  Bedouin  chief  rather  than  an 
Israelitish  Judge.  And,  yet  more,  how  lively  an  image  do  we 
form  of  the  grandest  and  the  most  romantic  character  that  Israel 
ever  produced — Elijah  the  Tishbite — when  we  recollect  that  he, 
too,  was  bom  amongst  the  forests  of  Gilead,  and  found  his  first 
refuge  in  the  clefts  of  the  *  Cherith* ;'  that  the  shaggy  hair,  the 
rough  camel's  hair  mantle  girt  by  the  leathern  girdle  roimd  his 
naked  body ;  the  fleetness  of  foot,  with  which,  *'  when  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,"  he  outran  the  chariot  of  Ahab  ;  the 
sudden  appearances  and  disappearances,  which  bafiBed  all  the 
zeal  of  his  enemies  and  his  friends  to  discover  him ;  the  long 
wanderings  into  the  Desert  of  southern  Arabia  to  **  Horeb,  the 

'  Goi.  xlix.  19  ;  oomp.  xxx,  11.  pily  expreaBed  it  by  ieiciiwtv^, 
«  Jo«h.  xriL  1.  *  1  Kin.  xrii  1,  8.      The  birth-pUc« 

»  HAToih-Jair.     See  Appendix.  of  Hijah  wm  pointed  out  to  Irby  and 

*  Jndg.  T.  17.     Soch  appears  to  be  the  Manglea  at  **  Gilead  Gilhood,"  near  Salt, 

forceoftheword  rendered  in  the  authorised  (Irby  and   Mangles,  p.  800^      For  the 

Tcnion  ** abode."     TheLXX  have  hap-  potation  of  the  Cherith,  aee  Chap.  VII. 


*'';'^^,'^^    Aj»*  ih*  <»ct  tbn  tint 
"    wh^^t  '^  MuuuJWT  <ff  life  «&d  ia 

**'"i!iw*''^  J/'/Ui  wi  <wu<Mjr«»d  later 
^*  i/i<*  irM4i^«*  (f/r  U**  ttwity  of  God 
l*lt,^tt^''^^  ^*^  ^^  bUinit  w^jjmM  of  tl*o«e  mi 


i^yt$Ui^  '/f  Ui^  witfMf  truUi  be<or« ;  tl»e 
;y/ti>^  ^lUiddM't'Mt  iiuie  Aruhhm  HhejAerd 
VI    'i  Im'M;  i«  ^/tM^  filial  Mtui  i/nuinM^ 
ft^ijt4i4t4  *'  hn4  i^y^md  lb*  iordMn  **  is  irPCBted.  w  t3 
^'^  iU  {;'/«»jti/;ii,  tt«  ii  portion,  cud  ret  not  a 

li^i.'  UftA  i/f  i^ffU'l,  li  wtiH  ^mphMiicaUj  the  laM  ca 
O^i'  M^it/*;  '/f  *')£il<'»*.  Oiw  pla<:«  there  wmB  in  it* 
4i|/|«i44ie,  iufi^t^i'f%iA'4  hy  tim  jfrehenee  of  God  in  pr 
''  Mi^imoHmt*  "  mntki^A  ih^e  »|>ot  where  Jaeob  ]k*d 
j/^'/l/l*-  iof>;  "  I  wo  *l<//«*t«s/  "  laul  neen  tlie  "  Two  Ho6U  '  ci 
Mil/i'l'ui  vinioir  'i'o  IIiim  muttie  of  the  great 
MIM  triJtrn  Ufa  iliif  Ihouf^litM  €;f  hifn  de«eendaiitB 
*^hi r  y«'Hi4,  wlii*n<ivi?r  {i^reinn  conquest  or  ciTil 
Um'^ii  fftfm  Utt'ir  imiiv<i  hillM  on  the  weKt  of  the  Jordan. 
titM  ihitiHht'ti  WHM  whfu  Ahunr  rallied  the  Israelites  rcHmd  the 
hhttf^immiti  iHliboNlMfth,  aft^ir  the  rout  of  Gilboa,  and  "* brought 
Uun  osif  '*  tlif  Jordan  *'  to  Mahanaini'/'  The  second  was  whea 
i>Mviil  Hti'l  from  Atmalom.  Then,  for  the  only  time  nncetfae 
i'ttUi\\it*r^\,  tliit  wlioitt  inUtrest  of  Israelite  history  is  tranafarred 
Ui  iUii  iniiiM-Jonlttiiii)  U^riiory.  The  scenes  of  that  moomfiiil 
\mutA  iiif«t  but  imperfcrtly  bronght  before  as;  but  so  £ur  as 
tb4*y  arit,  ibi^y  a^rne  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  localities. 
I>avid  tnwtNul  tb«*  Jordan  by  the  fords  of  Jericho,  and  ascended 
tlie  aantern  b«*i(^btH  till  he  came  to  Mahanaim.  The  people 
tbat  r;ame  witb  bim  spread  themselves  out  beyond  the  culti- 
vaUul  table-lands  into  the  '*  wilderness  *'  of  the  steppes  of 
liaurau.  Whilst  they  were  tliere,  "  hungry  and  weary  and 
thirsty,"  the  chiefs  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  Shobi  of  Ammon, 

1  lUhAittim  ;  (.  f.  «iwo  bocU.**  '  2  Sam.  iL  8. 
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and  Machir  and  Barzillai  of  Manasseh,  brought  the  produce 
which  formed  the  pride  of  their  rich  lands  and  pastures — 
'^  wheat  and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parched  com,  and  beans, 
and  lentiles,  and  parched  pulse,  and  honey ,  and  butter,  and 
sheep,  and  cheese  of  ftine*."  The  "* forest'  of  Ephraim,"  in  which 
the  decisive  battle  was  fought,  was,  as  the  narrative  implies', 
also  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  if  so,  the  thick  woods  of 
oak  and  terebinth  curiously  illustrate  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Absalom,  "  the  *  forest'  devouring  more  people  than  the  sword," 
and  the  prince  himself  caught  in  '^  the  thick  boughs  of  ^  the  ' 
great  *  terebinth*/  " 

The  refuge  that  the  trans -Jordanic  hills  afforded  to  David, 
they  afforded  also  to  David's  greater  Son.  "Pereea," — *the 
land  beyond*  (the  Jordan), — as  it  was  called  in  the  Greek 
nomenclature  of  its  Boman  conquerors,  still  occupied  the  same 
relation,  secluded  and  retired  from  the  busy  world  which  filled 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Thither,  as  we  have  seen,  our  Lord  probably  retired  after  His 
baptism ;  thither,  also,  in  the  interval  of  danger  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  end  of  His  eartlily  course* ;  to  those  hills, 
rising  beyond  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan,  as  to  the  world 
beyond  the  grave,  the  eyes  of  Martha  and  Mary  were  turned, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  their  Lord. 

To  this  same  characteristic  is  to  be  traced  its  last  historical 
significance.     Somewhere  on   the   slopes   of  Gilead,  The  Last 
near  the  scene  of  Jacob's  first  view  of  the  land  of  his  ▼»«▼  of  the 
descendants  and  of  the  capital  of  the  exiled  David,  fromihe 
was  Pella,  so  called  by  the  Macedonian  Greeks  from  •"*• 
the  springing  fountain^  which  likened  it  to  the  birth-place  of 


'  2  Sam.  xTu.  27,  28,  29. 

Mi  is  said  in  2  Sam.  xni.  24,  26,  tliat 
**  Absalom  and  all  the  men  of  Israel 
pa83fd  over  Jordan  .  .  .  and  pitched  in 
the  land  of  Gilead:*  The  name  of '*  the 
forest  of  Ephj'awn**  may  be  explained 
from  the  connection  of  blood  wrbh  the 
truis-Jordanio  Manasseh.  It  is  more 
difficnit  to  account  for  the  statement  that 
Ahimaaz  in  hastening  from  the  scene  of 
the  battle  to  announce  the  news  to  DsTid 
at  Mahanaim,  ran  by  the  way  of  'the 
Ciccar*  (xviii.  23),  a  word  only  used 
elsewhere  in  connection  with  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  there  may  hare  been  a   place,  or 


region,  so  called  on  the  table-lands,  as 
the  LXX  seem  to  suppose,  here  alone  not 
translating  it.  Or  Mahaoaim  may  hare 
been  so  situated  with  regard  to  the  battle- 
field as  to  be  more  easily  accessible  by  a 
descent  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  than 
over  the  hills  themselres.  Or  it  may  be 
(as  Ewald  explains  it)  a  manner  of  quick 
running  (Geschichte,  iii.  237). 

»  2  Sam.  xviii.  8,  9. 

*  Matt.  iv.  1  ;  John  x.  39,  40  ;  xi.  54. 

»  Van  de  Yelde  (it  357)  seems  to 
have  found  this  fountain  where  it  has 
hitherto  been  vainly  sought — near  Taba- 
khat  Puhil. 
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ti'-  ll»'  f  tiM   lilvvay*)  lit  In  111  ht>m,  wehU-ru  PalioLiiit:-      -ii^H,    i^J^-*^ 

t  ,    ..  mI   (111.  t  -ill.,  llui  *|,Mi/tUu'  of  the  fure-U  vf  K^Z^tuL  jiul*"- 

nh*  i    llo-    (m  .>U   uhiaihtj  ot'    water    which    tliei-Oc     •c.T^ctOiC  ?• 

ih.    I<i(tl«(t(    oti  Itio  tjHiil  puutid  ttlWr  God,  from  wL.-iic  c»i:tv*^- 

jtp    I  h' «   l»t.  ^lio  oliiil  i»nt.     The  river,  with  its  wii,  i:7.r  rsf--*'^ 

'   ill «  |i  nillluj  (ii  ilii'|»,"   lay   hetweeu  hiiu  and  his  bn-iritr-     -^ 

III. (I  Im.  »  Hiil»l  iit«\v  il»»   wuh  ti*  rejuember  the  pabt,  as  he  ^  ^^^ 

U(  llii'  IumI  i«l  clitntuii,"  u»  he  fcaw  tlie  peaks  of  "  Hemi*^*!^- 

t(„  Iti   (uhtMl   liihi.u  ll  oh  the  eurtteru  heights  of  ilizar',  whick 

M  mlinli  »l  hiMi  ul   III:*  l»ahi^^hllleut  and  solitude.     As  we  begao* 

MO  Wit  t  uti  llu»   Imu  I  uiioHut  of  tlie  Perajan  hills.     Thfr«^ 

Iho  "  Ti  ,i»»h     *'l  ilio  tailuv  history:  to  tlie  later  historr  ihef 

iHM'iips  Hu»  puilu'lli^  li'latiou  that  has  been  inunortalised  in  "le 

luuuo  ol  Iho  h'M^;  Mtt^'.o*  IVoiu  whii'h  tlie  first  and  the  last  view 

of  (innuhia  »•»  ohlaiiuMl ;  thty   are    **  tlie  Last  Sigh''    of  the 

Israelite  evile 


•  r».  xliL  I,  6.     Wlmi  •|KH>i*%)  luouu- 


tiiinvd.      But  it  nmsl  h»T«  been  •o»f- 
%  hvnt  on  th«  eMtem  side. 

*  **  L'olUmo  80«i)iro  del  Moro.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


-*'  PLAIN  OF  ESDRAELON. 


Bev.  zri.  16.     ''He  gathered  ihem  together  into  a  place  called  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  Ar-Mageddon." 


Genenl  features  : — I.  Boimdar  j  of  northern  and  central  tribes.  II.  Battle- 
field. 1.  Victory  over  Sisera — 2.  Victory  over  the  Midlanites — 
8.  Defeat  of  Saul— 4.  Defeat  of  Joaiah.  III.  Richness  and  fertility  of 
Issaohar — Jezreel — Engannim.  IV.  Tabor — Sanctnary  of  the  nortiiem 
tribes.     V.  Carmel — Scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice.    VI.  Nain. 


PLAIN  OF  ESDRAELON. 


On  descending  from  the  hills  of  Manasseh,  the  traveller 
leaves  the  province  of  Samaria,  and  enters  on  that  of  Galilee, 
emhracing  two  spheres  of  wonderful,  though  most  diflferent, 
interest, — the  great  battle -field  of  Jewish  history,  and  the  chief 
scene  of  Our  Lord's  ministrations.  It  is  the  former  of  these 
two  distinct  spheres  that  first  claims  our  attention. 

To  any  one  who  has  traversed  the  almost  undistinguishable 
undulations  of  hill  and  valley  from  Hebron  to  General 
Samaria,  it  is  a  striking  contrast  and  relief  to  come  *»*«"«• 
upon  a  natural  feature  so  remarkable  as  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
No  better  test  of  Dr.  Robinson's*  high  geographical  powers  can 
be  given  than  an  ocular  comparison  of  his  description  of  the 
plain  with  its  actual  localities.  Tliere  are  various  points  from 
which  it  can  be  seen  to  great  advantage.  The  heights  above 
Jenin,  the  summit  of  Tabor,  and  the  eastern  end  of  Carmel, 
may  be  especially  mentioned.  Its  peculiarities  are  briefly 
told.  It  is  a  wide  rent  of  about  twelve  miles  in  width,  between 
the  mass  of  southern  Palestine  which  we  have  just  left,  and 
the  bolder  mountains  of  nortliem  Palestine,  which  are  in  fact 
the  roots  of  Lebanon.  It  consists  of  an  imeven  plain,  running 
right  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  east.  Its  central  and  widest 
portion  reaches  straight  across  without  inteiTuption  from  the 
hills  of  Samaria  to  those  of  Galilee.  This  is  what,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  may  be  specially   termed  "  the  plain   of 

'  See  Robioson,  B.  R.,  toI.  ii.  p.  227,       log  this  accuracy  on  the  spot.     For  the 
280.     I  had  erery  opportonity  of  Terify-      detaili  I  refer  to  the  map. 


<;c  ^.  * :  A    vUi-fT: 


».       t^    i<      .ill    1'    uiMtcl  n,t.  Jyt;   y    Lirr.    '.'iWj^  I  z  ^  * 

•      »-     I    t    ■     Ml    ..     (Ill)    |*i  Iiift,    'U* -*»•;»:!. I iiw,    .rz  llI       Ljl 

•»    •'!        I  ♦.(...     UuiU    ijlMivi*        (fit   \'a*    *^t^i    --      i:^:-*   .-ir.  ~ 
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n«  U'  »iiu     ai   llu>  .^»o»»ii  Liiu't  1;^-^  uiiui-i    it.;t, iirrr"  '• 

*.  I.     i\      ^  ill     t«laHi  n,i  llii)  **1«;^<,"  4a  *Lit*^'  tn*-     :: —  - 
oil  »    l>    a    U»    llm    hiiiiii    b^-l*     .c  litj         1  r  v 

•  Miu   m\    ,  .lu  J    I  »iiU     IhnMoii*  by  Kn;:L-*-i  •zri'-.^-Li.r  . 
i'  ''m       i«\    ilk     u..4\v.,   .uui    .Mount  Tttlhjr,  -viijiji  ^   x*i 
v  1^    mi'*     lull    1^1   V,  wilvv*,       l  lir  m  >  utile  mi*- itC  ;t  :Lit-:^- 
i      I     I   .  mI    i\      I  .      I  liv'   vriiUal   branch   uiujft- i.  nr»ti 
■  I  ui    I  '    lU       K  iil.ii,    .mil    i.i    uiou*    |H'o|n'i'ly    kliown   \t  "«*'- 

»ttM.  I  iK  \  i'U\  Ki  Iv.ukI,  wUitli,  \\\  its  Greek  f--r:ii.  .i 
I  K  .  '.  u  U  «  u  u  V  v'luuuuuv  .4U'\l  u>  ilio  whi>le  pLiiii.  T^- 
it  4iU  tikMi  lit.  , It  !i.  It.  uvvvik  I  uilo  I  U'niK>u  aiid  Tabor,  jl1:> 
tl.  I.  I  I  '  »S  '*  '.1,-1.  Uai,  vu  iv»  vloiUj^,  I'l^'UvS  to  the  north- 
4  I  I  Ml*  '  i  >u  :*' "H.  i-  a  \\vii\  vU  .nu;;invhod  by  the  moon- 
i.iin  .  iM*  \  \\  U»Mu.-'i  lliMiu,  t.  uv  K».>v'v  I  Ik'tw  cell  the  hills  o: 
^i.Mv  -vult't'i  \vlt,  'i  iiauiv  viiau  In  'vivn  I  the  Sea  of  Tiberims, 
(It  V  ;  i  -'»  ilu^  i''-iiu  u  .V  It  lu  N|»it:ii;  lime  is  of  a  vast 
^v.iwt'  .  III...  M  «<lt\v  luv-i  lu  u- .iiul  i!uiv '^priii^iug  fix^m  it. 
|\ilii|'t  w  \^  \  \  \  y  v.tli,aii\  i>*  llie  vij;ht  of  d  prc>si)ect  SO 
wu\k  ,  ,v'  K'li  ..  I  ■  I  »^'  »i^  •>»  ^wi'i  ^o  Ml/ hi  a  tiHce  of  water.  The 
Ki  .liv'u  t*  ii!l  \\  iSiM  .V  U  \\  u.^lv.'.va  iw  mouiii   a  mere   winter 
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torrent.  The  ranges  of  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon,  as  well  as 
of  the  two  masses  of  hill  which  bound  it  on  the  north  and 
south,  are  almost  entirely  bare.  Of  the  two  great  exceptions, 
Carmel  on  the  south-west,  and  Tabor  on  the  north-east,  I  shall 
speak  separately.  In  all  of  them,  however,  at  least  as  viewed 
from  the  heights  of  Manasseh,  a  more  varied  outline  is  pre- 
sented, which  indicates  an  approach  to  a  new  form  of  country. 
Lastly,  the  plain  and  the  mountain-sides  are  dotted  with 
villages,  almost  all  retaining  their  ancient  names,  and  situated 
for  the  most  part,  (not  like  those  of  Judaea  on  hill-tops,  or 
Samaria  in  deep  valleys,  but)  as  in  Philistia,  on  the  slopes  of 
the  ranges  which  intersect  and  bound  the  plain,  or  else  on 
slight  eminences  rising  out  of  it. 

These  are  the  general  features  of  this  famous  plain.     Their 
connection  with  its  history  is  obvious. 

I.  First,  a  glance  at  its  situation  will  show  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  it  formed  the  ^     ^^ 
same  kind  of  separation  between  the  mass  of  Central  of  the 
Palestine  and  the  tribes  of  the  extreme  north,  as  the  "ril^*™ 
Valley  of  the  Jordan  effected  between  that  same  mass 

and  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  in  the  east.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  recur  to  this  point  in  speaking  of  Galilee,  properly 
so  called. 

II.  Secondly,  it  must  always  have  been  the  main  passage  for 
egress  and  regress  of  those  nations,  whether  civilised  g^^i^.^  u 
or  migratory,  who,  repelled  from  the  mountain  of  Pales- 
fastnesses  of  Palestine,  took  up  their  position  for  "**' 
attack  or  defence  in  the  level  country.  And  bounded  as  it  is  by 
the  hills  of  Palestine  on  both  north  and  south,  it  would 
naturally  become  the  arena  of  war  between  the  lowlanders  who 
trusted  in  their  chariots,  and  the  Israelite  highlanders  of  the 
neighbouring  heights*.  To  this  cause  mainly  it  owes  its 
celebrity,  as  the  battle-field  of  the  world,  which  has,  through  its 
adoption  into  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse,  passed  into  a 
universal  proverb.     If  that  mysterious  book  proceeded  from  the 

*  See  Chapter  II.     An  apt  UIiiBtration  the  highlands,  and  in  like  manner  the 

is  famished  by  the  analogous  battle-field  scene  of  almost  all  the  decisiTe  battles  of 

of   Scotland—the    plain    of    Stirling—  Scottish  history, 
situated  in  like  manner  at  the  opening  of 
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hand  of  ft  Galilean  fisherman,  it  is  the  mcne 

whr,  with  tiie  Hrene  of  those  msnv  battles 

birn,  he  hhoiild  hare  drawn  the  fignratiTe  ri»f   ai 

coTifii',^  betw^^en  tlie  hosts  of  g*XKi  and  eril  from  *"  tbr  pa 

whi^h  in  called  in  i}ie  Hebrew  tongue,  J 

*  the  city  or  mouutain  of  Megiddo/ 

It  U  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  battles  v: 
ironqtient  of  Palestine  to  the  Israelites  were  fought  is  this 
MoHt,  aA  we  have  seen*,  took  place  in  the  sooth ;  <hm 
tiie  nortli,  and  that*  far  away  from  E^^draelon.  This 
a  natural  con-»equeni;e  of  the  general  inferioritr  of  the 
of  Inrael.  Whenever  the  Israelites  in  aggressire 
could  chrx/se  their  arena,  they  s<^lected  their  own 
motintaiiiH  and  tlie  moontain -passes.  The  battles  of  Eadmelon. 
on  the  other  hand,  were  almost  all  forced  upon  them  by 
or  invading  armies ;  and  though  some  of  their 
were  won  here,  yc't  this  plain  is  associated  to  the  mind  of  aa 
Israelite  with  mournful  at  least  as  much  as  with  jojfbl  reeoQee* 
tions:  two  kinprs  i)erished  on  its  soil;  and  the  two  wadifart 
difffes  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  evoked  bv  the  defeats  ot 
Gilboa  and  Megiddo^  Accordingly,  it  is  not  till  the  time  when 
the  Canaanitish  nations  had  began  to  recover  from  the  puiic  left 
by  the  vict^mous  arms  of  Joshua,  that  we  find  the  beginnings  of 
the  long  series  of  the  battles  of  Esdraelon  which  haye  lasted 
ever  since. 

1.  The  first  of  these  occasions  was,  that  in  which  "  the  Lord 
Vthnnh  delivered  Hisera  into  the  hand  of  Barak/'  The  double 
AAd  B*rAk.  accomit  of  tliat  great  event  in  prose  and  verse  enables 
ns  to  fix  with  unusual  precision  its  several  points  and  circom- 
atances.  Ilie  oppressor  was  Jabin,  long  of  Hazor,  successor 
and  namesake  of  the  chief  who  had  roused  the  northern  con- 
federation against  Joshua*  The  northern  regions,  therefore,  of 
Palestine,  in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  his  own  capital,  the  northern 

»  Rer.  xri.  16.     i4  mugwldon   mipht  U  hitrdljr  pg  ntmtrj  to  add  thai  tht  rml 

ht  the  prrec'iMed  form  of  the  Hebrew  Ar,  in(>«iiinff  of  AnDa««dd<n   wttm  aiid«  all 

*  a  forii6ed  city/  But  the  probable  read-  such  fiuiciliil  iiit«rpretatioiiB  aa  ba?« 
w^iBnotArmaffeddtm^hni  Harmoffedvn  endearonred  to  fix  it  in  Italy  or  the 
(Ap  lAmyMw)^  from  Hor,  or  liar,  a  *moun-  Crimea. 

tain.*— And  eren  if  the   aspirate   were  *  See  Chaptcra  IT.  aad  VIL 

emitted,  it  ia  analogona  to  the  caae  of  *  See  Chapter  XL 

•  At  G«ri*iin.'    (SeeChap.  V.  p.  247.)  It  *  1  8am.  xxxL  ;  2  Cfcr.  mr.  tS— tf. 
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tribes,  Zebnlun,  Naphtali  and  Issachar,  were  those  which  he 
would  chiefly  harass.  On  them  accordingly  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  fell.  But  they  were  joined  also  by  the  adjacent  tribes  of 
Central  Palestine — Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin^  Those 
only  of  the  extreme  west,  south,  and  east,  were  wanting*.  Both 
armies  descended  alike  from  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  but 
they  were  ''  drawn  "  to  opposite  points  in  the  plain.  Barak 
and  Deborah,  with  their  small  body  of  devoted  troops  were 
gathered  on  the  broad  summit  of  Taboi^;  the  host  of  Sisera, 
with  its  nine  hundred  iron  chariots,  naturally  took  up  its  position 
on  the  level  plain  of  Megiddo,  on  its  south-western  extremity 
by  the  banks  of  the  Kishon,  and  near  Taanach^  the  name  of 
which  is  still  preserved  in  a  village  on  the  slope  of  the  hills 
skirting  the  plain  on  the  south.  It  was  one  of  the  towns  which 
the  Canaanites  had  still  retained*;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
a  natural  rallying-point  for  the  great  Canaanite  host  of  Jabin, 
hard  by  ''the  waters  of  Megiddo,*'  probably  the  pools  in  the  bed 
of  the  Kishon.  The  Prophetess,  on  the  summit  of  Tabor,  gave 
the  signal  of  the  battle,  when  Barak  was  to  rush  down  from  his 
secure  position  and  attack  the  army  in  the  plain.  At  this 
critical  moment  (so  Josephus*  directly  informs  us,  BatUeofthe 
and  so  we  learn  indirectly  from  the  Song  of  Deborah),  Kuban, 
a  tremendous  storm  of  sleet  and  hail  gathered  from  the  east, 
and  burst  over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  driving  full  in  the  faces 
of  the  advancing  Canaanites.  ''The  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera',"  and  as  "the  rains  descended,"  "  the  wind  blew," 
and  "  the  flood  came' " — the  flood  of  the  torrent ;  and  "  the 
stream  "  rose  in  its  bed,  and  "  beat  vehemently  "  against  the 
chariots  and  horses  entangled  on  its  level  shores,  and  "the 
*  torrent '  of  Kishon  swept  them  away  ;  that  ancient  *  torrent,* 
the  'torrent'  Kishon*."  In  that  wild  confusion,  when  the 
strength  of  the  Canaanite  "was  trodden  down,"  and  "the 
horsehoofs  were  broken  by  the  means  of  the  pransings,  the 
pransings  of  their  mighty  ones,"  the  captain  of  the  host  sprang 

'  Jodg.  r.  14,  15,  18.  probable,  that  this  is  a  recoUaotion  of 

>  Judg,  r.  1(},  17.  Bank*!  vietoiy. 

■  Ant.  IV.   X.  12.     A  TiUiige  iouih.  *  Judg.  t.  19.                 *  Jndg.  I  37. 

vest  of  Tabor,  near  ibe  lonroea  of  tbe  *  Ant.  V.  r.  4.               7  Judg.  r.  20. 

Kiabon,  is  oaUed  '^Sbeykb  Abrik.''    l\  •  BUtt.  TiL  25—27.    See  Cbap.  XIII. 

is  poMible  (Sobvane,  167),  bnt  bardly  *  Judg.  r.  21,  22. 
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both  they  and  their  camels  without  number."  The  very  aspect 
and  bearing  of  their  sheykhs  is  preserved  to  us.  The  two 
lesser  chiefs,  ("  princes  "  as  they  are  called  in  our  version,)  in 
their  names  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  "  the  Raven  "  and  "  the  Wolf," 
present  curious  counterparts  of  the  title  of  "  the  Leopard,"  now 
given  to  their  modem  successor,  Abd-el-Aziz,  chief  of  the 
Bedouins  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  two  higher  sheykhs  or 
"  kings,"  Zebah  and  Zalmimna,  are  mounted  on  dromedaries, 
themselves  gay  with  scarlet  mantles,  and  crescent-ornaments 
and  golden  earrings',  their  dromedaries  with  ornaments  and 
chains  like  themselves ;  and,  as  in  outward  appearance,  so  in 
the  high  spirit  and  lofty  bearing  which  they  showed  at  their  last 
hour,  they  truly  represented  the  Arabs  who  scour  the  same 
regions  at  the  present  day. 

Such  an  incursion  produced  on  the  Israelites  amongst  their 
ordinary  wars  a  similar  impression  to  that  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Huns  amongst  the  comparatively  civilised  invasions  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes.  They  fled  into  their  mountain  fastnesses  and 
caves  as  the  only  refuge  ;  the  wheat  even  of  the  upland  valleys 
of  Manasseh  had  to  be  concealed  from  the  rapacious  plimderers*. 
The  whole  country  was  thus  for  the  first  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs.  But  it  was  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  that  then,  as 
now,  the  Children  of  the  Desert  fixed  their  head-quarters.  **  In 
the  valley  of  JezreeP,"  that  is,  in  the  central  eastern  branch 
of  the  plain,  commanding  the  long  descent  to  the  Jordan,  and 
thus  to  their  ovm  eastern  deserts,  "  they  lay  all  along  the  valley 
like  *  locusts  *  for  multitude,"  and  "  their  camels  " — unwonted 
sight  in  the  pastures  of  Palestine — "  were  without  nimiber,  as 
the  sand  by  the  sea-side  "  on  the  wide  margin  of  the  Bay  of 
Acre,  **  for  multitude*."  As  in  the  invasion  of  Sisera,  so  now, 
the  nearest  tribes  were  those  which  first  were  moved  by  a  sense 
of  their  common  danger.  To  the  noblest  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh — to  one  whose  appearance  was  ''as  the  son  of  a 
king,"  and  whose  brothers,  already  ruthlessly  slain  by  Battle  of 
the  wild  invaders  on  the  adjacent  heights  of  Tabor,  J«wel. 
were  ''  each  one  like  the  children  of  kings  " — was  entrusted  the 

'  Jadg.  Tiii.  21,  26.  »  Jndg.  ri.  88. 

»  Had.  tL  11.  <  IHd.  Til  12. 
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charge  of  gathering  together  the  forces  of  his  countrymen.  All 
Manasseh  was  with  him ;  and  from  the  other  side  of  the  plain 
there  came  Zebolun  and  NaphtaU,  and  even  the  reluctant 
Asher,  to  join  him*.  On  the  slope  of  Mount  Gilboa  the 
Israelites  were  encamped  by  a  spring,  possibly  the  same  ma 
that  elsewhere*  called  *  the  spring  of  Jezreel/  but  here,  from 
the  well-known  trial  by  which  Gideon  tested  the  energy  of  his 
army,  called  **  the  *  spring  *  of  trembling*."  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  valley,  but  apparently  deeper  down  in  the  descent 
towards  the  Jordan^,  by  one  of  those  slight  eminences*  which 
have  been  before  described  as  characteristic  of  the  whole  plain, 
was  spread  the  host  of  the  Midianites.  It  was  night,  when 
from  the  mountain  side  Gideon  and  his  servant  descended  to 
the  vast  encampment.  All  along  the  valley,  within  and  around 
the  tents,  the  thousands  of  Arabs  lay  wrapt*  in  sleep,  or  resting 
from  their  day's  plunder,  and  their  innumerable  camels  couched 
for  the  night  in  deep  repose  round  about  them.  One  of  the 
sleepers,  startled  from  his  slumbers,  was  telling  his  dream  to 
his  fellow, — a  characteristic  and  expressive  dream  for  a  Bedouin, 
even  without  its  terrible  interpretation ;  that  a  cake  of  bariey 
bread,  from  those  rich  corn-fields,  those  numerous  threshing- 
floors  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  whom  they  had  conquered, 
rolled  into  the  camp  of  Midian  and  struck  a  tent,  and  overturned 
it,  so  that  it  lay  along  on  the  ground^  Reassured  by  this  good 
omen,  Gideon  returned  for  his  three  hundred  trusty  followers, 


>  Judg.  Ti.  85. 

'  1  Sam.  xzuL  1,  in  the  Atith.  Yen. 
incorrectly  **»  fountain." 

«  Judg.  vii.  1.  "The  ♦■pring'  (mu- 
transUted  **  weU")  of  Harod  ;"  that  is,  of 
'trembling/  in  erident  allojuon  to  the 
repetition  of  the  same  word  in  rerse  S, 
"Whoever  is  fearful  and 'trembling."* 
The  modem  name  of  this  ipring  is  "Ain 
Jahlood,"  the  '^spring  of  Goliath." 
This  may  perhaps  originate,  as  Ritter 
obsenres,  in  a  confused  recollection  of  the 
PhiliBtine  battle  in  the  time  of  Darid, 
but  more  probably  arose  from  the  &Ise 
tradition  current  in  the  sixth  century, 
that  this  was  the  scene  of  DaTid^s  com- 
bat  with  Goliath  (Ritter ;  Jordan,  p.  416). 
Bchwarse  (164)  ingeniously  coi^ectures 
that  it  is  a  reminisoenoe  of  an  older  name 
attaching  to  the  whole  mountain — and 


thus  explains  the  cry  of  GKdeon ;  "  Who- 
everis  fearful  andaftidd,  let  him  return, 
and  depart  eariy  from  Mount  Qilead.** 
But  we  may  suppose  either  that ' '  Oilead  ** 
is  there  a  oorruption  of  (what  in  Hebrew 
strongly  resembles  it)  "Gilboa  ; "  or  tkat 
it  was  the  war-cry  of  Blanassefa- 
as  well  as  western — and  that  hi 
"Mount  Gilead**  was  employed  as  a 
general  phrase  for  the  whole  tribe. 
(Bwall  Geschicht^  Snd  edit.  ii.  500.) 

*  Henoe  the  expression,  "the  boat  of 
Midian  was  beneath  him  in  the  Talley." 
Judg.  TiL  8. 

*  '*  Gibeah,"  righUy  translated  kill,  aa 
distinct  from  trnfrntUam,     Judg.  Tii.  1. 

*  Such  is  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  "  Uy."     Ibid.  riL  13. 

7  Ibid.  TiL  IS. 
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the  trumpets  were  blown,  the  torches  blazed  forth,  the  shout  of 
Israel,  always  terrible,  always  like  "  the  shout  of  a  king*,"  broke 
through  the  stillness  of  the  midnight  air;  and  the  sleepers 
sprang  from  their  rest,  and  ran  hither  and  thither  with  the 
dissonant  "  cries*"  so  peculiar  to  the  Arab  race.  "  And  the 
Lord  set  every  man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  even  through  all 
the  host ;  *'  and  the  host  fled  headlong  down  the  descent  to  the 
Jordan,  to  the  spots  known  as  the  '  house  of  the  Acacia  *  (Beth- 
shittah),  and  the  "  border  "  of  the  *  meadow  of  the  dance  *  (Abel- 
meholah)*.  These  spots  were  in  the  Jordan-vaUey,  as  their 
names  indicate^,  under  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  To  the 
Ephraimites,  therefore,  messengers  were  sent  to  intercept  the 
northern  fords  of  the  Jordan  at  Bethbarah*.  There  the  second 
conflict  took  place,  and  Oreb  and  Zeeb  were  seized  BatUeof 
and  put  to  the  sword,  the  one  on  a  rock,  the  other  at  a  Beth-barah. 
winepress,  on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken.  The  two  higher 
sheykhs,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  had  already  passed  before  the 
Ephraimites  appeared ;  Gideon,  therefore,  who  had  now  reached 
the  fords  from  the  scene  of  his  former  victory,  pursued  them 
into  the  eastern  territory  of  his  own  tribe  Manasseh.  The  first 
village  which  he  reached  in  the  Jordan-vaUey  was  that  which 
from  the  "  booths  "  of  Jacob's  ancient  encampment  bore  the 
name  of  Succoth* :  the  next  higher  up  in  the  hills  was  that 
which  from  the  vision  of  the  same  patriarch  bore  the  name  of 
Peniel,  *  the  Face  of  God,*  with  its  lofty  watch-tower.  Far  up 
in  the  eastern  Desert — amongst  their  own  Bedouin  countrymen 
"  dwelling  in  tents  " — "  the  host "  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  **  was 
secure"  when  Gideon  burst  upon  them.  Here  a  third  victory 
completed  the  conquest.  The  two  chiefs  were  caught  and  slain ; 
the  tower  of  Peniel  was  razed;  and  the  princes  of  Succoth 
were  scourged  with  the  thorny  branches  of  the  acacia  groves  of 
their  0¥m  valley'. 

This  success  was  perhaps  the  most  signal  ever  obtained  by 
the  arms  of  Israel ;  at  least,  the  one  which  most  lived  in  the 

>  Numb.  xxiiL  21.  also  Zererath  (rend  22)  with  2  Chr.  ir. 

*  Jadg.  vii.  21.  17.     See  Appendix,  Abel. 

s  Ibid.  22.  *  The  LXX  reads  Baie^  See  Chapter 

♦  The  "acacia"  is  never  found  on  the      VII.  p.  308. 

moTintainfl — the  "  meadow'*  is  peculiar  '  Gen.  zxxiii.  17.   See  Appendix,  £l(>c. 

to  the  streams  of  the  Jordan.     Compare  ^  Jadg.  viiL  16. 
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h^iiifnffnti    Uf   U»^   foil    ^jf  "^Orftft   jBfi  Z*^-ra.    ir 

Utfffinr(\iy  nU  }ftd  Hu\'m\t9iU'A  in  him  ikz^d  '21&  innl7. 

^'^ "''  frM>rff  wfii/Ji  i^'ok  pliu^e  in  tins  puun. 

WMfrM'  nfttfit  w«««  flmi  <'f  HftuI  with  the  Ph^Iiitmo'-     Xjis  rhiii»- 

l)rf'««<  N)^|f''Nf  f/Vf  ImvM  ^/iUi^rriTil  all  their  strukxtii  5:r  a  ± 

i*lfntit  ituti  Uu^\u^  tunrvUfui  np  the  ftes-eottst^  v^  Lkt^ 

i)kh   fff#4  M)fl)An)l^<M^  in   that  fiflit  of  the  plain 

''  ♦(m»  trtll*'y  ttt  Ji"/r*'*»l/'     'J'hij  «pf/t  on  wfaieh  their 

wti^  t)n**ti  wnn  t/h  tli«  nortlimii  wide  of  the  ▼«Ilej, 

fnlliwl  A|flM*l«,  Arifl  in  finoitiifr  Hhtinem.    The  name  d  A^htk. 

hnn  itH\^iwih  hui  ihni  (ft  Hhunem  is  preserredp  vitk  a  sEfb 

fiUpini\nUi  )n  A  villn^fi  which  »till  exints  on  the  slope  0^  the 

tiium*  vniihA  tMiU*  llf'mion, — poHitiblj  the  unneasthe  ^'HiHof 

M/'N>h/'  ou  (Jm*  wiriU  of  ih(9  valley,  under  which  had 

IfM^iiMfl  iliP  (^nU  (ff  /^Imli  And  Zalmonna.    On  the 

Nif|^<  ncMrly  on  ilid  fnKii  of  (iidcon'ii  camp,  on  the  rise  of  Movnft 


Hf'fUiljn  fif  Mt*  NMtfMHt  i«M«»fn.  !'■.  UixiiL 
i  -^  «  Iw.  U.  4. 

*  I  ^«H,  ti)t.  «««|.  It  l«  i^mmIIiU 
itmf  iltH  lHiMlf«  in  wh)/'h  Um  Aik  wm 
iMkf'M,  Afid  lliii  iKiMM  af  Kli  klllpil,  WM  on 
iht*  uniiih  «|««4      "Aphrk,"  wlil(*)i  niiifins 

"  ttir^Mlftll,"  rifllt  (iMtd  tn  MAtlirAtly  AflpiilMl 

Wi  AMv  ('It I  or  rA^tOftwfl.  U  Ml  iMiihiiion  a 
tiAoi«  In  P«l«w(io#,  iliAi  lu  mofiiloti  In 
I  Ham.  ti)«.  I,  In  Mot  of  it««ir  aiifnoldnt 
W*  )'l«Miir/  U  with  thn  NfKftMi  r/tllmi  nmr 
ilafoAAUrn,  in  J  Ham.  Ir.  1  •  Ami  ilic 
Bnfum  „f  tlin  flrnt  I'iilllMtlnn  victory  mail 
ihmrffnm  rwniAin  unmrtAln,  slnno  ili«r« 
U  niHkiMK  in  tii*  <loUit«  of  tho  h*ttl«  to 
At  II.     Bui  Um  iMuOon  of  Kb«nos«r  in 


1  fkm*  \r,  1,  eompftrad  vitk  ik* 
tiofi  of  iht  mme  nttrnt  m  1 
▼U.  12,  io  oonneetion  with 
would  iAdaoe  oa  to  fix  it  in  Ike 
And  therefore  ideatiff  it  witk  tW 
*•  Aphek  "  maotiooed  in  JoMpku  (BcB. 
Jud.  II.  six.  1)  MM  nt«U«d  noMi  tke 
wofliem  eotnutoe  of  the  paa  of  Betk> 
horoD,  The  Hne  doabt  ftttachee  to  tk* 
•orne  of  the  defeat  of  Benh»dftd  {I  KiafM 
XX.  2<t),  alio  At  **  Aphek.*"  But  then 
AffAin  the  mention  of  the  **plam  **  under 
the  nAtne  **  JfuAor/' — in  erery  other 
inttanoe  Applied  to  the  tahte-tands  on  the 
eaet  of  the  Jordan  (aee  Appendix,  «.  v. ) — 
poiuU  to  the  "AphAOA,**  mentioned  by  Rn> 
■ebiui,  to  the  eAct  of  the  tea  of  Qalilee,  and 
poeaibly  preeenred  in  the  modem  "  Feik.** 
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Gilboa,  hard  by  the  "  spring  of  Jezreel,"  was  the  army  of  Saul, 
the  Israelites  as  usual  keeping  to  the  heights,  whilst  their 
enemies  clung  to  the  plain.  It  was  whilst  the  two  armies  were 
in  this  position,  that  Saul  made  the  disguised  and  adventurous 
journey  by  night  over  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
Philistines  were  encamped,  to  visit  the  Witch  at  Endor,  situated 
immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the  range,  and*  immediately 
facing  Tabor.  Large  caves  which,  at  least  to  modem  notions, 
accord  with  the  residence  of  the  Necromancer,  still  perforate 
the  rocky  sides  of  the  hill*. 

The  onset  took  place  the  next  morning.  The  Philistines 
instantly  drove  the  Israelites  up  the  slopes  of  Gilboa,  ^^^^  ^ 
and  however  widely  the  route  may  have  carried  the  Mount  Gil- 
mass  of  the  fugitives  do¥m  the  valley  to  the  Jordan, 
the  thick  of  the  fight  must  have  been  on  the  heights  themselves ; 
for  it  was  "  on  Mount  Gilboa  '*  that  the  wild  Amalekite, 
wandering  like  his  modem  countrymen  over  the  upland  waste, 
*'  chanced  "  to  see  the  dying  king ;  and  "  on  Mount  Gilboa  " 
the  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  were  found  by  the 
Philistines  the  next  day.  So  truly  has  David  caught  the 
peculiarity  and  position  of  the  scene  which  he  had  himself 
visited  only  a  few  days  before  the  battle* — "  The  beauty  of 
Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places  :**  "  O  Jonathan,  thou  wast 
slain  upon  thine  high  places,"  as  though  the  bitterness  of  death 
and  defeat  were  aggravated  by  being  not  in  the  broad  and 
hostile  plain,  but  on  their  0¥m  familiar  and  friendly  mountains. 
And  with  an  equally  striking  touch  of  truth,  as  the  image  of 
that  bare  and  bleak  and  jagged  ridge  rose  before  him  with  its 
one  green  strip  of  table -land,  where  probably  the  last  stmggle 
was  fought, — the  more  bare  and  bleak  from  its  unusual  con- 
trast with  the  fertile  plain  from  which  it  springs — he  broke  out 
into  the  pathetic  strain — "  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be 
no  rain,  neither  let  there  be  dew  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings  : 
for  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast  away, — the 
shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil*." 

On  the  slope  of  this  range — still  looking  down  into  the 

^    Yan  de  Yelde  (u.  888).     I  only  saw      Gilead,  mm  giyen  in  p.  842. 
the     spot  from  Tabor,  wldch  also  com-  '  1  Sam.  xxix.  2. 

man  ds  the  relatiye  riew  of  Bethshan  and  *  2  Sam.  L  6,  19,  21,  25. 


/ 


'4      .:    •',  ,,'  '/  ry^st  -,"  ,'^"'^.    ::.  ▼n 

^  * 

^^/t    /A,/>    #.4'/l    fi"/rrt    s  frri^l    ecrfrSiT'.     The    ^ '"  *"'  "^ 

/../-.     z^..,/     ..,,';/ r  z-///^*^  of  t}^  **i::jht,'  fcrr  4S  ^:*   ♦•n 

/^<   *#./ .f  //*;»  /..♦/,    wh/T^  tti^  lay  till  tbej 
t/  \f4'A,   Vf  ^^',  h  tr^t'A   in  th^ir  tnce^tr^ 

4    '/  f»/'  M  /t  ^4f  tl/'     -th^  U^t  of  vLich  we  bsre 
//'/.Ai,  v/      hoUtH     ^nA  hArdly  l*^^  moomfnl  tiuu  dHt  of  S 
^  ^'^  /t  *»A  if*  Ui#;  lAHt  dam  of  the  Jewish 

U,H  htftUii-ru  kifiudom  haA  bfren  alrea/lr  destroTed, 
t#f»i'.  ^H4  fir 4t  «?x|K/iii'4  t/>  the  diJ^aAtrouA  fste  wfaieh  mrolTvd 
If  I  A//  Iz/ff^  A  4*^1*  4  of  troubles  from  this  time  forward — that  of 
h*  thu  ih*i  As'\fiiU'iihlH  ^otmd  between  Egypt  and  the  farther 
t'.fiAi;  ttfii,  HUthr  i)ift  I'haraohft  and  the  rolerB  of  BabrloB: 
tUt'U  nttiUr  iitft  VUthmifM  and  Helencidc  ''In  the  dars  of 
ifo4ulii  I'itttrfuth'Strho  king  of  Kgypt  went  np  against  the  kin^ 
of  AAAyriti  Vt  tti^s  Kuphrateii/' — possibly  landing  his  annj  ct 
ArjUo,  mora  prolmhiy,  ah  the  expression  seems  to  indicate* 

)  JmH  1   27.  *  1  Am.  zxzL  IL     JthtA  fTab«> 

*  7h«it  lhi4  wM  th^  rlixtritHiti^m  cao*  was  idcntiSed  bj  Dr.  ^^**Trf^  «m  kis 
fk//i  M  ^r/utHMfl  ffit  ft  ermipAriiifiO  of  1  flam.  Meoixl  joamey. 
xxxi,  10,  htn\  i  Otr,  I    ^,  10.  •  1  Ckr.  x.   12.     SUk.     See  Apftfa- 

*  Hnrh    in   Um   wu\ff.t  Pirrm  c4  **ihe  dlx,  f.  r. 
mrtfi  r/f  BHhji»*M/*  3  Hmb.  xxL  12.  '  2  Sam.  xxL  XL 

«  IHmb.  li,  1  -  11. 
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following  the  track  of  hi9  predecessor  Psammeticlias,  and 
advancing  up  the  maritime  plain  till  he  turned  into  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  thence  to  penetrate  into  the  passes  of  the 
Lebanon.  ''  King  Josiah/'  in  self-defence,  and  perhaps  as  an 
ally  of  the  Assyrian  king,  ''went  against  him*.*'  The  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  central  portion  of  the  plain — the  scene 
of  Sisera's  defeat — "the  plain*  of  Megiddo."  The  BatUeof 
"Egjrptian  archers,**  in  their  long  array,  so  well  M««*^do. 
known  from  their  sculptured  monimients,  "  shot  at  King 
Josiah,**  as  he  rode  in  state  in  his  royal  chariot,  and  "  he  was 
sore  wounded,**  and  placed  in  his  "  second*  chariot  *'  of  reserve, 
and  carried  to  Jerusalem  to  die.  In  that  one  tragical  event, 
all  other  notices  of  the  battle  are  absorbed.  The  exact  scene 
of  the  encounter  is  not  known.  It  would  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  at  a  spot  called  after  the  name  of  a  Syrian  divinity 
— "  Hadad-Rimmon  '* — that  the  king  fell.  On  this  consecrated 
place  were  uttered  the  lamentations^,  continued  at  Jerusalem 
by  one  whose  strains  were  only  inferior  in  pathos  to  those  of 
David  over  Saul; — "  and  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for 
Josiah,  and  Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah ;  and  all  the  singing 
men  and  the  singing  women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamenta- 
tions to  this  day,  and  made  them  an  ordinance  in  Israel:  and, 
behold,  they  are  written  in  the  Lamentations*.** 

Other  battles  there  have  been  in  later  times — ^in  the  Crusades, 
and  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  which  confirm  the  ancient  celebrity 
of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  but  of  these  one  only  deserves  to 
be  named  in  conjunction  with  those  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing— that  of  Hattin,  which  will  be  best  considered  elsewhere*. 

III.  But  there  is  another  aspect  under  which  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  must  be  considered.  Every  traveller  has  g^^^^^  ^f 
remarked  on  the  richness  of  its  soil  and  the  exuberance  the  plain  of 
of  its  crops.  Once  more  the  palm  appears,  waving  its 
stately  tresses  over  the  village  enclosures.  These  enclosures 
are  divided  each  from  each  by  masses  of  wild  artichoke.  The 
very  weeds  are  a  sign  of  what  in  better  hands  the  vast  plain 

>  2   King!   xxUL  29  ;    2  Cbr.  xxxt.  *  Zech.  zii.  11. 

20,  22.  *  2  Chron.  xxxt.  25. 

«  •*  BeU."     2  Chr,  xxxt.  22.  •  See  Chapter  X. 

*  2  Chr.  XXXT.  24. 
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Bwells  which  break  its  level  surface,  the  most  commanding  in 
situation  is  that  which  in  its  modem  name  of  Zerin,  retains 
the  ancient  name  of  Jezreel.     As  Baasha  had  chosen  p^^^  ^^ 
Tirzah,  as  Omri  had  chosen  Samaria,  so  Ahab  chose  palaci  of 
Jezreel  as  his  regal  residence.     It  never  indeed  super- 
seded his  father's  capital  at  Samaria,  as  that  had  superseded 
Shechem ;  but  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  his  dynasty  for  three 
successive  reigns  ;  and  its  importance  is  evident,  from  the  fact 
that  it  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  plain,  of  which  it  thus  became 
the  chief  city.     It  is  now  a  mere  collection  of  hovels.     But  its 
situation  at  the  opening  of  the  central  eastern  valley,  so  often 
described,  commanding  the  view  towards  Carmel  on  one  side, 
and  to  the  Jordan  on  the  other,  still  justifies  its  selection  by 
Ahab  and  his  Queen,  as  the   seat  of  their  court*,   and  its 
natural  features  still  illustrate  the  most  striking  incidents  in 
the  scenes  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Sacred  History,  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  house  of  Ahab.     We  see  how  up  the  valley 
from  the  Jordan,  Jehu*s  troop  might  be  seen  advancing ;   how 
in  Naboth's   "  field "   the   two   sovereigns  met  the  relentless 
soldier ;   how,  whilst  Joram  died  on  the  spot,  Ahaziah  drove 
down  the  westward  plain,  towards  the  mountain -pass  by  the 
beautiful  village  of  £n-gannim',   but  was   overtaken   in  the 
ascent,  and  died  of  his  wounds  at  Megiddo  ;  how  in  the  open 
place,  which,  as  usual  in  Eastern  towns,  lay  before  the  gates 
of  Jezreel,  the  body  of  the  Queen  was  trampled  under  the  hoofs 
of  Jehu's  horses ;    how  the  dogs  gathered  round  it,  as  even  to 
this  day,  in  the  wretched  village  now  seated  on  the  ruins  of 
the  once  splendid  city  of  Jezreel,  they  prowl  on  the  mounds 
without  the  walls  for  the  ofial  and  carrion  thrown  out  to  them 
to  consume*. 

These  characteristics  of  the  plain — perhaps  the  most  secular 
in  sacred  history, — are  not  the  only  or  the  highest  associations 
with  which  its  natural  features  are  connected.  Two  points 
still  remain, — the  most  interesting  in  its  whole  expanse. 

1  1  Kiojs  zxi.  1  ;  2  Kingi  \x.  30.  the  modern  Jenin^  well  known  m  the 

*  2    KiogB  ix.    27.     The  name  Beth-  Tillage  on  which  all  timvellen  deaoend 

gm,   tranalated  in  the  BngUsh  Version  from  the  hilLi  of  ManaMeh.    The  garden - 

''thegarden-hooae,**  is  rightly  preeerred  like  character  of  the  spot  is  still  pre- 

in  the  LXX.     It  is  eridentlj  the  same  senred  ;  and  the  "  spring  **  babblea  up  in 

as    **  Bn-gannim/*    *the  spring  of    the  the  centre  of  the  Tillage, 
gardens*  (Josh,  xix,  21  ;  xzi.  29) ;  and  as  '  8o  I  obsnt^tNl  to  s^  them  there. 
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Barak,  before  his  descent  upon  Sisera.     The  open  glades  on  its 
wide  summit  carry  us  back  yet  earlier  to  a  time,  of 
which  the  very  memory  has  perished,  when  it  was  the    tress  and 
sanctuary  of  the  northern  tribes,  if  not  of  the  whole    ^^h©"*^ 
nation.     The  aspect  of  these   glades,  so  fitted,  as  I    Northern 
have  said,  for  festive  assemblies,  exactly  agrees  with 
Herder's  view',  that  Tabor  is  intended,  when  it  is   said  of 
Issachar  and  Zebulun,  that  "  they  shall  call  the  people  unto 
the  mountain:  there  shall  they  offer  sacrifices  of  righteous- 
ness'.'*    It  is  true  that,  amidst  the  changes  and  wars  which 
disordered  the  relations  of  the  tribes,  nothing  afterwards  is 
expressly  said  of  the  sacredness  of  Tabor.  But  in  the  gathering 
of  the  northern  tribes,  first  under  Barak*,  and  again,  as  it 
would  seem,  under  the  brothers  of  Gideon*,  and  long  after- 
wards, in  "  the  net  spread  abroad  on  Tabor*"  by  the  idolatrous 
priests  of  Issachar,  some  trace  is  discernible  of  the  original 
purpose  for  which  its  striking  situation  and  its  pleasant  forests 
so  well  adapted  it.     At  any  rate,  we  can  understand  how,  when 
Psalmists  and  Prophets  saw  in  the  wide  view  from  its  summit, 
the  snowy  top  of  Hermon  in  the  far  north,  and  Carmel  in  the 
west, — they  could  truly  feel  "  Tabor*  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice 
in  Thy  name ;  "  that  surely  *'  as  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains, 
and  Carmel'  by  the  sea,"  God's  judgments  would  come. 

V.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  great  historical  mountain  of 
Esdraelon.  "  As  Tabor  "  is  through  its  peculiar  form 
an  elevation  **  among  the  mountains  " — so  is  "Carmel,"  Cakmil. 
with  its  long  projecting  ridge,  **  by  the  sea."  The  name  of 
Tabor  is  probably  derived  from  its  height ;  that  of  Carmel  is 
certainly  taken  from  the  garden-like  appearance  which  it  shares 
with  Tabor  alone,  and  which,  as  it  has  no  peculiarity  of  shape, 
is  its   chief  distinction*.     By  this,  its  protracted  range   of 

'  Oeist  der  Hebraische  Poesie  (Herder,  built  on  Monnt  Moriah.**     (Schwane, 

Tol.   xxxir.  p.   216).     The  deecription  p.  71.) 

given  above  was  written  from  the  spot,  '  Dent.  xzxiiL  19. 

without  any  recollection,  at  the  moment,  '  Jadg.  ir.  6. 

of  Herder's  view.     **  According  to  the  *  Ibid.  viii.  18. 

Midrash  Galkat  on  Dent,  xxxiii.  19,  it  *  Hoe.  t.  1. 

is  the  mountain  on  which  the  Temple  *  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12. 

ought  of  right  to  hare  been  built  ...  '  Jer.  xlvi.  18. 

had  it  not  been  for  the  express  revela-  ^  Appendix,  Canntl, 
tion  which  ordered  the  sanctuary  to  be 
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Acre  in  the  adjacent  bay,  founded  by  St.  Louis  in  his  brief  and 
only  visit  to  the  shores  of  Palestine,  and  still  bearing  the  sign 
of  its  French  origin  in  the  French  flag  which  is  unfurled  on  its 
towers,  whenever  a  French  vessel  appears  in  sight  on  the 
Syrian  waters. 

But  it  could  never  have  been  here  that  the  great  sacrifice 
took  place  which  formed  the  crisis  in  Elijah's  life,  ,|^^  ^^^^ 
and  which  is  brought  before  us  with  such  minuteness  of  Hyah  *b 
of  detail  as  to  invite  us  to  a  full  contemplation  of  all  ^ 

its  circumstances.  Carmel,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  so  much  a 
mountain  as  a  ridge,  an  upland  park,  extending  for  many  miles 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  At  the  eastern  extremity, 
which  is  also  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  ridge,  is  a  spot 
marked  out  alike  by  tradition  and  by  natural  features  as  one  of 
the  most  authentic  localities  of  the  Old  Testament  history\ 
The  tradition  is  unusually  trustworthy.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
few,  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which  the  recollection  of  an  alleged 
event  has  been  actually  retained  in  the  native  Arabic  nomen- 
clature. Many  names  of  towns  have  been  so  preserved,  but 
here  is  no  town,  only  a  shapeless  ruin,  yet  the  spot  has  a  name, 
"  El-Maharrakah  *,"  "  the  Burning,"  or  "  the  Sacrifice."  The 
Druses,  some  of  whom  inhabit  the  neighbouring  villages,  come 
here  from  a  distance  to  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice  ;  and  though 
it  is  possible  that  this  practice  may  have  originated  the  name, 
yet  it  is  more  probable  that  the  practice  itself  arose  from  some 
earlier  tradition  attached  to  the  spot.  Nor  has  the  tradition, 
whatever  it  be,  any  connection  with  the  convent,  which 
would  in  that  case  either  have  been  founded  nearer  to  the 
scene,  or  have  fixed  the  scene  nearer  to  itself.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  monastic 
orders,  that  instead  of  inventing  a  spot,  after  the  manner  of  the 


1  I  have  described  this  spot  in  greater 
detail  from  its  having  been  so  rarely 
Tisited.  Qoaresmins  heard  of  it,  but 
ooold  not  get  there  (ii.  81)3).  The  pUce 
was  also  risited  (but  not  described)  by 
Mr.  Williams  and  by  Lieutenant  Symonds. 
Since  the  above  account  was  written, 
from  my  own  recollection,  M.  Van  de 
Velde  s  description  of  the  spot  has  been 
published;  and  from  this  I  shall  subjoin  any 
additional  particulars  in  the  notes.      The 


villages  of  the  range  of  Carmel  have 
hitherto  been  only  given  in  Zimmermann's 
map.  I  have  inserted  them,  according 
to  our  own  observation,  in  the  map  of 
Esdraelon. 

*  The  same  name  is  applied  to  the 
scene  of  the  Samaritan  sacrifice  on  Qeri- 
zim.  (De  Saulcy,  ii.  360.)  It  is  also 
called  "El  Mazar,"  "the  tomb,"  from 
a  notion  that  the  ruin  is  of  that  nature. 
— See  Came  and  Buckingham. 
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m^,rik»  r4  Hinai^  within  the  i^nfAbcmbooi  a£ 
UtP^.  rru^r.kA  fA  Cajiael  hare  k^  muiiataihei 
A  ^ry-zt  v/  r^not^  from  tiieir  eonrent,  that 
m/rTr.r,<>r4  ha 7^  "iWiU-A  it  more  than  cmee  in  tiui^ir 

I;  it,  J^  t>»^  iradltloTi  ^f}fA  or  bad,  the  L>!aliiae: 
•^i/^  U/  t^»/;  evfrTit  in  almr^t  ererj  pardinxiir. 
tl*.M  TftAfk^A  ont  in  the  extrene  ea«tcna 
^y>rnmarj4incr  t>i^  laiit  riew  of  the  sea  behind. 
f/(  Ui^  (ifr^ai  pl^iin  in  front,  just  where  the 
t>.A  **  #rx/^>Ji^rn^ry  of  Carmel/'  sink  into  the 
Ufi'.  hwiii  arid  ral^%  of  Pal/^tine.  There,  on  the  highest  liisK  ^ 
tl»^  m//ijritain,  may  well  have  frfood,  on  its  sacred  "^hich  ^imtmJ' 
%)i,t',  ftlur  of  thft  fy^rd  ivhich  Jezebel  had  cast  down*.  CLcae  W- 
tt^^th,  (/ft  a  wide  npland  sweep,  onder  the  shade  of 
olr/f'Mf  and  rmjrid  a  well  of  water,  said  to  bepoamiar. 
whi/Ji  rrifijr  therefore  have  escaped  the  genenl 
h^ve  t>e#^i  ahle  ir^  furnish  water  for  the  trenches 
alt^r— rruut  have  been  ranged,  on  one  side  the  king  and 
wtth  t>i4;  ei^ht  hundred  and  fiftj  prophets  of  Baal 
and  on  the  fAi^^  huIh  the  H^^^litarjand  commanding  figure  of  the 
Prophet  of  the  ly^rd.  Full  before  them  opened  the  whole plaiB 
(4  K4^raelon\  with  Tabor  and  its  kindred  ranges  m  the 
dutan/re ;  on  tlii;  rising  gromid,  at  the  opening  of  hs  TiDer,  the 
(thy  of  Je/reel,  with  Ahab's  palace  and  Jezebel's  teoqde  dxs- 


th^r«(,  »f  »t  All,  but  fmr«.      He  U/id  IC 

V»ft    d<t    V^.Ui*-.    ihAt    lh<^    pU^    WM    WAT 

MfaiMwrfk^  wbk'li  w  in  tb*  right  <lir«e' 
ti//ft,  hot  &/H  tb*  risrJit  •fj^/t,  <Van  d« 
V*- #/!*•,  K  2!>fl,;  We  went  direrteii  there 
(>7  th4  «Mtk  iA  ihm  erjttTeat,  I>ft<;Q<i  or 

'  (Ma  l//w«r  deeliTitj  osJj  lie*  inune' 

•  T}>e  'fxii  w  mArk^  by  the  min  of  a 
•qvare  fltr#n«  buil'ling,  amcnipit  thick 
Viftb^  '/  ^Iwftrf  r*k  ;  which  miirht  be  of 
ftny  %«n^  ftod  in  whirh,  m  ftated  abf/re, 
th«  l>nifwi«  cf/fr.e  to  mrrxttx.  M.  V&n 
de  Wlile  'i.  Z*l\)  denrn}tim  H  more  par- 
tiealarij  m  "ui  oblong  quadrmngitlAr 
baibJinf^  of  whi^'h  the  greftt  d';or  uid 
VHh  iA6e  waIU  are  itill  pMtUHj  vtand- 
faif.**  The  UriQe  hewn  ntoDe*  nxjy^est  nn 
older  ikU  than  thni  of  the  CnuMuIes. 
TIm  pUee  in  pnikmhij  the  the  of  Ves- 


Sir 


pe«ttn*f  MeriSoe. 

The  roekj 

Vu  de   y«bie   weU 

w  /Qld  natoT^Uf  uSi^rd  the 

the    ^'twelve  mamtm^    of 

nfttnrml  ahar  waa  buh.     1 

81,  3i 

«  So  we  were  toU  hjr  ov 
A^fjah.  The  exact  tpoi  ia  ■■liiil  W 
aa  old  oUtc  tree,  iaolatcd  from  iht  afrt* 
gmrre  which  stada 
which  haa  been  booght  bj  the 
M.  Van  de  Telde 
being  able  to  exammr  tliis  weU  for  hiai- 
aeU:  He  deKribes  H  iL  325)  aa  **a 
Tanhed  and  rerj  abondaat  foontaia, 
bolh  in  the  form  of  a  tank  with  a  fipw 
steps  leading  down  to  it»  just  aa  ooe  finda 
elsewhere  in  the  old  weHa  or  ^ffingi  of 
the  Jewiah  times.** 

*  h  n  the  heat  riew  of  tbe  plain  that 
ve  Mw. 
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tinctly  visible ;  in  the  nearer  foreground,  immediately  under 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  was  clearly  seen  the  winding  streeun 
of  the  Kishon,  working  its  way  through  the  narrow  pass  of  the 
hillf^  into  the  Bay  of  Acre*.  Such  a  scene,  with  such  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  with  such  sights  of  the  present,  was  indeed  a 
fitting  theatre  for  a  conflict  more  momentous  than  any  which 
their  ancestors  had  fought  in  the  plain  below.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge  upon  the  intense  solemnity  and  significance  of 
that  conflict  which  lasted  on  the  mountain-height  from  morning 
till  noon,  from  noon  till  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice.  It 
ended  at  last  in  the  level  plain  below,  where  Elijah  "  brought " 
the  defeated  prophets  '*  down  "  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain 
"  to  the  *  torrent  *  of  the  Kishon  and  slew  them  there." 

The  closing  scene  still  remains.  From  the  slaughter  by  the 
side  of  the  Kishon,  the  King  "  went  up* "  at  Elijah's  bidding  . 
once  again  to  the  peaceful  glades  of  Carmel,  to  join  in  the 
sacrificial  feast.  And  Elijah  too  ascended  to  ''  the  top  of  the 
mountain,''  and  there,  with  his  face  upon  the  earth,  remained 
wrapt  in  prayer,  whilst  his  servant  mounted  to  the  highest 
point  of  all,  whence  there  is  a  wide  view  of  the  blue  reach  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea*,  over  the  western  shoulder  of  the  ridge. 
The  sun  was  now  gone  down,  but  the  cloudless  sky  was  lit  up 
with  the  long  bright  glow  which  succeeds  an  eastern  sunset. 
Seven  times  the  servant  climbed  and  looked,  and  seven  times 
there  was  nothing;  the  sky  was  still  clear,  the  sea  was 
still  calm.  At  last,  out  of  the  far  horizon  there  rose  a  little 
cloud — ^the  first  that  had  for  days  and  months  passed  across 
the  heavens — and  it  grew  in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening, 
and  at  last  the  whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of 
Carmel  shook  in  the  welcome  sound  of  those  mighty  winds 
which  in  Eastern  regions  precede  a  coming  tempest.    Each 


>  1  Kings  xTiii.  40.  On  the  descent 
from  Carmel  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  a 
knoll  iras  pointed  ont  both  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  M.  Van  de  Velde  (L  330) 
called  "  Tel  Kishon,"  or  **Tel  Sadi,"  or 
**  Tel  Katii,"  The  Utter  name  (**  hill  of 
the  priests  **)  naturally  suggests  the  me- 
morial of  the  massacre  of  the  priests  of 
Baal.  It  is  possible  (as  Schwane  suggests, 
49 — 74)  that  the  modem  name  of  the 
Kishon,    Nahar    Mukatta    (''river    of 


slaughter")  may  hare  the  same  deriva- 
tion, though  it  may  also  refer  to  the  bloody 
history  of  the  whole  plain. 

'  1  Kings  xviiL  41. 

•  This  was  also  observed  by  M.  Van 
de  Velde  (L  326).  From  the  place  where 
Elijah  must  have  worshipped,  the  view 
of  the  sea  is  just  intercepted  by  an  ad- 
jacent height.  That  height,  however,  may 
be  ascended  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  full 
view  of  the  sea  obtained  from  the  top. 


1r,m  h.H  vj^r^rate  h^'yj}it,  the  King  mad  tie  Tr-^het 

As  A  lite  Kjri$r  monsiU-A  fai.%  chariot  at  tLe  ixit  of  tw 
l»:'<t  If,^  \r,s.<j'\u*^i^A'if/T  rain  fthonl/l  swell  the  tofiCBS  o£ 
K\-Kf,os/,  JM  in  Uifr  d^y-*  when  it  swept  awar  tLe  hast  of 
mtA  "  t/i^  h;if.d  r/f  the  ly^rd  waa  upon  Elijjiu'  acai  he 
m^utXn  ThntA  Wm  loixm,  and,  amid.st  the  maiLi] 
w/i»^h  ihft  hj$/P*t  df/^A  in,  **ran  befc^e  the  chadoc 
}>A'ri}Tm  <A  \ii%  native  Gilead  s»till  mn,  with 
ntrt^iinh,  Vf  th^  ffntranr:^  of  iezretl,  distant,  thmqgh  sdQ 
ff '/fn  th^  vr^ift  r/f  hi.H  triumph, 

\L  Ahn//Ht  all  the  re/;olle/:rtions  of  the  plain  of 
Mouu,  ^'  the  Old  Tentament,  Yet  we  are  now  on  the  Terae  of 
tlie  rhi^rf  H/:eneH  r>f  the  Xew  Testament,  and  the  battleH&eLd  of 
InrHhl  mny  have  ftnj(j/ehted  to  Him  who  modt  hare 
re-z^^/Hv-d  it  r^  Hih  many  jonmejs  to  and  from 
0»lilee,  tlu/vj  **victorions  deeds*' and  "heroic  acts" 
>f  ilt/^n  hA4  av.Til/ed  to  His  early  meditations  : 

"Oac  wLUe 
T//  fMi/TUr  IwiTW-I  frrwi  the  Rr/isaa  joke, 
T^M'n  i/f  nu}An*i  »nd  qn^tl  o'er  *11  the  caitk 
Brute  tj/yki>/^  and  proud  tjiaonk  power.** 

lifii  it  \n  the  poet  only,  not  the  Evangelist,  who  has  rentored 
{4}  throw  even  this  passing  thoaght  into  that  peacefol  career* 
and  the  one  inrrident  which  connects  him  with  the  plain  of 
Kvlraelon  in  rernarkahle  for  the  striking  contrast  which  it  pre- 
HentH  to  all  the  other  a-^n^xriations  of  the  region. 

()n  the  northern  hlope  of  tlie  ragged  and  barren  ridge  of 
liittle  Hermon,  immediately  west  of  Endor,  which  lies 
in  a  farther  recehs  of  the  same  range,  is  the  mined 
village  of  Nain.  No  convent,  no  tradition  mariu  the  spot. 
But,  under  thene  circamstances,  the  name  is  sufficient  to 
guarantee  jIm  authenticity.  One  entrance  alone  it  coold  have 
ha/1—  that  which  opeiiH  on  the  rough  hill  side  in  its  downward 
ftlr>pe  U}  the  plain.  It  must  have  been  in  this  steep  descent,  as, 
micording  U)  EaHtem  cuHt<im,  they  "  carried  oat  the  dead  man," 
that,  *'  nigh  to  the  gate  "  of  the  village,  the  bier  was  stopped, 

I  M.  Tan  de  Velde  (i.  327)  conadcrs      E«lrmeloii,  ilioiiM  ^y%  ben  eoBTcrtcd 
the  apprehenetoii  to  hare  beea,  Icet  the       into  thick  mod." 
"  deep  Ujer  of  duet,  in  the  dry  pUia  of 
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and  the  long  procession  of  mourners  stayed,  and  "  the  young 
man  delivered  back  "  to  his  mother*.  It  is  a  spot  which  has  no 
peculiarity  of  feature  to  fix  it  on  the  memory ;  its  situation  is 
like  that  of  all  the  villages  on  this  plain ;  but,  in  the  authen- 
ticity of  its  claims,  and  the  narrow  compass  within  which  we 
have  to  look  for  the  touching  incident,  it  may  rank  amongst 
the  most  interesting  points  of  the  scenery  of  the  Gospel 
narrative. 

>  Luke  tu.  11—16. 


A   A 
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QALILEB. 

Matt  ir.  13 — 16.  "And  learing  Nanretb,  he  eame  and  dwelt  in 
CapernMim,  which  is  npon  the  sea  coast^  in  the  borden  of  Zabnlon  and 
Nephthalim :  that  it  mi^t  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Eaaias  the 
prophet^  saying,  The  Und  of  Zabnlon,  and  the  land  of  Nephthalim,  by  the 
way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Qalilee  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  people  which 
sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ;  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  np.** 


Scenery  of  Northern  Pideetine — The  fonr  Northern  Tribes  Their  wealth 
and  their  isolation — Hiatoiy  in  the  New  Testament.  L  NAiianH — 
Its  upland  basin — Its  sedosion — Sacred  localities.  IL  Lakb  of  Gbv- 
mAJLiTH  :  1.  Plain  of  Hattin  and  Moontain  of  the  Beatitudes — Battle 
of  Hattin  ;  2.  View  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  ;  8.  Later  celebrity  of 
Tiberiaa ;  4.  Plain  of  Gennesareth— The  Sea  of  Life— Traffic— Fertility 
—FIsheriea— Population ;  5.  Scene  of  the  Gomel  Ministry— **lCann> 
&ctaring  district*'— The  Beadt— The  DoMri— The  Demoniacs  and  the 
Feeding  of  the  Moltttndes— The  Villages  of  the  Plain  of  Qennenreth— 
The  Destmetko  of  O^teraanm. 
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GALILEE. 


The  broad  depression  of  Esdraelon  was  the  natural  boondary 
and  debateable  land  between  the  central  and  northern  tribes  of 
Palestine.  On  the  north  of  the  plain  rises  another  group  of 
mountains,  as  distinct  in  character  and  form,  as  they  are 
separate  in  fact,  from  those  of  Samaria  and  Juds^,  g^j^^^,^  ^ 
and  thus,  in  like  manner,  distinguished  by  the  name  Northern 
of  the  chief  tribe    that  dwelt  among  them,   "the  ^ 

mountains  of  Naphtali  ;'*  as  the  more  southern  were   "the 
mountains  of  Ephraim ''  and  "  of  Judah'." 

These  hills  are  the  western  roots  which  Hermon  thrusts  out 
towards  the  sea,  as  it  thrusts  out  the  mountains  of  Bashan 
towards  the  Desert ;  and  as  such  they  partake  of  the  jagged 
outline,  of  the  varied  vegetation,  and  of  the  high  upland 
hollows  which  characterise  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  whole 
mass  of  the  Lebanon  range,  in  contrast  to  the  monotonous 
aspect  of  the  more  southern  scenery.  So  few  travellers  visit 
the  interior  of  the  Galilean  mountains,  that  their  beauty  and 
richness  is  almost  unknown.  M.  Van  de  Velde  who,  contrary 
to  the  usual  course,  entered  Palestine  from  the  north,  contrasts 
them  favourably  even  with  the  rich  valley  of  Samaria.  "  It 
suffered,"  he  says,  "  in  ray  case  from  my  having  entered  the 
rocky  mountains  of  Ephraim  from  the  much  finer  and  truly 
noble  Galilee*."  And  this  beauty  distinguishes  Galilee  even 
from  other  parts  of  Lebanon.  "  It  struck  me,"  says  the  same 
traveller,  "  that  between  Sidon  and  the  Castle  of  Belfort  the 
land  was  almost  destitute  of  trees.     The  bare  gray  hills  had 

«  Joflhua  XX.  7.  *  Vol.  L  374. 
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,«';*   "'.-*  iT'^A  »  .'i-.'-  z-iT"*:  'i»*ra  ir 


'''  /'  '4  '^ '  ;  ,.^  'A  *r^  ,v/r.'-  f/v-ji  iij:»^  Triii-i  "r^t  iars*  junif: 

/r'  '/ '   <  /  y  *  V  ^Mr,%  '//  K</Irw:I  ,;A     Lu  iIi^t  aiaia  i* 

f/u  Uf^    *j,  lUt,     A'A  tf,^  fo'sr  iu.'nH  k^pl  *l^:f  fr 

^.»-,,/^1  */,'//*,  fifjijt  rotttt4  hhrnk  laA  tl^en  r.-zz^i  Gii 

r*.,/.   '//  t,-'Arfulotif  i\tt'j  hardir  ^rer  »|  pew  in  djt  crcnto  of 

J f ' '   /'  " » ■  h  ;# I -•  */ ^f  y .    1  )i '-/  ii<: r*;  c/^n U:uX  » iii.  tL-ir lic 

T.,,','  ;\,  >«''''  Ih' if  i<i;*fiti//*<;   t'jfa^X.     Z^rhniia  is  to  ** 

*"^  l/v*/,;/4  out  *     A'Jj^T  na*  U/  **1m;  LI*r-i»-ed"  with  chiUftn,'' 

"  ^/  /  i  |/*,»l/|i  t//  hi4  hf'rtlmrfj/'  dipping  Lis  foot  in  the  **  ofl  "  of 

h'4  tf\uii  i^/ofttn,  Uf  \>i'.  %)uA  witli  **  the  iron  And  brmss***  of 


-.2 


'  r*  ,  17'/. 

•  A.>  ',»*•(/*/«  Si,  iwl  IX, 

•  1^'  *\   »t/t.t,  2i,  j,U.     Tr^r*-  u  here 
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Lebanon.  Naphtali  was  to  be  like  a  '  spreading  terebinth*  of 
the  Lebanon  forests' — "  he  *putteth  out'  goodly  *  boughs."*  He  is 
to  be  "  satisfied  with  favour,  and  fiill  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord'."  They  were  to  have  also  their  openings  to  wealth  and 
power  by  traffic  on  sea  and  land.  '*  Zebulun  shall  Their 
dwell  at  the  *  shore  '  of  the  sea — and  shall  be  for  a  wealth. 
*  shore '  of  ships,  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon*." — "  Asher 
abode  in  his  *  creeks  *  ** — Zebulun  and  Issachar  are  to  *'  suck  of 
the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand\*' 
Naphtali  was  ^'  to  possess  the  '  sea  on*  the  south* " — that  is,  the 
thoroughfEure  and  traffic  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

All  these  points  of  contact  with  the  surrounding  nations 
tended  to  confirm  their  isolation  from  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. Ephraim  and  Judah  were  separated  from,  the  Thdr  iioU- 
world  by  the  Jordan  valley  on  one  side,  and  the  ^^^ 
hostile  Philistines  on  another ;  but  the  northern  tribes  were  in 
the  direct  highway  of  aU  the  invaders  from  the  north,  in 
unbroken  communication  with  the  promiscuous  races  who  have 
alwa3r8  occupied  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  in  close  and 
peaceful  alliance  with  the  most  commercial  and  enterprising 
nation  of  the  ancient  world — the  Phoenicians.  From  a  very 
early  period,  their  joint  territory  acquired  the  name  which  it 
bore  under  a  slightly  altered  form  in  the  distribution  of  the 
countiy  into  a  Roman  province — "  Galil,  Galilah,  Galilsea*.*' 
It  would  seem  to  be  merely  another  mode  of  expressing  what 
is  indicated  by  the  word  '*  Ciccar  **  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan- 
valley — "  a  circle  **  or  "  region ;  *'  and  as  such  implies  the 
separation  of  the  district  from  the  more  regularly  organised 
tribes  or  kingdoms  of  Samaria  and  Judaea.  Gradually,  too,  it 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  frontier  between  '*  the  Holy  Land,*' 


'  Gkn.  xlix.  21.  Mistranslated  "  a  hind 
let  loose;  he  giveth  goodly  words." 
Compare  the  description  of  the  oonntry 
near  Kedeeh-Naphtali— where  was  *'the 
< Oak'  of  Zaanaim"  (Jadg.  iv.  11),— as 
*'  a  natural  park  of  oaks  and  terebinths.*' 
(Van  de  Velde,  ii.  407.)  The  same  tra- 
veller also  speaks  of  the  wooded  basins — 
gardens  *' surrounded  by  dark- leaved 
oak-woods,  whilst,  here  and  there,  thick 
tufled  branches  of  the  Carob  might  be 
seen  rising  aloft,** — *' a  garden  that  has 


no  end,** — bushes  and  trees  *' infinite  in 
number,**  between  Nasareth  and  Safed. 
(lb.  ii.  407.)  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  III. 
iiL  2)  describes  Galilee,  as  '*  planted 
thick  with  all  kinds  of  trees.** 

*  Deut.  xxxiii.  28. 

'  Gen.  xliz.  IS.  See  Appendix,  Choph, 

*  Deut.  xxxiii.  19.     See  Chapters  VI. 
and  IX. 

*  So  Deut  xxxiii  28,  may  be  translated. 

*  Josh.    XX.    7,    Hebrew,    "Gam.*' 
2  Kings  XV.  29,  •'Galihih.** 
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less  elevated,  was  the  Boman  capital  of  Galilee — Dio-Cffisarea, 
or  Sepphori8\  situated  in  the  green  plain  of  JButtauf  in  the  hills 
immediately  above  Acre. 

But  such  above  all  is  Nazareth.  Fifteen  gently  rounded 
hills  **  seem  as  if  they  had  met  to  form  an  enclosure  **  its  upland 
for  this  peaceful  basin — "  they*  rise  round  it  like  the  ^*^ » 
edge  of  a  shell  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.  It  is  a  rich  and 
beautiful  field  "  in  the  midst  of  these  green  hills* — abounding 
in  gay  flowers^  in  fig-trees,  small  gardens,  hedges  of  the  prickly 
pear ;  and  the  dense  rich  grass  affords  an  abundant  pasture.  The 
expression  of  the  old  topographer,  Quaresmius,  was  as  happy 
as  it  is  poetical ;  **  Nazareth  is  a  rose,  and,  like  a  rose,  has  Hie 
same  rounded  form,  enclosed  by  mountains  as  the  flower  by  its 
leaves."  The  village  stands  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  south- 
western side  of  the  valley;  its  chief  object,  the  great  Franciscan 
Convent  of  the  Annunciation  with  its  white  campanile  and 
brown  enclosure*. 

From  the  crest  of  the  hiUs  which  thus  screen  it,  especiaUy 
from  that  called  Nebi-Said,  or  Ismail,  on  the  western  side, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  views  in  Palestine ;  Tabor  with  its 
rounded  dome,  on  the  south-east ;  Hermon's  white  top  in  the 
distant  north,  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  west ; 
a  conjunction  of  those  three  famous  mountains  probably  unique 
in  the  views  of  Palestine ;  and  in  the  nearer  prospect,  the 
uplands  in  which  Nazareth  itself  stands,  its  own  circular  basin 
behind  it ;  on  the  west,  enclosed  by  similar  hiUs,  overhanging 
the  plain  of  Acre,  lies  the  town  of  Sepphorieh,  just  noticed  as 
the  Roman  capital,  and  brought  into  close,  and  as  far  as  its 
situation  is  concerned,  not  improbable  connection  with  Nazareth, 
as  the  traditional  residence  of  the  Virgin's  parents.     On  the 


1  Jotephos  Ant  XVin.  iL  1.  The 
foUest  aooonnt  of  Sepphorieh  ii  given  by 
Dr.  CUrke,  iT.  184. 

'  Thie  ftooooni  ie  partly  from  my  own 
reooUoctionB,  partly  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Riehardson,  whoee  deeeripiion  of  Naiareth 
n  nnusaally  fiuthfol  and  Tirid.  (See 
Modem  Trareller,  p.  804.) 

s  BiehardsoD  epeake  of  them  at  barren, 
and  Qoaretmins  (ii.  818),  aa  barren^ 
white,  chalky  hilla,  and  sayt  the  town 
thenoe  deriTea  its  name  of  Medina  Abiad, 
•*the     white     city."       Thie     oonfirros 


Sehwane'a  remark  (p.  178),  who  aayi 
that  he  haa  **  ascertained  from  aneient 
docomenta  that  the  town  of  Naiareth  was 
called  the  White  Town  "— <<  Uban.** 

^  Henoe  poesibly  ita  name,  aooording 
to  the  old  interpretation  of  it,  aa 
'*  Flowery.'*  (See  Ton  Baumer,  Palftatina, 
p.  119.)  TheAbb6Miohon,apeakingaaa 
boUniat  (Yoy.  Religienae,  ii  25),  sayi  of 
Naxareth,  '*(7eat  la  oontr6e  de  toute  la 
Jndie  on  f  ai  Tn  le  plna  de  flenn.' 

*  See  Chapter  XIY. 
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•ottih^  ftDi  ftooth-eMt*  Iks  the  brond  plaim  of 

baiif(  by  the  high  pjnuaidal  hill,  whidi, 

tb«  Nazareth  range,  and  thus  the  most 

apprr^aebing  from  the  plain,  has  recesred, 

hlhUmcBi  ground,  the  name  of  the  "*  Moot  of 

Tliitne  are  the  natural  featorea  irideh  for  ncaKlf 

laet  the  almoat  dail j  fiew  of  Him  who 

^^  (^        and  fltatore  ''  within  this  beantifid  sfrfosiim     It 

M>t*^>M<^     aecltiiuon  which  conatitotea  its  pecaliantj 

binfchn  tar  ihene  scenes  of  the  Goapel  historj.    Unkwvwm 

tuinanu;d  in  the  Old  Testament,  Nazareth  first 

retired  abode  of  the  bumble  carpenter.   Its 

buMy  world  may  be  the  ground,  as  it  certainly  is  an 

of  ttie  KTangelist's  play  on  the  word  "*  He  shall  be  called  a 

Nazarene/'    Its  wild  character  hi^  up  in  the  Galikaa  hiOs 

may  account  both  for  the  roughness  of  its  popolatkn,  imaMe  to 

appreciate  their  own  Prophet,  and  for  the  eril  repqtation  vlik^ 

it  had  acquired  eren  in  the  nei^bouring  Tillages,  one  of 

inhabitants,  Nathanael  of  Cana,  said:  *^Can  any  good 

come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  "    There,  secured  within  the  natonJ 

barrier  of  the  hills,  was  passed  that  youth,  of  which  the  most 

remarkable  characteristic  is  its  absolute  obscurity ;  and  theooe 

came  the  name  of  Nazabeke,  used  of  old  by  the  Jews,  and  used 

still  by  Mussulmans,  as  the  appellation  of  that  despised  sect 

which  has  now  embraced  the  civilised  world. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  local  reminiscences  should 
be  preserved  of  a  period  so  studiously,  as  it  would  appear, 
withdrawn  from  our  knowledge.  Two  natural  features,  however, 
may  still  be  identified,  connected — ^the  one  by  tradition,  the 
other  by  the  Gospel  narrative,  with  the  events  which 
oTUmAh-  have  made  Nazareth  immortaL  The  first  is  the 
nnri«tittfi  gpring  or  well  in  the  green  open  space',  at  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  town,  a  spot  well  known  as  the  general 
encampment  of  such  travellers  as  do  not  take  up  their  quarters 
in  the  Franciscan  convent  It  is  probably  this  well — which 
laust  always  have  been  frequented,  as  it  is  now,  by  the  women 
of  Nazareth — that  in  the  earliest  local  traditions  of  Palestine 

I  Pur  Uiu and  Uie  other  **  Holj  Placet**  of  NaarvUi  we  Chap.  XIV. 
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figured  as  the  scene  of  the  Angelic  Salutation  to  Mary,  as  she, 
after  the  manner  of  her  countrywomen,  went  thither  to  draw 
water.  The  tradition  may  be  groundless,  but  there  can  be 
little  question  that  the  locality  to  which  it  is  attached  exists, 
and  that  it  must  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  scene. 
The  second  is  indicated  in  the  Gospel  history  by  one  of  those 
slight  touches  which  serve  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
description,  by  nearly  approaching  but  yet  not  crossing  the 
verge  of  inaccuracy.  "  They  rose,"  it  is  said  of  the  infuriated 
inhabitants,  "  and  cast  him  out  of  the  city,  and  brought  him  to 
*  a  brow  of  the  mountain '  {i<as  S^^pios  tov  Spovs)  on  ,^^  «Bock 
which  the  city  was  built,  so  as  to  '  cast  him  down  the  of  the  Pre-^ 
cliff'  "  (a)OT€  KaTOKptiiwUrai  ivrhv).  Most  readers  pro-  ^^^  ^^ 
bably  from  these  words  imagine  a  town  built  on  the  smnmit  of 
a  mountain,  from  which  summit  the  intended  precipitation  was 
to  take  place.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  the  situation  of 
Nazareth.  Yet,  its  position  is  still  in  accordance  with  the 
narrative.  It  is  built  **  upon,"  that  is,  on  the  side  of  "  a  moun- 
tain," but  the  '*  brow  "  is  not  beneath  but  over  the  town,  and 
such  a  cliff  (ic^/xvo()  as  is  here  implied,  is  to  be  found,  as  all 
modem  traveUers  describe,  in  the  abrupt  face  of  the  limestone 
rock,  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  overhanging  the  Maronite 
convent  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  town. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  other  lesser  scenes  of 
our  Lord's  ministrations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  early 
home.  Nain,  at  two  or  three  hours'  distance,  in  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  has  been  already  mentioned'.  The  "parts,"  or 
"  borders "  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  too  indefinite  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  The  claims  of  Cana'  are  almost  equally  balanced  between 
the  two  modem  villages  of  that  name — the  one  situated  at  some 
distance  in  the  comer  of  the  basin  of  Sepphorieh,  the  other 
nearer  in  an  upland  village  to  the  east  of  Nazareth. 

II.  But  the  most  important  district  of  Galilee  has  ^^^  ^^^ 
not  yet  been  mentioned.  o?  amn. 

1.  And  first,  we  must  descend  from  the  hills  of  ■^*""- 
Galilee  once  more  into  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  leaving 

>  See  Chapter  IX.  ii.  1,  11,  and  !▼.  46,  that  Cana  was  at 

>  Bwald  (Geschichte,  yoI.  ▼.  147),  that  time  the  aotwalrendenoe of  the  Holy 
infers — Dot  without  reason — from  John       Family. 
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The  Crusaders  gave  it  its  present  title ;  and  it  has  another 
fatal  association  with  their  history,  one  of  the  few  Battle  of 
vivid  recollections  which  rival  the  permanent  interest  H»ttiJ^ 
of  these  Galilean  localities.  On  that  long  dry  ridge,  under  the 
burning  midsummer  sun  of  Syria,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1187,  was 
encamped  the  Christian  host,  in  the  final  crisis  of  the  Crusades 
— and  round  the  base  of  the  hill  on  every  side  was  the  victorious 
army  of  Saladin  ready  for  the  attack.  The  attack  was  made ; 
and  under  circumstances  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  rout 
on  Mount  Gilboa  the  Christian  entrenchments  on  the  hill  were 
stormed,  and  one  more  was  added  to  the  long  list  of  the  battles 
of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon — ^the  last  struggle  of  the  Crusaders, 
in  which  all  was  staked  in  the  presence  of  the  holiest  scenes  of 
ChristianHy,  and  aU  miserably  lost'. 

2.  From  the  plain  and  from  the  moimtain,  thus  doubly 
celebrated,  the  traveller  descends  to  the  Sea  of  yy^  ^f  g^^ 
Galilee.  The  first  glimpse  of  its  waters  he  will  have  ^*^*« 
had  from  the  top  of  Tabor;  they  also  lie  opened  out  wide 
before  him  from  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.  But  the 
first  full  view,  as  it  is  approached  by  the  regular  road,  is  on  the 
descent  through  the  hills  whose  summits  form  the  boundary  of 
the  plain  of  Hattin,  and  which  on  the  other  side  slope  abruptly 
down  to  the  lake  itself,  as  it  lies  a  thousand  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  country.  It  is  a  moment,  if  any,  when  recollections 
of  the  past  disarm  any  attempts  to  criticise  the  details  of  the 
actual  scene.  Yet,  whether  it  be  tame  and  poor,  as  some  tra- 
vellers say,  or  eminently  beautiful  as  others,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  has  a  character  of  its  own  which  shall  here  be,  if  pos- 
sible, described^  It  is  about  thirteen  miles  long,  and  in  its 
broadest  parts  six  miles  wide,  that  is,  about  the  same  length  as 
our  own  Winandermere,  but  of  a  considerably  greater  breadth. 
In  the  clearness  of  the  eastern  atmosphere,  it  looks  much 
smaller  than  it  is.  From  no  point  on  the  western  side  can  it 
be  seen  completely  from  end  to  end ;  the  promontory  under 
which  Tiberias  stands  cutting  off  the  southern,  as  the  pro- 
montory over  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  the  northern  extremity ; 
so  that  the  form  which  it  presents  is  generally  that  of  an  oval. 

1  The  bfttae  ia  miffioienily  detoribed  in  BoUnaon  (toL  iiL  pp.  241—248). 
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Bat  what  makes  it  unlike  any  of  our  En^ak 
dapremumt  which  gives  it  something  of  the  strsngie, 
character  Hud  belongs  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
and  in  some  degree  to  all  lakes  of  yolcanie'  origin,  siBdi 
at  Alba,  Nemi,  and  Ayemos.  The  hilb  on  the 
partake  of  the  horizontal  outline  which  belongs  to  the 
eastern  barrier  of  the  Jordan-valley.  But  the 
tains,  especially  those  at  the  nortiiem  end,  are  varied  in 
and  this  variety  is  increased  when  they  are  seen  ndn^kd  with 
the  long  carve  of  Tabor,  with  the  homed  platform  of  w***^, 
and  with  the  jagged  summits  of  Safed,  standing  out  from  die 
offshoots  of  Lebanon.  Their  appearance  even  in  the  view 
from  the  west,  where  alone  they  are  usually  seen,  picsenia  a 
complication  of  striking  features,  such  as  is  hardly  elseiriiefe 
visible  in  Palestine ;  and  this  must  be  stiH  more  the  case,  in 
the  aspect*  which  they  present  to  a  spectator  on  the  opposite 
eastern  shore,  now  for  the  most  part  entirely  unfrequented. 

As  we  descend  through  the  rocky  walls  which  encompass  it, 
its  peculiar  situation  makes  itself  more  strongly  ML  Another 
climate  begins*  In  the  summer  or  late  spring,  all  tan-dlers 
speak  of  the  oppressive  heat,  as  they  sink  below  &e  bracing 
atmosphere  of  the  hills  of  Galilee  into  the  deep  basin  of  the 
Jordan  lake.  In  the  early  spring  it  is  not  so :  but  even  then 
the  natural  features  at  once  indicate  that  we  are  approaching 
the  temperature  of  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  "  Nabk," 
or  thorn-tree,  never  seen  in  the  higher  plains,  here  breaks  out 
along  the  hill-sides  in  thick  jungles  ;  and  down  on  the  beach 
the  first  object  that  catches  the  eye  is  l^berias  with  its  line  of 
palms.  Beyond  rises  the  white  dome  that  covers  the  warm 
springs,  which  send  out  their  steaming  waters  over  the  hemcb 
into  the  lake — an  indication  of  that  volcanic  agency  that  has 
from  time  to  time  overthrown  the  cities  in  this  neighbourhood, 
Tiberias  and  Safed,  with  a  destruction  for  the  time  almost  as 
terrible,  though  not  as  complete,  as  that  which  visited  the  older 
cities  of  the  south.  Along  the  edge  of  this  secluded  basin, 
runs  the  whole  way  round  from  north  to  south  a  level  beach ; 
at  the  southern  end  roughly  strewn  with  the  black  and  white 

>  See  BHter ;  JoidMi,  toL  L  SM.  *  I  wie  then  on  the  4lli  and  Mi  of 

*  See  Lord  Lmdiej'f  Letten,  U.  p.  92.      April 
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stones  peculiar  to  this  district,*  and  also  connected  with  its 
volcanic  structure;  but  the  central  or  northern  part  formed 
of  smooth  sand,  or  of  a  texture  of  shells  and  pebbles  so  minute 
as  to  resemble  sand,  like  the  substance  of  the  beach  on  the 
Gulf  of  'Akaba.  Shrubs,  too,  of  the  tropical  thorn,  fringe  the 
greater  part  of  the  line  of  shore,  mingled  here  and  there  with 
liie  bright  pink  colours  of  the  oleander ; 

*' AU  thro*  the  vommer  night, 
ThoN  hUMMOMi  red  and  bright, 
Spretd  their  toft  brea8t«<," 

long  before  they  are  in  flower  in  the  valleys  of  the  higher 
countiy.  On  this  beach,  which  can  be  discerned  running  like 
a  white  line  all  round  the  lake,  the  hills  jdant  their  dark  base, 
descending  nowhere  precipitously,  but  almost  everywhere  pre- 
senting an  alternation  of  soft  grassy  slopes  and  rocky  cliffs, 
occasionally  broken  away  so  as  to  exhibit  the  red  and  gray 
colours  so  familiar  in  the  limestone  of  Greece. 

It  is  only  as  its  two  extremities  are  approached,  that  the 
parent  river,  and  its  connection  with  the  lake,  can  be  clearly 
discerned.  At  each  end,  the  western  hills  fall  away  in  height, 
and  recede  from  the  shore.  From  these  hills,  on  the  south, 
the  green  line  of  vegetation  appears  distinctly,  through  which 
the  Jordan  issues  from  the  lake  throu^  its  wide  open  valley, 
descending  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  In  like  manner,  fix>m  the 
heights  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  entrance  of  the  river  is 
marked  by  the  rich  green  plain  of  Batihah,  stretching  close  up 
to  the  high  wall  of  the  eastern  range.*  Two  isolated  pahns 
stand  on  the  brink  of  the  shore,  as  if  to  welcome  its  rushing 
waters.* 


>  Sea  Chapter  II. 

'  Keble*!  ChristUn  TiAr— Third  Son* 
daj  ia  AdTtat.  In  the  note  to  that 
pMMige  '*rhododeDdroDs**  it  a  miatake 
for  **eleaadera.'* 

*  Pococke  is  the  only  trareller  who 
haa  pnbliahed  any  aooonnt  of  the  Jordan 
between  the  Lake*  of  Merem  and  Gen- 
neaareth.  But  Mr.  Williams  has  asoended 
it,  and  his  aocovnt  agrees  with  Pococke*s 
in  representing  the  great  &11  as  eom- 
meacing  below  JaooVs  Bridge,  after  which 
it  is  a  perpetoal  easoade,  till  within  three 
miles  of  its  entrance  into  the  Sea  of  Qalilee. 


The  plain  of  Batihah  ia  described  by 
Bobinson,  B.  B.  ill  302. 

*  I  have  deseribed  the  Uke  at  I  »w  ii 
from  these  Tarions  points.  The  entrance 
and  exit  of  the  Jordan  I  saw  only  (as 
here  indicated)  from  a  Hirtaace.  Keble*s 
lines  *'on  the  Serenth  Sunday  after 
Trinity**  are  fUthfol  eo  the  whole, 
thongh  "Tabor's  lonely  peak**  ii  (see 
Ohapter  IX.)  an  inaoeorate  expression, 
and  the  *'moantains  terraced  high  with 
«M«iy  stone,**  is  an  image  belonging  to 
the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  weit|  not  to 
the  bare  laadfaim  nf  the  BasL 
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4.  In  the  Old  Testament  its  name  occurs  from  time  to  time 
as  "the  sea  of  Chinneroth*,"  either  from  a  town*  on  its 
banks,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  whole  district  in  which 
it  lies,  "  Chinnereth',"  or  **  Chinneroth^"  perhaps  so  named 
from  the  oval  harp-like  form  of  its  basin.  Its  ''warm 
springs,"  too,  were  already  specified  mider  the  name  of  "  Ham- 
math*."  But  it  was  not  altogether  unknown  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Jordan-valley,  on  Traffic  of 
the  great  thoroughfare  from  Babylon  and  Damascus  into  ^®  ^^®- 
Palestine,  its  waters  seem  to  have  answered  a  purpose  like  that 
served  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  between  Italy  and  Germany. 
Hence  the  value  to  Naphtali  of  *  the  sea  of  the  south*,*  to  com- 
pensate for  "  the  sea  of  the  west "  enjoyed  by  the  kindred  tribes 
of  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun ;  hence  "  the  way  of  the  sea," 
"  beyond  Jordan  "  of  "  Zebulun  and  Naphtali'."  Along  its 
banks,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  depth  of  its  situation  pro- 
duced a  tropical  vegetation  unknown  in  the  hills  Fertility  of 
above;  and  this  vegetation  was  increased  by  the  ^♦•■J^o"*' 
beautiful  springs,  which,  characteristic  of  the  whole  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  are  unusually  numerous  and  copious  along  the 
western  shore  of  this  lake,  scattering  verdure  and  fertility  ^ong 
their  short  course.  This  fertility,  everywhere  apparent  more 
or  less  in  the  thin  strip  of  land  which  intervenes  between  the 
moimtains  and  the  lake,  reaches  its  highest  pitch  in  the  one 
spot  on  the  shore,  where  the  moimtains,  suddenly  receding 
inland,  leave  an  open  and  level  plain  of  five  miles  wide,  and  six 
or  seven  miles  long.  This  plain  is  **  the  land  of  Gennesareth," 
identified  by  its  agreement  with  the  graphic  though  some- 
what exaggerated  description  which  Josephus  gives  of  "the 
country  of  Gennesar."  No  less  than  four  springs  pour  forth  their 
almost  full-grown  rivers  through  the  plain ;  the  richness  of  the 
soil  displays  itself  in  magnificent  cornfields ;  whilst  along  the 
shore  rises  a  thick  jungle  of  thorn  and  oleander,  abounding  in 

>  Numb,    xxxiv.    11;    Josh.    xiL  8  tion,   like    "Geliloth,"   and   "Ciccitf.*' 

(Chinneroth) ;  xiiL  27.  See  Chapter  VII.  p.  282. 

3  (Chinnereth)  Joeh.  xix.  85.  *  Joah.  xix.  85,  afterwards  known  as 

s  Dent.  iii.  17.  "  Emmana.**  See  Joseph.  Ant.  XYIU.  ii. 

«  Josh.    xi.  2  ;  1  Kings  xr.  20.     The  8,  and  Beland,  p.  802. 

expression  **  all  Chinneroth"  in  the  latter  *  Dent.  xxxiiL  23. 

passage    makes    it    probable    that  the  '  Isa.  ix.  1  ;  Matt.  ir.  15. 
word  may  hare  been  an  old  local  appella- 
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birds  of  brilliant  colours  and  Tarioos  forms.  The  whole 
impression  even  now  recalls  the  image  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile ;  and  thus  the  Jews  of  old  were  not  nnnatnrally  led  to 
look  on  one  of  these  fertilising  streams  as  a  vein  of  the  Nile, 
abounding  even  in  the  same  fish,  and  producing  the  same 
effects  on  its  banks\  This  "Paradise"  or  "garden"  of 
Northern  Palestine  (so  we  may  best  interpret  the  meaning  of 
its  name*)  is  doubtless  the  exact  likeness  of  what  the  "  Yale 
of  Siddim  "  was,  where  stood  the  five  cities  when  Lot  saw  that 
it  was  "well  watered  everywhere  before  the  Lord  destroyed 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the 
land  ofEgypf" 

This  contrast  with  the  present  aspect  of  its  sister  lake  on 
the  south,  gives  to  the  natural  features  of  the  sea  of  Ghdilee 
a  peculiar  interest.  If  the  southern  lake  is  the  Sea  of  Death, 
the  northern  is  emphatically  the  Sea  of  Life.^  And  it  is  still 
by  nature  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  by  art 
YillM  of  ^so.  With  that  turn  for  magnificent  buildings  which 
the  Heroda.  g^  distinguished  his  family,  and  which  perhaps  had  been 
encouraged  in  himself  by  the  sight  of  the  splendid  Boman  villas 
along  the  shores  of  the  Lucrine  lake,  where  most  of  his  own  early 
life  had  been  spent,  the  younger  Herod  and  his  brother  Philip 
built  two  stately  cities,  called  after  the  names  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  and  the  Princess  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus.  The  first, 
"  Tiberias,"  was  near  the  warm  springs  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, the  second,  "  Julias,"  by  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  at 
the  northern  extremity;  and  these,  with  the  surrounding 
edifices,  must  have  given  to  the  lake  the  beauty  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  peculiar  to  the  shores  of  Como  and 
Lugano.  But  the  chief  centre  of  activity  was  to  be  found  in  the 
little  plain,  just  described,  crowded  with  towns  and  villages. 
Nor  was  the  life  confined  to  the  land.  The  lake,  probably 
from  the  numerous  streams,  including  the  Jordan  itself,  which 
discharge  their  produce  into  its  waters,  abounds  in  fish  of  all 
kinds,  which  there  increase  and  multiply,  as  certainly  as  in  the 

>  Joaephna,  Bell.  Jad.  m.  x.  8.  BAbbu  mj,  to  the  Prineei  of  NaplitalL 

*  OtwneMor,      The  firat  pvi  of  the  (lightfbotiL  71.)             '  Gen.  ziiL  10. 

word  ia  eridently,  (kmi,  **  garden^*'  the  *  The  eontraat  of  the  two  aeaa  ia  vail 

Utter,    Sar,    maj   be    "  PHimm,**    the  giTen  in  8ehwa^^  46,  a^  aherllir  ia 


It 


Gmidena  of  Prinoea,"  aUndini,  aa  the      Joaephua,  BeU.  Jad.  IT.  tuL  S. 
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Salt  Sea  they  are  cast  up  dead  upon  the  shore.     From  the 
earliest'  tunes — so  said  the  Rabbinical  legends — the  lake  had 
been  so  renowned  in  this  respect,  that  one  of  the  ten  funda- 
mental laws  laid  down  by  Joshua  on  the  division  of 
the  country  was,  that  any  one  might  fish  with  a  hook 
in  the  sea  of  Galilee,  so  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
free  passage  of  boats.  Two  of  the  villages  on  the  banks  derived 
their  name  from  their  fisheries' ;  and  all  of  them  sent  forth 
their  fishermen  by  himdreds  over  the  lake ;  and  when  we  add 
the  crowd  of  ship-builders,  the  many  boats  of  traffic,  pleasure, 
and  passage,  we  see  that  the  whole  basin  must  have  been  a 
focus  of  life  and  energy ;  the  surface  of  the  lake  constantly 
dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  vessels,  flying  before  the  mountain 
gusts,  as  the  beach  sparkled  with  the  houses  and  palaces,  the 
synagogues  and  the  temples  of  the  Jewish  or  Boman  inhabitants. 
5.  It  was  to  these  scenes  that  He,  whom  His  fellow-towns- 
men at  Nazareth  rejected,  came.     He  "  came  down* "  Soeneofthe 
from  the  high    country  of   Galilee,   where  he   had  Gospel 
hitherto  dwelt;  and  from  henceforth  made  his  per- 
manent home  in  the  deep  retreat  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.     What 
has  been  already  said  at  once  gives  the  reason.     It  was  no 
retired  mountain-lake  by  whose  shore  he  took  up  his  abode, 
such  as  might  have  attracted  the  Eastern  sage  or  Western 
hermit.    It  was  to  the  Boman  Palestine  almost  what  the  manu- 
facturing districts  are  to  England.    No  where,  except  in  the 
capital  itself,  could  He  have  found  such  a  sphere  for    „  ^^^^^ 
His  works  and  words  of  mercy ;  from  no  other  centre    fiMsturing 
could  "His  fame'*  have  so  gone  "throughout  all    ^"*'^ 
Syria* ;"  no  where  else  could  He  have  so  drawn  round  Him  the 
vast  multitudes  who  hung  on  His  lips  "  from  Galilee,  from 
Decapolis,  from  Judaea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan*,"  and  ran 
"  through  that  whole  region  round  about,"  "  carrying  about  in 
beds  "  through  its  narrow  but  crowded  plain  **  those  that  were 
sick,  wherever  they  heard  he  was ; "  and  "  whithersoever  he 
entered,"  into  any  of  the  numerous  "  villages  or  cities,"  there 

'  Sea  Bairm  Ctauk,  in  tha  Babyloniui  *  inH^#«r,Imke  tr,  81 :  John  ir  47 

Qamara,  ^md  Eekod,  p.  260.  61.                                                         ' 

<  Tha  wettarn  and  aaalani  BathmidA  *  lUtt  W.  24. 

(••houaaof  iUh*').  »  IHd.  ir.  26. 
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titude  of  fishes  so  that  the  net  brake' ;  **  Philip,  Andrew,  aind 
Simon  from  *' Bethsaida *'  the  "House  of  Fisheries';*'  the 
"  casting  a  hook  for  the  first  fish  that  cometh  up ; "  the  "  net 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathering  of  every  kind' " — all  these  are 
images  which  could  occur  nowhere  else  in  Palestine  but  on  this 
one  spot,  and  which  from  that  one  spot  have  now  passed  into  the 
religious  language  of  the  civilised  world,  and  in  their  remotest 
applications,  or  even  misapplications,  have  converted  the 
nations  and  shaken  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

These,  doubtless,  frimish  the  main  reasons  why  the  sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  became  the  home  of 
Christ  But  the  lesser  features  of  its  history  and  scenery 
agree  no  less  with  the  Gospel  narrative.  I  have  said  that,  whilst 
the  lake  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  mountains,  those 
mountains  never  come  down  into  the  water,  but  always  have  a 
beach  of  greater  or  less  extent  along  the  water  edge.  It  inie  be^h 
is  on  this  smooth  margin,  "  beside  the  lake  of  Genne-  oftheUke, 
sareth,"  that  we  must  imagine  Jesus  "  standing,"  looking  out  on 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  then  stepping  into  one  of  the  "  two 
*  boats  * "  that  **  stood  **  on  its  gradual  slope,  and  bidding  Peter 
launch  out  "  into  the  deep\'*  It  is  along  this  same  level  shore 
(probably  that  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth), — which  then  perhaps 
was  less  encumbered  than  at  present  with  the  thick  jungle 
which  lines  its  whole  length — that  the  multitude  gathered  "  by 
the  sea*  on  the  land,**  whilst  He  was  stepping  into  "  the  boat*.*' 
From  the  boat  of  passage,  that  lay  close  by  for  the  purpose,  He 
addressed  to  them  His  teaching  in  parables ;  and  they  stood 
**  on  the  *  beach'.'  **  On  the  same  *  beach',*  whether  of  the 
delicate  texture  of  sand  and  shells  which  lines  the  northern 
shores,  or  the  rougher  shingle  that  distinguishes  the  rest,  the 
scene  took  place  described  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St  John.  There  was  the  little  crew  in  their  boat 
on  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  early  dawn  had  broken',  re- 
vealing, as  it  does,  every  cleft  and  broken  cliff  in  distinct 
proportions  all  down  the  rocky  sides  of  its  enclosing  hills. 

>  Lake  t.  2->10.  •  tit  rh  wkau»,    Ibtt.  xiU.  I. 

<  John  i.  44.  7  M  T^  Qly,a\6p.     Ibid.  2. 

•  MaU.  ziU.  47  ;  zriL  27.  •  •h  r^  miymJ^.    John  ul  4. 

•  Luke  ▼.  1,  2,  4.  •  wpmUu  ywofUrnt,     Ibid. 

•  Mark  It.  1. 
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"On  the  beach"  stood  the  solitary  figure;  and  tbroo^  the 
stiUness  of  the  morning  air,  not  yet  disturbed  by  the  waking 
hum  of  the  surrounding  villages,  came  the  gentle  Toice  calling, 
after  the  manner  of  the  East, ''  Children,''  and  bidding  them 
cast  their  wide  nets  into  the  lake  once  more.  Then  came  the 
sudden  rush  of  fish  into  the  net,  "  so  that  they  were  not  able 
to  draw  it*,"  ai^d  the  recognition  of  the  Lord.  Peter,  resuming 
the  dress  which,  like  eastern  boatmen,  he  had  thrown  off  whilst 
struggling  with  the  net,  leaped  into  the  lake,  and  dashed 
through  the  shallow  water  to  the  shore,  whilst  his  companions 
in  the  lesser  boat^,  in  which  alone  they  could  approach  the 
beach,  dragged  the  net,  and  Peter,  as  he  "went  up*"  out 
of  the  water,  took  it  from  their  hands,  and  spread  it  on  the 
level  shore. 

Again,  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  lake  must  always  have 
been  the  concentration  of  varied  life  and  activity  in  a  basin  so 
closely  surrounded  with  desert  solitudes.  The  plain  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  enjoying  its  tropical  climate,  even  now  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  bare  hills  thinly  dotted  here  and  there 
with  scanty  grass,  which  embrace  it  In  ancient  times,  this 
near  contrast  of  Life  and  Death,  population  and  soUtude,  muBt 
have  been  brought  to  its  highest  pitch.  It  was  those  "  desert 
places,"  thus  close  at  hand,  on  the  table-lands,  or  in  the  ravines 
of  the  eastern  and  western  ranges,  which  seem  to  be  classed 
under  the  conmion  name  of  "the  mountain,"  that  gave  the 
opportunities  of  retirement  for  rest  or  prayer.  "Rising  op 
early  in  the  morning  while  it  was  yet  dark,"  or  "  passing  over  to 
the  other  side  in  a  boat,"  He  sought  those  solitudes,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  His  disciples.  The  lake  in  this  double 
aspect  is  thus  a  reflex  of  that  union  of  energy  and  rest,  of  actire 
labour  and  deep  devotion,  which  is  the  essence  of  Christiamtyf 
as  it  was  of  the  life  of  Him  in  whom  that  union  was  first 
taught  and  shown. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  particular 

>  John  xxl.  «.  which,  in  ymm  17,   19,  21,  «•  <^ 

«  John  xxi.  8.     t^  »A<HapV,  »•  ^'  wXotow,     It  U  the  tend«u?y  of  ."^^ 

Anguished  from  Tk  »Xoibr.    Y«t  perhaps  Greek    to    robrtitiite    the   dimuun"^ 

thii  can  hardl J  be  iniiited  on.    See  John  c»erj  where. 

Ti  22,  when  the  word  wXmdpiotf  ia  nn-  *  Mfiii,     John  xxi  11. 

doabtedlj  applied  to  the    lame  TeMel 
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scenes  of  which  traces  may  be  found.  To  the  southern  ex- 
tremity there  is  no  record  that  our  Lord  ever  went.  Tiberias, 
its  chief  city,  was  so  nearly  a  Boman  colony,  its  site,  on  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  burial-groimd,  so  oflfensive  to  Jewish 
scruples*,  that  He  who  was  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel  would  probably  not  have  spent  His  labour  in  its 
precincts. 

To  the  eastern  side,  however,  several  visits  are  described ; 
two,  it  may  be  three,  of  such  importance  as  to  require  special 
notice.  The  eastern  shores  of  the  lake  have  been  so  slightly 
visited  and  described,  that  any  comparison  of  their  features 
with  the  histoid  must  necessarily  be  precarious.  Yet  one 
general  characteristic  of  that  shore,  as  compared  with  the 
western  side,  has  been  indicated,  which  probably  existed  in 
ancient  times,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  at  present — namely, 
its  desert  character.  Partly  this  arises  from  its 
nearer  exposure  to  the  Bedouin  tribes ;  partly  from 
its  less  abundance  of  springs  and  streams.  There  is  no  recess 
in  the  eastern  hills ;  no  towns  along  its  banks  corresponding 
to  those  in  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth.  Thus  this  wilder  region 
became  a  natural  refuge  from  the  active  life  of  the  western 
shores.  It  was  *'  when  He  saw  great  multitudes  about  Him  '* 
that  '*  He  gave  commandment  to  depart  unto  the  other  aide*;  *' 
and  again  he  said,  '^  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert 
place,  and  rest  a  while ;  for  there  were  many  coming  and  going, 
and  they  had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eaf  .*'  The  first  of 
these  occasions  was  in  the  morning.  His  immediate  followers 
sent  away  the  multitude,  and  took  Him  even  as  He  was  in  *'  the 
boat\*'  A  crowd  of  lesser  vessels  were  also  on  the  lake,  and 
there  occurred  one  of  those  incidents  to  which  every  mountain- 
lake  more  or  less,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  from  its  situation 
especially,  is  subject.  Through  one  of  the  deep  ravines,  which 
have  been  described  as  breaking  through  the  hills  to  the  shore, 
there  "  came  down  a  storm  of  wind* "  on  the  lake.  In  ^.j^  ^^^^^^^^ 
a  moment  the  still  waters  were  roused  as  by  *  an  earth- 
quake*,* and  the  waves  filled  the  boat;  in  a  moment,  when*'  He 

»  Jo^  Ant.  XVIII.  a.  8.  *  M»rk  W.  8«. 

>  Mftit.  TiiL  18.  *    KaT4fifi\aiXa4fi»4/wv.  LnkeTiii.  23. 

s  lUrk  Ti  81.  *  CMiCfiht,    UMiU  riil  24. 
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f^*/,x//',  v>  '»i:A.    ^"U^fTH  ••lit  ft  gPEac  oair 

-y-ut  v^i4^     ^, ;.,;//,>,/;, '/It,   ieL%  LJbfe  tLt  '-mdKrait   denizimac.   t«- 
li,>    J//*/"*,!/  >Jj¥/»  w*;  fc*':li  flu^  fep^'-itZj  t-zh  tCAt  sr^n  : 

'^df^t  4  UtM  mnini-ui  th;it  \uc  hSiw  the  h'jiA  V-'odb  tiie  £^:c^  vri^i 
>/*;  J^//*<;  h'^u  ill  tliir  n>^;k  on  the  sppr-MtL  t:-  ii>t 
♦yJM  tl^r  //f  OhuihIh^  ^rt'  Hippofj,  which  fe-tiH  cr: 
M^i  l>/j/  of  iitit  rnviua.     'Vlihy  are  not  t'as  is  ti 
i/^ihh^  of  (hitlarn  Uhttr  tlj<;  H'/uth-eah'teni  cxtnEiriTT  cf  ^ht 
>/'  >/^*</J,  l/Mt  ill   ff'/iit,  ^/f  the  town,  on  the  side  of  xLt  " 
U  nAtny^  up  Ut  it  through  the  ravine  from  the  lake. 
4ofttffntttiy  with  thi;  a/^count  whkh  implies  that  the 
iff  i\ii'  rtiy  only  Umrnad  wltat  had  happened  after  all 
**  th  Htn  t/z/i/hn/'  and  **  in  the  moantains  ^  which  orefhimg 
\ttU*',  iiitt  lU^motiliu:  dwelt,  and  in  his  wilder  paroxrsms 
^Invcn   htyohd  iUitin  into ''the  wilderness ;"  that  is,  into  the 
t.ih;Uin  lU'Htri  which  succeeds  to  these  very  hills-     Upon  the 
|//w<  r   Hltt\H'n    of  i\iii  hillM,   on  those  grassy  slopes   which  a 
'tu  fiw        ^Uuiiuiu^n  «ye  can  discern  even  from  the  western  side* 
itinoti^nt  nf  the  viiHt  herd  of  two  thousand  swine  were  feeding, — a 
**.  «M^  ttu,     f^,^^^^^^^^  ^^f  ^^^^  ncene  which  could  hardly  have  occurred 

«'M«  I'l^i  tiiitoimHi  the  (icntile  settlers  on  the  eastern  shores;  as  in 
hlie  iMitnncr  the  Latin  name  of  "Legion/*  by  which  the 
deiMoniite  euHed  hiniHelf,  is  the  expression  of  a  foreign  image. 


*  III  114  f  fiitltiw  l/»ril  LliidMy*!  AcoouDt 
fift|tli<')lty,  ll«t  In  iliu  only  irjivoller  who 
UiiM  n%i titnWy  A*m*r\\*ot\  i\w  tmnUtrn  nhorm, 
1  Mtw  iUtma  iiituiM  uuly  with  (Uflicult/ 
from  UiA  Wfki, 

*  Ai\¥.  Ilwr.  L  10. 

*  OHtftiii  MiyN  Mmi  numi  of  iht  M88.  of 
MmU,  vlll.  UH,  in  his  time  b^d  (Jadara 
or  Utrtmi  /  ntilih«r  uf  which  upoU  H^Md 
with  i)t«  WHin* ;  but  th*t  thor«  wm  a 
yUot,  OmytM^  mat  which  a  rook  wm 


Mtoally  pointed  oat  ms  tbe  Mene  of  tkt 
event.  It  is  a  case  neariy  analogow  to 
the  choice  between  the  readings  of  Bttim- 
bara  and  Bethany^  in  John  L  28,  for  the 
sake  of  which  Ongen  adduces  ii.  (See 
Chapter  VII.)  At  the  same  time  x^ 
rmv  ToMapTfrmw  or  Ftpaenim^,  may  men 
onlj  '*  the  district  of  which  Gadara  (or 
Oerasa)  is  the  capital.** 

*  wp6s  riiSpii,  "nigh — *a4^»themoim- 
tains."    Mark  t.  11. 
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The  "  cliff'  "  down  which  the  frantic  herd  rushed  into  the  lake, 
must  have  been,  as  already  implied,  not  an  abrupt  precipice, 
but  one  of  those  rocky  faces  into  which  the  slopes,  both  of  the 
eastern  and  western  hills,  break  away,  and  such  as  are  found 
in  this  instance  close  to  the  lake,  though  not  descending  sheer 
into  the  lake  itself. 

The  other  great  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  eastern  shore,  was 
that  on  which"  the  multitudes  were  fed.  Everything  ^^  feeding 
points  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  ofthemnl- 
There,  whilst  Jesus  went  in  a  boat  straight  across  "to  *** 
the  other  side,*'  the  multitudes  would  be  able  to  go  on  foot 
from  the  villages  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth,  along  the  shore 
round  the  head  of  the  lake.  "  Bethsaida*"  is  the  eastern  city 
of  that  name,  which,  from  the  importance  of  the  new  city, 
Julias,  built  there  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  would  give  its  name 
to  the  surrounding  Desert  tract ;  its  old  appellation  lingering 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Galilean  peasants,  just  as  "  Acco  '*  and 
"  Beth-gebra  "  have  to  this  day  persisted  in  spite  of"  Ptolemais  " 
and  "  Eleutheropolis."  The  "  desert  place  "  was  either  one  of 
the  green  table-lands,  visible  from  the  hills  on  the  western  side ; 
or  more  probably,  part  of  the  rich  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan.  In  the  parts  of  this  plain  not  cultivated  by  the  hand 
of  man,  would  be  found  the  "  much*  green  grass  "  still  fresh  in 
the  spring*  of  the  year,  when  this  event  occurred,  before  it  had 
faded  away  in  the  summer  sun — the  tall  grass  which,  broken 
down  by  the  feet  of  the  thousands  there  gathered  together, 
would  make  as  it  were  *  couches* '  for  them  to  recline  upon. 
Overhanging  the  plain  was  "  the  moimtain' "  range  of  Golan, 
on  whose  heights  "Jesus  sat  with  his  disciples,''  and  saw  the 
multitude  coming  to  them ;  and  to  which,  when  the  feast  was 
over.  He  again  retired.  The  contrary  wind,  which,  blowing 
up  the  lake  from  the  south-west,  would  prevent  the  boat  from 
returning  to  Capernaum,  would  also  bring  "  other  boats  **  from 

1  Kara  rov  ic^fiyov.     Hark  t.  13  ;  '  For  the  diBtinotion  of  the  eastern  and 

Lake  yiii.  88.     BllioU  (Trayels,  ii.  888)  western  Beihsaida,  see  Reland,  664. 

describes  the  rocks  kere  as  precipices.  *  Mark  yi.  89  ;  and  John  vi.  10. 

But  there  is  no  sach  expression  in  the  *  John  tL  4.      **  The  Passorer  .  .  , 

more    trustworthy    account    of    Lord  was  nigh." 

lindsay.  •  «cX«r(af.     Luke  ix.  14. 

'  See  a  good  article  in  the  Journal  of  '  John  tL  8 — 15. 
Sacred  Literature,  yiiL  p.  854. 
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Tiberias,  the  chief  city  on  the  south,  to  Julias,  the  chief  dty  on 
the  north,  and  so  enable  the  multitudes,  when  the  storm  had 
Hubsided*,  to  cross  at  once,  without  the  long  journey  on  foot 
which  they  had  made  the  day  before. 

But  the  most  sacred  region  of  the  lake — shall  we  not  say  of 
The  pUin     ^®  world  ? — is  the  little  plain  of  Gennesareth,  which 
ofOeniM*     has  been  already  mentioned,  on  the  western  shore- 
Few  scenes  have  undergone  a  greater  change.     Of  all 
the  numerous  towns  and  villages  in  what  must  have  been  the 
most  thickly-peopled  district  of  Palestine,  one  only  remains. 
A  collection  of  a  few  hovels  stands  at  the  south-eastern  comer 
of  tlie  plain, — its  name  hardly  altered  from  the  ancient  Magdala 
or  Migdor — so  called,  probably,  from  a  watch-tower,  of  which 
ruins  appear  to  remain,  that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  plain. 
Through  its  connection  with  her  whom  the  long  opinion  of  the 
Church  identified  with  the  penitent  sinner,  the  name  of  that 
ancient  tower  has  now  been  incorporated  into  all  the  languages 
of  Europe.    A  large  solitary  thorn-tree  stands  beside  it.    Its 
situation,  otherwise  uimiarked,  is  dignified  by  the  high  lime- 
stone rock  which  overhangs  it  on  the  south-west,  perforated 
with  caves,  recalling,  by  a  curious,  though  doubtless  uninten- 
tional coincidence,  the  scene  of  Correggio's  celebrated  picture*. 
A  clear  stream  rushes  past  it  into  the  sea,  issuing  in  a  tangled 
thicket  of  thorn  and  willow  from  a  deep  ravine  at  the  back  of 
the  plain, — the  Wady  Hymam,  the  **  Valley  of  Doves,"  so  called, 
perhaps,  from  the  perforations  which  still  continue  in  the  rocks, 
in  Josephus's  time  the  stronghold  of  robbers,  now  probably  of 
wild  pigeons.    At  the  head  of  this  ravine,  is  visible  from  most 
points  of  view  in  the  plain,  the  homed  platform  of  the  Mount 
of  the   Beatitudes.     Two  other  ravines  open  on  the  plain 
through  its  western  barrier,  which  is  formed  of  green  swelling 
hills,  slightly  broken  by  rocky  crests.     The  plaia  itself  is  level. 


>  John  tL  16—24.    Compare  Bluni's 
Yeractiy  of  the  Qoipeli,  p.  68. 

'  Lightfoot  (iL  308)  placed  Magdala  on 
the  eastern  mde.  But  **  Magdala **  most 
probably  be  the  same  as  *'  lOgdal-el  *'  in 
Joshua  xix.  88,  and  if  so,  in  the  territory 
of  Naphtali,  that  is,  on  the  western  side. 
This,  too,  is  the  natural  oonolosion  from 
Matt.  XT.  89,   and  the  distanoe    from 


l^berias  agrees  with  that  giTcn  in  the 
Hishna.  (See  Schwarse,  p.  189.)  Itmi^ 
be  obserred  that  as  Herodotus  (ii.  159) 
turns  Megiddo  into  Magdahim,  so  some 
MSS.,  in  Matt.  xr.  89,  turn  Magdala  into 
Magedon.  (See  Reland,  Fial.,  p.  883; 
Von  Baumer,  Palftstina,  p.  118.) 

'  Probably  the  care  of  THimtm  or 
Talmanutka,    (Schwarse,  p.  189.) 
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and  everywhere  cultivated.  Another  stream  flows  through  it 
from  the  north-western,  as  that  of  Magdala  from  its  south- 
western, ravine ;  joined  at  its  entrance  into  the  plain  by  a  third, 
from  the  most  copious  spring  of  the  whole  region,  now,  from 
its  large  circular  basin*,  called  the  "  Bound  Fountain."  There 
is  yet  a  fourth,  of  equal  breadth,  but  of  shorter  course,  which, 
rising  under  a  gigantic  fig-tree,  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
"  the  Spring  of  the  Fig-tree,"  falls  into  the  lake  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  plain,  close  by  a  high  projecting  rock, 
which  overhangs  a  solitary  khan  (Khan  Minyeh).  Keyond  this 
point  northward,  the  hills,  though  always  leaving  a  beach,  again 
advance  close  to  the  lake.  This  is  the  northern  boimdary  of 
the  plain.  Just  beyond  it  is  another  spring,  with  a  ruined  m^ll 
(Tabigah),  to  which  the  cattle  from  the  neighbouring  hills  de- 
scend to  drink ;  and  farther  on,  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  the 
fragments  of  some  large  edifice  amongst  the  jungle,  known  by  the 
name  of  Tell  Hum,  complete  the  signs  of  human  habitation  on 
the  western  shores. 

In  some  part  of  this  region  the  home  of  Christ  was  situated* 
The  illustrations  which  it  furnishes  to  His  parables  and 
teaching  are  numerous  and  decisive,  and  shall  be  mentioned 
in  speaking  of  that  subject  as  a  whole*.  But.  there  is  nothing 
which  enables  us  to  fix  with  certainty  the  precise  spots  of  the 
history  of  His  residence.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  woe 
pronoimced  against  Capernaum  had  been  literally  fulfilled,  as  if 
the  doom  of  the  cities  of  the  southern  sea  had  been 
visited  upon  those  of  the  north ;  as  if  it  had  been 
more  tolerable  for  **  the  land  of  Sodom "  in  the  day  of  its 
earthly  judgment  than  for  Capernaum.  It  has  been  indeed 
more  tolerable  in  one  sense;  for  the  name,  and  perhaps  even 
the  remains,  of  Sodom  are  still  to  be  foimd  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead   Sea,  whilst  that  of  Capernaum*  has,  on  the  Lake  of 


Capemsom. 


*  Tills  I  did  not  see.  It  is  described 
onlj  by  Pococke  (ii.  71)  and  Bobinson 
(iii.  288). 

>  See  Chap.  XIH. 

'  Capemanm  has  at  different  times 
been  fixed— 1,  at  Medjel  (Egmont);  2,  at 
Eban  Minyeh  (Qnaresmins  and  Bobin- 
son); 8,  at  the  Bonnd  Fountain  (De 
Sanlcy  ii.  407) ;  4,  at  TeU  Hflm  (8mwii£, 


p.  47,  Williams,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Gfeog. 
Diet.).  If  there  were  any  ruing,  as  De 
Saulcy  supposes,  at  the  Round  Fountain, 
this  ii  the  most  likely  hypothesis:  (1)  as 
being  in  the  plain  of  Geunesareth  ;  (2) 
and  yet  not  actually  on  the  sea-shore 
(Bpiph.  H«r.,  ii.  p.  488) ;  and  (8)  being 
close  to  the  spring,  which,  more  than  any 
other,  corresponds  to  the  q>ring  of  Oaphar 
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Gennesareth,  been  utterly  lost.  And  in  pronouncing  that  woe 
it  is  possible  that  the  comparison  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  likeness,  which  I  have  noticed,  between  what  must  then 
have  been  the  appearance  of  the  cities"  of  the  Plain  of  Genne- 
sareth— (as  is  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  appearance  of  its 
outward  features) — and  what  must  have  been  in  early  ages  the 
aspect  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim.  Still,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
general  spirit  of  prophecy,  whether  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, to  press  this  argument  too  fer*.  The  woe,  here  as  else- 
where, was*doubtless  spoken,  not  against  the  walls  and  houses 
of  these  villages,  but  against  those  who  dwelt  within  them ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  appear  that  they  did  survive  the 
terrible  curse  for  many  generations.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  site  at  least  of  Capernaum  was  pointed  out  in 
the  fourth  century,  when  a  church  was  built  there  by  Joseph, 
Count  of  Tiberias".  It  has  since  perished,  with  all  the  other 
sites  of  the  Gospel  cities,  in  the  subsequent  desolation  which 
Arab  hordes  have  brought  on  this  once  flourishing  district. 
Yet,  although  its  disappearance  cannot,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
be  safely  ascribed  to  a  direct  judgment,  there  is  another  point 
of  view  in  which  it  is  worthy  of  notice.  To  any  thoughtful 
student  of  the  Gospel  History  it  would  have  seemed  that,  of  all 
places  there  recorded,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  permanent 
residence — of  His  home  for  the  three  most  important  years  of 
His  life,  would  have  been  regarded  as  far  more  worthy  of  pre- 
servation, than  any  other  spot  connected  with  His  earthly 
course.  None  other  could  have  witnessed  so  many  of  His 
works  and  words.  To  no  other  could  His  disciples  have 
returned  with  such  fond  and  familiar  recollections,  as  that 
where  they  first  became  acquainted  with  Him,  and  which  had 
witnessed  the  greater  part  of  their  intercourse  with  Him.  Yet 
it  is  this  which  has  passed  away,  without  even  a  memorial  or 
tradition  to  mark  its  place.  The  Sea  of  Galilee,  with  its  towns, 
became,  as  we  have  seen,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish 

Nahiim  in  JoMphu.    In  &Tonr  of  TeU  Against  it  is  (1)  the  hat  HuA  there  Is  k> 

Htkm,  are  :  1,  the  name ;  2,  the  roina  ;  springi  (2)  nor  ia  it  in  the  plain  of  Q«n* 

8,  the  fiMt,  that  its  aitnation  beet  agreea  neaareth. 

with  the  reception  of  Joaephui  at  Cap-  >  See  Chapter  VL 

hamoma  after  hia  aoddent  in  the  marah  *  B^ph.  AdT.  Bar.,  i.  11. 

at  the  head  of  the  Uke.    (Vita,  27.) 
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nation  of  a  later  time ;  and  to  their  zeal  we  owe  the  retention 
of  the  names,  and  to  some  extent,  the  buildings,  of  Tiberias 
and  of  Magdala.  But  the  Christian  Church  seems  hardly  to 
have  made  an  effort  to  seek  or  to  recover  what  ought  to  have 
been  its  historical  sanctuaries  on  these  wonderfiil  shores*. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  neglect — the  effect 
in  the  subsequent  appreciation  of  the  sacred  localities  is  indis- 
putable. In  part  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of 
securing  a  hold  on  regions  so  firmly  occupied  by  a  hostile  race, 
and  so  constantly  exposed  to  Arab  depredations.  But  in  part, 
also,  it  must  have  been  caused  by  the  attention  which  in  the 
earlier  and  the  middle  ages  of  the  Church  was  fixed  on  ques- 
tions connected  rather  with  the  Nativity  and  Death,  than  with 
the  Life  and  Works,  of  Christ.  Compared  with  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  and  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  almost  said  that  Capernaum 
is  an  unknown  name.  It  is  gone,  and,  in  its  very  destruction, 
remains  a  warning  that  for  the  preservation  even  of  the  holiest 
places  no  special  interposition  is  to  be  expected;  that  we  must 
be  content  with  general,  not  particular  certainty:  as  at 
Jerusalem,  so  also  in  Galilee*.  It  is  gone;  and  the  little  care 
which  has  been  taken  to  perpetuate  or  recover  the  site,  is  a  type 
of  the  unequal  interest  and  knowledge  awakened  at  various  times 
by  large  portions  of  the  Evangelical  history,  and  Evangelical 
doctrine,  as  originally  delivered. 


'  The  few  trmditioiud  looalitiee  on  the 
lake  are  manifeitlj  wrong.  1.  The  Latin 
Church  at  Tiberias  (a  dependency  on  the 
Latin  Conrent  at  Naiareth)  repreeenU 
the  eoenea  of  Matt.  xir.  81—84,  of  Matt 
XTii  27,  and  of  John  zxi  1 5,  all  of  which 
are  expreielj  lUted  to  hare  oocnrred  else- 
where. 3.  The  ipot  of  the  feeding  of  the 
fire  thouMnd  it  pointed  oot  in  the  ravine 
between  Hattin  and  Tiberias.  This, 
which  is  ooDtradicted  by  the  whole  tenor 


of  the  Ooepel  narratiTe,  was  probably 
selected  for  the  oonTenience  of  pilgrinL% 
who  oonld  not  croes  to  the  eastern  side, 
andbecanseof  the  6Te  basaltic  rocks,  which 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  five  loares. 
8.  The  ae&m  of  the  denumiacs  was  fixed 
at  the  rock  of  Khan  Minyeh;  also  no 
donbt  for  the  eonTcnience  of  the  western 
side. 
'  See  Chapter  XIY. 
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THE  LAKE  OF  MEBOM  AND  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  JORDAN. 

Judges  zriii.  0,  10,  29.  **  Ariie^  thai  we  m*j  go  ap  •gainit  them  :  for 
we  hATe  teen  the  land,  and,  behold,  it  if  rerj  good.  When  ye  go,  ye  shall 
oome  unto  a  people  secure,  and  to  a  large  land  :  for  God  hath  giren  it  into 
your  hands ;  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the 
earth.  ....  And  they  called  the  name  of  the  city  IHm,  aftM'  the  name  of 
Dan  their  fother,  who  was  bom  unto  Israel :  howbeit  the  name  of  the  eity 
was  Laish  at  the  first.*' 

Matt.  xtL  18.     "Jesus  came  into  the  coasts  of  Owsarea  PhilippL 


B  JOBOAN. 


1.)  and 

Dilation 

'  Mtrom.  2.  Prom  the  ChdiUie  SamaJc, 

^^  rad,"  in  alliuicin  to  ita  maddr  waten, 

.  -ji  gjj^-.  t  AMatA  from  tbs  eltai  bann  of  the  Sea 

~  ^OalilM.    8.   ¥ttimtii»  Anbie  Bamatk, 

■LIcIA  a  6Mb."     Thii  lart,    in  itnlf    nuoa- 

b1«,  beiMmee  improfaaUe  from  tii«  &ct 

^  r  ^^  "  Sat  it  oodM  bardlj  be  prsn  m  ■  dU- 

^ranr^nctiTe  epithet,  in  oomparieoo  vith  tha 

aaw    '  'UmliM  bberiea  of  the  I«ke  of  Oen- 

3    .9v-       -onreth.      L  From  SdiiK!,    "a  Ihoro," 

sa^uB  - '   (^  called  from  the  ihomj  jnn^  round  it- 

/  B  ^  ■"Seo  LigbtfoDt.   Cborograph.   Ant.   i.  i ; 

:  >  — ;"  "i.   p.    C.)    It  i«    called   Sabac  in  the 

;  r  la  iv^^l^loiiiao,    5am(K    in   the   Jeniaalem 

.-jn-*  ■■"Talmud,    bj    the   ume   iDlerebaoge  ae 

;  i^x  S  !  k '  Jamnui  and /ninta.      (76.  il  ]G.)     The 

'.^a^    name  or  ^u'cA,  ai  applied   to  the  lakt^ 

1-  n  H  ■*'  i>  ai  old  aa  the  Cruaade*.    {Robiuoo,  iii. 

JgaiB^  3fiS.)     Bat  aa  applied  to  the  Ticioitr,   it 

:  ,  «K  «  b  at  leai«  ai  old  ai  the  Chriitian  arm. 

^asfti  Jofophui  •tate*  (Ant.  XT.   z.   3)  that 


Suleh,  in  old  times  bore  the  name  of 
)f  Samacbon,  both  probably  I^k*  of 
,— "  Tbe  High  Lake'."    On     "'™"- 

third  and  last  conflict  of  Joshua  with 
tbe  captore  of  Ai  and  tbe   battle  of 
ed  to  him  tbe  whole  of  the    B,ttt),  of 
lestine — a  final  gathering  of    M«'»^ 
place  in  the  extreme  north,  nnder  the 
itary  title  of  Jabin',  and  the  name  of 
ngers  in  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  at  the 
d  him  were  assembled  the  heads  of  all  ^ 
yet  fallen  onder  Josbna's  sword.     As 
Iriven  to  tbe  Land's  End  before  the 

at  this  Land's  End  of  Palestine  were 
iggle,  not  only  tbe  kings  of  tbe  north, 
)urbood,  but  from  tbe  Desert-valley  of 
lea  of  Galilee,  from  the  maritime  plain 
ights  above  Sharon,  and  from  the  still 
le  Hivite  who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  1 


Anpwtui  gaTc  Herod  O^xJfor  nol  Owla-  ) 
to,  and  Mxifa  ia  olearl;  the  Greek  form 
of  Holeh,  a*  OWi  (Ant.  I.  Ti.  4)  ii  of 
E^l  in  Geneoi  i.  23.  (yioacher,  in 
Zataihrift  D.  H.  0.,  ii.  <38.}  If  it  ia 
called  after  this  Bvl,  the  paliiarch,  ve 
maj  oompare  tbe  tomb  of  Sitteb  HuUh, 
the  Udf  Holeh,  near  Baalbeo.  It  wanU 
■Km  that  the  whole  ooontrj  ii  called  b; 
tbii  aam^  Beled-el-HQleh  (See  Sohwana, 
ii),  and  the  lake,  therefotfi,  ij  prohabl; 
called  from  tbe  diatrict,  and  QOt  vict 
rtnd.  Tbe  Qhmnknieh  Arab*  on  ita 
Iwike  csU  it  the  Uke  of  El-Hallahah 
(the  nit),  and  K>  it  11  called  bf  William 
of  Tjie  (tiiiL  13),  (Newbold,  Joom.  Aa. 
Soo.  xri.  18),  poMiUy  from  the  ealiae 
cnut  which  Bnrckhardt  deeeribca  on  ita 
Booth -iriatahDTH  (i.  316).  Tbie  probablr 
ia  the  explanation  of  the  name  of  ^^^^oAoA 
giTen  to  the  clou-  epring  at  ita  north- 
west eitremitj,  and  which  waa  to  oalled 
at  being  held  bj  the  neigbbonring  Arabs 
to  be  the  aonrce  of  the  lake.  Schwana 
■peaiu  of  it  (p.  29)  tt  kin  Malta  {"t^nnf 
of  the  King").  Anothsr  name  giren  bj 
the  Arab*  to  thia  lahts  from  the  tniiUtt 
of  ita  ahona,  ia  Bahr  Hit  (the  Bca  of 
Wheat). 
■  Jodi.  iL  t. 
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Baalbec  ....''  under  Hermon ;  *'  all  these  ''  went  out,  they 
and  all  their  hosts  with  them,  even  as  the  sand  is  upon  the  sea- 
shore in  multitude,  .  .  .  and  when  all  these  kings  were  met 
together,  they  came  and  pitched  together  at  the  waters  of 
Merom  to  fight  against  Israer."     The  new  and  striking  feature 
of  this  battle,  as  distinct  from  those  of  Ai  and  Gibeon,  consisted 
in  the  "  horses  and  chariots  very  many,"  which  now  for  the 
first  time  appear  in  the  Canaanite  warfare :  and  it  was  the  use 
of  these  which  probably  fixed  the  scene  of  the  encampment  by 
the  lake,  along  whose  level  shores  they  could  have  full  play  for 
their  force.    It  was  this  new  phase  of  war  which  called  forUi 
the  special  command  to  Joshua,  nowhere  else  recorded:  "Thou 
shalt  hough  their  horses,  and  bum  their  chariots  with  fire/* 
Nothing  is  told  us  of  his  previous  movements./  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  he  was  within  a  day  s 
march  of  the  lake.     On  the  morrow,  by  a  sudden  descent,  like 
that  which  had  raised  the  siege  of  Gibeon,  he  and  all  the  people 
of  war  "fell***  like  a  thimderbolt  upon  them  in  the  "mountain*" 
slopes  of  the  plain,  before  they  had  time  to  rally  on  the  level 
ground.    In  the  sudden  panic  "  the  Lord  delivered  them  into 
the  hand  of  Israel,  who  smote  them,  and  chased  them  "  west- 
ward over  the  mountains  above  the  gorge  of  the  Leontes  **  to 
Sidon,'*   and  eastward    to    the   "plain"    of   "  Massoch"    or 
"Mizpeh*."     The  rout  was  complete,   and   the  cavalry   and 
chariots  which  had  seemed  so  formidable  were  visited  with 
special  destruction.     The  horses  were  hamstrung,   and   the 
chariots  burned  with  fire.     And  it  is  not  till  the  revival  of  the 
city  of  Hazor,  under  the  second  Jabin,  long  afterwards*,  that 
they  once  more  appear  in  force  against  Israel,  descendingas 
now,  from  this  very  plain.     Far  over  the  western  hills  Joshua 

'  Josh.  xL  5. 

«  "  Felly''  Josh.  xi.  7.  So  the  word  is 
to  be  literally  translated,  as  in  the  cor- 
responding passage,  Job  L  15,  ''The 
Sabeans  fell  npon  Uiem.** 

>  Joshua  zL  7.  The  LXX  reads, 
i^4w9<raif  ^  alnohs  iw  rp  ^pclrp; 
adding  apparently  "Hi  after  or  instead 
of  oni. 

*  This  is  still  farther  fixed  by  the  nse 
of  the  word  Bekoy  then,  as  now,  the 
name  for  the  plain  of  Coele-Syria,  and 
also  by   the   precise   description  of   it, 


(xi.  17)»  "  The  '  iJain  *  of  Lebanon 
Hermon.**    In  this    case   the 
direction  (Terse  8)  is  spoken  of  in 
enoe  to  Sidon  ;  and  Baal  Gad  will  be 
Temple  of  the  God  of  Destiny  (Qa^> 
Baalbeo.     (See  Bitter,  ir.  229.) 
or  (LXX)  ICassoeh,  will  then    be 
place  in  this  plain.     Misrephotb* 
cannot  be  identified  ;  but  its  nnme  <  *  * 
flow  of  waters**)  is  naturally  appliedl 
the  rise  or  to  the  exit  of  the  Leon 
the  Valley  of  Baalbec 
•  Jndg.  iT.  2. 
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pursued  the  flying  host,  before  "  he  turned  back,"  and  "  took 
Hazor,"  and  "  burned  it "  to  the  ground*.  The  battle  of  the 
Lake  of  Merom  was  to  the  north,  what  the  battle  of  Beth- 
horon  had  been  to  the  south ; — more  briefly  told,  less  complete 
in  its  consequences,  but  still  the  decisive  conflict  by  which  the 
four  northern  tribes  were  established  in  the  south  of  Lebanon ; 
by  which  Galilee,  with  its  sacred  Sea,  and  the  manifold  con- 
sequences therein  involved,  was  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

III.  The  Lake  of  Merom  no  more  appears  in  history*.  But 
its  geographical  interest,  at  which  we  have  already  glanced,  as 
the  point  from  which  the  Jordan  finally  issues  in  its  downward 
course,  carries  us  on  to  the  springs  of  those  immortal  soupoea  of 
streams,  which  here,  for  the  first  time,  unite  in  one  *^  Jordan, 
unbroken  and  distinct  river.  The  undulating  plain  stiU 
continues,  but  narrowing  as  it  approaches  its  head,  and 
increasing  in  richness  of  soil  and  cultivation,  till  it  almost 
resembles  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth,  in  the  rank  luxuriance  of 
its  feathery  reeds  and  thorn,  and  thickets  of  oleander;  marking, 
however,  the  difference  of  elevation  by  here  exhibiting  only 
their  green  foliage,  whilst  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  were  already  blazing  with  their  red  blossoms*.  Here, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  vegetation  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Jordan  on  its  lower  level ;  and  whereas  in  the  hot  Ghor, 
it  flows  through  a  thicket  of  willows  and  tamarisks,  in  these 
upper  regions  its  foliage  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Leontes, 
sycomores  and  oleanders\  This  mass  of  vegetation  implies 
that  we  are  approaching  the  watershed  of  Palestine.  Besides 
the  clear  springs  which  have  been  pouring  down  their  full-grown 
streams  into  the  valley  from  the  western  ranges,  we  now  find 
countless  rills  winding  through  the  reedy  jungles  and  the  rich 
fields  of  millet,  com,  and  sweet  peas,  from  the  hills  which 
begin  to  close  the    plain,  upon  the  north.     Then  descends, 

1  Josbu*  xL  10»  11.  Sodety,  1849,  iL  242),  and  Van  do  Yelde, 

'  The  luune  of  Joshua  !■  preierTed  in  a  1852  (ii.  416).     Also  it  appears  in  the 

local  tradition,  which  points  oat  the  tomb  mountain  TeU  Farash  (Faraah  being  an 

of  Yusha  (Joshua)  near  Mellahah,  at  its  Arabic  name  for  Joshua),  on  the  east  of 

north-west  extremity,  still  lisited  bj  the  the  plain.     (Schwarze,  60.) 

sect  of  the  Metawileh.    It  is  described  '  I  am  speaking  of  April  6,  1863. 

by  Forrest  (Journal  of  American  Oriental  *  See  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  438. 
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under  deep  shades  of  sycomore,  the  turbid  ioirait  of  the 
Hasbeja,  which  rushing  firom  feur  up  in  the  hei^its  of  Anti- 
Libanos,  through  a  deep  goige  of  basalt,  may  claim,  in  a  stzietlj 
scientific  sense,  to  be  the  parent  stream  of  the  whole  TaDejr*. 
And  now,  close  abore  this  mass  of  verdure,  its  own  slopes 
sprinkled  with  trees,  Hermon  rises  orer  us,  a  long  ascent  of 
snow,  like  the  Sierra  Nevada  above  the  Vega  of  Crranada. 
From  these  slopes  springs  the  most  illustrious  of  earthlj 
streams.  It  is  not  always  that  the  sources  of  great  rivers 
correspond  to  the  fdture  course  of  their  progeny. 
But  those  of  the  Jordan  meet  every  requirement. 
Geographically  they  mi^t  be  perhaps  sou^t  else- 
where ;  but  historically,  the  sight  of  the  springs 
which  we  have  now  reached,  at  once  vindicates  and  <>-gplMiM» 
their  claim. 

1.  The  first  and  westernmost  is  at  the  foot  of  a  green 
eminence,  overgrown  with  shrubs.  From  its  north-west  comer, 
a  magnificent  spring, — the  exemplar,  so  to  speak,  of  all  those 
tributaries  that  we  have  seen  along  its  banks  fix>m  £n-gedi 
upwards, — bursts  forth  into  a  wide  crystal  pool,  sending  forth 
at  once  a  wide  crystal  river  through  the  valley.  It  receives,  as 
it  winds  round  the  hill,  another  burst  of  many  riUs,  creeping 
out  from  underneath  the  roots  of  a  venerable  oak,  which  by  its 
size  and  beauty  carries  one  back  to  that  of  Manure  in  the  fiur 
south,  and  which  is  still  in  a  manner  consecrated  by  spreadinir 
its  branches  over  the  tomb  of  a  Mussulman  saint*.  It  has  been 
sometimes  asked,  why  the  Jordan  was  not  traced  to  the  source 
of  the  more  powerful  stream  of  Hasbeya,  which  has  just  been 
noticed,  or  confined  to  the  real  origin  of  its  unbroken  course  in 
the  Lake  of  Merom*.     No  one  who  has  seen  the  burst  t>f  clear 


'  Its  touroe,  which  seems  to  be  as 
beaatifol  And  eof^oi  m  «U  the  others 
€i(  the  Tallej,  is  well  described  by  Mr. 
Thompson  (Bibliothecs  Sscra,  toI.  iii), 
and  by  Gsptain  Kewbold  (Jonm.  As. 
Soe.  xtL  15,  16). 

s  Schwane  (202)  ssjs,  heiHstiii^lj, 
that  it  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet  Iddo.  If,  as  is  probable,  Iddo 
was  the  ptophet  who  wanted  Jeroboam 
at  Bethel,  this  is  a  csriova,  yet  not  iu- 
uatoral,  transfSar.  The  modern  name  of 
the  wooded  hill  k  Ttlbi-Kadi,  gensnlly 


SQpposed  to  be  the  AraUe  traashUioii  o^ 
i>mi  (the  Jvdge).  This  is  pvleelly 
reasonable.  A  similar  tranilatimi  oceura 
in  the  Turkish  and  Greek  names  of  the 
Bithynian  Olympus— Gasis 
Voono  Ealigero.  Bnt  may  not  the 
be  derived  from  the  tomb  «f  the  old  Mns- 
snlman  saint?  His  name  was  sakl  by 
onr  guides  to  be  *'S4<yU/«roafc.*'  I  nsa 
the  word  *oak*  fcr  *<SiBdiaa.'*  Set 
AnMDdiz,  AUcti, 

'  The  soaroe  which,   in  the  time  o^ 
Joaqdins  (B.  J.  III.  z.  7),  was  tnoed  to 
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and  living  water  from  these  gentle  shades — so  distinct  from  the 
turbid  rush  or  stagnant  marsh  of  either  of  those  other  claimants, 
— could  hesitate  for  a  moment.  There  at  once  the  Israelite 
would  recognise  the  birth-place  of  his  own  life-giving  and 
mysterious  river. 

The  hill  itself — apparently  an  extinct  crater' — ^rises  from  the 
plain  with  somewhat  steep  terraces,  and  a  long  level  top ;  and 
from  this  again,  immediately  above  the  spring,  rises  another 
swelling  knoll,  with  another  level  top,  now  strewn  with  ruins. 
This  is  the  town  and  the  citadel  of  Dan, — ^the  northern 
frontier  of  the  Holy  Land.  That  height  commands 
the  view  of  the  whole  rich  plain.  In  the  south,  the  Lake  of 
Merom,  stretched  out  like  a  sheet  of  water  above  a  dam,  marks 
the  first  descent  of  the  Jordan ;  beyond,  a  deep  rent  in  the 
mountains,  indicates  the  yet  further  outlet,  through  which  it 
plunges  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  eastern  hills  still  preserve 
their  horizontal  outline, — the  western  still  their  broken  form. 
Here  is  explained  how,  in  this  sequestered  and  beautifiil  strong- 
hold, the  people  of  Laish  *'  dwelt  secure,"  separated  by  the  huge 
mass  of  Lebanon  and  half  of  Anti-Lebanon  from  their  mother 
city  of  Sidon,  and  "  there  was  no  deliverer  in  their  hour  of 
need,"  because  "  they  were  hr  fi'om  Sidon."  Up  this  rich  plain 
came  the  roving  Danites  from  the  south.  Since  the  victory  of 
Merom  these  northern  regions  had  hardly  been  explored ;  they 
saw  at  once,  as  we  see  still,  how  it  was  "  a  large  land," — "  very 
good," — "  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in 
the  earth'."  And  on  this  hill,  by  the  source  of  their  sacred 
river,  the  little  colony  from  the  southern  tribe  set  up  their 
capital,  and  called  it  Dan  '*  after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father*; " 
and,  fiEir  removed  as  it  was  from  all  the  sacred  places  of  the 
south,  there  they  set  up  their  sanctuary  also.  A  miniature 
Shiloh  rose  in  that  beautiful  grove — a  teraphim,  and  a  graven 


the  drcular  lake  of  Phiala,  or  ''the 
Bowl,*'  ia  noTer  mentioned  in  the  Serip- 
tvaeSf  and  ia  now  proTed  to  hare  no 
connection  with  the  Jordan ;  though  the 
ndghbonring  Arahi  still  retain  the  ancient 
belief.  It  U  well  dewsribed  by  Captain 
Newbold  (Joum.  As.  Soc  ztL  8 — 10), 
who  also  mentions  another  sonrce  a  little 
to  Uie  east  of  it,  seen  only  by  himself.  It 
appears  to  be  an  extinct  crater,  in  a  basin 


of  black  basalt 

^  See  Mr.  Thompson's  aoeonnt  (Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra,  iii.  197).  He  thinks,  but, 
as  Dr.  Robinson  shows,  without  jnst  canse^ 
that  Dan  was  at  fianias.  For  Uie  farther 
question  whether  there  were  two  northern 
Dans,  see  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

«  Jud.  xTiii  9,  10. 

»  Ibid.  29. 
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[of  foliage, — ^through  a  park-like  yerdure,  which  casts  a 

beautifal  interest  oyer  this  last  recess  of  Palestine^ 

way  winds,  and  the  snowy  top  of  the  mountain  itself  is 

y  shat  out  from  yiew  by  its  increasing  nearness,  and 

ere  is  the  rush  of  waters  through  deep  thickets,  and 

jis  of  an  ancient  town — ^not  Canaanite,  but  Boman — rise 

ihill  side;  in  its  situation,  in  its  exuberance  of  water, 

-groyes,  and  its  yiew  oyer  the  distant  plaia,  almost  a 

Tiyoli. 

is  Casarea  Philippi — chosen  doubtless  on  this  yery 
t,  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  as  the  site  of  his    cbenrea 
md  palaces,  beside  the  temple  here  dedicated    ^*»^pp*- 

father  Herod  to  the  great  patron  of  their    family, 

tus  Ceesar.    Yet  this,  though  its  chief  historical  name,  is 

s  only  one.    At  the  outskirts  of  the  Holy  Land  it  com- 

in  a  tangled  web  all  its  associations  almost  from  first  to 

High  on  the  rocky  slopes  aboye  the  town  still  lingers  the 

of  Hazar,  in  the  earUest  times,  as  we  haye  seen,      ^^ 

apital  of  Northern  Palestine — "  the  head*  of  all 

kingdoms."  A  few  rude  stone  blocks  on  a  rocky  eminence 

.  the  probable  site  of  the  capital  of  Jabin,  and  close  beside 

il  remains  a  deep  circular  groye  of  ilexes — perhaps  the  best 

'less  which   now  exists   of  the   ancient  groyes  so  long 

'  itified  with  the  Canaanitish  worship  of  Astarte.     Hard  by 

^    height  of  Hazor,  but  commanding  a  nearer  yiew  of  the 

i^'^iu,  is  the  Castle  of  Shubeibeh,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 

"  *st,  and  equal  in  extent  eyen  to  the  pride  of  European  castles 

^    Heidelberg;    built,  as  it  would  appear,  in  part  by  the 

'    3rodian  princes,  in  part  by  Saracenic  chiefs;  famous  in  the 

'  ys  of  the  Crusades,  as   the  residence  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of 

^  e  Assassins,  the  *'  old  man  "  of  the  mountain*. 

But  the  main  centre  of  attraction  is  the  higher  source  of  the 

ordan.     Underneath  the  high  red  limestone  clifP*  which  oyer- 


r  * 


r  • 


1  On  a  monnt,  three  milee  north  of 
;aiiiM,  JewUh  tndiiioo  fizee  the  eoene 
f  Oen.  XT.  10.  (Sohwane,  202.) 

*  Joehoa  zt  10.  In  an  Arabic  Tenion, 
mentioned  by  Schwane  (91),  JaUn  is 
called  *'  King  of  Gbaarea.'* 

>  Thia  site  of  Haior  ia  doubted  both 
hj  Mr.  Thompaoo  and  Dr.  Bobtnaoo — the 


former  fixing  it  at  ffumm  (Biblioth.  Saer. 
lit  202),  the  latter  fbrtber  loittb.  (See 
aleo  Bitter,  Jordan,  p.  205.) 

^  '*  The  diib  are  about  80  feet  hi^ 
of  compact  boff-ooloored  limeitone,  the 
■uHaoe  of  which  haa  reddened  in  weather- 
ing.**  (Captain  Newbold,  Jonmal  As. 
Boo.  ztL  4.) 


i»4  aoui  Ajn>  FftTJgrnim  q 


iMagsthetownitbarstsoot;  not,  saintbe  lover 
«^^       most  sovree,  m  »  Ml  0900^  tot  m 

wbidk,  isfiiimg  bom  the  foot  of  the  nek,  fizifc 
krge  bttam,  and  thai  coQeet  into  »  making  ataif— 
penetnctes  throQ^  the  tkiekets  on  the  UH  sidev  aid  in  tke 
below,  ttt  some  point  which  hm  nerer  beoi  exnctfy  irerifiBd, 
joins  the  stream  from  Dan.  In  the  &ee  o£  the  xock  inrnw  Aati  ly 
ahore  the  spring  is  the  large  grotto  whiek  ftmtJHhed  a 
sanettiarj  not  indeed  to  the  Israelites,  who,  pcthapa, 
penefcnited  so  fiir,  katto  the  Greeks  of  the  Maccdooiaa  kingdom 
of  Antioeh.  We  hare  often  had  occasion  to  obsonre  how  sfigktir 
in  the  choice  of  their  nainnJ  sanetoaries  the  Hehvews  aeeas  to 
hare  been  inflnenced  bj  the  k>cal  beacnfy  or  grvide«r  of  the 
spot:  how  modem  is  that  ^rdigion  of  csTes'*  wkiek  in  the 
Christian  times  of  Palestine  has  plajed  so  important  a  partf. 
At  last  we  hare  arrired  at  an  exception  to  this  mle;  and  this 
shows  that  we  are  on  the  confines  of  the  Gentile  wocid.  Tke 
cavem'Sanetnarj  of  Cesarea,  unknown  to  Israelite  kistorj^  was 
at  once  adopted  bj  the  Grecian  settlers^  both  in  itsdf  and  for 
its  romantic  situation  the  nearest  likeness  that  Sjria  aSdrds  of 
the  beaotifol  limestone  grottos  which  in  their  own  conniry  were 
iniieparably  associated  with  the  wcnrsh^  of  the  sylvan  Pan. 
This  was  the  one  Panemn  or  '^  sanctoary  of  Pan,"  within  the 
limits  of  Palestine,  which  before  the  building  of  Philip's  city 
gare  to  the  town  the  name  of  Pantiu^  a  name  which  has  ooi- 
lired  the  Roman  sabstitate,  and  still  appears  in  the  modem 
appellation  of  Banvu.  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  face  of  the 
rock  testify  its  original  purpose;  the  reyerence  thus  begun,  waa 
continued  by  the  Romans;  the  white  marble  temple  built  by 
Herod  to  Augustus  crowned  its  summit;  and  in  later  timea 
Jewish  pilgrims'  mistook  the  traces  of  this  Gentile  worshq)  for 
the  yestagea  of  the  altar  of  the  Danites  and  Jeroboam;  and 
Christian  or  Massulman  deyotion  has  erected  aboye  it  <me  of 
the  numerous  tombs  dedicated  to  the  mysterious  saint  whom 
the  one  calls  St  George  and  the  other  Elijah. 

<  "TkTM  (n  stmmi  wUeh  iUl  0T«r  'See  CiMpter  IL 

*  pUteen  at  the  Uee  of  the  eliSb,  eliAded  *  Beigamm  of  Tud^  Barly  TnTcl- 

br    *    TerdMil   grore    of  popUn   aad  kn^  90. 
oleMMkn.*' <Joaxnel,  B.A.Sodet7,xn.ll.) 
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But  amidBt  these  Pagan  recollections  of  Paneas  or  Gssarea 
Philippic  there  is  one  passage  which  brings  it  within  the 
confines  of  Sacred  History.  As  it  b  the  northernmost  frontier 
of  Palestine,  so  it  is  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  journeys  of 
Our  Lord.  In  the  taming  point  of  His  history,  when  '*  from 
that  time  many  of  His  disciples  went  back  and  walked  no  more 
with  Him/*  when  even  the  Twelve  seemed  likely  "to  go  away;" 
and  He  "could  no  more  walk  in  Judaea  because  the  Jews  sought 
to  kill  Him;"  then  He  left  His  familiar  haunts  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  to  return  to  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  once  more. 
He  crossed  to  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  lake,  and  passed, 
as  it  would  seem,  up  the  rich  plain  along  its  eastern  side\  and 
came  into  "  the  parts,"  into  "  the  villages  "  of  Csesarea  Philippi. 
It  is  possible  that  He  never  reached  the  city  itself;  but  it  must 
at  least  have  been  in  its  neighbourhood  that  the  confession  of 
Peter  was  made;  the  rock  on  which  the  Temple  of  Augustus 
stood,  and  from  which  the  streams  of  the  Jordan  issue,  may 
possibly  have  suggested  the  words  which  now  run  round  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's.  And  here  one  cannot  but  ask  n^^^^  ^ 
what  was  the  "  high  mountain  "  on  which,  six  days  the  Timni- 
from  that  time,  whilst  still  in  this  region  "  He  was  ^^'^'^^'^ 
transfigured"  before  His  three  disciples?  It  is  impossible  to 
look  up  from  the  plain  to  the  towering  peaks  of  Hermon, 
almost  the  only  mountain  which  deserves  the  name  in  Palestine, 
and  one  of  whose  ancient  titles  was  derived  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  not  be  struck  with  its  appropriateness  to  the  scene. 
That  magnificent  height — mingling  with  all  the  views  of 
Northern  Palestine  from  Shechem  upwards,  though  often 
alluded  to  as  the  northern  barrier  of  the  Holy  Land,  is  con- 
nected with  no  historical  event  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 
Yet  this  fitct  of  its  rising  high  above  all  the  other  hills  of 
Palestine,  and  of  its  setting  the  last  limit  to  the  wanderings  of 
Him  who  was  sent  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
fedls  in  with  the  supposition  which  the  words  inevitably  force 

>  This  leemi   to  be  implied  by  two      '^through  Galilee,**  (ICftrk  ix.  80,)— «• 
1.  If  the  BethnkU  of  Mark,       if  implying  thai  He  then  fint  re-entered 


Tiii.  22,  be  that  on  the  eaet  of  the  Jordan,  it,  which  would  be  the  caee  if  Hia  i^ 

thia    makes  hia  etarting-point  for  that  proaoh  to  OwTea    had    be«i  thitmgh 

journey  to  be  from  the  eaat.     2.  He  ia  Qaolonitis. 
eaid   to   ha?e    returned   from 
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upon  US.  High  up  on  its  southern  slopes  there  must  be  many 
a  point  where  the  disciples  could  be  taken  **  apart  by  them- 
selves/' Even  the  transient  comparison  of  the  celestial 
splendour  with  the  snow,  where  alone  it  could  be  seen  in 
Palestine,  should  not,  perhaps,  be  wholly  overlooked.  At  any 
rate,  the  remote  heights  above  the  sources  of  the  Jordan 
witnessed  the  moment,  when  His  work  in  His  own  peculiar 
sphere  being  ended.  He  set  His  face  for  the  last  time  "  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem\'' 

1  Mark  ix.  2,  8  ;  Luke  ix.  51. 


NOTE 


OK  THl  NOBTHBRK  BOUNDABT. 


I  HAVE  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  perplex  the  question  of  the 
boundary  of  Palestine  by  including  the  large  tracts  northward  and 
eastward,  which  are  given  as  parts  of  the  Israelite  possessions  in  the 
first  journey  of  the  spies,  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  in 
the  prophetical  descriptions  of  Ezekiel.  But  it  may  be  necessary 
to  notice  the  position  advanced  by  Havernick  (Pentateuch,  148), 
that  *'  Dan,"  the  Danite  settlement  and  the  northern  boundary,  was 
different  from  "  Dan  "  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  and  was  situated  not  in  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  but  in  the  plain  of  Coele-Syria.  The  only 
argument  in  favour  of  this  position  is  the  mention,  in  Jud.  xviii.  28, 
of  Beth-Behob,  which,  in  Num.  xiii.  21,  appears  on  the  way  to 
Hamath.  But  this  (in  the  total  uncertainty  of  the  site  of  Behob) 
can  hardly  stand  against  the  express  identification  of  the  northern 
Dan  with  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  in  Josephus,  Ant.  YIII.  viii.  4, 
its  connection  with  Bashan,  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  22,  and  the  use  of  the 
word  '*Emek"  for  "valley,"  in  Judg.  xviii.  28,  instead  of  "Bikah," 
the  word  uniformly  applied  to  the  district  of  Coele-Syria. 
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LEBANON— DAMASCUS. 

The  goodly  mountain,  eTen  Lebanon. — Dent,  iiu  25. 
Abana  and  Pharpar,  riren  of  Damaaooa. — 2  Kingi  r.  12. 
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exception  of  the  Transfigurations  none  with  the  history  of 
the  New. 

But  the  physical  relation  of  Lebanon  to  Syria  is  so  important, 
that  it  may  be  well,  once  for  aU,  in  conclusion,  to  give  such  of 
^  its  features  as  bring  out  prominently  its  importance  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  four  rivers  of  Judaea  and  Phoenicia,  of  Antioch 
and  Damascus ;  the  chief  seat  of  Syrian  cultivation  and  comfort; 
the  border-land  of  Sacred  and  common  history ;  the  scene  of 
the  oldest  traditions  and  civilisation  of  the  world;  the  meeting- 
-  . '        point  of  all  the  religions  of  western  Asia. 

I.  The  views  from  Lebanon  over  Palestine  correspond  to 

-    '     those  of  Pisgah  from  the  east,  and  though  never  Lebanon  in 

.t  ^     mentioned  precisely  in  history,  must  have  been  the  it«  relation 

glimpse    of   the    Holy   Land    enjoyed   by  the   old  tine  and  the 

-■    Assyrian  conquerors  as  they  first  looked  down  from  ^^"^^ 

this  "  tower  of  Lebanon*"  upon  their  prey. 

.   '  "A  magnificeDt  view*, — including  Gknnesareth,   (the  mists    of 

the  sea  of  Tiberias  rose  behind  and  dimmed  the  mountaios  of 

Moab,)  the  castles  of  Lebanon,  Tyre,  and  Scala  Tyriorum,  and  at 

sunset  Cyprus  in  the  midst  of  the  great  wide  sea, — is  seen  from 

''*\  .     Jurjua,  near  the  source  of  the  Zahrany.    *  Immediately  before  us 

^  '"      lay  Beled-es-Shukif  ^  (the  south-western  range  of  Lebanon),  its  hills 

^       like  ant-heaps,  with  one  here  and  there  taller  than  the  rest,  and 

*  ^       a  glen,  or  winding  valley,  deeper  than  its  fellows,  breaking  the 

^    .;     uniformity  of  the  swell  and  fall  of  the  surface.    All  near  us  was 

/  '    .    green  with  growing  grain,  and  the  more  remote  surface  yellow  with 

p"''  /  ripening  crops*.** 

'^^  '-^         "  I  have  traveUed  in  no  part  of  the  world  where  I  have  seen  such 

r^  ^  a  variety  of  glorious  mountain  scenes  within  so  narrow  a  compass. 

Not  the  luxurious  Java,  not   the   richly  wooded  Borneo,  not  the 

^majestic  Sumatra  or  Celebes,  not  the  paradise-like  Ceylon,  far  less 

impene- 
southem 
or 
n  ^  r^^^^^^C' '^  is  bare.    An  Indian  landscape  has  something  monotonous  in  its 

^5*1?^^^  ^    '  **  Chapter  XI.  cajitl*  of  the  CruBaderi,   Kalat-e«-8hnkif 

p^U^      ^    *  ^^^  ^"*  *•  (Belfort),  which  most  alwayn  hare  com- 

"^f/^^^/^^^  ^   '  ^^  following  extraotfl  are  thrown  manded    the  Pass   of  the   LitAny  from 

* tkit^^ ¥^^^  ^ '^^l^'^  P'^'^y  ^^'O*  i°7  0^^  reooUeo-  Sidon  into  the  plain  of  Laish,   and  the 

/  /t^    g^      '  ^•<*°*»  P**^/  fr''™  other  writers,   whose  road 

^^i^^fTis^^^  it'cfrdM  I  qnote  to  aopplj  what  I  waa  811.) 

fX  *  *tal^kf  Voable  to  lee  mrttit  •  J( 


r'^ 


.xt' 


road  to  Damaaooa.     (Ritter,    Lebanon, 


i'^  ^  trf^^^  (^'liable  to  lee  mjw^  *  Joomal  of  American  Oriental  Society, 

^^iST^  'y  S   *  Thia  diitriet  ia  lo  called  from  the  old      iL  245,  24  et  6. 


Lebanon  : — I.  In  relation  io  Palestine. — II.  In  relation  to  the  Leontes. 
III.  In  relation  to  the  Orontes. — lY.  The  Banda  and  I>a]naacii8. 


LEBANON-DAMASCUS. 


With  Dan,  or  Caesarea  Philippi,  the  Holy  Land  terminates. 
But  its  scenery  and  geography  cannot  be  considered  complete 
without  a  few  words  on  the  vast  mountain  region  which  forms 
its  physical  barrier;  and  which,  as  has  been  several  times 
observed  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  structure  of  the  country.  Lebanon  closes  the  Land  of 
Promise  on  the  north,  as  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  south ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  Lebanon,  though  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Palestine,  is  almost  always  within  view.  The 
thunder-storm,  which  the  Psalmist  tracks  in  its  course  through- 
out his  country,  begins  by  making  the  solid  frame  of  Lebanon 
and  Sirion  to  lei^  for  fear,  like  the  buffiJoes  of  their  own 
forests,  and  ends  by  shaking  the  distant  wilderness  of  the  lofty 
cliffs  of  Kadesh*.  From  the  moment  that  the  traveller  reaches 
the  plain  of  Shechem  in  the  interior,  nay,  even  from  the  depths* 
of  the  Jordan-valley  by  the  Dead  Sea,  the  snowy  heights  of 
Hermon  are  visible.  The  ancient  names  of  its  double  range 
are  all  significant  of  this  position.  It  was  "  Sion*,"  "  the  up- 
raised;" or  "Hermon,"  "the  lofty  peak,"  or  "ShenirV'and 
"  Sirion,"  the  glittering  "  breast-plate  "  of  ice ;  or,  above  all, 
"  Lebanon,"  the  "  Mont  Blanc  "  of  Palestine ;  "  the  White 
Mountain* "  of  ancient  times ;  the  mountain  of  the  "  Old  White- 

>  PMlm  zjdx.  8 — 8.  xrriL  5. 

*  For  ihu  &ci  I  Am  indebUd  to  Mr.  •  Such  is  the  mMning  of  **LebtMon" 
WiUmma,  Mthor  of  *'  The  Holy  City."         <-tlit  '*  Wliito  MovmUin,'*  Mid  Oeb«l  Bt- 

'  Dent  ir.  48.  fihejkh— Um  "Movntoin  of  the  Old  Mab,'* 

*  Dent  iU.  9  ;  Ouit.  ir.  8  ;   Biekiel      Gebel-ei-Ti]j— the  <'MoantA(ii  of  loe,*' 
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four  iiTers,  is  said  to  haye  the  aspect,  not  of  a  mountain  stream, 

bnt  of  a  tme  riyer.     With  this  agrees  the  account  of 

hs  Kktiun  the  abundant  waters  of  its  source^  immediately  north 

*?  ^^*         of  the  rise   of  the   Leontes,  which   seems  to  have 

Uxv&tes. 

entitled  it,  amongst  all  the  springs  of  Syria,  to  the 
emphatic  name  of  "  the  Spring."  Worthily  of  its  origin  the 
river  rolls  on ;  and,  whether  in  the  length  of  its  course,  or  the 
Tolnme  of  its  waters,  or  the  rich  vegetation  of  its  banks,  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  to  the  Roman  world,  the  Orontes  should 
have  appeared  as  the  representative  of  Syria.  Politically,  too, 
as  weU  as  by  its  natural  features,  it  presented  the  chief  point  of 
contact,  in  later  times,  between  this  comer  of  Asia  and  the 
West.  Near  what  may  be  called  the  turning-point  of  its 
course,  where  its  spacious  stream  is  diverted  from  advancing 
further  northward  by  the  chain  of  Amanus,  the  o&hoot  of  the 
Taurus  range,  rose  the  Greek  city  of  Antioch.  Out  of  a  vast 
square  plain,  the  Orontes  issues  into  a  broad  vaUey,  opening 
seawards,  but  closed  in  on  the  north  by  Amanus,  on  the  south 
by  the  rugged  hills  of  the  Casian  range.  These  last,  with  the 
circuit  of  vast  waUs  that  crown  their  heists,  defended  the  city 
on  one  side,  as  the  Orontes  formed  a  natural  moat  on  the  other 
side  in  the  level  valley*.  All  the  cities  in  Palestine  must  have 
seemed  mere  villages  or  garrison  towns  in  comparison  with  the 
size,  the  strength,  and  the  beauty  of  this  new  capitaL  It  has 
often  been  observed  how  the  Christianity  of  the  first  ages 
throve  in  cities  rather  than  in  the  country.  So  it  was  em- 
phatically with  "  the  disciples  who  were  first  called  Christians 
at  Antioch,"  the  capital  of  the  East.  From  Antioch  the  river 
pursues  its  westerly  course,  and  it  is  in  this  its  last  stage  that 
the  scenery  occurs,  which — by  the  wooded  clifEs,  the  numerous 
windings,  and  the  green  spaces  by  the  river  side — ^has  suggested 
the  likeness  of  the  English  Wye.      Enormous  water-wheels, 

'  Van    de    Velde,    ii    471.     Ritter ;  one  oomnumded  the  only  p&m  into  tlM 

LebftDon,  pp.  177,   996.     For  the  name  hUK  one  the  bridge  acron  the  rirer  ;  and 

*'Ua-Aln,*'  the  spring,   (Nomb.   xxxir.  (in  the  shorter  ends  of  the  oblong  space) 

11)  see  Appendix,  A  in,  one  led  np  the  valley  (eastward V,  and  two 

'This  peculiarity  in  the  sttoation  of  downtheralley  (weiftward).  This  remark, 

Antioch,  with  bills  on  one  side  and  river  as  well  as  the  gen^ml  fiMts  selected  aa 

on  the  other,  expUins  the  apparent  in-  diaracteristie  of  the  Orontes  and  Antioch, 

consistency  noticed  by  CKbbon  between  whidi  I  waa  unable  to  risit,  I  owe  to  tho 

the  Tafft  extent  of  its  walls  and  the  small  aocnrate  obserration   of  my  friond  aad 

number  of  iU  gates.     Of  the  five  gates,  feUow-trateUer,  Mr.  Fremantle. 
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tamed  by  the  ample  stream;  gardens,  hedged  in  not  by  the 
usual  fence  of  stiff  prickly  pear,  but  by  plane  and  myrtle;  the 
ground  thickly  studded  with  bay  and  oleander,  as  the  river 
passes  by  the  probable  site  of  Daphne — these  are  some  of  tlie 
features  which  distinguish  the  scenery  of  the  Orontes  from  the 
usual  imagery  of  the  East. 

rV.  The  Leontes  and  Orontes  are  unknown,  Baalbec  and 
Antioch  all  but  unknown,  to  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Jewish  people.     But  when  we  turn  eastward  we  find  ^^  reuSon* 
ourselves  once  more  on  well-known  ground.     There  ^  ^ 
is  no  portion  of  Syria  where  the  history  is  so  depen- 
dent on  the  geography  as  that  which  hangs  on  the  fourth  river 
of   Lebanon,    now  called  "  Barada,**  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
"Bardines"  or  "  Chrysorrhoas,"  by  the  Hebrews  "  Abana**  or 
"  Pharpar."  The  interior  aspect  of  Damascus,  however  striking 
in  itself,  has  often  been  described,  and  has  no  special  bearing 
on  the  object  of  this  volume.     But  its  geographical  situation 
forcibly  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  Oriental  scenery,  and 
well  explains  the  reason  why  such  a  city  must  always  have 
existed  on  the  spot, — the  first  seat  of  man  in  leaving,  the  last 
on  entering,  the  wide  Desert  of  the  £ast\ 

DamascuB  should  be  approached  only  one  way,  and  that  is  from  the 
west.  The  traveller  who  comes  from  that  quarter  passes  ^ 
over  the  great  chain  of  Anti-Libanus ;  he  crosses  the  water- 
shed, and  he  finds  himself  following  the  course  of  a  little  stream 
flowing  through  a  richly  cultivated  valley.  The  stream  is  the  Barada. 
It  flows  on,  and  the  cultivation  which  at  its  rise  spreads  far  and  wide 
along  its  banks,  nourished  by  the  rills  which  feed  it,  gradually  is  con- 
tracted within  the  Umits  of  its  single  channel.  The  mountains  rise 
round  it  absolutely  bare.  The  peaks  of  Mount  Sinai  are  not  more 
sterile  than  these  Syrian  ranges.  .  •  .  But  the  river  winds  through 
them  visible  everywhere  by  its  mass  of  vegetation — willow,  poplars, 
hawthorn,  walnut,  hanging  over  a  rushing  volume  of  crystal  water, 
— the  more  striking  from  the  contrast  of  the  naked  Desert  in  which 
it  is  found. 

One   of  the  strongest  impressions  lefl  by  the  East  is  the  con- 
nection-'-obvious  enough  in  itself,  but  httle  thought  of  in  Europe 

'  The  eoone  of  the  BaraHa  is  weU  in  Hermon,  and  lonng  itoelf  in  a  lake 

deeeribed    by    Mr.   Porter  (Joamal    of  eouth  of  Damasco*  {ibid,  t.  49 — 67),  as 

Sacred   Uteratore,  ir.   246^259).     He  the  Barada  in  two  lakes  east  of  Danuwcaa 

identifiee  the  Pharpar  with  the  *Awi^,  {ibid.  ir.  260).     See  alao  hia  Damaacoa, 

which  he  has  ;aU«>  dewvibed  ;   as  rinlig  L  255,  299,  820. 
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— ^between  rerdure  and  running  wat^.  But  nerer — ^not  eyen  in 
the  close  juxtaposition  of  the  Nile  yallej  and  the  sands  of  Africa — 
have  I  seen  so  wonderful  a  witness  to  this  life-giying  power,  as 
the  view  on  which  we  are  now  entering.  The  further  we  advance 
the  contrast  becomes  more  and  more  forcible ;  the  mountains 
more  bare,  the  green  of  the  river-bed  more  deep  and  rich.  At 
last  a  cleft  opens  in  the  rocky  hills  between  two  precipitous  difis 
— up  the  side  of  one  of  these  cliffs  the  road  winds ;  on  the  summit 
of  the  cliff  there  stands  a  ruined  chapeL  Through  the  arches  of 
that  chapel,  from  the  very  edge  of  the  mountain-range,  jou  look 
down  on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here  seen  in  its  widest  and 
fullest  perfection,  with  the  visible  explanation  of  the  whole  secret  of 
its  great  and  enduring  charm,  that  which  it  must  have  had  when  it 
was  the  solitary  seat  of  civilisation  in  Syria,  and  which  it  will  have 
as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  The  river  with  its  green  banks  is  visible 
at  the  bottom,  rushing  through  the  cleft ;  it  bursts  forth,*  and,  as 
if  in  a  moment,  scatters  over  the  plain,  through  a  circle  of  thirty 
miles,  the  same  verdure  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  its 
single  channeL  It  is  like  the  bursting  of  a  shell — ^the  eruption  of 
a  volcano — but  an  eruption  not  of  death  but  of  life.  Par  and 
wide  in  front  extends  the  level  plain,  its  horizon  bare,  its  lines  of 
surrounding  hills  bare,  all  bare  far  away  on  the  road  to  Palmyra 
and  Bagdad.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  your  feet  the  vast 
lake  or  island  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts  and  apricots  waving  above, 
com  and  grass  below ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage 
rises,  striking  out  its  white  arms  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and 
its  white  minarets  above  the  trees  which  embosom  them,  the  City  of 
Damascus.  On  the  right  towers  the  snowy  height  of  Hermon,  over> 
looking  the  whole  scene.  Close  behind  are  the  sterile  limestone 
mountains — so  that  you  stand  literally  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  And  the  ruined  arches  of  the  ancient  chapel,  which  serve  as 
a  centre  and  framework  to  the  prospect  and  retrospect,  still  pre- 
serve the  magnificent  story  which,  whether  truth  or  fiction,  is  well 
worthy  of  this  sublime  view.  Here,  hard  by  the  sacred  heights  of 
Salihyeh — consecrated  by  the  caveras  and  tombs  of  a  thousand 
Mussulman  saints — ^the  Prophet  is  said  to  have  stood,  whilst  yet  a 
camel-driver  from  Mecca,  and  afler  gazing  on  the  scene  below,  to 
have  tiuned  away  without  entering  the  city.  "  Man,"  he  said,  **  can 
have  but  one  paradise — and  my  paradise  is  fixed  above^**     .     .     . 

'  The  origin  of  Damascos,  as  thus 
depending  on  thia  nuh  of  many  waten, 
is  weU  expreaaed  in  the  legendary  aoooont, 
aaid  to  have  been  giyen  by  BlKhudr,  the 
Ancient  Wanderer  of  the  Muasolman 
religion.  '*Onoe,"  he  said,  **I  passed 
by  and  saw  the  site  ofthiaoity  aUcorered 
by  the  aea :  wherein  was  an  ^^ndww>e 


of  water  collected.  After  this  I 
abaent  fire  hundred  yean,  and  th«& 
returning,  beheld  a  city  commeooed 
therein,  where  many  were  walking  aboot." 
(Jelal-ed>din,  p.  486.) 

*  Maondrell:  Early  TraTell«rs,  p.  4S5. 
The  chapel  is  oaUed  **  Knbbei^>Naaar,** 
— *'the  Dome  of  Yiotoiy.*'    Aooorduif 
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One  other  traditional  view  there  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Damascus,  which  though  nearer  at  hand  and  only  seen  from  the  level 
groui^dy  is,  if  correct,  jet  more  memorable — the  most  memorable, 
indeed,  which  even  this  world-old  city  has  presented  to  mortal  eyes. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  walla  of  the  city  on  the  eastern  side 
the  Christian  burial-ground,  and  a  rude  mass  of  conglomerate  stone 
mark  the  reputed  scene  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  We  were 
there  "  at  noon."  There  was  the  cloudless  blue  sky  overhead ;  close 
in  front  the  city  wall,  in  part  still  ancient ;  around  it,  the  green 
mass  of  groves  and  orchards :  and  beyond  them,  and  deeply  con- 
trasted with  them,  on  the  south,  the  white  top  of  Hermon,  on  the 
north,  the  gray  hills  of  Salihyeh.  Such,  according  to  the  local 
belief  was  St.  Paul's  view  when  the  light  became  darkness 
before  him,  and  he  heard  the  voice  which  turned  the  fortunes  of 
mankind. 


NOTE  A. 
ON  THE  TRADITIONAL  LOCAUTIES  OF  DAMASCUa 

Ik  the  above  description  of  Damascus,  I  have  ventured  to  allude 
to  the  two  traditional  views  which  must  occur  to  every  one  in  ap- 
proaching Damascus,  as  fitly  closing  the  long  succession  of  celebrated 
prospects,  which  form  so  remarkable  a  series  of  links  between  the 
history  and  geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  two  spots  in 
question  must  be  considered,  historically,  as  more  than  doubtful. 

Mahomet  probably  never  reached  Damascus  at  all  in  his  early 
wanderings ;  and  the  story  seems,  like  many  others  relating  to  the 
neighbourhood,  to  have  been  only  an  expression  of  the  strong  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  With  regard  to  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  **  as  he  drew  nigh  to  Damascus,"  it  is  not  likely  that  the  exact 
scene  should  have  been  preserved :  and  it  is  curious  that  no  less  than 
four'  distinct  spots  have  been  pointed  out  at  different  times  along  the 
road  to  Damascus,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  within  ten  miles 
from  the  city.  Of  these  four  spots,  the  only  one  now  remembered 
seems  to  be  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  And  even  of  this, 
the  tradition  is  only  retained  in  the  Latin  convent.  The  ignorant 
guides  of  the  place  point  it  out  only  as  the  place  where  St.  Paul  hid 
himself  af^r  his  escape,  and  all  memory  of  the  Vision  and  Con- 
to  one  Tenion  of  iho  Btorj  it  is  nud  to  be  is  said  to  hare  hsd  the  oelebrmted  view 
the  gnTe  of  the  Proph«t*s  guide,  who  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  son,  the 
said,  **  Here  let  me  die.**  (See  a  very  moon,  and  the  stars,  which  oocasione<l 
inaocorate  work,  bat  with  a  few  shreds  his  abandonment  of  idolatry.  (Ibn 
of  information,  Tossuf,  |).  2:)3).  From  Batota,  L  23.  Koran  VI.  76—78.) 
the  hiUs  to  the  north  of  this  Abraham  '  Qoaresmius,  rot  iL  874. 
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NOTE  B. 

TRADITIONS  OF  THE  PATRIABCHAL  HISTORY  IN  THE  LEBANON. 

Thebb  is  DO  neighbourhood  more  fertile  in  the  stones  of  the 
primeval  history  of,  mankind  than  that  of  Damascus.  The  red 
colour  of  the  plain  on  which  it  stands  has  long  been  represented  as 
the  pure  earth  from  which  the  first  man — the  red  *  Adam ' — was 
formed^  The  hills  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain  have  been 
long  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  AbeP.  The  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  were  thought  to 
grow  in  •*  Eden'."  The  rude  tomb,  called  "  of  Nimrod,"  is  shown  at 
Kefr  Hawy,  on  the  summit  of  the  Pass  of  Hermon,  between  Bauias 
and  Damascus. 

In  regard  to  three  such  localities,  often  glanced  at  by  passing 
travellers,  the  following  addition  and  corrections  may  be  worth 
preserving. 

1.  Following  the  course  of  the  Barada  up  through  the  mountains 
of  Anti-Libanusy  the  pathway  at  last  reaches  a  narrow  defile,  through 
which  the  river  rushes  in  a  roaring  torrent.  This  pass  is  called  the 
"  Shiik  Barada,"  or  "  El  Goosh,"— «  Cleft  of  the  Barada,"  or  of 
the  "  Old  Woman."  It  is  crossed  by  a  single  arch,  called  the  Bridge 
of  "  Souk,"  or  "  Shftk."  High  up  in  the  rocks,  on  the  left  bank, 
are  tombs  and  broken  columns  in  front.  On  the  right  bank  rises  a 
lofty  hill,  on  whose  summit,  as  you  approach  from  the  south-east, 
is  seen  a  line  of  tall  black  trees.  They  are  seven  '*Sindians,"  or 
Syrian  oaks:  and  the  following  is  the  story  told  us  concerning 
them  by  a  native  of  Zebdani,  a  village,  situated  two  or  three 
hours  to  the  north-west  of  the  pass,  where  we  encamped  that  night. 
**  Habid  (Cain)  and  Habil  (Abel)  were  the  two  sons  of  Adam.  The 
whole  world  was  divided  between  them ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of 
their  quarrel.  Habil  moved  his  boundary  stones  too  far;  Habid 
threw  them  at  him ;  and  Habil  fell.  His  brother  in  great  grief 
carried  the  body  on  his  back  for  500  years,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  it.  At  last,  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  he  saw  two  birds  fighting, 
— the  one  killed  the  other,  washed  him,  and  buried  him  iu  the  ground. 
Habid  did  the  like  for  his  brother's  body,  and  planted  his  staflf  to 
mark  the  spot,  and  from  this  staff  the  seven  trees  grew  up." 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  under  the  trees,  is  said  to  be  a  large  tomb 
of  "  Nebi-Habil."  At  the  entrance  of  the  pass  stood,  in  ancient 
times,  the  city  of  Abila,  the  capital  of  Abilene,  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  name  originated  the  legend,  or  the  legend  the  name ; 

^  Maandrell,  490.  >  Esek.  zxxL  9,  10,  18. 

*  See  JeUl-ed-din,  427. 
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probably  the  former,  as  the  word  '^Abil,"  (meadow),  would  be 
a  natural  designation  of  a  town  at  the  exit  of  the  Barada  through 
the  green  vale  at  the  foot  of  the  defile,  and  the  same  change  of 
'*  Abel  '*  into  '*  Abila,"  under  like  circumstances,  occurs  in  the  town 
of  Abel-Shittim.  The  pass  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  in  the 
time  of  the  Mussulman  conquest  of  Syria.' 

2.  The  same  peasant  of  Zebdani  conducted  us  over  the  western 
slopes  of  Anti-Libanus  to  the  tomb  of  Nebi-Schit — ''  The  Prophet 
Seth."  It  stands  conspicuous  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  with  its  two 
white  domes,  just  where  the  great  view  of  Coele-Syria  opens  in  the 
descent.  Bound  it  lies  the  Tillage  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
sanctuary.  The  larger  of  the  two  domes  marks  the  mosque;  the 
lesser  the  tomb,  which  joins  it  at  an  obtuse  angle.  We  entered 
through  a  court,  accompanied  by  two  servants  of  the  mosque.  The 
tomb  was  seen  through  a  rough  grating.  It  was  in  a  gallery,  extend- 
ing like  a  long  low  chest  for  a  length  of  60  feet,  covered,  as  usual, 
with  offerings.  ''  It  would  have  been  20  feet  longer,*'  said  the  atten- 
dant, ''  but  the  Prophet  Seth,  who  came  here  preaching  to  the  people, 
who  worshipped  cows,  was  kiUed  by  them,  and  was  hastily  buried, 
with  his  knees  doubled  under  his  legs.  Every  Friday  night  a  light 
shines  in  the  tomb'." 

3.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  vale  of  Coele-Syria,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Lebanon,  and  therefore  nearly  facing  the  tomb  of  Seth, 
immediately  close  to  the  village  of  MuaJlakah,  is  the  similar  mosque 
of  Nebi-Nuach — ^the  *'  Prophet  Noah ;  "  though  smaller,  and  ap- 
parently less  honoured.  He  having  died  a  natural  death,  and  been 
therefore  buried  at  peace,  the  tomb  was  proportionally  longer  than 
that  of  Seth,  being  nearly  120  feet  in  length'. 


'  See  Mr.  Porter*!  aooount  of  the 
Barada  (Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  ir.  pi>.  248 
—252.) 

2  Compare  Note  to  Chapter  VI.  p.  274. 

'  Barly  travellers  were  told  that  the 
ark  was  built  here.  (Brooquidre  :  Early 
TraTellers,  p.  293).  It  is  carious  that 
the  statements  respecting  the  measure- 


ments of  this  tomb  should  be  so  Tarioaa. 
Burckhardt  gives  it  at  only  ten  feet  (p.  5). 
The  most  accurate  account  is  in  Lepsius' 
Letters,  who  visited  both  tombs  (pp.  338, 
845).  The  tomb  of  £ve  at  Jedda  is  200 
paces  long  (Burton*s  Pilgrimage,  iiL  388). 
That  of  Joshua,  on  the  GianVs  mountain 
near  Constantinople,  is  30  feet. 
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THE  GOSPEL  HISTORY  AND  TEACHING 

IK  oonraoTioH  with 
THE  LOCALITIES  OP  PALESTINE. 


It  might  be  supposed  from  the  much  greater  extent  of 
history,  and  the  much  greater  variety  of  detail  in  the  Old 
Testament  than  in  the  New,  that  the  Old,  much  rather  than 
the  New,  would  be  constantly  present  in  Palestine.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  all  travellers  would  probably  bear  witness  how  the 
Qospel  history  was  always  in  the  ascendant ;  how,  whenever  the 
recollections  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  came  into 
collision,  the  former  at  once  gave  way.  Of  course,  this  feeling 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  stronger  hold 
which  the  New  Testament  possesses  over  European  minds 
through  its  greater  intrinsic  importance,  and  through  our  more 
complete  familiarity  with  its  details.  But  it  is  not  only  this. 
The  sight  of  the  country  brings  forcibly  before  us  the  fact  that 
the  Gospel  history,  interwoven  as  it  is  with  the  same  imagery 
and  the  same  natural  features,  is  the  completion  and  close, 
without  which  the  earlier  history  would  be  left  imperfect.  In 
the  localities  as  in  the  events  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  Sacred 
History,  the  saying  is  true — Vetus  Testamentum  in  Novo  paUt  ; 
Novum  Testamentum  in  Vetere  latet  And  in  these  concluding 
scenes  the  fewness  and  shortness  of  the  glimpses,  is  compen- 
sated by  the  vividness  and  clearness  of  the  recognition.  It  is 
like  travelling  in  the  night.  Whole  tracts  are  traversed  with 
no  other  consciousness  of  identity  with  former  events,  than  is 
given  by  the  knowledge  that  we  are  treading  the  same  ground 
and  breathing  the  same  air.  Suddenly  a  flash  of  lightning 
comes,  and  for  an  instant  tower,  and  tree,  and  field  are  seen 
as  distinctly  and  as  unmistakeably  as  in  the  broad  daylight 
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I.  In  regard  to  the  Gospel  History,  as  distinct  from  the 
Parables  and  Discourses,  the  special  events  have   -^  ^^ 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  connection  with  their    of  the 
separate  localities.      What  is  here  proposed  is  to   ^^**®^- 
view  them  in  connection  with  each  other,  and  as  a  whole. 

1.  The  Infancy  of  Christ  embraces  two  localities,  Bethlehem 
and  Egypt.  Of  these  the  notices  are  so  slight  in  the  The  In- 
Gospel  narratives  as  hardly  to  leave  a  trace  on  the  ^^^^' 
subsequent  history.  Egypt  is  never  again  mentioned;  Beth- 
lehem only  once,  or  at  most  twice,  and  then  doubtfully  and 
obscurely.  But  in  the  legends  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
the  local  circumstances  of  each  event  are  unfolded  in  the 
utmost  detail,  and  the  spots  indicated — ^the  sycomore  at 
Heliopolis,  and  the  grotto  at  Bethlehem* — are  those  still  pointed 
out.  The  fact  is  worth  notice,  as  showing  that  the  Apocryphal 
rather  than  the  Canonical  Gospels,  are  the  real  sources  of  the 
earliest  local  traditions ;  and  that  in  this,  probably,  lies  their 
chief  historical  importance. 

2.  The  connected  history  of  Christ  begins  with  Nazareth. 
He  appeared,  not  as  the  Prophet  of  Bethlehem,  but 

as  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  Nazareth  was  accordingly 
the  centre,  from  and  to  which  He  came  and  returned,  on  the 
two  only  occasions  when  we  read  of  His  emerging  from  that 
secluded  basin,  before  He  finally  left  it  for  His  public  ministry. 
When  He  went  up  with  His  parents  to  the  Passover,  the 
caravan  must  in  all  probability  have  followed  the  course  of  the 
Roman  road  by  Scythopolis  and  Neapolis,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  He  saw  the  interior  of  Palestine.  The  one  or  two 
days'  journey  from  Nazareth  to  Bethabara,  either  by  Scytho- 
polis or  by  the  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  must 
have  introduced  Him  for  the  first  time  to  the  wild  scenery  of 
the  Jordan-valley,  and  of  its  eastern  Desert^. 

8.  Amongst  the  various  questions  which  come  before  the 
student  of  Scripture,  few  are  of  greater  interest  than  Tb«  Poblie 
to  ascertain  the  principle  of  the  differences  between  Minirtiy. 
the  earlier  and  the  latest  of  the  Evangelists.      The  inward 
differences  of  style  and  character  cannot  be  here  considered. 

>  See  Introdaetioa,  p.  xxxr.  and  Chapter  XIV.  <  See  Chapten  VIL  uid  X. 
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But  the  outward  difference  of  arrangement  has  been  evidently, 
if  not  occasioned,  at  any  rate  influenced,  by  local  considera- 
tions. The  first  three  Qospels  turn  almost  entirely  on  the 
ministrations  in  Galilee;  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  turns  almost 
entirely  on  the  ministrations  in  Judaea.  If  the  reader  takes  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  St  Luke,  he  would 
hardly  be  aware,  till  he  approached  the  final  chapters,  that 
Judaea  was  in  existence.  If  he  takes  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
he  will  find  that,  although  Galilee  is  mentioned  from  time  to 
time,  yet  it  is  always  as  the  exception,  not  the  rule;  in  three 
chapters  only  out  of  the  twenty  which  form  the  regular  narra- 
tive, always  with  a  reason,  almost  an  excuse,  for  the  retirement 
from  the  sphere  of  His  labours, ''  in  Judsea,"  **  amongst  the 
Jews,*'  '*  at  Jerusalem."  Galilee  and  Judsa  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  as  two  distinct  countries,  rather  than  as  two 
provinces  of  the  same  country.  How  it  was  that  these  Galilean 
and  Judffian  cycles  of  history  are  represented  in  the  respective 
narratives,  as  thus  independent  of  each  other,  perhaps  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine ;  but  the  marked  distinction  between  the 
two  spheres  is  conmion  to  both  systems  of  narrative.  It  is  not 
more  extraordinary  that  St  John  should  speak  of  Galilee  as 
thus  separate  in  race  and  interests  from  Judsa,  than  that  the 
Three  Evangelists  should  speak  of  the  passage  into  Judsea  as  a 
marked  and  exceptional  departure  from  the  ministrations  of 
Galilee,  as  the  turning-point  of  the  history,  the  crossing,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  of  the  Rubicon  of  Palestine.  This  distinction 
between  Judaea  and  Galilee  is,  as  we  have  seen,  founded  in  the 
features  of  the  country.  That  broad  separation'  which  fix>m  the 
earliest  times  existed  between  the  fortunes  of  the  four  nor- 
thern Tribes  and  those  of  the  south ;  at  the  time  of  die  Christian 
era  was  still  farther  increased,  through  the  occupation  of  the 
intervening  country  of  Samaria  by  a  hostile  sect  Any  one  who 
took  either  Judsa  or  Ghdilee  as  the  point  of  view  from  which 
to  regard  the  rest  of  Palestine,  would  naturally  look  on  the 
other  as  remote  and  separate  fix>m  that  of  which  he  was  writing. 
If  then  (for  whatever  reason),  the  range  of  the  Evangelists' 
vision  was  confined  to  the  spheres  respectively  of  the  north, 

>  Sm  Chapter  X. 
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and  of  the  south — of  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  and  the  wild 
peasantry,  on  the  one  hand, — of  the  city  and  the  Temple,  and 
the  cultivated  Jews  on  the  other, — some,  at  least,  of  the  diver- 
gences and  omissions  in  the  two  sets  of  narratives  are 
explained.  The  demoniacs,  who,  even  as  late  as  the  third 
century,  peculiarly  infested  the  shores  of  the  Galilean  lake, 
would  naturally  find  no  place  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  The 
raising  of  Lazarus  in  Judaea  would  find  no  place  in  the  Gospels 
of  the  earlier  three. 

4.  Galilee  and  Judsea  were  the  chief,  hut  not  the  only  scenes 
of  our  Lord*s  ministration.   Of  the  transient  passages  _^ 

.  .  t»    r*  •  y  »         Td6  retire- 

through   the  mtervemng  tract  of  Samana,  nothmg  meat  from 

more  can  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  said  of  J^jJ^J^® 

the  one  remarkable  halt  at  Shechem  or  Neapolis\ 

Three  distinct  occasions,  however,  occur  when,  partly  from  the 

hostility,  partly  from  the  excitement,  of  the  popular  mind, 

Christ  was  compelled  to  retire  into  the  less  frequented  parts  of 

Palestine,  and  where,  accordingly,  the  local  sphere  is  enlarged. 

The  first  of  these  occasions  was  when  John  was  beheaded, 

when  many  of  the  disciples  turned  away  from  Him,  when  the 

first  approach  of  His  end  dawned  upon  Him  and  upon  them,— * 

after  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes  on  the  sea  of  Galilee.     The 

eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  towards 

the  west,  on  the  boundaries  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  far  away 

to  the  north,  the  villages  of  Csesarea  Philippi,  for  this  period 

of  His  life,  and  for  no  other,  are  seen  by  glimpses  only,  yet  still 

distinctly  in  the  Gospel  narratives'.     The  second  occasion  of 

such  danger  is  that  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, — when 

He  encountered  the  same  hostility  at  Jerusalem  as  He  had 

before  encountered  in  Galilee.    And  here  again,  the  scene  of 

His  retirement  is  in  accordance  with  what  might  have  been 

expected.  What  the  northern  and  western  mountains  of  Galilee 

were  to  that  province,  Persea  and  the  Jordan-valley  were  to 

Judsea.     "  Beyond  Jordan  "  "  He  abode," — or  "  at  Ephraim," 

— the  high  village  on  the  outskirts  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin, 

"near,"  and  overhanging,  "the  wilderness"   of  the  Jordan, 

continued    with    His    disciples,   "  walking    no    more    openly 

>  See  Chapter  Y.  *  See  Ch»pUn  VI.  X.  XI. 
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amongst  the  Jews'."  And  with  these  notices  in  St.  John  agrees 
the  statement  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  that  in  the  last  period 
of  His  life,  hefore  His  final  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  He 
"came  into  the  coasts  of  Judaea  heyond  Jordan/' — and 
with  both  of  these  statements  agrees  the  narrative  of  all  the 
Four,  which  makes  that  final  approach  to  have  been — ^not 
from  the  usual  northern  road  through  Samaria, — ^but  from 
Jericho. 

II.  It  has  been  thought  worth  while,  at  the  risk  of  some 
The  Para-  repetition,  briefly  to  bring  together  the  general  frame- 
bles.  work  of  the  Gospel  History,  partly  as  a  means  of 

testing  its  general  truth,  partly  as  a  help,  though  slight,  to 
finding  our  way  through  the  disregard  of  time  and  place  which 
pervades  three  at  least  of  the  narratives. 

But  there  remains  a  greater  interest.  Every  traveller  in 
Palestine  has  recognised  the  truth  of  what  every  commentator 
has  conjectured  from  the  likelihood  of  the  case, — the  suggestion 
of  the  imagery  of  the  Parables,  by  what  may  still  be  seen  pass- 
ing before  the  eye  of  the  spectator  of  those  scenes.  Let  us  now 
collect  together  all  these  instances,  and  observe  what  light 
they  throw  upon  the  place,  or  the  mode,  of  the  teaching  of 
which  they  formed  the  framework. 

1.  The  first  Parable  that  rises  before  the  mind  of  the  traveller 
^  ^         as  he  enters  Judaea  from  the  Desert,  is  that  of  the 

The  Para-  ' 

bles  of  Vmeyard.  "  There  was  a  certain  householder  who 
udffla.  planted  a  vineyard,  and  set  a  *  wall '  around  it,  and 
digged  a  wine-press,  and  built  a  tower*.**  It  is  one  of  the  few 
(a).  The  instances — ^perhaps  the  only  one — in  which  an  image 
YineTanL  of  the  Old  Testament  is  almost  exactly  repeated  in 
the  discourses  of  Christ. — The  "  sotig  of  my  beloved*,*' — the 
vineyard  in  a  hill,  the  horn  of  oil*,  with  "the  wall,**  "the 
stones  gathered  out,**  "the  vine  of  Sorek,  the  tower  in  the 
midst  of  it,**  and  "  the  wine-press,** — ^are  common  to  the  Gospel 
Parables,  and  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Of  both,  an  equal 
illustration  is  preserved  in  what  has  been  before  described  as 
one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  southern  scenery  of 

\  John  xL  64.    See  Chapter  VH.  »  laa.  t.  1,  2. 

'  Matt.  xxL  88  ;  Mark  xU.  1.     See  *  Heb,  for  "avery  frnitftU  hilL"    8e« 

Chap.  L  Part  n.  p.  101.  margiii  of  Eogliah  Bible. 
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Palestine.  Enclosures  of  loose  stone,  like  the  waUs  of  fields 
in  Derbyshire  or  Westmoreland,  everywhere  catch  the  eye  on 
the  bare  slopes  of  Hebron,  of  Bethlehem,  and  of  Olivet;  and 
at  the  comer  of  each  rises  its  square  gray  towers — at  first  sight 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  churches  or 
fortresses,  which  lie  equally  scattered  over  the  hills  of  Judaea. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  number  of  vineyards  now  seen  in 
the  south,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  southern 
towns  is  to  be  found  the  greatest  amount  of  Christian  or  Jewish 
population,  who  alone  can  properly  cultivate  what  is  to  Mussul- 
mans a  forbidden  fruit.  But  it  has  been  already  shown  that 
Judah'  must  always  have  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  vine  in 
Palestine.  And  thus  the  x>ast  history  of  the  nation  concurs 
with  our  own  present  experience  in  pointing  to  what  was  one  of 
the  most  obvious  and  familiar  images  of  Palestine  at  the  time 
when  the  Parables  were  delivered,  of  which  no  less  than  five 
have  relation  to  vineyards, — that  of  the  labourers,  that  of  the 
fig-tree,  that  of  the  husbandmen,  that  of  the  two  sons,  and  that 
of  the  true  vine. 

Of  the  two  first  the  scene  is  doubtful.  The  Parable  of  the 
labourers  was,  if  we  can  trust  the  order  in  which  it  occurs, 
spoken  in  Persea.  In  the  dearth  of  modem  information  on 
those  parts  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  But  the  vineyards  of 
Moab  were  famous  in  former  days'.  The  Parable  of  "  the  fig- 
tree  '*  is  one  amongst  many,  of  which  the  place  is  left  wholly 
uncertain.  Yet,  placed  as  it  is,  in  close  juxta-position  with  the 
story  of  the  massacre  of  the  Galileans  in  the  Temple,  and  the 
fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam, — it  is  natural  to  connect  it  with 
Jerusalem.  The  peculiarity  of  the  image — that  of  a  fig-tree 
in  a  vineyard, — however  unlike  to  the  European  notion  of  a 
mass  of  unbroken  vine-clad  hills,  is  natural  in  Palestine,  where, 
fig-trees,  thorn-trees,  apple-trees,  whether  in  corn-fields  or  vine- 
yards, are  allowed  to  grow  freely  wherever  they  can  get  soil  to 
support  them. 

But  of  the  three  remaining  Parables  of  this  class,  the  place 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  If,  as  the  narrative  implies,  the  Parables 

I  See  Chapter  III.  p.  162.  (Ribmah).     Buckingham  (e.  4,)  ipeakt 

'  Im.  iTi.  8 — 10 ;  Jer.  xItiu.  82.  Com-      of  Um  Tuieyanli  at  Anab^  near  Ammoa. 
pare  Numb,  zxi  22,  and  Joah.  xiii.  19 
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sheep  and  of  black  goats,  intermingled  on  the  mountain-side, 
yet  by  their  colour  at  once  distinguishable  from  each  other. 
The  "  shepherds,"  we  know,  "  abode  with  their  flocks',"  at  that 
time,  at  least  within  a  few  miles  of  Jerusalem ;  it  is  possible 
that  even  then,  when  the  Mount  of  Olives  must  have  been  much 
more  thickly  set  with  trees  and  enclosures,  such  a  flock  may 
have  wandered  up  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and  suggested  to  Him 
who  was  sitting  there  with  His  disciples  over  against  the 
Temple,  the  scene  of  the  Shepherd  of  Mankind  dividing  the 
parts  of  that  vast  flock,  each  from  each,  the  sheep  on  His  right 
hand,  and  the  goats  on  His  left*.  There  is  also  one  other 
parable  of  this  class,  of  which  the  scene,  though  not  so  dis- 
tinctly specified,  is  yet  placed  close  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
whilst  he  was  conversing  with  the  excommunicated  blind  man, 
not  within  the  Temple  courts,  and  therefore,  probably  in  His 
other  usual  resort,  on  Olivet,  that  he  addressed  to  the  Pharisees 
the  Parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd*.  The  sheepfold  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill — ^the  wicket-gate — the  keeper  of  the  gate — ^the 
sheep,  as  in  all  southern  countries,  following,  not  preceding, 
the  shepherd  whose  voice  they  hear — may  have  been  present  to 
His  mind  then,  as  in  the  later  parable ;  and  thus  it  may  have 
been  the  same  outward  scene  which  suggested  the  images  of  the 
mild  and  beneficent  Guardian  and  of  the  stem  and  awful  Judge 
of  the  human  race. 

There  is  yet  another  parable,  drawn  from  the  shepherd-life 
of  Palestine,  of  which,  however,  both  the  context  and  its  own 
contents  carry  us  away  from  Judaea.  The  indications  of  the 
scene  of  the  Lost  Sheep  are  indefinite,  yet  both  in  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Matthew,  the  last  preceding  note  of  place  connects  it 
with  Galilee.  But  the  combined  description  of  the  pastures 
''in  the  wUdemess*"  and  "  on  the  mountains**'  can  hardly  find 
any  position  in  Palestine  precisely  applicable,  except  the 
"mountainous  country"  or  "wilderness,"  so  often  called  by 
these  names,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  shepherd  of  that 
touching  parable  thus  becomes  the  successor  of  the  wild  herds- 
men of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  who  wandered  far  and  wide 

>  Luke  ii.  8.  *  Hftti.  zrii.  24 ;  ziz.  1  ;Lokeziii.  81. 

'  Matt.  xxT.  32,  88.  *  Lake  xt.  4. 

»  John  X.  1—14.  •  Mfttt  xriiL  12. 
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on  his  way  from  the  capital, — a  priest,  probably  going  to  the 
great  sacerdotal  station  in  Jericho.  The  road,  as  it  winds 
amongst  the  rocky  hills  where  the  traveller  is  thus  exposed, 
rises  usually  into  a  higher  pathway,  immediately  above  the 
precipitous  descent  on  the  left  hand.  The  priest  "  saw  " — no 
one  on  that  long  descent  could  fail  to  see,  even  from  a  distance 
— ^the  woimded  man  lying  by  the  rocky  roadside,  and  he  turned 
up  on  the  high  pathway  and  passed  him  by.  The  next  was  a 
Levite,  coming  or  going  between  the  two  priestly  cities,  and  he, 
when  he  reached  the  spot,  also  cast  a  momentary  glance  of 
compassion  at  the  stranger,  and  climbed  the  pathway  and  went 
forward.  The  third  was  one  of  the  hated  race,  who  was  not 
more  solitary  here  in  this  wild  Desert  than  he  would  have  been 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  Jerusalem.  He,  too,  mounted  on  his 
ass  or  mule,  came  close  to  the  fatal  spot,  saw  the  stranger, 
bound  up  the  wounds,  placed  him  on  his  own  beast,  and 
brought  him  before  evening  to  a  caravanserai, — such  an  one  as 
still  exists  like  a  rude  Hospice  on  the  mountain-side,  about 
half-way  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, — and  on  the  morning 
left  him  there  to  be  cared  for  till  he  should  himself  return  to 
Jerusalem.  Such  is  the  outward  story,  truly  the  product 
of  one  of  the  most  peculiar  scenes  of  Judaea,  yet  which  has 
now  spread  through  a  range  as  vast  as  its  own  wide  scope — the 
consolation  of  the  wanderer  and  the  sufferer,  of  the  outcast  and 
the  heretic,  in  every  age  and  in  every  coimtry. 

2.  From  the  cycle  of  parables  in  Judsea,  we  pass  to  those 
in  Galilee.     Of  these,  the  greater  part  are  grouped    -^  p 
in  the  discourse  from  the  fishing-vessel  off  the  beach    biea  of 
of  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth.     Is  there  anything  on    ^^^^ 
the  spot  to  suggest  the  images  thus  conveyed  ?  So,  (if  I  may 
speak  for  a  moment  of  myself,)  I  asked,  as  I  rode  along  the 
track  under  the  hillside,  by  which  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth  is 
approached.     So  I  asked,  at  the  moment  seeing  nothing  but 
the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  alternately  of  rock  and  grass.    And 
when  I  thought  of  the  parables  of  the  sower,  I  answered,  that 
here  at  least  was  nothing  on  which  the  Divine  Teaching  could 
fasten :  it  must  have  been  the  distant  corn-fields  of  The  Corn- 
Samaria  or  Esdraelon  on  which  His  mind  was  dwell-  ^^^ 
ing.     The  thought  had  hardly  occurred  to  me,  when  a  slight 
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recess  in  the  liillside,  close  apon  the  plain,  disclosed  at  once, 
in  detail,  and  with  a  conjonction  which  I  remember  nowhere 
else  in  Palestine,  every  feature  of  the  great  parable.  There  was 
the  nndaladng  corn-field  descending  to  the  water's  edge. 
There  was  the  trodden  pathway  ronning  throng  the  midst 
of  it,  with  no  fence  or  edge  to  prevent  the  seed  firom  Atlling 
here  and  there  on  either  side  of  it,  or  upon  it ;  itself  hard  with 
the  constant  tramp  of  horse  and  mule,  and  human  feet.  There 
was  the  "  good  "  rich  soil,  which  distinguishes  the  whole  of 
that  plain  and  its  aeighbonrbood  from  the  bare  hills  elsewhere 
descending  into  the  lake,  and  which,  where  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption, produces  one  vast  mass  of  com.  There  was  the  rocky 
ground  of  the  hillside  protruding  here  and  there  through  the 
corn-fields,  as  elsewhere  throu^  the  grassy  slopes.  There  were 
the  large  bushes  of  thorn — the  "  Xabk,"  that  kind  of  which 
tradition  says  that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  woven, — springing 
up,  like  the  fruit-trees  of  the  more  inland  parts,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  waving  wheat'. 

This  is  the  most  detailed  illostration  of  any  of  the  Galilean 
parables.  But  the  image  of  corn-fields  generally  must  have 
been  always  present  to  the  eye  of  the  multitudes  on  shore, — 
of  the  Master  and  disciples  in  the  boat, — as  constantly  as  the 
vineyards  at  Jerusalem.  "  The  earth  bringing  forth  fruit 
of  itself," — "  the  blade,  the  ear,  the  full  com  in  the  ear"," — 
"  the  reapers  coming  with  their  sickles*  for  the  harvest^,"  could 
never  be  out  of  place  in  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth.  And  it  is 
probable  that  these  corn-fields  would  always  have  exhibited  the 
sight  which  has  been  observed  in  the  plains  of  the  Upper 
Jordan  beyond  the  Lake  of  Merom,  and  in  the  great  corn- 
fields of  Samaria*, — women  and  children  employed  in  picking 
out  from  the  wheat  the  tall  green  stalks,  still  called  by  the 
Arabs  "  Zuwan."  This  is  apparently  the  same  word  as 
the  Greek  "  Zizauia*,"  in  the  Vulgate,  rendered  "  Lollia,"  in  our 
version  "  tares'."     These  stalks,  it  can  easily  be  imagined,  if 
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sowed  designedly  throughout  the  fields,  would  be  inseparable 
firom  the  wheat,  from  which,  even  when  growing  naturally  and 
by  chance,  they  are  at  first  sight  hardly  distinguishable. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  imagery  in  that  series  of  parables,  it  is 
perhaps  not  necessary  to  speak.     Yet  in  the  coimtless 
birds  of  all  kinds,  aquatic  fowls  by  the  lake-side,  par- 
tridges and  pigeons  hovering,  as  on  the  Nile-bank,  over  the  rich 
plain  of  Gennesareth,  we  may  still  see  the  "  birds  of  the  air'  *' 
which  "  came  and  devoured  the  seed  by  the  way  side',"    or 
which  took  refuge  in  the  spreading  branches  of  the  mustard- 
tree*.     And   even  the  relics  of  the  great  fisheries,  ThePiahe- 
.which  once  made  the  fame  of  Gennesareth,  the  two  "^ 
or  three  solitary  fishermen  casting  their  nets  into  the  lake  from 
its  rocky  banks,  are  enough  to  recall  the  image  which  here 
alone,  in  Inland  Palestine,  could  have  had  a  meaning ;  of  the 
net  which  was  "  cast  into  the  sea  and  gathered  of  every  kind*," 
from  all  the  various  tribes  which  still  people  those  lonely 
waters. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  parables  I  do  not  profess  to  speak.  Some 
need  no  local  illustration.  Of  others  I  have  been  unwilling  to 
state  anything  beyond  what  fell  within  my  own  knowledge,  or 
has  been  expressly  recorded  by  trustworthy  observers. 


*  Matt  Ti.  26.— See  Chap.  X.  p.  869. 
'  Matt.  ziii.  4 ;  Lake  viii.  5. 

*  Matt,  xiil  81,  32  ;  Mark  iv.  81  ; 
Luke  ziii.  19.  What  precise  tree  is 
meant  bj  the  mustard-tree  (adwri),  is 
hardly  determined  sofficientlj.  But  an 
able  article  bj  Professor  Royle  (Journal 
of  fioyal  Asiatic  Society,  No.xt.  p.  113), 
goes  far  to  identify  it  with  the  Salvadora 
Persica;  called  in  Arabic  Khadel,  in 
Hebrew  ChardeU,  in  the  north-west  of 
India  Khardtly  and,  therefore,  appa- 
rently  the  same  as  aivoMt,  which,  in  the 
Syriao  version,  is  translated  Khardel, 
It  is  said  to  grow  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  on  the  tkortt  of  the  Lake  of 
Oennetareth,  He  thus  winds  up  his 
argument :  '*  We  have  in  it  a  small  seed, 
which,  sown  in  cultirated  ground, 
abounds  in  foliage.  This  being  pungent, 
may,  like  the  seed,  hare  been  used  as  a 
condiment,  as  mustard  and  cress  is  with 
us.  The  nature  of  the  plant,  however, 
is  to  become  arboreoiui ;  and  thus  it  will 


form  a  large  shrub,  or  a  tree,  twenty-five 
feet  high,  under  which  a  horseman 
may  stand,  where  the  soil  and  climate 
are  &vourable.  It  produces  numerous 
branches  and  leaves,  among  which  birds 
may  and  do  take  shelter  as  well  as  build 
their  nests.  It  has  a  name  in  Syria  which 
may  be  considered  as  traditional  from  the 
earliest  times,  of  which  the  Greek  is  a 
correct  translation.  Its  seeds  have  the 
pungent  taste,  and  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  mustard.  And  in  a  country 
where  trees  are  not  plentiful,  %,€,,  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  this  tree 
is  said  to  abound ;  t.f.,  in  the  very 
locality  where  the  parable  was  spoken. 
If  we  consider,  moreover,*'  he  adds,  *'the 
wide  distribation  of  tiiis  plant  from 
Damascus  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Senegambia,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  well  suited  to  illustrate  the 
typical  comparison  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  which,  though  at  first  gaining 
only  a  few  adherents,  would,  in  ^e  end, 
spread  far  and  wide."  (Ih.  187.) 
*  Matt.  xiii.  47.  See  Chap.  X.,  p.  371. 


IIL  Fryia  tLe  nature  of  tiir  case,  tlit  I^iBcotnses  of  Cknst 
fV  !>»-      ^"^^  ^^^  dirf'.ijT  t- jimt'i-if  d  viiL  tiie  ficenes  wiiere  ihey 
<>'^**™***        mtrt    dtliTtTfd  iLm:  ti±e   I*aniblefe.     In   the    latter, 
outwaird  iuLfc^rTT  vtab  t^xT^rebKiT  ivrxdrt^d  :  in  tiit  former,  it  could 
olI}'  h*:  ii-cidt  litau-     Yti.  iL  .iiizL  i  .^  iiit^  most  part  the  discomseb 
will  be   uj:-der«>tr>^i  ^L.-Zt  ini*j:'-i:i  rt-iTiird  lc»  local  alliiaion&, 
there  are  biiH  bcii-e  ♦  tt^t  ii.  vLiil  sTaci.  aTJTifiinTif*  mar  be  easilr 
dib^'-eriied,     TLe  ijLtLuLt':*^  t  .^mit-.'ri.'r   of  the   eoBverBatian  al 
J^;  .L  i>  Wli  nitL  tLe  i.cl^L\K*T:riLX  .'t-iects  hafe  been  abeadv 
U'/ticir^i',     TL^  Ljitur*u  ^ .  w*jl  :-f  iLe  dii»c:>TirBe  on  the  Bread  of 
Life*  from  tLe  multi{,l;r^  Irvii  ii:  iLe  Ik^ert,  it  too  obviont*  to 
lieed  any  expLkLJiti-n-     TLe  l.-^i  ?ry  in  the  court  of  the  Temple 
on  the  hu&t  great  datj  vf  tLe  Ft*ii  c-f  TaltemacleF*,  must  refer 
to  the  Bprixx;;  in  tLe  Lr^rl  cf  tLe  Ttonj'le  rock,  from  -wiiich 
flows  tlie  living  wntjcr  into  tLe  two  j»^»:l>  of  Siloaan,  vhence  on 
that  day  the  water  wsl-j  Ir^ugLt  tc*  the  Temple  service.     The 
dtiilartit'uja^  "  I  am  tLe  li^Lt  of  iLe  wcrli*,"  has,  with  great 
probability,  been  referred  to  the  li jLting  up  the  colossal  candle- 
Bti<  k  in  the  *4me  fe-^tival ;  tLe  more  remaiiil'le  in  the  profomid 
darkneijH  which  then,  ajs  n*/w.  reigned  tlu>-»u;A  the  night  «f  an 
Orieiital  town.     The  "  whiUrd  iJ^pTilvhres,*"  beautiful  without, 
but  within  fall  of  dead  men's  K^nes*,  are  often  supposed  to  be 
iUiL^trated  by  the  whitewashed  domes,  which  in  Egypt   and 
Syria  always  mark  the  tombs  of  Mussulman  saints.     But  these 
are  all  m^idem,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  real  ex- 
planation must  be  sought  in  the  ornaments,  and  possablj  the 
paiutiiigs,  now  disappeared,  of  the  vast  array  of    sepulchres 
with  which  the  hilLj  and  valleys  about  Jerusalem  are  perforated, 
and  bijuie  of  which,  if  the  discourse  was  spoken  in  the  Temple, 
mav  have  been  visible  at  the  moment  in  the  VaDer  of  the 

Kedron. 

These  are  perhaps  all  the  allusions  that  can  be  traced  in  the 

special  scenes  of  the  lesser  discourses.    Bat  we  natQ- 

r«  tM™^'"  rally  ask  whether,  in  the  greatest  of  all,  the  Sermon 

**"*'"*'        on  the  Mount,  any  such  can  be  discovered,  spoken 

n^  it  wftA,  if  not  on  the  very  mountain  now  pointed  out  in  the 


>  *»  rn.  $7. 


*  Jc^  Tifi.  12. 

*  JUtL  zxuL  27 
8««  Ckapier  0L 
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plain  of  Hattin,  yet  certainly  on  one  of  the  heights  of  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  and,  therefore,  commanding  a  view, 
in  its  essential  features  common  to  all  of  them,  and  well  known 
to  us  now*.  It  must  be  granted  (perhaps  we  ought  rather  to 
say  thankfully  acknowledged),  that  there  are  very  few  passages 
in  that  discourse  which  are  illustrated,  still  fewer  which  are 
explained,  by  a  sight  of  the  localities.  These  few,  though  often 
noticed,  must  be  here  briefly  collected. 

1.  One  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  prospect  from  any 
of  these  hills,  especially  from  the  traditional  Moimt  The  City  oa 
of  the  Beatitudes,  is  the  city  of  Safed,  placed  high  on  »  HilL 

a  bold  spur  of  the  Galilean  Anti-Lebanon.  Dr.  Bobinson  has 
done  much  to  prove  that  Safed  itself  is  a  city  of  modem  date. 
But,  if  any  city  or  fortress  existed  on  that  site  at  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  the  allusion  to  it,  in  ^*  the 
city  *  lying  *  on  the  mountain  top'."  The  only  other  that  could 
be  embraced  within  the  view  of  the  speaker  would  be  the  village 
and  fortress  of  Tabor,  which  would  be  distinctly  visible  from 
the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  though  not  from  the  hills  on  the 
lake-side.  Either  or  both  of  these  would  suggest  the  illustra- 
tion, which  would  be  more  striking  from  the  fact,  that  this 
situation  of  cities  on  the  tops  of  hills  is  as  rare  in  Galilee  as  it 
is  common  in  Judaea. 

2.  The  most  remarkable  appeal  to  nature,  which  occurs  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  is  foimd  in  this  dis-  ^^  gj^^ 
course, — "  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,**  and  "  Con-  and  the 
aider  the  lilies  of  the  field*."     The  flocks  of  birds  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Gennesareth  have  been  already  observed. 
Their  number,  their  beauty,  their  contrast  with  the  busy  stir  of 
sowing  and  reaping,  and  putting  into  bams,  visible  in  the  plain 
below,  (whether  of  Hattin  or  Gennesareth\)  must  have  always 
courted  observation.  What  the  especial  flower  may  be,  here 
indicated  by  the  word*  which  we  translate  "  lily,"  it  is  impossible 
precisely  to  determine.  The  only  "  lilies  "  which  I  saw  in 
Palestine  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  were  large  yellow 

>  See  Chftpter  X.  Piffeom—letydB  straight  from  the  plain  of 

'  w6?iis   iwdtw   Spovs  K9tfi4tni, — ^Ifatt.  Hattin  to  that  of  Gennesareth,  with  the 

T.  14.  mountain  risible  at  the  end. 

»  Matt  vl  26,  28.  »  Kpivov. 
*  The  W&dy  Hymam— the  valley  of 
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wster-liHes,  in  the  demr  ^fing  of  'Ain-Melklidi,  near  &e 
Lake  of  Meronu  But  if^  ss  is  probable,  the  name  Baj  inchrie 
the  nameroTis  flowers  of  the  tulip  or  smazrDis  kind,  vludi 
appear  in  the  eazlj  summer,  or  the  aatumn  of  PalestiDe,  the 
expression  becomes  more  natural, — the  red  and  golden  fane 
more  fitlr  suggesting  the  comparison  with  the  proverbial 
gorgeoosness  of  the  robes  of  Solomon.  And,  thon^  there 
ma  J  not  be  anj  special  appropriateness  to  Galilee,  the  t»illiant 
flowers  of  Palestine  are  one  of  the  most  aitractiTe  features  of 
its  scenery,  the  more  so  from  the  want  of  aAouar  or  form  in  the 
general  landscape'. 

3.  The  image  with  which,  both  in  St.  Matthew  and  St  Lake, 
Tb^  Tor.  the  disconrse  concludes,  is  one  fioniliar  to  all  eastern 
'**^  and  sonthem  climates, — a  torrent,  suddenly  formed  by 

the  mountain  rains,  and  sweeping  away  all  before  it  in  its  descent 
throu^  what  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  a  dry  channel*. 
Yet  it  may  be  obseired  that  it  is  an  image  far  more  natural  in 
Chdilee  than  in  Judsa ;  whether  we  take  the  perennial  streams 
which  run  through  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth,  or  the  torrent- 
streams*  of  the  Kishon  and  the  Belus,  which  on  the  west  run 
through  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  Mediterranean.  As 
applied  to  them,  this  likeness  has  far  more  aptitude  than  if 
derived  from  the  scanty  and  rare  flooding  of  the  Kedron  and 
the  corresponding  wadys  of  the  south.  The  sudden  inundation 
of  the  Kishon  is  a  phenomenon  already  historical  from  the  Old 
Testament ;  and,  if  we  are  to  press  the  allusion  to  the  ^^  sand,*' 
on  which  was  built  **  the  house  that  fell,"  then  there  is  no  other 
locality  in  Palestine  to  which  we  can  look,  except  the  long  sandy 
strip  of  land  which  bounds  the  eastern  plain  of  Acre,  and 
through  which  the  Kishon  flows  into  the  sea. 

lY.  Two  or  three  obvious  conclusions  are  forced  upon 
Condii-       OS  by  this  general  view  of  the  Parables  and  Dis- 


moDM, 


courses. 


1  Sfe  CbAp.  I.  p.  98.  Cbap.  II.  p.  137. 

*  Matt.  Tii.  24—27  ;  Luke  tL  48. 

*  SchwarM  (p.  78)  ipealu  of  a  pnyer 
offered  op  by  the  High  Priest  <m  the  day 
of  Atooement  for  the  inhabitaata  "of  the 
Taller  <^  Sharon,'*  that  their  houses 
might  not  become  their  gravea, — in 
aUoaion  to  the  danger  to  which  they 

r%  expoeed  from  mountain  torrenta. 


(Jerusalem  Tabnud,  Jomai  e.  ▼.)  He 
supposes  that  thia  vmUey  is  the  part  of 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  enclosed  between 
Little  Hermon  and  Gilboa.  The  grounds 
for  this  supposition,  whidi  chieiy  rests 
on  the  modem  name  of  the  Tillage  of 
Skirim  in  the  valley  of  Jesreel,  are  hardly 
sufficient  But,  if  correct,  it  eiactly  suits 
the  Galilean  origin  of  this  parable. 
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First,  if  it  is  clear  that  the  form  of  the  teaching  was  suggested 
by  the  objects  immediately  present, — if  the  character  ^^^.^  . 
of  the  Parables  thus  coincides  with  the  notices  of  the  the  Teach- 
localities  where  they  occur, — ^it  is  a  proof,  incontest-  "^' 
able,  and  within  small  compass,  that  even  that  revelation,  which 
was  most  unlike  all  others  in  its  freedom  from  outward  circimi- 
stance,  was  yet  circimiscribed,  or  (if  we  prefer  so  to  state  it) 
assisted,  by  the  objects  within  the  actual  range  of  the  speaker's 
vision.  It  is  an  argument,  such  as  in  the  days  of  subtle 
theological  speculation  might  have  been  justly  and  forcibly 
used  for  what  is  termed  the  Perfect  Humanity  of  Christ.  It  is 
an  argument  which,  in  our  own  time,  may  be  more  practically 
used  to  show  the  simplicity  and  reality  of  a  teaching  which 
took  its  stand  on  the  ordinary  sights  and  sounds,  still  seen  and 
heard  in  the  same  land  where  that  teaching  was  delivered. 
And,  if  it  was  thus  suggested  by  outward  existing  images,  it 
must  also,  by  those  images,  be  judged  and  explained.  We  are 
apt  sometimes  to  carry  out  into  an  infinite  series  of  moral  and 
theological  conclusions  the  truths  which  are  stated  under  these 
material  forms.  It  might,  perhaps,  serve  both  to  restrain  us 
from  precipitate  inferences,  and  also  to  relieve  us  from  some 
difficulties,  if  we  bore  in  mind  that  the  distinctness  which 
necessarily  belongs  to  physical  objects  cannot  be  transferred 
bodily  to  the  moral  world*.  When,  for  example,  we  look  on  the 
track  of  the  road,  on  the  protruding  rocks,  on  the  thorny 
thickets,  on  the  deep  mould  of  the  corn-fields  of  Gennesareth 
— or,  again,  on  the  white  sheep  and  the  black  goats  of  the 
flocks  in  JudsBa, — we  ought  to  feel  that  the  division  of  mankind 
into  various  classes,  when  represented  imder  those  figures, 
necessarily  assumes  a  definiteness  of  separation,  which  cannot 
be  applied  without  modification  to  the  complexities  of  the  actual 
world. 

2.  Again,  the  mere   fact,  that    our    Lord's  teaching  was 
suggested  by  familiar  and    passing  objects,  is  not  ^     ,. 
without  interest  and  instruction.     It  shows  that  He  and  Uni- 
was  affected  by  the    outward    impressions  of   the  ^®"*^*y- 
moment,  not  only  in  the  graver  events  of  His  life,  as  when  the 

'  I  owe  thifl    remark    to  a  friend    to  whom  it  waa  snggested   by  the  above 
detcripUons. 


<i«iier.  ^irw  .f  7fr^>:^ii.  zZtz'i  ^  -^  -rres  mith  tears,  or  the 
siri-i  .f  Fc:rrr*ers  rre*"  f  r^  "ibt  'r>-i.— r  r  gtrh  and  the  bitter 
gr.'ir:-  l-^  Li.: .nn-Zf.  ti-i  :::.  *?  ^   ^j-  j-  ir^eaicoiirse-     Even  if 
wr  kiktv  ii-   rL-*!*  i1a^  t-  ^^  rtZ-rrw  i^.i-  ii  vould  be  to  us  a 
1  z.Ln-r  T-r.*.:  xLuz  Htr  -^-i^   .:  "iit  skUif-  fiesh  and  blood," 
*"  trir-I '  ii.  aZ  pii-t'?^  "Iiit  a«>  v^  are-"     Bat  another  and  a 
Liritr  il  ti^i  srr-it^  ::is  vltx  ▼-*   r.r^ia*  viiat  were  the 
e-:*c*jiil  /t  V:ts  vli^  iL^ii^  if  rz>f  zra.T  tc  s«t.  jrare  a  colour  to 
ILr  iLi^lts  ai-i  cxjres^l.i^  .f  Hlir  vL:  sjiake  as  nerer  man 
ST-iir-     TL::iji  dj^rfc-icnsti:  r.c  :cIt  :f  iLe  countrr,  but  of 
u*e  psrd  ::Ll»r  5p:as  .■:   ^-::z.I^T.  ▼i,f-T>e  ihr  parables  and  dis- 
t.-:ir5<-5  vrre  Tm^^ivi.  tL-er  are  Tri  >:  r--— .—  .r^  and  obrious  that, 
lax  f .r  iLe>r  >fc:Tri  all^si:— 5^  rcir  v.  ::il£  T*as&  them  br  without 
Ii  r::^-     Tlr  cm^L-zT  tVinirei  ::  tl-r  sc^rtTj,  the  mountains, 
tht  f :rest^  thr  5trikii.r  p. ints  :f  -JTit:;.!*!  Ttrrrtation,  palm  and 
ct-iiT  ai.i  lerrliLiL.  tie  inures,  ii:  >l.r:,  wLi.h  fill  the  pages 
of  xLe  PsAlnists  ar.i  Prrilris  cf-iL^  C-licr  Dispensation,  have 
no  pli^e  in  tLe   G>-pel   Disoj^r^f^      Hf   most  have  been 
fMTr:il:ar  with  tLe  mf^rnin  :'t:Lt  pr:->T»e.1  frzzsi  the  heights  abore 
Nazareth-     Herm:n  and   Tai\»:r  i:i:i5t  have   be«n   constantlj 
bef -re  Him  in  His  hii-er  waL  itriin ->.     The  Piscah-Tiew  must 
hare  be^n  His  from  the  Ptrnean  hills.     Yet  none  of  these  came 
witLin  the  circle  c  f  His  leaoLing.     Perhaps  the  onlv  exception 
is  the  alln^on  in  the  Sermon  en  the  M^'cnt  to  the  citr  set 
on    a  **  mountain ;  ^    bat    this,   eren  if    certain,  is    a    mere 
passing  gLmee  at  a  single  pz-int  in  the  landscape.    As  a  genend 
rule,  everr  ima:re,  erenr  emotion  is  drawn  frc*m  the  humbler 
and  plainer  figures  of  ererr-dar  life  and  obserration, — ^vine- 
yards  and  c^m-fitMs,  shepherds  and  ploughm«i,  trarellers  and 
fi-ihermen-     And  if  the  beautr  of  nature  attract  Hir  notice,  it 
ii>  btill  of  tlie  same  simple  and  general  kind, — the  burst  of  the 
ra/liance  of  an  eastern  sun, — the  livelv  instincts  and  movements 
of  the  carele>s  birds  over  His  head, — the  gar  colours  of  the 
earpft  of  flowers  under  His  feet.     If  there  be  any  one  passage 
of  the  older  Scriptures  which  speciaUv  represents  the  natural 
at/irehouse  of  the  Parables  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  the  gentle  and 
touching  burst  of  the  imagery  of  spring  in  the  Song  of  Songs : 
"  The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;    the^Anrcm 
appear  on  the  earth ;    the  time  of  the  singing  of  6irrf#  is  come. 
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and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land ;  ihe  Jig -tree 
putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender 
grape  give  a  good  smell*."  It  were  vain  to  ask  the  precise 
cause  of  these  omissions  and  selections.  Perhaps  there  may- 
be found  some  answer  in  the  analogies,  partial  as  they  are,  of 
the  absorption  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  philosophers,  of  the 
noblest  of  mediseval  saints :  which  made  Socrates  delight  in  the 
city  rather  than  in  the  country :  which  made  St.  Bernard  on 
the  shores  of  Geneva  unconscious  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
lake  and  moimtains  round  him.  But  rather,  perhaps,  we  may 
say  that  it  was  the  same  humble  and  matter-of-fact,  yet  at  the 
same  time  universal  spirit,  which  characterised  the  whole 
course  of  His  life  on  earth,  and  has  formed  the  main  outlines 
of  His  religion  since.  The  homeliness  of  the  illustrations, 
whilst  it  links  the  teaching  with  the  daily  life  of  His  time,  yet 
suflSciently  frees  them  from  local  peculiarity  to  render  them  of 
universal  application.  They  gain  more  force  and  vividness  by 
being  still  seen  on  the  spot,  but  they  need  little  or  no  explana- 
tion beyond  what  they  themselves  convey.  \Vhat  has  often 
been  said  of  the  two  Sacraments  is,  in  fact,  but  one  instance  of 
what  applies  to  His  whole  ministry.  Taken  from  the  common 
usages  of  Eastern  life,  ablution  and  the  social  meal,  from  the 
common  elements  of  nature,  water,  bread,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  there  is  hardly  a  country  where  they  are  not  easily 
accessible  and  intelligible.  A  groundwork  of  historical  and 
geographical  fact,  with  a  wide  applicability  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  any  age  or  country ;  a  religion  rising  in  the  East, 
yet  finding  its  highest  development  and  fulfilment  in  the  West; 
a  character  and  teaching,  human,  Hebrew,  S}Tian,  in  its 
outward  ionx)^  and  colour,  but  in  its  inward  spirit  and  character- 
istics universal  and  divine — such  are  the  general  conclusions, 
discernible,  doubtless,  from  any  careful  study  of  the  Gospels, 
but  impressed  with  peculiar  force  on  the  observant  traveller  by 
the  sight  of  the  Holy  Land. 

3.  Lastly,  the  whole  efiect  of  these  points  of  homely  contact 
between  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  earthly  scenes  of  His  .j^^  ^ 
ministrations,  leaves  two  thoughts  not  to  be  set  aside.  Hnnuuiaiid 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  is  a     ^^^^' 

1  Song  of  Solomon  IL  11 — 18. 
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shock  to  the  religious  sentiment  in  finding  ourselves  on  the 
actual  ground  of  events  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  transacted  in  heaven,  rather  than  on  earth,— which 
we  have  been  led  by  pictures  and  preaching  and  poetry  to 
invest  with  an  atmosphere  too  ideal  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  anything  so  prosaic  ^  the  actual  stocks  and  stones  of 
Syria.  "  Is  not  this  the  son  of  the  carpenter  ?  Is  not  his 
mother  called  Mary  ?  And  his  brethren  James,  and  Joses,  and 
Simon,  and  Judas  ?  And  his  sisters,  are  they  not  aU  with  us  ? 
A  Prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country"  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  very  feeling  gives  us  a  sense  of  solidity  and 
substance  in  the  character  thus  presented  to  us,  which  it  is  our 
own  fault  if  we  do  not  turn  to  account  So  completely  one  of 
the  sons  of  men,  a  career  so  circumscribed  by  the  roads,  and 
valleys,  and  hills  of  an  ordinary  home  and  country ;  and  yet 
(to  go  no  higher  than  the  point  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
mere  outward  contemplation  of  the  history),  so  universal  in 
the  fame,  the  effects,  the  spirit  of  His  teaching  and  life. — 
"  From  whence  hath  this  man  these  things  ?  and  what  wisdom 
is  this  which  is  given  unto  him  that  even  such  mighty  works 
are  wrought  by  his  hands*  ?  " 

'  Matt.  xiiL  54.    Mftrk,  tL  8. 
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CHAPTER  XI\r. 


THE  HOLY  PLACEa 

PmIid  eii.  14.—  '*  Tby  Mrrantfl  take  pleMore  in  her  stones,  and  iaTour  the 
dost  thereof/* 


Catalogne  of  the  Holy  Placea :  I.  Bethlehem.  1.  Choroh  of  Helena. 
2.  Grotto  of  the  Natirity.  8.  Cell  of  Jerome.  II.  Nasaretb.  1.  Spring 
of  the  Qreek  Ghnreh.  2.  Grotto  of  the  Latin  Church.  3.  Home  ^ 
Loretto.  III.  Jenualem.  1.  Moeqne  of  the  Atoenrion.  2.  Tomb  of 
the  Virgin.  8.  Gbtrden  of  Gethaemane.  4.  Coenacnlnm.  5.  The  Holy 
Sepolchre — the  Choroh — Greek  Easter — Holy  Fire— Condiudon. 


Hoirra  AT  Lommo. 


> 


sm  or  TBI  Houn  at  hazabbth. 


1.  Chinmej'. 

2.  Altar. 
8.  Door. 

4.  Window. 


1.  Alleged  site  of  the  House. 

2.  PilUr  of  the  AngeL 

8.  Grotto  of  the  AniiixDciatiaiL 

4.  Grotto  of  the  Neighbonn. 


See  page  448. 


THE  HOLY  PLACES. 


It  has  been  the  object  of  the  foregoing  Chapters  to  repre- 
sent the  connection  between  the  topography  of  Pales-  rphe  Holy 
tine  and  the  historical  events  of  the  Old  and  New  ^i»««- 
Testament  There  remains  another  interest — ^in  every  way 
inferior,  but  still  living  and  powerful — that  which  attaches  to 
what  are  technically  called  "  the  Holy  Places."  By  this  term 
are  meant  not  the  scenes  of  sacred  events,  taken  generally,  but 
such  special  localities  as  the  Greek  or  Latin  Church,  or  both 
conjointly,  have  selected  as  objects  of  pilgrimage.  Of  course, 
the  historical  scenes  and  the  sanctuaries  will  sometimes  coin- 
cide. But  this  is  by  no  means  universal.  Some  scenes  which 
the  whole  Christian  world  would  naturally  regard  as  most 
sacred,  are  almost  wholly  neglected  by  the  mass  of  pilgrims 
properly  so  called.  Others,  which  rank  high  in  the  estimation 
of  local  and  ecclesiastical  tradition,  are  probably  unknown 
beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  those  who  worship  in  them. 
And  the  most  important  are  so  slightly  connected  with  the 
actual  thread  of  the  Sacred  History,  and,  if  ever  so  genuine, 
would  throw  so  little  light  upon  it,  that  the  whole  subject  is 
best  reserved  for  a  consideration  distinct  from  that  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  general  geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
But  they  have  an  interest  of  their  own ;  they  have  been  for 
ages  objects  of  a  reverence  which  still  diverts  some  and 
alienates  others  from  the  greater  centres  of  local  instruction 
which  the  Holy  Land  contains.  They  caused  the  greatest 
event  of  the  middle  ages — the   Crusades;    and,  indirectly, 

invited  Columbus  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.     They 
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itself  the  only  portion  of  peculiar  interest  is  the  nave — common 
to  all  the  sects,  and  for  that  very  reason  deserted,  bare,  dis- 
crowned, but  in  all  probability  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
Christian  architecture  in  the  world.  It  is  all  that  now  remains 
of  the  Basilica,  built  by  Helena  herself,  the  prototype  of  those 
built  by  her  Imperial  son  at  Jerusalem,  beside  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre and  at  Rome,  over  the  graves  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  Peter. 
The  long  double  lines  of  Corinthian  pillars ;  the  faded  mosaics, 
dimly  visible  on  the  walls  above,  as  in  the  two  Churches  of  St. 
Apollinaris  at  Ravenna ;  the  rough  ceiling  of  beams  of  cedar 
from  Lebanon,  still  preserve  the  outlines  of  the  Church, 
once'  blazing  with  gold  and  marble ;  in  which  Baldwin  was 
crowned,  and  which  received  its  latest  repairs  from  our  own 
Edward  IV. 

2.  From  this,  the  only  interesting  portion  of  the  upper 
church,  we  descend  to  the  subterranean  vault,  over  mi.    «  .. 

The  Grotto 

which,  and  for  which,  the  whole  structure  was  oftheNa- 
erected.  At  the  entrance  of  a  long  winding  passage,  *^^*^' 
excavated  out  of  the  limestone  rock  of  which  the  hill  of  Beth- 
lehem is  composed,  the  pilgrim  finds  himself  in  an  irregular 
chapel,  dimly  lighted  with  silver  lamps,  and  containing  two 
small  recesses,  nearly  opposite  each  other.  In  the  northern- 
most of  these  is  a  marble  slab,  which  marks  the  supposed 
spot  of  the  Nativity,  with  the  rays  of  the  silver  star,  sent  from 
Vienna  in  1852,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  the  Greeks — 
truly  or  falsely — were  charged  with  having  stolen.  In  the 
southern  recess,  three  steps  deeper  in  the  chapel,  is  the  alleged 
stall,  in  which,  according  to  the  Latin  tradition,  was  discovered 
the  wooden  manger  or  "prsBsepe,"  now  deposited  in  the 
magnificent  Basilica  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  and 
there  displayed  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Pope,  every  Christ- 
mas-day. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  dim  vault,  between  those 
two  recesses ;  let  us  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  lesser 
memorials  which  surround  us  on  all  sides — the  altar  of  the 
Magi — of  the  Shepherds — of  Joseph — of  the  Innocents — to 
which,  probably,  no  one  would  now  attach  any  other  than  an 

»  Toblw,  ibid.  p.  no.  Ibid.  p.  112.     See  Chap.  U.  p.  13^, 
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imaginatiye  importance,   and  ask  what  ground  there  is  for 
believing  or  disbelieving  the  tradition  which  invites  us  to  con- 
fine the  awful  associations  of  the  village  of  Bethlehem  within 
these  rocky  walls.    Alone,  of  aU  the  existing  local  traditions  of 
Palestine,  this  one  indisputably  reaches  beyond  the  time  of 
Constantine.    Already  in  the  second  century,  "a  cave  near 
Bethlehem  "  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  where,  "  there  being 
no  place  in  the  village,  where  he  could  lodge*,  Joseph  abode, 
and  where  accordingly  Christ  was  bom  and  laid  in  a  manger/' 
And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  constant  tradition  of  the  place, 
even  amongst  those  who  were  not   Christians,  in  the  next 
generation',  and  to  have  been  uniformly  maintained  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  have  always  exercised  so  powerful 
an  influence  over  the  popular  belief  of  the  humbler  classes  of 
the  Christian  world,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West    It  is 
perhaps  invidious  to  remark  on  the  deviations  firom  the  Gospel 
narrative,  which  tells  us  that  the  want  of  room  was  not  in  the 
village,  but  in  the  inn ;  and  that  the  hardship  was  not  that 
they  were  driven  firom  the  village  to  the  inn,  but  from  the  inn 
to  the  manger*.     Such  a  deviation  implies,  perhaps,  an  inde- 
pendent origin  of  the  local  tradition,  but  not  necessarily  its 
falsehood.    And  if  at  Bethlehem  the  caves  in  the  limestone 
rock,  on  which  the  village  stands,  were  commonly  used  as  else- 
where in  Palestine  for  horses  and  cattle,  the  omission  of  all 
allusion  to  the  cave  in  St.  Luke*s  narrative  would  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  explained.     On  the  other  hand,  the  general 
impression  of  the  account  in  Justin  is  certainly  different  firom 
that  of  St.  Luke ;  and  if  (with  the  tradition  which  Justin  seems 
to  have  followed,  and  which  has  unquestionably  prevailed  since 
the  time  of  Jerome)  we  lay  the  scene  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  on  the  same  spot,  it  is  positively  irreconcilable  with 
the  words  of  St.  Matthew,  that  they  came  into  the  **  house  where 
the  young  child  was.'*    We  must  add  to  this  the  often-repeated 

>  Justin.     Dial,  com  Tiyph.  78.  whieb  ii  described  m  outside  the  town. 

'  Origen,  c.  Gels.  i.  61.  In  tbe  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary, 

*  Tbe  Apocryphal  GkMpel  of  St  James,  c.  \r.,  tbe  birth  is  described  as  taking 

0.  xriii.   xiz.,   and  the  Gospel  of  the  place  in  the  caTe,  and  the  manger  as 

Infancy,  o.  iL,  iii.,  iT.,  represent  Joseph  being  ovtMtihe  osto.     The  quotations 

as  going  at  once  to  the  eave  ;  and  ooofine  and  arguments  are  well  summed  up  in 

all  thf  subsequent  erents  io  the  care,  Thilo*s  Codex  Apooryphua,  p.  832,  8S3. 
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suspicion  which  Maundrell  was  the  first  to  express,  which 
attaches  to  the  constant  connection  of  the  several  localities  of 
Palestine  with  grottoes  and  caves.  However  much  it  may  be 
urged  that,  in  a  coimtry  like  Palestine,  natural  excavations  are 
unavoidably  employed  for  purposes  of  dwelling,  of  sepulture,  of 
rest,  for  which  in  Europe  they  never  would  be  used,  yet  for 
this  very  reason  there  would  be  a  disposition  to  attach  events 
to  them,  if  the  real  locality  had  been  forgotten.  If,  for  example, 
in  the  case  now  in  question,  the  caravanserai  or  khan  had  been 
swept  away  in  the  convulsions  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  had  any  wish  to  give  a  local  habita- 
tion to  the  event  which  made  their  village  illustrious,  they 
would  almost  inevitably  fix  on  a  strongly-marked  natural  feature, 
such  as  the  cave  of  the  convent  must,  in  its  original  aspect, 
have  been*.  And  another  motive  leading  to  the  same  result 
transpires  through  the  same  passage  of  Justin  which  first 
mentions  the  tradition,  namely  the  attempt  to  find  a  fiilfilment 
of  a  fancied  prediction  of  the  Messiah's  birth  in  the  LXX 
translation  of  the  words  of  Isaiah,  '*  He  shall  dwell  on  high  ; 
his  place  of  defence  shall  be  *  in  a  lofty  cave  of  the  strong 
rock*.' " 

One  further  objection  to  the  identity  of  the  whole  scene 
must  be  mentioned  in  conclusion.  During  the  troubled  period 
of  the  invasion  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  the  Arab  population  of 
Bethlehem  took  possession  of  the  convent,  and  dismantled  the 
whole  of  the  recess  of  that  gilding  and  marble  which  is  the 
bane  of  so  many  sanctuaries,  European  and  Asiatic.  The 
native  rock  of  the  cave  was  disclosed;  but  also,  it  is  said,  an 
ancient  sepulchre  hewn  in  that  very  spot.  It  is  possible,  but 
very  improbable,  that  a  rock  devoted  to  sepulchral  purposes 
would  have  been  employed  by  Jews,  whose  scruples  on  this 
subject  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  either  as  an  inn 
or  a  stable. 

1  See  Chap.  11.  p.  150.    The  nnireml  (SMiatiiB  iii.  c  7.)    But  the  early  men< 

employment  of  cavee  for  the  scenes  of  tion  of  the  actual  cayes  in   the  most 

tacved  events  excited  snrprise  as  early  as  celebrated  instances  shows  that  this  is 

the  thirteenth  century,   and  was  then  inadequate. 

accounted  for  by  the  not  unnatural  hypo-  '  ip   ^X^  om^Xo/y  ^<nc^P^   w4Tpas 

thesis  that  the  places  so  shown  were  the  (Isa.   xxxiii.  16).    The  English  yendon 

remains  of  buildings  over  which  the  ruins  translates  it  **  the  munitions  of  rocks.** 
of  subsequent  ages  had  been  accumulated. 
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buildings  of  the  Latin  convent.  It  is  well  known  from  the 
hospitable  reception  it  affords  to  travellers  caught  in  the  storms 
of  the  hills  of  Gilboa,  or  attacked  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  It  is  well  known  abo  for  the  impressiveness  of 
its  worship,  in  which  wild  figures  in  the  rough  drapery  and  the 
rude  rope-fillet  and  kefyeh  of  the  Bedouin  dress,  join  in  the 
responses ;  and  the  chants  of  the  Latin  Church  are  succeeded 
by  a  sermon  addressed  to  these  strange  converts  in  their  own 
native  Arabic^  with  all  the  earnestness  and  solemnity  of  the 
preachers  of  Italy.  There  is  no  church  in  Palestine  where 
the  religious  services  seem  so  worthy  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
place. 

But  neither  is  there  any  place  where  traditional  and  local 
sanctities  undergo  so  severe  a  shock\  Elsewhere,  however 
discreditable  the  conflicts  of  the  various  sects,  they  have  yet 
for  the  most  part  agreed  (and  indeed  this  ver}'  agreement  is  the 
occasion  of  their  conflicts)  on  the  spot  which  they  wish  to  vene- 
rate. But  at  Nazareth  there  are  three  counter-theories — each 
irreconcilable  with  the  other — in  relation  to  the  special  scene, 
which  has  been  selected  for  peculiar  reverence. 

1.  From  the  entrance  of  the  Franciscan  church  a  flight  of 
steps  descends  to  an  altar,  which  stands  within  a   Qrottoin 
recess,  partly  cased  in  marble,  but  partly  showing   tbeLatia 
the  natural  rock  out  of  which  it  is  formed.     On  a 
marble  slab  in  front  of  this  altar,  worn  with  the  kisses  of  many 
pilgrims,  are  the  words  **  Yerbum  caro  hie  factimi  est,*'  and 
intended  to  mark  the  spot  on  which  the  Virgin  stood  when  she 
received  the  angeUc  visitation.     Close  by  is  a  broken  pillar*, 
which  in  like  manner  is  pointed  out  as  indicating  the  space 
occupied  by  the  celestial  visitant,  who  is  supposed  to  have 


of  TiberiM,  as  the  fcene  of  the  house 
of  St.  Peter.  Cans  has  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  of  uncertainty,  since 
Dr.  RoUnson  (B.  B.  IL  204—208) 
pointed  oat  its  more  ancient  rival  at 
Kana-el-Jelil,  now  long  deserted.  Tibe- 
rias has  been  already  noticed  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  X. 

'  Besides  the  difficulties  which  we  are 
about  to  notice,  there  is  the  clumsy 
legend  of  the  '*  Mountain  of  Precipita- 
tion,*' too  well  known  to  need  further 


comment  or  refutation.  (See  Bobinson, 
iii.  p.  187.)    See  Chapter  X. 

'  This  pillar  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances we  meet  of  what  may  be  called 
the  extinction  of  a  traditional  miracle, 
in  deference  to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  To 
all  the  early  travellers  it  was  shown  as  a 
supernatural  suspension  of  a  ston&  To 
all  later  travellers  it  is  exhibited  merely 
as  what  it  is,  a  column,  broken  probably 
in  one  of  the  many  assaults  which  the 
convent  has  suffered. 


^    Ij-    — ■-    -iii-  -— 11.    L  mt 
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the  Roman  Church  itself.  On  the  slope  of  the  eastern 
Apennines,  overlooking  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  stands  what  may  be 
ccdled  (according  to  the  belief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church) 
the  European  Nazareth.  Fortified  as  if  by  the  bastions  of  a 
huge  castle,  against  the  approach  of  Saracenic  pirates,  a  vast 
church,  even  now  gorgeous  with  the  offerings  of  the  faithful, 
contains  the  **  Santa  Casa,*'  the  "  Holy  House,"  in  which  the 
Virgin  lived,  and  (as  is  attested  by  the  same  inscription  as  that 
at  Nazareth)  received  the  Angel  Gabriel.  Every  one  knows 
the  story  of  the  House  of  Loretto.  The  devotion  of  one  half 
the  world,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  other  half,  has  made  us  all 
acquainted  with  the  strange  story,  written  in  all  the  languages' 
of  Europe  round  the  walls  of  that  remarkable  sanctuary :  how 
the  house  of  Nazareth  was,  in  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  conveyed  by  angels,  first  to  the  heights  above  Fiume, 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  then  to  the  plain,  and  lastly 
to  the  hill,  of  Loretto.  But  this  "  wondrous  flitting "  of  the 
Holy  House  is  not  the  feature  in  its  history  which  is  most 
present  to  the  pilgrims  who  firequent  it.  It  is  regarded  by  them 
simply  as  an  actual  fragment  of  the  Holy  Land,  sacred  as  the 
very  spot  on  which  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  was  an- 
nounced and  begun.  In  proportion  to  the  sincerity  and  extent 
of  this  belief  is  the  veneration  which  attaches  to  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  frequented  sanctuary  of  Christendom.  The 
devotion  of  pilgrims  even  on  week-days  exceeds  anything  that 
is  seen  at  any  of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  if  we  except  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Easter. 

Before  the  dawn  of  day  the  worship  begins.  Whilst  it  is 
yet  dark,  the  doors  are  opened — a  few  lights  round  the  sacred 
spot  break  the  gloom,  and  disclose  the  kneeling  Capuchins,  who 
have  been  here  throughout  the  night.  Two  soldiers,  sword  in 
hand,  take  their  place  by  the  entrance  of  the  **  House,"  to 
guard  it  against  cdl  injury.  One  of  the  hundred  priests  who 
are  in  daily  attendance  immediately  begins  mass  at  the  high 

^  Of  these  numeroiiB  reraionB  of  the  James  L  in  "The  Fortnnes  of  Nigel  ;'* 

story,  made  in  1635,  one  is  in  English,  showing  clearly  that  at  that  time  these 

one  in  Lowland  Scotch,    containing  all  two  dialects  of  English  were  regarded  as 

the  pecnliarities  of  diction  with  which  two  distinct  languages,  each  unintelligible 

erery  one  is  so  familiar  from  the  nearly  to  the  speaker  of  the  other, 
contemporary    conTersations    of     King 
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altar  of  the  church,  the  first  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  that  are 
repeated  daily  within  its  precincts.  The  ''  Santa  Casa  "  itself 
is  then  opened  and  lighted,  the  pilgrims  flock  in ;  and,  from 
that  hour  till  sunset,  come  and  go  in  a  perpetual  stream.  The 
"  House  "  is  thronged  with  kneeling  or  prostrate  figures,  the 
pavement  round  it  is  deeply  worn  with  the  passage  of  pilgrims, 
who,  from  the  humblest  peasant  of  the  Abruzzi  up  to  liie  King 
of  Naples,  crawl  round  it  on  their  knees ;  the  nave  is  filled  with 
the  bands  of  worshippers  who,  having  visited  the  sacred  spot, 
are  retiring  backwards  from  it,  as  from  some  royal  presence. 

On  the  Santa  Casa  alone  depends  the  sacredness  of  liie  whole 
locality  in  which  it  stands.  Loretto — whether  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  sacred  grove  (lauretum)  or  the  lady  (Loreta)  under 
whose  shelter  the  house  is  believed  to  have  descended — ^had  no 
existence  before  the  rise  of  this  extraordinary  sanctuary.  The 
long  street  with  its  venders  of  rosaries,  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  the  strong  walls  built  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  are  all 
mere  appendages  to  the  humble  edifice  which  stands  within  the 
Church.  The  ''  Santa  Casa  '*  is  spoken  of  by  them  as  a  living 
person,  a  corporation  sole  on  which  the  whole  city  depends,  to 
which  the  whole  property  far  and  near  over  the  rich  plain 
which  lies  spread  beneath  it  belongs  for  ever. 

No  one  who  has  ever  witnessed  the  devotion  of  the  Italian 
people  on  this  singular  spot,  can  wish  to  speak  lightly  of  the 
feelings  which  it  inspires.  But  a  dispassionate  statement  of 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  may  not  be  wiliiout  use.  Into  the 
general  question  of  the  story  we  need  not  enter  here.  It  has 
been  ably  proved  elsewhere,*  first,  that  of  all  the  pilgrims  who 
record  their  visit  to  Nazareth  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  not  one  aUudes  to  any  house  of  Joseph  as  standing 
there,  or  as  having  stood  there,  within  human  memory  or 
record;  secondly,  that  the  records  of  Italy  contain  no 
mention  of  the  House  till  the  fifteenth  century ;  thirdly,  that 
the  representation  of  the  story  as  it  now  stands,  with  the 
double  or  triple  transplantation  of  the  sanctuary,  occurs  first  in 

*  8m   an    elaborate    and    oonolanTO  1854,  after  the  siibaiailoe  of  tbeaeieoiarita 

Enay  on  tlie  origin  of  the  itory  of  the  had  been    pvbliahed  in    the  Qnartvty 

<*  Holy  Houee  of  Loretto,"  whieh  appeared  Beriev,  September,  1853. 
in  the  <*Chiiatian  Bemembranoer,"  April, 
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a  bull  of  Leo  X.  in  the  year  1518.  But  it  is  the  object  of  these 
remarks  simply  to  confront  the  House  as  it  stands  at  Loretto 
with  the  House  as  it  appears  at  Nazareth.  It  has  been  already 
said  that  each  professes  to  contain  the  exact  spot  of  the  Angelic 
visitation,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  single  event  which  can  only 
have  happened  in  one ;  each  claims  to  be  the  very  House  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  bases  its  claim  to  sanctity  on  that  especial 
ground.  But  this  is  not  all :  even  should  either  consent  to 
surrender  something  of  this  peculiar  sacredness,  yet  no  one  can 
visit  both  sanctuaries  without  perceiving  that  by  no  possibility  can 
one  be  amalgamated  with  the  other.  The  House  at  Loretto 
is  an  edifice  of  thirty-six  feet  by  seventeen ;  its  walls,  though 
extemaUy  cased  in  marble,  can  be  seen  in  their  original  state 
from  the  inside,  and  these  appear  to  be  of  a  dark  red  polished 
stone.  The  west  wall  has  one  square  window,  through  which 
it  is  said  the  Angel  flew ;  the  east  wall  contains  a  rude  chimney, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  mass  of  cemented  stone,  said  to  be  the 
altar  on  which  St.  Peter  said  mass,  when  the  Apostles,  after  the 
Ascension,  turned  the  house  into  a  church.  On  the  north  side 
is  (or  rather  was)  a  door,  now  walled  up.  The  monks  of 
Loretto  and  of  Nazareth  have  but  a  dim  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  localities  of  each  other.  Still,  the  monks  of  Nazareth 
could  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  mighty  sanctuary  which, 
under  the  highest  authorities  of  their  Church,  professes  to 
have  once  rested  on  the  ground  they  now  occupy.  They  show, 
therefore,  to  any  traveller  who  takes  the  pains  to  inquire,  the 
space  on  which  the  Holy  House  stood  before  its  flight.  That 
space  is  a  vestibule  immediately  in  front  of  the  sacred  grotto ; 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  unite  the  two  localities  by  supposing 
that  there  were  openings  from  the  house  into  the  grotto.  With- 
out  laying  any  stress  on  the  obvious  variation  of  measurements, 
the  position  of  the  grotto  is,  and  must  always  have  been,  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  any  such  adjacent  building  as  that  at 
Loretto.  Whichever  way  the  house  is  supposed  to  abut  on  the 
rock,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  house  as  has  been  described, 
would  have  closed  up,  with  blank  walls,  the  very  passages  by 
which  alone  the  communication  could  be  effected.  And  it  may 
be  added,  that  although  there  is  no  traditional  masonry  of 
the   Santa  Casa  left    at  Nazareth,  there  is  the  traditional 
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for  prayer  the  favour  of  consecrated  localities — did  not  expire 
with  the  Crusades.     Can  we  wonder  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, there  should  have  arisen  the  feeling,  the  desire,  the 
belief,  that  if  Mahomet  could  not  go  to  the  mountain,  the  moun- 
tain must  come  to  Mahomet  ?     The  House  of  Loretto  is  the 
petrifaction,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ''  Last  sigh  of  the  Crusades  ;  ** 
suggested  possibly  by  the  Holy  House  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi, 
then  first  acquiring  its  European  celebrity.     It  is  indeed  not  a 
matter  of  conjecture   that  in  Italy — the  country  where  the 
passionate  temperament  of  the  people  would  most  need  such 
stimulants — persons  in  this  state  of  mind  did  actually  endea- 
vour, so  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  reproduce  the 
scenes  of  Palestine  within  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 
One  such  is  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa — "  the  Holy  Field,"  as 
this  is  "  the  Holy  House  " — ^literally  a  cargo  of  sacred  earth 
from  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  carried,  as  is  well  known,  not  on 
the  wings  of  angels,  but  in  the  ships  of  the  Pisan  Crusaders. 
Another  example  is  the  remarkable  Church  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Bologna,  within  whose  walls  are   crowded  together  various 
chapels  and  courts,  representing  not  only,  as  in  the   actual 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  several  scenes  of  the  Crucifixion, 
but  the  Trial  and  Passion  also ;   and  which  is  entitled,  in  a 
long  inscription  affixed  to  its  cloister,  the''  Sancta  Sanctorum;" 
nay,  literally  **  the  Jerusalem "  of  Italy.'     A  third  still  more 
curious  instance  may  be  seen  at  Yarallo,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Piedmont     Bernardino  Caimo,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine  at  the   close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  resolved  to 
select  the  spot  in  Lombardy  most  resembling  the  Holy  Land, 
in  order  to  give  his  countrymen  the  advantage  of  praying  at 
the  Holy  Place  without  undergoing  the  privations  which  he 
had  suffered  himself.    Accordingly,  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
valleys  leading  down  from  the  roots  of  Monte  Rosa,  he  chose 
(it  must  be  confessed  that  the  resemblance  is  of  the  slightest 
kind)  three  hills,  which  should  represent  respectively  Tabor, 
Olivet,  and  Calvary ;  and  two  mountain-streams,  which  should 

*  This  church   mu,   at  least   in  ita  aooonnt  of  it  in  ProfeMor  WiUit^t  EiMy 

foundation,  considerablj  earlier  than  that  on    the    Architectural    History   of   the 

of  Loretto,  haring  been  first  ereeted  in  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  fifih  century.    There  is  an  excellent 
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in  like  manner  personate  the  Kedron  and  Jordan.     Of  these 
the    central    hill,   Calvary,    became    the  ''Holy    Place"    of 
Lombardy.    It  was  frequented  by  S.  Carlo  Borromeo ;   under 
his  auspices  the  whole  mountain  was  studded  with  chapels,  in 
which  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  are  represented  in  waxen 
figures  of  the  size  of  life ;   and  the  whole  country  round  now 
sends  its  peasants  by  thousands  as  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  spot. 
We   have   only  to   suppose   these  feelings  existing    as  they 
naturally  would  exist  in  a  more  fervid  state  two  centuries 
earlier,  when  the  loss  of  Palestine  was  more  keenly  felt — when 
the  capture  of  Nazareth  especially  was  fr^sh  in  every  one's 
mind — and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  same  tendency, 
which  by  deliberate  purpose  produced  a  second  Jerusalem  at 
Bologna  and  a  second  Palestine  at  Varallo,  would,  on  the 
secluded  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  by  some  peasant's  dream,  or 
the  return  of  some  Croatian  chief  from  the  last  Crusade,  or  the 
story  of  some  Eastern  voyager  landing  on  their  coasts,  produce 
a  second  Nazareth  at  Fiume  and  Loretto.     What,  in  a  more 
poetical  and  ignorant  age  was  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  House 
ascribed  to  the  hands  of  angels,  was  actually  intended  by 
Sixtus  y.  to  have  been  literally  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  by  a  treaty  with  the  Sublime  Porte  for  trans- 
ferring it  bodily  to  Rome,  so  that  Italy  might  then  have  the 
glory  of  possessing  the  actual  sites  of  the  conception,  the  birth, 
and  the  burial  of  our  Saviour. 

III.  The  Holy  Places  which  cluster  within  and  around  the 
walls  of   Jerusalem    have  been    shown,  age    after 
age,  with  singular  uniformity.      Here  and  there  a 
tradition  has  been  misplaced  by  accident,  or  transposed  for 
convenience,  or  suppressed  in  fear  of  ridicule,  or,  it  may  be, 
from  sincere  doubts.     But,  on  the  whole,  what  was  shown  to 
Maundeville  in   the    fourteenth    century,  was  with 
litiee.  somc  fewomissions  shown  to  Maundrell  in  the  seven- 

teenth, and  what  Maundrell  has  carefrdly  described 
with  the  dry  humour  peculiar  to  his  age,  may  still  be  verified 
at  the  present  time.  Such  localities  are  interesting  as  relics  of 
the  period  when  for  the  first  and  only  time  Palestine  became  a 
European  province — as  the  scenes,  if  one  may  so  call  them,  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  European  art — as  the 
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fountain-heads  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  of  European 
superstitions.  No  thoughtful  traveller  can  see  without  at  least 
a  passing  emotion  the  various  points  in  the  Via  Dolorosa, 
which  have  been  repeated  again  and  again  in  pictures  and  in 
calvaries,  amidst  the  blaze  of  gorgeous  colours,  and  on  the 
sides  of  romantic  hills  in  France  and  Italy ;  the  spot  where 
Veronica  is  said  to  have  received  the  sacred  cloth,  for  which 
Lucca,  Turin,  and  Rome  contend — the  threshold  where  is 
believed  to  have  stood  the  Scala  Santa,  worn  by  the  ceaseless 
toil  of  Roman  pilgrims  in  front  of  St  John  Lateran.  There  is 
however,  one  feature  common  to  all  these  lesser  sanctities, 
which  illustrates  the  general  remarks  already  made  on  the 
scenery  of  Palestine.  In  some  countries,  such  as  Greece,  the 
natural  features — in  some  cities,  such  as  Rome,  the  vast  ruins 
— ^lend  themselves  with  extraordinary  facility  to  the  growth  of 
legends.  The  stalactite  figures  of  the  Corycian  cave  at  once 
explain  the  origin  of  the  Nymphs  who  are  said  to  have  dwelt 
there.  The  deserted  halls,  the  subterranean  houses,  the  end- 
less catacombs  of  Rome,  afford  an  ample  field  for  the  localisa- 
tion of  the  numerous  persons  and  events  with  which  the  early 
history  of  the  Roman  Church  abounds.  But  in  Jerusalem  it  is 
not  so.  The  featureless  rocks  without  the  walls,  the  mere  dust 
and  ashes '  within,  at  once  repel  the  attempt  to  amalgamate 
them  with  the  fables  which,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  slight  and 
almost  imperceptible  connection  with  the  spots  in  question, 
betray  their  foreign  parentage.  A  fragment  of  old  sculpture 
lying  at  a  house  door  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  abode  of 
Veronica ;  a  broken  column,  separated  from  its  companions  in 
a  colonnade  in  the  next  street,  is  pointed  out  as  that  to  which 
the  decree  of  Pilate  was  affixed,  or  on  which  the  cock  crew ;  a 
faint  line  on  the  surface  of  a  rock  is  the  mark  of  the  girdle 
which  the  Virgin  dropped  to  convince  St  Thomas.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  frttud,  or  even  at  probability ;   nothiug  seems  to 

1  A  hr  wider  field  for  raeli  inTntions  in  the   hAndf  of  tlie  Cnuaden  (Early 

would  be  open   if  the  pUtform  of  the  TraTellen  in    Paleetine,   p.    40).     The 

Moeqne  of   Omar  were    aeceeeible,    mm  only  pnifeeeedly  Christian  aoene  which 

may  be  teen  in  SvwnlTi   nnoonadona  it    ia  now  alleged  to  contain,   ia  that 

aoooimt  of  iti  aooommodation  to  Chria-  of  the  Preeentation,  in  the  Moeqne  of 

tian  pnrpoeea  dnrtng  thai  short  period  Bl-Akia. 
in    the   twelfth  eentnry    when    it  wan 


hare  b^^n  tv)  ^lii  Jit,  tiio  modem,  uyr  tiie  p-atfitMiw  ta  lay  otAl 
r,{  it,  Crititni^ixi  ami  belief  are  alike  'liaKmed  by  tbe  d 
aimi'j^t  pia7t;il  Toirit.  in  vhii!!!  the  ea^  pilgnnm  sui  •: 
muHt  have  ^ooe  u*  ami  6ro,  ^yeiring  flor  places  h/OB  and  duxv, 
in  ^^'liich  Uy  Lv^Lie  tLe  dreams  of  dieir  own  UBatpiuaii}o&^ 

From  these — the  mere  report  and  ezabecanee  o£  monantig 
tr;uLtioQ — ve  pasi)  to  die  more  imp«>rcaiit  of  die  asered  Llici&* 
tien  of  •Jerrwalem. 

1,  The  prej^nt  e<iini!e  of  die  Canrch  of  ciie  Asecnsaoa  <hl  tka 
Ht  p^  V  ^^^  ^^  OliTet  has  no  claims  to  antiqiiity^.  It  is  a  small 
tiMjUee*-  orta^oQ  chapel  within  the  coort  of  a  mosque*  tbe 
'*'*'  minaret  of  which  is  i^scended  by  erary  tzmTefler  ftir  the 

flake  of  Jtii  celebrated  riew  over  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
Wid^in  the  chapel  is  the  rock  which  has  been  pcbtted  cot  to 
pilzrim.^,  at  leaat  since  the  aeyenth  c^itnry,  as  imprintrd  witk 
the  foot-it/^p  of  onr  Sarionr.  There  is  no  spot  to  wfaick  the 
FF^mark.^  jn^t  made  may  be  more  joyfully  applied  respecting  tke 
Ali::fhtne^%  of  ground  on  which  these  less^^  traditions  rest.  It 
woiild  be  painful  to  witness  any  mark  o(  firand,  or  eren  any 
trirk  of  natnre,  in  connection  with  an  event  like  that  which  this 
rook  professes  to  commemorate.  Nothing  but  deep  repolaiofi 
wonld  now  be  excited  were  there,  for  exaiiq>Ie,  any  snch  mark 
as  that  which  is  shown  in  the  Chapel  of  Domine  Quo  Yadis  at 
I»ome,  or  of  St.  Bade^onde  at  Poitiers,  whore  a  weO-defiDed 
footmark  in  the  stone  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  spot  where,  in 
those  two  places,  our  Sayioor  appeared  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Kadegrmde.  Here  there  is  nothing  but  a  simple  caTity  in  the 
ro<  k,  with  no  more  resemblance  to  a  homan  foot  than  to  any- 
thing else.  It  most  have  been  soo^t  and  selected  in  defiudt 
of  anything  better ;  it  coold  never  either  have  been  invented 
or  have  soggested  the  connection. 

The  site  is  probably  ancient.  This  doubtless  is  *'  the  top 
of  the  hill "  on  which  Helena  built  one  of  the  only  two 
chnrches  which  Eosebius  ascribes  to  her  (the  other  being,  as 
we  have  aeen,  at  Bethlehem) — ^the  church  whose  ^ttering  cross 


'  Armlf  (Earlj  TnTeHen  in  Pales*  wai    alwaji    earned    off    aod    alwaj* 

tine,    p.  5)  tptmkM  of  the    "dnst**   on  Rmaioed.     Qnaresmim  (ii  802^  Tminly 

whirh  the  impreanon  remains.     And  to  cndeaTovn   to  reconcile  this   with  the 

^  Jerome  (toe.  Htb.\  who  speaks  of  rocit. 
footsteps  of  which  the  impreanon 
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first  caught  the  eye  of  the  pilgrims*  who  approached  Jerusalem 
from  the  south  and  west  At  the  same  time  there  is  one*  cir- 
cumstance on  which  Eusebius  lays  great  stress,  and  which 
throws  a  new  light  on  the  special  object  for  which  this  church 
was  erected.  That  object,  he  tells  us,  as  at  Bethlehem,  was  a 
cave — a  cave,  as  he  further  adds,  in  which  "  a  true  tradition 
maintains  that  our  Lord  had  initiated  his  disciples  in  his 
secret  mysteries  '*  before  the  Ascension,  and  to  which,  on  that 
account,  pilgrimages  were  in  his  time  made  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire.  It  was  to  honour  this  cave,  which  Constantine 
himself  also  adorned,  that  Helena  built  a  church  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  in  memory  of  the  Ascension.  The 
cave*  to  which  Eusebius  refers  must  almost  certainly  be  the 
same  as  that  singular  catacomb,  a  short  distance  below  the 
third  summit  of  Olivet,  commonly  called  the  Tombs  of  the 
Prophets,  and  first  distinctly  noticed  by  Arculf  in  the  seventh 
century,  to  whom  were  shown  within  it  "four  stone  tables, 
where  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  sate*."  In  the  next  century 
the  same  "  four  tables  of  His  Supper,"  were  shown  again  to 
Bernard  the  Wise,  who  speaks  of  a  church  being  erected  there 
to  commemorate  the  Betrayal*.  From  that  period  it  remained 
unnoticed  till  attention  was  again  called  to  it  by  the  travellers 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  whose  time  it  had  assumed  its 
present  name,  which  it  has  borne  ever  since. 

It  is  clear  from  the  language  of  Eusebius  that  the  tradi- 
tional spot  which  Helena  meant  to  honour  was  not  the  scene 
of  the  Ascension  itself,  but  the  scene  of  the  conversations 
before  the  Ascension,  and  the  cave  in  which  they  were  believed 
to  have  occurred.  Had  this  been  clearly  perceived,  ^much  use- 
less controversy  might  have  been  spared.  There  is  in  fact  no 
proof  from  Eusebius  that  any  tradition  pointed  out  the  scene 
of  the  Ascension.     Here  was  (as  usual)  the  tradition  of  the  cave^ 


'  Hieronjm.  Epitaph.  Paul. 

s  Buseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  41,  48; 
Demonst.  Brang.,  ri.  18,  p.  288. 

*  Van  Bgmont  (374)  speaks  of  it  as 
baring  been  first  Uirown  open  at  tbe  time 
wben  the  grares  of  the  Saints  were  opened 
bj  the  earthquake  of  the  Crucifixion. 
There  are  or  were  two  other  cares,  those 
of  Pelagia  and  of  the  "  Credo,*'  but  these 
are  wad.  mere  niches  as  to  exdade  them 


from  Ensebios's  description.  Qnaresmins 
altogether  denies  the  care  of  the  Credo, 
and  calls  that  of  S.  Pelagia  ''angnstis- 
simns.**  (ii.  302,  308).  The  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim  (▲.  p.  883)  speaks  of  Constan- 
tino's church  as  being  on  the  place  where 
Christ  taught  htfort  HU  pa$$um. 

^  Early  Trarels  in  Palestine,  p.  4. 

*  Ibid.  p.  24. 
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where  it  was  placed  by  the  Third  Council'.  But  even  the 
authority  of  a  General  Council  has  been  unable  to  hold  its 
ground  against  the  later  legend,  which  placed  her  death  and 
burial  at  Jerusalem.  Even  the  Greek  peasants  of  Ephesus, 
though  still  pointing  to  the  ruined  edifice  on  the  heights  of 
Coressus,  as  the  tomb  of  the  Panagia,  have  been  taught  to 
consider  it  the  tomb  of  another  Panagia  than  the  '*  Theotokos/* 
in  whom  their  great  Council  exulted.  And  Greeks  and  Latins 
unite  in  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  rocky  sepulchre 
at  the  foot  of  Olivet — the  scene,  in  the  belief  of  both  Churches, 
of  that  **  Assumption "  which,  in  our  later  ages,  has  passed 
from  the  region  of  poetry  and  devotion  into  a  sober  and  literal 
doctrine. 

Close  beside  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  is  a  spot  which,  as  it 
is  omitted  in  Abb6  Michon*s  catalogue  of  Holy  Places,  TheGhirden 
might  perhaps   have   been  passed  over;  yet  a  few  ofGeih- 

^  •  «  A  •  1  m         B60UU10. 

words,  and  perhaps  the  fewer  the  better,  must  be 
devoted  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  That  the  tradition 
reaches  back  to  the  age  of  Constantine  is  certain.  How  far  it 
agrees  with  the  slight  indications  of  its  position  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  will  be  judged  by  the  impressions  of  each  individual 
traveller.  Some  will  think  it  too  public;  others  will  see  an 
argument  in  its  favour  from  its  close  proximity  to  the  brook 
Kedron ;  none,  probably,  will  be  disposed  to  receive  the  tradi- 
tional sites  which  surround  it,  the  grotto  of  the  Agony,  the 
rocky  bank  of  the  three  Apostles,  the  "  terra  damnata  "  of  the 
Betrayal.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  doubts  that  can  be  raised 
against  their  antiquity  or  the  genuineness  of  their  site,  the 
eight  aged  olive-trees,  if  only  by  their  manifest  difference  from 
all  others  on  the  mountain,  have  always  struck  even  the  most 
indifferent  observers.  They  are  now  indeed  less  striking  in 
the  modem  garden  enclosure  built  round  them  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks,  than  when  they  stood  free  and  unprotected  on 
the  rough  hill  side ;  but  they  wUl  remain,  so  long  as  their 
already  protracted  life  is  spared,  the  most  venerable  of  their 
race  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  their  gnarled  trunks  and  scanty 

^  ConciL  Hardonin,  torn.  i.  pp.  143.      in  Mr.  WUliams^s  Holj  City,    2Dd  ed. 
The  hiitory  of  the  traditioii  is  w^  giren      toL  it  p.  484. 

Q  Q  2 
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folmge  win  always  be  regarded  as  the  most  affecting  of  the 
sacred  memorials  in  or  about  Jerosalem ;  the  most  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  eTerlasting  hills  thentiselves  in  the  force  with 
which  they  carry  ns  back  to  the  erents  of  the  Gospel  History. 
8,  On  tie  brow  of  the  hiU  now  called  Mount  Zion,  a  con- 
Tbe  CasoM-   ^^pi^^'^^is  minaret  is  pointed  out  fix>ni  a  distance  to  th« 
euium.         traTeller  approaching  Jerosalem   from  the  south,  as 
marking  the  Mosque  of  the  Tomb  of  David.     Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  that  mosqne  is  a  vaulted  gothic  chamber,  which  con- 
tains within  its  four  walls  a  greater  confluence  of  traditions 
than  any  other  place  of  like  dimensions  in  Palestine.     It  is 
Btartling  to  hear  that  this  is  the  scene  of  the  Last  Supper,  of 
the  meeting  after  the  Resurrection,  of  the  miracle  of  Pentecost 
of  the  residence  and  death  of  the  Virgin,   of   the  burial  of 
Stej)heu<     If    one  might  hazard  a  conjecture  respecting  the 
cause  of  such  a  concentration  of  traditions,  some  of  them  datiii£ 
aB  far  back  as  the  fourth  century,  it  would  be  this.     We  know 
from    Cyril  and  Epiphanius  that  a  building  existed  on  this 
spot,    claiming  to  be    the    only    edifice  which  had  survixed 
the    overthrow    of    the  city    by   Titus,       This    building    of 
unknown   origin    would    naturally   serve    as    an    apprc^naU 
receptacle   for  all    recollections    which   could    not   otherwise 
be  attached  to  anv  fixed  localitr.     There  is  one  circumstance 
which,  if  provei  would    greatly  endanger  the  claims  of  the 
"  Coenaculum/'     It  stands  above  the  vault  of  the  traditional 
Tomb  of  David,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  residence. 
at  tlie  time  of  the  Christian  era,  could  have  stood  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Royal  Sepulchre.     It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  the  belief  in  David's  Tomb,  although  now  aiter- 
tained  by  Chn^tians,  Jews,  and  Mussulmans  alike,  has  yet  given 
the  place  a  special  sanctity  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  last.  Possibly 
it  may  have  been  occasioned  by  a  misunderstanding  of  St.  Peter's 
words,  "His  sepulchre  b  with  us  {ip  rjtur)  until  this  day*;* 
accordiug  to  which,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  David  s 
Tomb  was  literallv  in  the  midst  of  the  Pentecostal  AssemMv, 
that  is,  in  the  chamber  now  shown  as  the  Caenaculum ;  and  in 
that  case,  the  earUer  tradition  that  this  was  the  site  of  "  tbe 
upi)er  chamber  *'  might  hold  its  ground. 

*  Bee  Thrapp*!  Aademi  JervMka,  p.  155. 
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-  3?s  ifc  4-  We  now  approach  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  Holy  Places; 
^  i:s;  in  comparison  of  which,  if  genuine,  all  the  rest  sink  The  Church 
,.  -^  ;s:  into  insignificance ;  the  interest  of  which,  even  if  not  o^the  Holy 

-  -V  Tr*:  genuine,  stands  absolutely  alone  in  the  world.  I  shall     ^ 

;  y^^i  not  attempt  to  unravel  the  tangled  controversy  of  the  identity 

^^  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     Everything  which  can  be  said  against 

that  identity  will  be  found   in  the   Biblical   Researches   of 

i:..  Dr.  Robinson — everything  which  can  be  said  in  its  favour  wiU 

'i-Sjc  ^^  found  in  the  Holy  City  of  Mr.  Williams,  including,  as  it 

■7^  i:  does,  the  able  discussion  on  the  architectural  history  of  the 

'*T>j  church  by  Professor  Willis*.     It  is  enough  to  state  that  the 

'?  \  ^^  argument  mainly  turns  on  the  solution  of  two  questions,  one 

historical,  the  other  topographical.     The  historical  question 

rests  on  the  value  of  the  tradition  that  the  spot  was  marked 

before  the  time  of  Constantine  by  a  temple  or  statue  of  Venus, 

which  the  Emperor  Hadrian  had  erected  in  order  to  pollute  a 

spot  already  in  his  time  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Christians. 

The  topographical  question  is  whether  the  present  site  can  be 

r  ^^  proved  to  have  stood  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time 

of  the  Crucifixion.     On  the  historical  question  the  advocates  of 

the  identity  of  the  Sepulchre  never  have  fairly  met  the  difficulty* 

•^  *^  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Hadrian  could  have  had  any 

motive  in  such  a  purpose,  when  his  whole  object  in  establishing 

his  new  city  of  ^lia  was  to  insult,  not  the  Christians,  but  the 

r  '*^  Jews,  from  whom,  in  Palestine  at  that  time,  the  Christians 

if  -^  were  emphatically  divided.     And  it  is  at  least  curious  that  to 

rs:.''^  the   corresponding  tradition   respecting   Hadrian's  temple  of 

[  i^  Adonis  at  Bethlehem,  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  by  Justin, 

T^'  or  by  Origen,  though  speaking  of  the  very  cave  in  which  the 

j:'^*  Pagan  temple  is   said    to   have  been  erected,  and  within   a 

it.^'  century  of  the   time   of  its  ierection.     In   the  topographical 

iiv  ('  question,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  the  identity  of 

i/>-  the  Sepulchre  have  never  done  justice  to  the  argument  first 

i::^  clearly  stated  in   England   by  Lord   Nugent,   and  pointedly 

ti>  *'  brought  out  by  Professor  Willis,  which  is  derived  from  the 

I  ^^  so-caUed  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus.     Underneath  the 

.^  f  '  Perhftpt  the  mort  complete  tiuimiArj      ClmicAl  AntiquitMi,  April,  1853. 

of  both  ndet  of  the  qaestion  is  giren  in  '  MilniAii^s  History   of   Christiaiiitj, 

the    eighth    number  of  the  Mnseom  of      toL  L  p.  417. 
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of  the  church,  behind  the  Holj  Sepvlcfare, 
jve  tvo  exesTfttioTU  in  the  f^ee  of  the  rock,  Conung  m  mcieot 
Jevuh  ftepalchre  tA  clearly  as  anj  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
Vallej  of  Hinnvm  or  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kinds'-  That  thej 
sfaool  i  hare  been  so  long  orerlooked  both  br  the  adrocates  and 
opponeniA  of  the  ider^titj  of  the  Holj  Sepulchre,  can  onlj  be 
ac/-otmted  for  br  the  perverse  dnlness  of  the  conrentnal  guides 
of  the  church,  who  point  the  attention  of  traTellers  and  pJlgrfmR, 
not  to  tliose  sepolchres,  but  to  two  grares  stmk  in  the  floor*  in 
front  of  them — po^^sibl j,  like  similar  excavations  in  the  rockj 
floor}  at  Petra,  of  ancient  origin — possiblj,  however,  as 
Dr,  Schulz  feii^^gests,  dug  at  a  later  time  to  represent  the 
graves,  when  the  real  object  of  the  ancient  sepnlchres  had 
ceased  to  be  intelligible  ;  ja<»t  as  the  tombs  of  some  Mnssnlman 
saints  are  fictitious  tombs  erected  over  the  mde  sepnlchres 
hewn  in  the  rock  beneath.  The  traditional  names  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemos  are  probably  valueless.  But  the  existence  of 
these  sepulchres  proves  almost  to  a  certainty  that  at  some 
period  the  site  of  the  present  church  must  have  been  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  lends  considerable  probability  to  the 
belief  that  the  rocky  excavation,  which  perhaps  exists  in  part 
still,  and  certainly  once  existed  entire,  within  the  marble  casing 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  at  any  rate  a  really 
ancient  tomb,  and  not,  as  is  often  rashly  asserted,  a  modem 
structure  intended  to  imitate  it.  One  further  point  deserves 
consideration.  The  tradition  that  Adam  or  Adam's  skull  was 
buried  in  Golgotha  seems  anterior  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Sepulchre  itselP.  It  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Clarke  that  the 
curious  cavity  still  shown  as  the  site  of  that  burial-place  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  whole  theory  which  identifies  this 
place  with  the  Crucifixion.     It  is,  at  any  rate,  remarkable  that 


'  Ai  I  hare  Men  H  doabied  whether 
theee  tomb*  are  capable  of  oontaining  a 
human  body,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
■tate  that  I  tried  the  experiment  and 
finwd  it  perfectly  poeeible. 

'  Even  Mr.  Canon,  whilst  arguing  for 
the  antiquity  of  theae  tombe,  in  hif 
graphic  accuiint  of  the  Church,  speaka  of 
of  them  as  **in  the  floor.**  (Basten 
HonaaiBries,  p.  166.) 

>  Origen  (Tract,  in  Matt  35 ;  Latin. 


Grsc  in  ICatt.  xxriL  27,  ed.  Cnuner), 
distinctly  aaerts  that  there  was  a  Jewish 
tradition  that  the  body  of  Adam  was 
buried  in  the  '^PUmk  of  a  SkuU."  Jerome 
disputes  the  &ct,  from  his  notion  that 
Adam  was  buried  at  Hebnm.  But  tha 
paaiage  of  Origen  certainly  proTea  thai 
in  his  time  there  was  in  Jerusalem  a 
plaoe  known  by  the  name  of  Golfotha,  or 
the  8kall. 
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this  should  have  been  the  only  traditional  spot  in  connection 
with  the  Crucifixion  recorded  in  the  third  century. 

Farther  than  this  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  no  merely 
topographical  consideration  can  bring  us.  Even  though  these 
tombs  prove  the  site  to  have  been  outside  some  wall,  they  do 
not  prove  that  wall  to  have  been  the  wall  of  Herod :  it  may 
have  been  the  earlier  wall  of  the  ancient  monarchy ;  and,  even 
though  it  be  outside  the  wall  of  Herod,  this  only  proves  the 
possibility — ^not  even  the  probability — of  its  identity  with  the 
scene  of  the  Crucifixion.  And  the  question  whether  the  wall 
of  Herod  really  ran  so  as  just  to  exclude  or  just  to  include  the 
present  site,  must  depend  for  its  solution  on  such  excavations 
under  the  accumulated  ruins  of  ages  as  are  now  impossible,  but 
will  doubtless  in  some  future  day  clear  up  the  topography  of 
ancient  Jerusalem,  as  they  have  in  the  analogous  case  of  Bome, 
cleared  up,  beyond  all  previous  expectation,  the  topography  of 
the  Forum.  But,  granting  to  the  full  the  doubts  which  must 
always  hang  over  the  highest  claims  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  no  thoughtful  man  can  look  unmoved  on  what  has, 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  been  revered  by  the  larger  part 
of  the  Christian  world  as  the  scene  of  the  greatest  events  of  the 
world's  history,  and  has  itself  in  time  become,  for  that  reason, 
the  centre  of  a  second  cycle  of  events  of  incomparably  less 
magnitude,  indeed,  but  yet  of  an  interest  in  the  highest  degree 
romantic.  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  inquiring 
travellers,  who  see  the  necessary  uncertainty  of  the  whole 
tradition,  should  be  able  to  partake  of  those  ardent  feelings 
which  even  a  sceptical  observer  like  Dr.  Clarke  acknowledges, 
in  that  striking  passage  which  describes  the  entrance  of  himself 
and  his  companions  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre.  But  its 
later  associations  may  be  felt  by  every  student  of  history  without 
fear  of  superstition  or  irreverence. 

Look  at  it  as  its  site  was  first  fixed  *  by  Constantine  and  his 
mother.    Whether  Golgotha  were  here  or  far  away.  The  Bock  of 
there  is  no  question  that  we  can  still  trace  the  sweep  ^^°*^ 
of  rocky  hill,  in  the  face  of  which  the  Sepulchre  stood,  as  they 

*  TMb  is  not  Mtid  in  ignorance  of  eyen  the  Constantinian  origin  of  tiie 
Mr.  Pergn88on*8  ingenious,  one  mi^t  preeent  nte  ;  and  it  ia  much  to  be  wished 
almost  saj  brilliant,  attempt  to  disprore      that  some  competent   opponent  wookl 
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first  beheld  it\  For  if  the  rough  limestone  be  disputed,  which 
some  maintain  can  still  be  felt  in  the  interior  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Sepulchre,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rock  which  contains 
the  **  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus ; "  none  of  that  which 
in  the  "  prison  "  and  in  the  "  entombment  of  Adam's  head " 
marks  the  foot  of  the  cliff  of  the  present  Golgotha ;  or  of  that 
which  is  seen  at  its  summit  in  the  so-called  fissure  of  the 
"  rocks  rent  by  the  earthquake ; "  none,  lastly,  of  that  through 
which  a  long  descent  conducts  the  pilgrim  to  the  subterraneous 
chapel  of  the  **  Invention  of  the  Cross."  In  all  these  places 
enough  can  be  seen  to  show  what  the  natural  features  of  the 
places  must  have  been  before  the  ''  ingenuous  rock  "  had  been 
**  violated  by  the  marble  "  of  Constantine ;  enough  to  show 
that  the  church  is  at  least  built  on  the  native  hills  of  the  old 
Jerusalem*. 

On  these  cliffs  have  clustered  the  successive  edifices  of  the 
The  Church  venerable  pile  which  now  rises  in  almost  solitary 
of  the  Holy  grandeur  from  the  fallen  city.  Above  rise  the  two 
^  domes,    between   which    the    Turkish    sheykh  was 

established  by  Saladin  to  watch  the  pilgrims  within — the 
lesser  dome  surmounting  the  Greek  church  which  occupies 
the  place  of  Constantine's  basilica ;  the  larger  surmounting  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  by  its  ruinous  state  indi- 
cating the  need  of  that  repair  which  of  late  furnished  a  pretext 
to  the  hostile  claims  of  France  and  Russia.  Underneath 
stands  the  Gothic  portal  and  facade  of  the  Crusaders,  its 
European  features  strangely  blending  with  the  Oriental  imagery 
which  surrounds  it  on  every  side.  Close  beside  the  Christian 
belfry  towers  the  minaret  of  Omar^,   telling  its  well-known 


seriously  consider  the  architectural  argu- 
ment from  the  dome  of  the  Sakrah,  on 
which  he  chiefly  relies,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly is  calculated  to  produce  a  great 
impression.  But  the  historical  objections 
still  seem  to  me  insurmountable. 

'  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader 
that  there  are  two  errors  implied  in  the 
popular  expression  "Mount  Calvary.'* 
1.  There  is  in  the  Scriptural  narratire 
no  mention  of  a  mount  or  hill.  2.  There 
is  no  such  name  as  "GalTary."  The 
oasaage  from  which  the  word  is  taken  in 
Luke  xziii  88,  is  merely  the  La^  trans- 


lation ('*  Calyaria**)  of  what  the  Eran- 
gelist  calls  **a  skull" — Kpdtnov. 

'  Perhaps  the  most  valnable  part  of 
Professor  Willis's  masterly  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject  is  his  attempt  to 
restore  the  original  form  of  the  ground. 
(Sections  7  aud  9). 

'  The  minaret  is  said  to  stand  on  the 
spot  where  Omar  prayed,  as  near  the 
church  as  was  compatible  with  his  ab- 
staining from  its  appropriation  by  offer- 
ing up  his  prayers  within  it.  The  story 
is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  aocoont 
which  Abb6  Miohon  (p.  72)  gires  of  ihb 
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story  of  Arabian  devotion  and  magnanimity.  In  front  extends 
the  open  court  thronged  with  buyers  and  sellers  of  relics  to  be 
carried  home  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  The 
whole  is  patched  together  by  the  bridges  and  walls  and  stairs 
by  which  the  monks  of  the  adjacent  convents  climb  into  the 
galleries  and  chambers  of  all  kinds  which  run  through  the 
sacred  edifice.  All  these,  and  many  like  appearances,  unfold, 
more  clearly  than  any  book,  the  long  series  of  recollections 
which  hang  aroimd  that  tattered  and  incongruous  mass.  Enter 
the  church,  and  the  impression  is  still  the  same.  There  is  the 
place  in  which  to  study  all  the  diverse  rites  and  forms  nirersity  of 
of  the  older  Churches  of  the  world.  There  alone  are  *®*^ 
gathered  together  all  the  altars  of  all  the  sects  which  existed 
before  the  Reformation.  On  one  side  is  the  barbaric  splendour 
of  the  Greek  Church,  exulting  in  its  possession  of  Constan- 
tine's  basilica  and  of  the  rock  of  Calvary.  In  another  comer 
is  the  deep  poverty  of  the  Coptic  and  Syrian  Churches,  each 
now  confined  to  one  paltry  chapel,  forcibly  contrasted  again 
with  the  large  portions  won  by  the  rich  revenues  of  the  mer- 
chant Church  of  Armenia.  And  intermingled  with  each  of 
these  is  the  more  chastened  and  familiar  worship  of  the  Latin 
Church,  here  reduced  from  the  gigantic  proportions  which  it 
bears  in  its  native  seat  to  a  humble  settiement  in  a  foreign 
land,  yet  still  securing  for  itself  a  footing,  with  its  usual  energy, 
even  on  localities  which  its  rivals  seemed  most  firmly  to  have 
occupied.  High  on  the  platform  of  Calvary,  beside  the  Greek 
sanctuary  of  the  Crucifixion,  it  has  claimed  a  separate  altar  for 
the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross.  Deep  in  the  Armenian  chapel 
of  St.  Helena  it  has  seated  itself  in  the  comer  where  the  throne 
of  Helena  wasj  placed  during  the  **  Invention."  In  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself,  whilst  the  Greek  Church, 
with  its  characteristic  formality,  confines  its  masses  to  the  ante- 
chapel,  where  its  priests  can  celebrate  towards  the  east,  the 
Latin  Church,  with  no  less  characteristic  boldness,  has  rushed 
into  the  vacant  space  in  the  inner  chapel,  and  regardless  of  all 

occnpfttion  of  the  **  CcBDacnlum  *'  by  the  the  plea  of  its  being  the  tomb  of  David, 

MahometaoB.    A  few  Mnmnilmani,  in  the  aaid    their    prayers    there,    and    from 

last  eentury,  who  were  determined  to  get  that  moment  it  became  a  Mahometan 

poMOMJon  of  the  conrent,  entered  it  on  aanctoary. 
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It  would  be  an  easy  though  melancholy  task  to  tell  how  the 
Armenians  stole  the  Angel's  stone  from  the  ante-chapel  of  the 
Sepulchre — how  the   Latins  procured   a  firman  to  stop  the 
repairs  of  the  dome  by  the  Greeks — how  the  Greeks  demolished 
the  tombs  of  the  Latin  Kings,  Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  in  the 
resting-place  which  those  two    heroic  chiefs  had  chosen  for 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  Calvary — how,  in  the  bloody  conflicts 
at  Easter,   the   English  traveller  was  taunted  by  the  Latin 
monks  with  eating  the  bread  of  their  convent,  and  not  fighting 
for  them  in  the  church — how  the  Abyssinian  convent  was  left 
vacant  for  the  Greeks  in  the  panic  raised  when  a  drunken 
AbjBsinian  monk  shot  the  Muezzin  going  his  rounds  on  the 
top  of  Omar's  minaret — how,  after  the  great  fire  of  1808,  which 
fire  itself  the  Latins  charge  to   the  ambition   of  the   Greek 
monks,  two  years  of  time,  and  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
restoration,  were  consumed  in  the  endeavours  of  each  party, 
by  bribes  and  litigations,  to  overrule  and  eject  the  others  from 
the  places    they  had    respectively  occupied  in   the   ancient 
arrangement  of  the  Churches — how  each  party  regards  the 
Turk  as  his  best  and  only  protector  against  the  other.     These 
dissensions,  however  painful,  are  not  without  their  importance, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  recent  troubles  which  have  arisen 
from  them,  but  also  as  illustrations  of  the  state  of  feeling  there 
preserved,  though  now  happily  extinct  in  Europe,  with  which 
the  medieeval  orders  and  cathedrals  even  of  our  own  coimtry 
strove  by  force  or  fraud  to  enrich  themselves  with  relics  and 
sanctuaries  at  the  cost  of  their  neighbours  or  rivals.     They  are 
instructive  too,  as  exhibiting  within  a  small  compass,  and  in 
the  most  palpable  form,  the  contentions  and  jealousies  which, 
not  in  Palestine  only,  or  in  the  middle   ages,  but  from   the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day  have  been  the  bane  of  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church ;  making  common   enemies 
dearer  than  rival  brethren,  common  good  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  special  claims  and  privileges  of  each  sect  and 
Church.     Yet  let  us  not  so  part.     Grievous  as  these  dissen- 
sions are,  their  extent  has   been  often  exaggerated.     Eccle- 
siastical history,  after  all,  is  not  all  controversy,  nor  is  the 
area  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  a  mere  battle-field  of  its  several  occupants.     To  the 
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ordinary  traveller  it  exhibits  only  the  sight  of  all  nations, 
kindreds,  and  languages  worshipping,  each  with  its  peculiar 
rites,  round  what  they  all  believe  to  be  the  tomb  of  their  com- 
mon Lord — a  sight  edifying  by  the  very  reason  of  its  singularity, 
and  suggestive  of  a  higher  and  nobler,  and,  perhaps  the  time 
may  come  when  it  may  be  added,  a  truer  image  of  the  Christian 
Church  than  that  which  is  too  often  and  too  justly  derived 
from  the  history  both  of  holy  things  and  of  holy  places.  "Vox 
quidem  dissona,  sed  una  religio.  Tot  paene  psallentium  chori, 
quot  gentium  diversitates*."  So  wrote  the  pilgrims  of  the  days 
of  Jerome :  so  from  a  higher  point  of  view  than  has  yet  been 
reached,  might  be  said  by  those  who,  in  our  days,  whether  at 
Jerusalem  or  elsewhere,  can  discover  a  common  faith  amidst 
diversities  yet  greater. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  in  which  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  must  be  regarded.  It  is  not  merely  the 
centre  of  the  worship  of  Christendom,  it  is  also  in  an  especial 
maimer  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Palestine  and  of  the  East ; 
and  in  it  the  local  religion,  which  attaches  to  all  the  Holy 
Places,  reaches  its  highest  pitch,  and,  as  is  natural,  receives  its 
colour  from  the  Eastern  and  barbarous  nations,  who  necessa- 
rily contribute  the  chief  elements  to  what  may  be  called  its 
natural  congregation.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  conclude 
QreeY  ^7  *  description  of  the  Greek  Easter,  which  will  also 
^^"^r*  sum  up  the  general  impressions  of  the  whole  building, 
in  whose  history  it  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature.  The  time 
is  the  morning  of  Easter  Eve*,  which,  by  a  strange  antici* 
pation,  here,  as  in  Spain,  eclipses  Easter  Sunday.  The  place 
is  the  great  Botunda  of  the  nave ;  the  model  of  all  the  circular 
churches  of  Europe,  especially  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Above 
is  the  great  dome  with  its  rents  and  patches  waiting  to  be 
repaired,  and  the  sky  seen  through  the  opening  in  the  centre, 
which  here,  as  in  the  Pantheon,  admits  the  light  and  air  of 
day.  Immediately  beneath  are  the  galleries,  in  one  of  which 
on  the  northern  side — that  of  the  Latin  convent — are  assem- 
bled the  Frank  spectators.      Below  is  the   Chapel  of   the 


^  Hieron.  Opp.  i.  p.  82.  p.    355),    it    was    the    6th    day    After 

3  In  the  time  of  Yaa  Bgmont  (Vol.  i.      EMter. 
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Sepulchre — ^a  shi^eless  edifice  of  brown  marble ;  on  its  shabby 
roof  a  meagre  cupola,  tawdry  vases  with  tawdry  flowers,  and  a 
forest  of  slender  tapers ;  whilst  a  blue  curtain  is  drawn  across 
its  top  to  intercept  the  rain  admitted  through  the  dome.  It 
is  divided  into  two  chapels — that  on  the  west  containing  the 
Sepulchre,  that  on  the  east  containing  "  the  Stone  of  the 
Angel."  Of  these,  the  eastern  chapel  is  occupied  by  the 
Oreeks  and  Armenians.  On  its  north  side  is  a  round  hole 
from  which  the  Holy  fire  is  to  issue  for  the  Greeks.  A  corres- 
ponding aperture  is  on  the  south  side  for  the  Armenians.  At 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Sepulchre,  but  attached  to  it 
from  the  outside,  is  the  little  wooden  chapel,  the  only  part  of 
the  church'  allotted  to  the  poor  Copts ;  and  further  west,  but 
parted  from  the  Sepulchre  itself,  is  the  still  poorer  chapel  of 
the  still  poorer  Syrians,  happy  in  their  poverty  however  for 
this,  that  it  has  probably  been  the  means  of  saving  from  mar- 
ble and  decoration  the  so-called  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nico- 
demus,  which  lie  in  their  precincts,  and  on  which  rest  the  chief 
evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  site. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre  rises  from  a  dense  mass  of 
pilgrims,  who  sit  or  stand  wedged  round  it ;  whilst  The  Holy 
round  them,  and  between  another  equally  dense  mass,  ^"^• 
which  goes  roimd  the  walls  of  the  church  itself,  a  lane  is  formed 
by  two  lines,  or  rather  two  circles  of  Turkish  soldiers  stationed 
to  keep  order.  For  the  spectacle  which  is  about  to  take  place 
nothing  can  be  better  suited  than  the  form  of  the  Rotunda, 
giving  galleries  above  for  the  spectators,  and  an  open  space 
below  for  the  pilgrims  and  their  festival.  For  the  first  two 
hours  ever3rthing  is  tranquil.  Nothing  indicates  what  is  com- 
ing, except  that  the  two  or  three  pilgrims  who  have  got  close 
to  the  aperture  keep  their  hands  fixed  in  it  with  a  clench  never 
relaxed*.  It  is  about  noon  that  this  circular  lane  is  suddenly 
broken  through  by  a  tangled  group  rushing  violently  round  tiU 
they  are  caught  by  one  of  tlie  Turkish  soldiers.  It  seems  to  be 
the  belief  of  the  Arab  Greeks  that  unless  they  run  round  the 

>  The  history  of  this  chapel  ii  weU  Into  those  holes  the  Greek  and  Armenian 

given  in  Van  Egmont,  vol.  i.  S21.  pilgrims  thrust  their  hands,  and  shut 

'  The  holy  fire  onoe  came  through  fonr  their  eyes,  nnder  the  oonriotionthat  who- 

holes  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  said  to  be  ever    so    did    would  be    saved.     (Van 

the  imipreesion  of  St.  George's  fingers.  Egmont,  808.) 
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<t>rri^*  fp-  \  -err^in  nninr-*r     t  *ini«?^?  rne  ore  -vul  oot 

p  **:,,. ".  ti  ir.   *lw»rp  :.^  -r-Tiit^  =rraii:re  rpSDimsraiee '  t 

ji-n-^fl  *n.:  rw*'^^  rr^nvA  *;.^  v:r.h    t  m  uirrpfir  '"higf* .     Acrora- 

i*-  ,:  *.  'K^  --.: j-.r    "N**^^  rp^.    ind  rr.ni  •iu^  tnne  r~rwam  for  vwwy 

>i«':«r=»    I  -t:<*-*p^-*:.  -^    f  jiinir.  i>   *Ait-*  "ia<re.  Thick  m  KnaiisiL- 

m;ir.  *Ti.r,    '.,r  -n-^  ir-  '*•  i  rnixtnr*^  -r  jnatoimxs  base.  rbodniL. 

an.t  '.r^T,:'.-- 2^.  r  *nT*.:  ir..i  r^Tu:.i*h»^  rfi  .r  •^•-pnk'^hie-     First   a 

;ti  1  nn,  -^tt^riir.-i  !i.  :.i   'f  -far a   •rhtfr.  lirr. r.g  ine  ■•f 


on  •h**ir  -ri.'iniiirf^r*,  ^Kfnw^rinw^  »n  tLeir  lemig.  and  naiim^  -m 
Tf.rli  liim  *i.l  .\f^  1«»T>-*  .i£  md  -^--nie  >ne  -is**  ^iiicrcedB:  ^oine  «jf 
th*:*!!!  irp^*M  in  -hf^p--ticini».  i^m*-  iinit.?4t  naked:  ■:aK  tbbbDjt 
jyr>i^fi^\^'r  *hp  n*<t  i«  4  5:i'ipTnan,  'ianDimr  Ins  '**Triff  to  wiiicsi 
thp**  n^Tyr.ii  :n  Like  niAniit^r-  aiiiiiiuf  iL-«»  -wilA  aowia.  trf  viiirii 

a;**-^  :he  >uitAn  " — **J-^tli  «.iinj!t  ou--^  !T?*itr?nie*i  as."'  What 
h^iH'.s  in  the  leaser  ^r-^nps  s*»on  qrows  in  maenitiide  ami 
exvnf.  *;j1  it  ia=«t  :iie  -xlv  ie  of  the  ••ir-^Ie  rHtrre*?n  the  tT'iops  is 
c/^ntinnoTmlr  o^^i-^nnie^i  h*-  a  ra<'e.  :i  wiiirL  a  tonent  .rf 
wild  ticrnr^.  like  the  Wlti^hes'  SHobath  in  '*  Fanst." 
roand  the  ^^'pnlirhre.  Grtwinailv  the  frenzy  snbades  or  is 
<*he/*k*^d  ;  the  '•onr^w*  m  nlestr^  and  ont  of  the  Greek  CTnxpdu 
rm  the  east  of  the  I<*'^tnnd^  a  long^  pmresaion*  with  emfafoidexvd 
l>jmner^,  snT)r)l*'ina'  in  their  ritnal  the  want  of  innees.  begxns  to 
detiie  ronnd  the  Ser^ni<\ire- 

From  thi<)  moment  the  eT<ntement,  wkicfa  hasbefcre  been 
e/mfir.ed  to  the  rrmner?  and  dancers,  becomes  mnrenaL 
He^lt^red  in  by  the  .^'^idiera,  the  two  hnge  maaacfl  of  pflcnms 
ittii]  remain  in  their  piaeefl,  all  joining,  however,  in  a  wild 
gn/^/^e^sion  of  rella,  thron^jh  whieh   are  eaoj^  from  time  to 


rv-Mi  ,n    the    C^hnr^h    of  th<(  iVpn^iins       113.  >    la  it  ptHsbie  tku  it 


fmkf  M  M»«l  im  T^)w*]i«i«.rf  •  'i^vTip-       anme  nidi  iiwyfrif  tkad  tfe  LatlBM  Md 


fUl^h  'Mvftp.   I.  p.  54  ,  nwi  in  Jerome's       of  CoMtMtuopfe,  «t  tW  famiik  Ci—  ii  t 
•nyyimt  </ tiM  wiM  fHM«i«^  viM  per-      nwhiikl    <1M^»   wh  tdhd  tbi  ther 


Prrm*^  fhrnhrAm  tfXMtfiij  mmilmr  V>  tboM       iiBfgrf  to  kaep  tht 

of  tb«  ^>r^k  KMi«r  bc<f>r«  the  n^mUd      lo  kmdlc  IW  in. 

Umth  f4JrMn  U«  BsptMi  sad  EtidM»  si  '  Tlw    |b  ihwiim     m    Ancabad     by 


feiMrift  (Chtp.  r.  p,  343;  — "Clabr»      Siebvdna  (ii.  »0>Mteki^plM•^l•- 
«k'yr•  Ivpomi,  vMibaf  ktmv  ewva —      tbt  ire. 
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time  strangely,  almost  affectingly,  mingled,  the  chants  of  the 
procession — the  solemn  chants  of  the  Church  of  Basil  and 
Chrysostom,  mingled  with  the  yells  of  savages.  Thrice  the 
procession  paces  roimd;  at  the  third  time  the  two  lines  of 
Turkish  soldiers  join  and  fall  in  behind.  One  great  movement 
sways  the  multitude  from  side  to  side.  The  crisis  of  the  day 
is  now  approaching.  The  presence  of  the  Turks  is  believed 
to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  fire,  and  at  this  point  it  is  that 
they  are  driven,  or  consent  to  be  driven,  out  of  the  church.  In 
a  moment  the  confusion,  as  of  a  battle  and  a  victory,  pervades 
the  church.  In  every  direction  the  raging  mob  bursts  in  upon 
the  troops,  who  pour  out  of  the  church  at  the  south-east 
comer — the  procession  is  broken  through,  the  banners  stagger 
and  waver.  They  stagger  and  waver,  and  fall,  amidst  the  flight 
of  priests,  bishops,  and  standard-bearers  hither  and  thither 
before  the  tremendous  rush.  In  one  small  but  compact  band 
the  Bishop  of  Petra  (who  is  on  this  occasion  the  Bishop  of 
"  the  Fire,*'  the  representative  of  the  Patriarch)  is  hurried  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  door  is  closed  behind 
him.  The  whole  church  is  now  one  heaving  sea  of  heads 
resounding  with  an  uproar  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
less  than  tiiat  of  the  Guildhall  of  London  at  a  nomination  for 
the  City.  One  vacant  space  alone  is  left ;  a  narrow  lane  from 
the  aperture  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  to  the  wall  of  the 
church.  By  the  aperture  itself  stands  a  priest'  to  catch  the 
fire ;  on  each  side  of  the  lane,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
hundreds  of  bare  arms  are  stretched  out  like  the  branches  of  a 
leafless  forest — ^like  the  branches  of  a  forest  quivering  in  some 
violent  tempest. 

In  earlier  and  bolder  times  the  expectation  of  the  Divine 
presence  was  at  this  juncture  raised  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by 
the  appearance  of  a  dove  hovering  above  the  cupola  of  the 
chapel — to  indicate,  so  Maundrell  was  told,*  the  visible  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  This  extraordinary  act,  whether  of  extrava- 
gant sjrmbolism  or  of  daring  profaneness,  has  now  been  discon- 

1  In  HMMlgnui*!  time  (p.    138)  an  iligliter    TtrUtioiifl,     the    Mooimi     of 

AnDeniftn  paid  80,000  ■aqnins  for  this  Mftnndrell,  in  the  17  th  eentmy,  it  an 

plAoe.  ftlmoit  ezAct  tnneeripi  of  whAi  it  itill 

*  With  thii  and    one  or   two  other 
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frenzy  so  iuieuse — ike  contrast  of  the  fuiious  agitation  of  tlie 
morning,  with  the  profound  repose  of  the  evening,  when  the 
church  is  once  again  filled — through  the  area  of  the  Botunda, 
the  chapels  of  Copt  and  Syrian,  the  subterranean  church  of 
Helena,  the  great  nave  of  Constantine's  basilica,  the  stairs  and 
platform  of  Calvary  itself,  with  the  many  chambers  above — 
every  part,  except  the  one  chapel  of  the  Latin  Church,  filled 
and  overlaid  by  one  mass  of  pilgrims  wrapt  in  deep  sleep  and 
waiting  for  the  midnight  service. 

Such  is  the  Greek  Easter,  the  greatest  moral  argument 
against  the  identity  of  the  spot  which  it  professes  to  honour, 
stripped,  indeed,  of  some  of  its  most  revolting  features,  yet 
still,  considering  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  intention  of  the 
professed  miracle,  probably  the  most  offensive  imposture  to  be 
found  in  the  world. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  give  any  precise  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  extraordinary  scene  as  of  the  story  of  the  transference 
of  the  House  of  Loretto.  The  explanation  often  offered,  that  it 
has  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of  a  symbolical  ceremony, 
is  hardly  compatible  with  its  remote  antiquity.  As  early  as 
the  ninth  century  it  was  believed  that "  an  angel  came  and 
lighted  the  lamps  which  hung  over  the  Sepulchre,  of  which  light 
the  Patriarch  gave  his  share  to  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the 
people,  that  each  might  illuminate  his  own  house\"  It  was 
probably  the  continuation  of  an  alleged  miraculous  appearance 
of  fire  in  ancient  times — an  appearance  suggested,  it  may  be, 
in  part  by  some  actual  phenomenon  in  the  neighbourhood,  such 
as  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  account  by  Ammianus  of 
Julianas  rebuilding  the  Temple — in  part  also  by  the  belief 
found  at  many  of  the  tombs  of  Mussulman  saints,  that  on  every 
Friday  a  supernatural  light  blazes  in  their  sepulchres,  which 
supersedes  all  necessity  of  lamps,  and  dazzles  all  beholders'. 
It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  great,  it  may  almost  be  said  an 
awfiil  superstition,  gradually  deserted  by  its  supporters,  yet  still 
maintained  for  the  sake  of  the  multitude.*    Originally  all  the 

'  Bernard  Um  Wim,  a.d.  867.    (Bvly  BuMb.  H.  B.  tL  9. 

Trftveb  in  PaUrtine,  p.  20.)    There  is  a  *  See  Chapten  pp.  374,  410. 

story  of  a  miraeitloaa  rapply  of  oil  for  *  A  oomplele  history  of  the  Holy  Fire 

the  lightiaf  of  the  lamps  on  Raster  Bre  is  given  in  a  Latin  essay  by  If osheim, 

atJenisaleai,asearlyasthe2ndoenta]7.  **De  Lamias  Sancti  Seimkhri,"   1780, 
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frenzy  so  intense — the  contrast  of  the  furious  agitation  of  the 
morning,  with  the  profound  repose  of  the  evening,  when  the 
church  is  once  again  filled — through  the  area  of  the  Kotunda, 
the  chapels  of  Copt  and  Syrian,  the  subterranean  church  of 
Helena,  the  great  nave  of  Constantine's  basilica,  the  stairs  and 
platform  of  Calvary  itself,  with  the  many  chambers  above — 
every  part,  except  the  one  chapel  of  the  Latin  Church,  filled 
and  overlaid  by  one  mass  of  pilgrims  wrapt  in  deep  sleep  and 
waiting  for  the  midnight  service. 

Such  is  the  Greek  Easter,  tlie  greatest  moral  argument 
against  the  identity  of  the  spot  which  it  professes  to  honour, 
stripped,  indeed,  of  some  of  its  most  revolting  features,  yet 
still,  considering  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  intention  of  the 
professed  miracle,  probably  the  most  offensive  imposture  to  be 
found  in  the  world. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  give  any  precise  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  extraordinary  scene  as  of  the  story  of  the  transference 
of  the  House  of  Loretto.  The  explanation  often  offered,  that  it 
has  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of  a  symbolical  ceremony, 
is  hardly  compatible  with  its  remote  antiquity.  As  early  as 
the  ninth  century  it  was  believed  that  **  an  angel  came  and 
lighted  the  lamps  which  hung  over  the  Sepulchre,  of  which  light 
the  Patriarch  gave  his  share  to  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the 
people,  that  each  might  illuminate  his  own  house*.**  It  was 
probably  the  continuation  of  an  alleged  miraculous  appearance 
of  fire  in  ancient  times — ^an  appearance  suggested,  it  may  be, 
in  part  by  some  actual  phenomenon  in  the  neighbourhood,  such 
as  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  account  by  Ammianus  of 
Julian's  rebuilding  the  Temple — in  part  also  by  the  belief 
found  at  many  of  the  tombs  of  Mussulman  saints,  that  on  every 
Friday  a  supernatural  light  blazes  in  their  sepulchres,  which 
supersedes  all  necessity  of  lamps,  and  dazzles  all  beholders*. 
It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  great,  it  may  almost  be  said  an 
awful  superstition,  gradually  deserted  by  its  supporters,  yet  still 
maintained  for  the  sake  of  the  multitude.*    Originally  all  the 

^  Benuud  the  Wise,  a.d.  867.    (Early  BuBeb.  H.  B.  rl  0. 

Trftrels  in  Palestine,  p.  26.)    Thea:e  is  a  *  See  Chaptets  pp.  274,  410. 

■tory  of  a  miiaeolous  rapply  of  oil  for  *  A  complete  historj  of  the  Holy  Fire 

the  lighting  of  the  lamps  on  Easter  Ere  b  given  in  a  Latin  essay  by  Modieim, 

at  Jerusalem,  as  early  as  the  2nd  century.  **  Pe  Lumine  Sancti  Sepulchri,'*   1736, 
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Churches  partook  in  the  ceremony,  but  one  by  one  they  have 
fallen  away.  The  Koman  Catholics,  after  their  exclusion  firom 
the  church  by  the  Greeks,  denounced  it  as  an  imposture,  and 
have  never  since  resumed  it  Only  inferior  to  the  delight  of 
the  Greek  pilgrims  at  receiving  the  lire,  is  the  delight  of  the 
Latins  in  deriding  what,  in  the  ^'  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,"  they  describe  (forgetful  of  the  past  and  of  S. 
Januarius  at  Naples)  as  a  '^ridiculous  and  superstitious  cere- 
mony.** "  Ah !  vedete  la  fantasia,"  exclaim  the  happy  Fran- 
ciscans  in  the  Latin  Gallery.  *'  Ah  !  qual  fantasia  ! — ecco  gli 
bruti  Greci — noi  non  facciamo  cosi."  Next,  the  grave 
Armenians  deserted,  or  only  with  great  reluctance  acquiesced 
in,  what  they  too  regarded  as  a  fraud.  And  lastly,  unless  they 
are  greatly  misrepresented,  the  enlightened  members  of  the 
Greek  Church  itself',  including,  it  is  said,  no  less  a  person  than 
the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  would  gladly  discontinue  the  cere- 
mony, oould  they  but  venture  on  such  a  shock  as  this  step 
would  give  to  the  devotion  and  faith  of  the  thousands  who 
yearly  come  firom  far  and  near,  over  land  and  sea,  for  this  sole 
object. 

It  is  doubtless  a  miserable  thought  that  for  such  an  end  as 
this  Constantine  and  Helena  planned  and  builded — ^that  for 
such  a  worship  as  this,  Godfirey  and  Tancred,  Richard  and 
St  Ijouis,  fou^t  and  died.  Yet  in  justice  to  the  Greek  clergy 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  but  the  most  extreme  and 
the  most  instructive  case  of  what  every  Church  must  satkr 
which  has  to  bear  with  the  weakness  and  fanaticism  of  its 
members,  whether  brought  about  by  its  own  corraption  or  by 
long  and  inveterate  ignorance.  And  however  repulsive  to  our 
European  minds  may  be  the  orgies  of  the  Arab  pilgrims,  we 
ought  rather  perhaps  to  wonder  that  these  wild  creatures 

It  appMn  froM  Im  tlAlSBeiit  UmI  H  oddbited  to  U*  fr«  «r  tkt  fOgiuM  m 

befUi  in  the  9ik  ccmtary— Uuit  from  th^  hiring    been    BunCBfcwt^    taaimtcd 

9th  to  tlM  ISlk  OMtary  H  vtt  efccted  tlatWr tkreik  claMJ  jpbw  lyflt  Qtm^ 

bj  mam  pn^Mmtm  whidi  kuidlad  the  bimtelt 


ht^iM  ia  Um  ^vth  nmultaiieoiiBlj,  aad  *  As  exiled  pAftriut^  «f 

UmI  tb«  prwBt  Mod«  of  kiadliBg  H      nople  told  Vu  ITjiwim,  «  «»  C^im«t 


Um  ckftpd  bc«ui  bom  «»  IStk  «r  Mout  Sumi*  tln4  W  lad  «Mi 

r.     Ht  c«a|arM  H  to  a  tlnacie  Um  pntriaickato  «r  ^mmmJkm  ftia 

Ib  MiHn^  vlMn  a  ■Mnd  aawiUingaf  to  toka  yart  »  ^«ki*  W 

baU  k  €Mt  a  j«ar  emrUy  ialivdwd  mardtdaiaftaMi^  vVa>tf1»  «^ 
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should  be  Christians  at  all,  than  that  being  such  they  should 
take  this  mode  of  expressing  their  devotion  at  this  great  anni- 
versary. The  very  violence  of  the  paroxysm  proves  its  tem- 
porary character.  On  every  other  occasion  their  conduct  is 
sober  and  decorous,  even  to  dulness,  as  though  —according  to 
the  happy  expression  of  one  of  the  most  observant  of  Eastern 
travellers* — ^they  "  were  not  working  out,  but  transacting  the 
great  business  of  salvation." 

It  may  seem  to  some  a  painful,  and  perhaps  an  unexpected 
conclusion,  that  so  great  an  uncertainty  should  hang  over  spots 
thus  intimately  connected  with  the  great  events  of  the  Christian 
religion,  —  that  in  none  the  chain  of  tradition  should  be 
unbroken,  and  in  most  cases  hardly  reach  beyond  the  age 
of  Constantine.  Is  it  possible,  it  is  frequently  asked,  that  the 
disciples  of  the  first  age  should  have  neglected  to  mark  and 
commemorate  the  scenes  of  such  events  ?  And  the  answer, 
thougI\  often  given,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  not 
only  was  possible,  but  precisely  what  we  should  infer  from  the 
absence  of  any  allusion  to  local  sanctity  in  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles,  who  were  too  profoundly  absorbed 
in  the  events  themselves  to  think  of  their  localities,  too  wrapt 
in  the  spirit  to  pay  regard  to  the  letter  or  the  place.  The  loss 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  thus  regarded,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  the  Resurrection.  The  loss  of  the  Manger  of 
Bethlehem  is  a  witness  to  the  universal  significance  of  the 
Incarnation.  The  sites  which  the  earliest  followers  of  Our 
Lord  would  not  ador^  their  successors  could  not.  The 
obliteration  of  the  very  marks  which  identified  the  Holy 
Places  was  effected  a  little  later  by  what  may  without 
presumption  be  called  the  Providential  events  of  the  time.  The 
Christians  of  the  second  generation  of  believers,  even  had  they 
been  anxious  to  preserve  the  collection  of  sites  familiar  to  their 
fathers,  would  have  found  it  in  many  respects  impossible  after 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The  same  judgment  which 
tore  up  by  the  roots  the  local  religion  of  the  Old  dispensation, 
deprived  of  secure  basis  what  has  since  grown  up  as  the  local 

Y  Sothen,  pp.  197—143.    See  OiApter  YIL  p.  813. 
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reliirion  of  the  New.*  The  total  obliteration  of  the  scenes  in 
some  instances  is  at  least  a  proof  that  no  Divine  Providence, 
as  is  sometimes  urged,  must  have  watched  over  them  in  others. 
The  desolation  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  has  swept  out  of 
memory  places  more  sacred  than  any  that  are  alleged  to  have 
been  preserved.  The  Cave  of  Bethlehem  and  the  House  of 
Nazareth,  where  our  Lord  passed  an  unconscious  infSancy  and 
an  unknown  youth,  cannot  be  compared  for  sanctity  with  that 
*^  House  "  of  Capernaum  which  was  the  home  of  His  manhood 
and  the  chief  scene  of  His  words  and  works.  Yet  of  that  sacred 
habitation  every  vestige  has  perished  as  though  it  had  never 
been.  It  is  a  certain  fact,  and  one  dwelt  upon  with  considerable 
emphasis  by  the  Sacred  historian,  that  "  of  the  sepulchre  of 
Moses  no  man  knoweth  unto  this  day*."  It  is  conjectured  with 
some  probability  by  the  only  European  who  has  thoroughly 
investigated'  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Medina,  that  this,  too, 
is  a  later  fiction,  and  that  in  the  first  fervour  of  the  Mussulman 
faith  the  burial-place  of  the  Prophet  was  left  unknown.  Is  it 
surprising  that  the  causes  which  thus  obscure  the  local  remini- 
scences of  the  first  beginnings  of  less  momentous  movements 
should  have  had  still  greater  weight  in  covering  with  a  like 
uncertainty  the  cradle  and  the  sepulchre  of  Gospel  History  ? 

But  the  doubts  which  envelop  the  lesser  things  do  not  extend 
to  the  greater ;  they  attach  to  the  "  Holy  Places,"  but  not  to 
"the  Holy  Land."  The  clouds  which  cover  the  special 
localities  are  only  specks  in  the  clear  light  which  invests 
the  general  geography  of  Palestine.  Not  only  are  the  sites  of 
Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  and  Bethlehem  absolutely  indisputable, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  hardly  a  town  or  village  of  note 
mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  cannot  still 
be  identified  with  a  certainty  which  often  extends  to  the  very 
spots  which  are  signalised  in  the  history.  If  Sixtus  Y.  had 
succeeded  in  his  project  of  carrying  off  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  essential  interest  of  Jerusalem  would  have  suffered  as  little 

*  ''Fast  fts  erening  gunboftmi  from  the        Ckrutitm  Tear.  Monday  before  Btiier. 

'  See  Ohapiera  II.  Vn.Mid  X. 


Thy  footstepe  all  in  SiotCt    ^detp  '  See  Barton'*  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca 

decatf*  and  Medina,  ii.  pp.  109,  314. 

Wore  Uotted  from  the  holy  gvonnd.'* — 
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as  that  of  Bethlehem  by  the  alleged  transference  of  the  manger 
to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  or  as  that  of  Nazareth,  were  we  to  share 
the  belief  that  its  holy  house  were  standing  far  away  on  the  hill 
of  Loretto.  The  very  wish  to  believe  in  the  transference  is 
a  proof  of  the  slight  connection  between  an  attachment  to  tlie 
mere  sanctuaries,  and  the  enduring  charm  which  must  always 
attach  to  the  real  scenes  of  great  events.  It  shows  the  diffe- 
rence (which  is  often  confounded)  between  the  local  supersti- 
tion of  touching  and  handling,  of  making  topography  a  matter 
of  religion — and  that  reasonable  and  religious  instinct  which 
leads  us  to  investigate  the  natural  features  of  historical  scenes, 
sacred  or  secular,  as  one  of  the  best  helps  to  conceiving  of  the 
events  of  which  they  were  the  stage. 

These  "  Holy  Places  "  have,  indeed,  a  history  of  their  own, 
which,  whatever  be  their  origin,  must  always  give  them  a 
position  amongst  the  celebrated  spots  which  have  influenced 
tlie  fortunes  of  the  globe.  The  convent  of  Bethlehem  can 
never  lose  the  associations  of  Jerome,  nor  can  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  ever  cease  to  be  bound  up  with  the  recol- 
lections of  the  Crusades,  or  with  the  tears  and  prayers  of 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  which,  of  themselves,  amidst  whatever 
fanaticism  and  ignorance,  almost  consecrate  the  walls  within 
which  they  are  offered.  But  these  reminiscences,  and  the 
instruction  which  they  convey,  bear  the  same  relation  to  those 
awakened  by  the  original  and  still  living  geography  of  Palestine 
as  the  later  course  of  Ecclesiastical  history  bears  to  its  divine 
source.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  this  as  in 
other  aspects,  is  a  type  of  the  History  of  the  Church  itself,  and 
tlie  contrast  thus  suggested  is  more  consoling  than  melancholy. 
Alike  in  Sacred  Topography  and  in  Sacred  History,  there  is  a 
wide  and  free  atmosphere  of  truth  above,  a  firm  ground  of 
reality  beneath,  which  no  doubts,  controversies,  or  scandals, 
concerning  this  or  that  particular  spot,  this  or  that  particular 
opinion  or  sect,  can  affect  or  disturb.  The  Churches  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  or  of  the  Holy  House  may  be  closed  against 
us,  but  we  have  still  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Sea  of 
Galilee;  the  sky,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  fields,  wliich 
suggested  the  Parables ;  the  holy  hills,  which  cannot  be  removed, 
but  stand  fast  for  ever. 
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VOCABULARY  OP  TOPOGRAPHICAL  WORDa 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  richness  and  precision  of  the  local  vocabulary  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  In  the  Authorised  Version  this  is  unfor- 
tunately lost ;  not  so  much  by  the  incorrect  rendering  of  any 
particular  word,  as  by  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  same  English 
word  for  different  Hebrew  words,  or  of  different  English  words 
for  the  same  Hebrew  word.  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to 
supply  this  defect,  by  substituting  in  all  cases  one  imiform 
rendering  in  the  passages  quoted.  But,  in  order  to  justify 
and  explain  these  slight  changes,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
append  a  list  of  the  topographical  words  used  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  with  a  brief  account  of  their  exact  meaning,  as 
fixed  by  the  root  of  the  word,  or,  if  possible,  by  actual 
examples  of  the  thing  described. 

Such  an  inquiry  is  the  more  interesting,  in  a  language  so 
primitive,  and  in  a  nomenclature  so  expressive,  as  that  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  geographical  passages  of  the  Bible  seem  to 
shine  with  new  light,  as  these  words  acquire  their  proper 
force.  How  keenly,  for  example,  are  we  led  to  notice  the 
early  tendency  to  personify  and  treat  as  living  creatures  the 
great  objects  of  nature,  when  we  find  that  the  "  springs  "  are 
*the  eyes,' — ^the  bright,  glistening,  life-giving  eyes  of  the 
thirsty  East;  that  the  mountains  have  not  merely  summits 
and  sides,  but  'heads',  'shoulders',  'ears',  'ribs',  'loins'.  How 
strongly  the  character  of  Eastern  scenery  is  brought  out,  when 
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we  discover  that,  for  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  where 
the  Authorised  Version  reads  **  river",  we  ought  to  read  *  dry 
watercourse';  and  how  grandly  does  the  Euphrates  stand  out, 
when  we  find  that  he  is  emphatically  *'  The  River"  of  Asia ; 
and  the  Nile,  when  we  find  that  he  has  his  own  peculiar  name, 
never  applied  to  any  lesser  stream.  How  powerfully  is  the  cave 
life  of  the  Israelite  history  illustrated  by  the  numerous  words 
for  the  cavities  in  rocks ;  the  absence  of  sea  life  by  the  few 
words  for  "bay"  or  "harbour".  What  a  picture  is  held  out 
to  us,  as  we  glance  over  the  names  of  the  several  towns  and 
cities  in  the  allocation  of  the  tribes  by  Joshua,  and  see  that, 
in  Judaea,  the  "Hazer"  or  Bedouin  village  hangs  everywhere 
on  the  frontier ;  that  the  remnants  of  the  lairs  of  wild  beasts 
linger  in  the  towns  of  the  interior;  that  "terebinth"  and 
"  forest "  grew  once  where  they  have  long  since  vanished ; 
that  the  "tents"  are  still  found  in  Havoth  Jair  beyond  the 
Jordan.  How  clearly  are  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country 
exhibited,  as  we  see  the  often-repeated  arrangement  of 
Palestine  into  "the  country  of  the  ^mountains'",  [of  Judah, 
Ephraim,  and  Naphtali],  the  "south"  [of  the  frontier],  and 
"flie  low  country"  [of  Philistia],  and  the  "issuings  forth  of 
the  springs"  [of  Pisgah], — or  again,  the  "desert"  [of  the 
Jordan],  the  "sea-shore"  [of  the  Phoenician  plain,] — or  again, 
"the  circles",  or  "the  round"  [of  the  oases  of  the  Jordan], 
and  the  "level  downs"  [of  the  Transjordanic  table-lands]. 
Many  are  the  events  of  which  the  scene  is  fixed  by  the  precise 
mention  of  "the  mountain"  instead  of  "the  hill",  or  of  "the 
hill"  instead  of  "the  mountain";  "the  spring"  for  "the  well", 
or  "the  well"  for  "the  spring";  the  "river"  for  "the  torrent", 
or  "the  torrent"  for  "the  river".  Many  are  the  images  which 
come  out  with  double  force  from  perceiving  their  original  local 
meaning;  as  when  ."  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death"  is  seen 
to  be  a  narrow  'ravine',  where  the  shade  of  the  closing  rocks  is 
never  absent 

So  also  by  restoring  the  definite  articlci  which  the  English 
translators-->whether  following  the  Vulgate  or  for  other  reasons 
which  cannot  here  be  examined — too  often  neglected,  the  loca- 
lity which  would  else  be  passed  by  as  unknown,  comes  out 
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clothed  with  a  long  train  of  venerable  recollections,  or  distin- 
guished by  some  remarkable  feature.     Thus  we  shall  find  that 
the   spot  by  which   "the  angel  of  the    Lord  found**   Hagar 
was  not  merely   "a  fountain  of  water",   as  we   read  in  our 
version,  but  a  well-known  spot,  *th€  spring*  of  water  in  the 
wilderness — **th€  'spring*  in  the  way  to  Shur**,  which  probably 
refreshed  the  traveller  in  the  desert  in  times  long  after.     Thus 
*  the  *  solitary  oak  of  Deborah  stands  out  as  a  landmark  to  our 
eyes  (Gen.  xxxv.  8);  and  we  perceive  that  the  tree  in  which 
Absalom  met  his  death,  was  evidently  a  tree  of  note  even 
amongst  the  forests  of  Oilead,  not  only  held  in  remembrance 
at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  history,  but  well  known 
before  the  occurrence,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
only  called   ^**the*  great  'terebinth***   in  the  narrative,  but 
that  the  same  form  is  used  by  Joab*8  informant — "A  certain 
man  told  Joab,  I  saw  Absalom  hanging  in  Uhe  terebinth*** 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  19,  20). 

Finally,  it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  tenacity  with  which 
these  local  designations  have  in  some  instances  survived  even 
to  this  day  in  the  native  Arabic.  The  valley  of  Coele-Syria 
is  still  called  by  the  same  jieculiar  word  for  '  plain  *  which  it 
bore  in  the  time  of  Amos  :  and  the  desert  vaUey  of  the  Dead 
Sea  has  never  lost  its  name  of  'Arabah*. 

All  these  points,  which  have  been  briefly  intimated  in  the 
general  sketch,  will  be  stated  at  length  in  the  following  Cata- 
logue. I  have  here  to  repeat  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Orove, 
for  his  kindness  in  arranging,  verifying,  and  enlarging  the 
materials  of  this  Appendix. 
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VOCABULARY,  Etc. 


1.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  expren  the  exact  force  of  the  Hebrew 
oonsonants  and  vowels  beyond  a  uniform  rendering  of  the  same  Hebrew 
by  the  same  English  letter.  Thus  n  is  throughout  H ;  y  is  Z ;  n  is  Ch, 
with  the  guttural  sound  which  it  has  in  the  Scottish  loch  and  tiie  German 
ach;  ^  is  J  pronounced  like  Y,  as  in  German,  Jesu,  Jahr;  3  is  C  hard  as 
in  come;  2^  is  Tz;  pisE;«isS;«)Sh;  and  r  is  not  rendered  at  alL 
With  regard  to  the  vowels  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  generally  that  they 
should  be  pronounced  rather  as  in  German  than  as  in  English — ^with  a 
full  broad  sound.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  t  which  is  denoted 

by  (')  so  as  to  throw  the  accent  strongly  on  the  following  syllable: 

thus— nlpB?>  Sh'.phelah. 

2.  Unless  indicated  to  the  contrary,  the  derivations  and  meanings  of 
the  words  are  those  of  Gesenius,  as  given  in  his  The9auru$  Lingua 
Hebraa,  4to,  Leipzig,  1829—42.  The  Handworterbuch  of  Dr.  Julias 
FOrst,  now  in  course  of  publication  (8vo.  Leipzig,  Tauohnitz),  has  been 
referred  to  when  possible. 

3.  The  Greek  quotations,  unless  otherwise  noted,  are  fttmi  the 
Vatican  codex  of  the  LXX,  in  the  edition  of  Van  Ess  (Leipzig,  Tauch- 
jiitz,  1835).  Where  the  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MSS.  differ  from 
these  and  have  seemed  worthy  of  notice,  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
prefix  of  Alex,  and  are  taken  from  the  folio  of  Ghrabe  (Oxford,  1707 — ^9). 
Aq,j  Sf/mm,f  Theod,,  denote  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmaohus,  and 
Theodotion,  as  given  in  Bahrdt's  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Origen*s 
Hexapla  (2  vols.  8 vo,  Leipzig,  1 770).  The  very  few  citations  frt>m  the 
Targum  and  the  Sunaritan  version  have  been  taken  frt>m  Walton's 
Polyglott.  The  Latin  quotations  from  the  Yulgate — always  in  italics— 
are  from  the  beautiful  edition  of  Van  Ess  (3  vols.  8vo,  Tubingen,  1824). 
Occasional  reference  is  made  to  the  German  version  of  Do  Wette  (Heidel- 
berg, 1839) ;  to  that  edited  by  Dr.  Zunz— Old  Testament  only— (Berlin, 
1848);  and  to  the  version  of  Isaiah  by  Gesenius  (Leipzig,  1829).  The 
edition  of  Ewald's  Geschichte  referred  to  is  the  second. 

4.  The  words  between  double  inverted  commas,  as  *' palaces,**  are 
invariably  quotations  from  the  Text  of  the  English  Authorised  YersioD  ; 
while  the  single  commas,  as  *  diff,'  are  exclusively  employed  to  indicate 
the  variations  frt>m  that  Text  consequent  on  the  new  rendering  of  the 
topographical  words.i    Thus  « the  crag  of  the  <  cliff' "  denotes  that  the 


'  It  will  be  peroetred  UiAt  this  method  amendments  of  them,  has  been  roUovad 
of  distingviihing  between  the  renderings  as  £ur  as  po«ibl«  throoghoat  the  entire 
of  the  AuthoriBed  Version  and  attempted      work. 
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passage  is  quoted  from  the  Anthorised  Yenion  (Job  zxzix.  28),  but 
that  the  word  '  oliff '  is  substituted  for  the  **  rook  "  there  found,  as  being 
a  more  aocurate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  Sola  (see  §  29  e).  In 
like  manner  **  the  yalley  of  *  the  Terebinth/  "  denote^  that  *  the  Tere- 
binth,' is  substituted  for  «  Elah  "  of  the  English  Bible.    (See  §  72). 

5.  The  passages  quoted  under  eaoh  head  are  intended  as  &r  as 
possible  to  be  a  complete  list  of  all  the  oocurrenoes  of  the  word  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  word  [All]  will  be  found 
subjoined  (see  §§1,2,  &c.).  But  when  the  oocurrenoes  have  been  too 
numerous  for  entire  quotation,  the  word  All  is  omitted,  indioatiug  that 
a  selection  only  has  been  given. 

6.  Throughout  the  compilation  of  this  Catalogue,  great  assistance 
has  been  derived  from  the  very  aocurate  Concordance  of  Mr.  Wigram, 
C'The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Condbrdanoe,"  2  vols. 
Longman,  1843.) 
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t—VaUeifSt  Tracii  of  Land,  dc 

1.  Emek valley. 

2.  Gai rarine. 

8.  Shaveh dale. 

4.  Metzoolah  ....  bottom. 

5.  Bikah plain. 

6.  Miflhor  .....  downs. 

7.  Sharon. 

8.  Shephelah   ....  low  country. 

9.  Midbar wilderness. 

10.  Arabah desert 

11.  Jesbimon    ....  waste. 

12.  Ciocar ronnd. 

13.  Oeliloth      ....  circles. 

14.  Carmel park. 

15.  Sadeh field. 

16.  Shedemotb  ....  fields. 

17.  Abel meadow. 

18.  Achn Nile-meadow. 

19.  Maareh       ....  open  field. 

20.  Cbelkah      ....  plot. 

21.  Naphath     •     •     .     .  region. 

22.  Chebel district. 

11. — Mountains,  d'C, 

23.  Har       .....  mountain. 


a.  Bosh     .     .  head. 

b.  Aznoth .     .  ears. 

c.  Cateph .     .  shoohler. 

d.  Tzad     .     .  side. 

e.  Sheoem.    .  back. 
/.    Tzelah  .     .  rib. 
ff,    Chisloth     .  loins. 
h,   Ammah     .  elbow. 

f.  Jarcah  •     .  thigh. 

h.  Sether  .    .  **  covert.** 

24.  Pisgah « the  height. 

25.  Gibeah hill. 

26.  Ophel mound. 

27.  8hefi bare  hill. 

28.  Txnr rock. 

a.   Nikerah     .    .    .  hole. 

29.  Sela diA 

a.  Chagarim  .  chasms. 

b,  Seiph    .     .  deft. 
c    Tseohiach  .  top. 

d,  Nekik  •    .  cranny. 

e,  Shen     .    .  crag. 

30.  Cephim rocks. 

31.  Misgab  .    .    .    «    ,  lofty  rock. 

32.  Maaleh ascent, 

33.  Mormd descent. 
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ni. — Rittrt  OMd  Streauu, 

ZL  Maku   •     •     .     •     .  rrrcr. 

a,  Jftd  .     •  •  ode. 

bm  8s|i1mJi  •  •  brinlL. 

e.  l^Atm ,  .  Umgoe. 

d.  GedotJi .  .  builu. 

e,  Katceh .  .  end. 
/.  UtATir.  .  ford. 

85.  leor Kile. 

M.  SkidMir    ....  KUe. 

37.  Jftrdea    ....  Jordjui. 

38.  Kadial     ....  tormt 

39.  Pdcg itnMi. 

40.  Mial brook. 

41.  ToUaJi     ....  eosdiiH. 

42.  Joonl     ....  flood-straun. 

43.  Ai^iik     ....  bodj  of  water. 

44.  Zerem. 

45.  ViaO. 

44.  ShibboleUL 

47.  Eihed  ;  Aabdoih. 

48.  lUbbool  ....  The  Delate. 

49.  Sheiqyh  ....  flood. 

IV.— ^rtn^f,  WVfli,  and  PiU. 


50.  Ain    .    . 

51.  Mft-an     . 

52.  Kotn      . 

53.  lUkor     . 

54.  GuUoth  . 

QdL 

55.  Mabbooa 

56.  Beer  .    . 

57.  AguD 

58.  Mikreh   . 

59.  Berecah    . 

60.  Ceroth     . 

61.  Mkreh    . 

62.  MMUbim 

63.  B6r    .    . 

Cbepher. 

64.  PaehAth  . 

65.  Geb    .     . 

66.  Shvekfth 

67.  GoommaU 

DotiMin. 


spring. 


.  epringhfad. 
.  weD-spriiig. 
.  babblbigi. 

.  gaahuig  spring. 

.  weU. 

.  pood. 

.  reeerroir. 

.  pooL 

.  dag  veils. 

.  pit 

.  troughs. 

.  cistern,  pit. 


•  bollow. 
.  ditch. 
.  pitikU. 
.  sunk-pit. 


68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 


72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


fc««. 


T. 


Cbof    .... 

HiakazoUi     .     . 

VL — Foraismmd  Trcet^ 
Chonab     .    .     . 

w9Smf         m  •         m         • 

Pardee      .     .     . 
Etc 

H;  ADoa;  Ebk  .  oak, 

JaSiiet  .     •     •     •  tasansK* 

Aduah   .     .     .  "GroTc" 

YTL—Citu*,  nahUatmtu,  ^c 
Ir,  or  Ar  .     .     .  citj. 


Kir 
Kiak  . 


wall 
city. 


keep. 


Bedoaia  cai4Jc. 
nnwalled  rjllagr*. 
booae. 


booth. 


7.^. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 


I   84.  Charroth. 
I  85.  Oephar     . 

86.  Tiimh  .     . 

87.  Peraaoth  . 

88.  Beth     • 

89.  Gcmth     . 

90.  8oc ;  Soccoth 

91.  Mirtar    . 
Bittsaron. 

92.  Ifaox  .     . 

93.  Maoo  .     . 

94.  Metzad     . 

95.  Metaoorah 

96.  Mistar      . 

97.  Bechob     . 

98.  ChnU 

99.  Shnk   .    . 

YlIL^Tke  Seaamdiis  Ware*. 

100.  Jam  .     . 

101.  Choph    . 

102.  HiphraU 

103.  lfach<n    . 

104.  Gal    .    . 


stnoghoU. 

den. 

lair. 

fort. 

hiding-pUoe. 


the 
seashore 

h.,. 

haren. 


105.  Daci  .     . 

106.  Mishbar . 

107.  Bamah    . 


ware. 


y 
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I.— VALLEYS,  TRACTS   OF  LAND,  &c. 

§    L 

£MEK,  ptjy,  a  '  Valley  '—from  pJjy  to  be  doep,  unexplored :  used  however 
not  80  much  in  the  sense  of  depression  as  of  lateral  extension,  like 
fiaBfia  aifKii  (II.  T.  142),  and  as  we  speak  of  a  *  deep '  as  opposed  to  a 
'  shallow '  house.  And  thus  the  word  is  not  applied  to  ravines,  but  to 
the  long  broad  sweeps  sometimes  found  between  parallel  ranges  of  hills. 
Such  is  **  the  valley  of  Jezreel,"  between  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon. 
If  the  above  is  the  correct  meaning  of  the  word,  then  the  "  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat "  (Joel  iii.  2,  12),  cannot  be  the  narrow  glen  between 
Olivet  and  Moriah,  to  which  the  name  is  now  applied. 

The  Emeka  of  Palestine  named  in  the  Bible,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  <<  The  vale  of  Siddim,*'  (t.  e.  <  of  the  fields,*  see  Sadeh.)  Qen.  xir.  3,  8, 
10,  LXX,  ^dpvTfi  akvK^f  icoiXAs  i^  ikvie^. 

2.  *'  The  valley  oi  Shaveh,  whioh  is  the  king^s  daU,**  (see  Shavch),  Qen.  xiv. 
17,  T^y  KOtXAia  rod  Zafi^'  rovro  ^p  rh  w^Hop  r&¥  fkurikiw, 

3.  '<  The  vale  of  Hebron,"  Gen.  xxxvii.  14.     i^  ttotXks  rnf  Xf/9^y. 

4.  «*TheraZ/eyofAchor,"(».e. 'oftrouble').  Josh.  rii.  24, 26,  xv.  7 ;  Isa.  Ixv. 
10  ;  Hob.  it  15.     'Ax<^  and  *ZtiMKax<Apf  and  ^ipatyi  &X<^* 

5.  <<  The  valley  of  Ajalon.**    Josh.  x.  12.     Kork  ^ipttyy^  clXiAw, 

6.  **  The  voOfyof  Bephaim,**  (t.e.  'of  giants*).  Josh.  xt.  8 ;  xyUi.  16  ;  2Sam. 
T.  18,  22  ;  xxiii.  13  ;  1  Ghron.  xi.  15  ;  xir.  9,  18 ;  KoO^t  r&v  rnJamv, 
pa^Sp't  and  yiydrrwf.     Isa.  xriL  5.     ip  ^dfwyyi  ^rcpff. 

7.  "  The  valley  of  JcsreeL"  Josh.  xriL  16  ;  Jud.  vi.  83 ;  rii.  1,  8,  12 ; 
Hos.  i,  5.  iroiAiit  'Ic(JmUX.  Probably  this  is  the  valley  named  in  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  7>  and  1  Chron.  x.  7. 

8.  <<  The  valley  of  Kesis.**    Josh.  xviiL  21.    ^AfitKwrlt. 

9.  '*  The  valley  that  [lieih]  by  Beth-rebob,*  in  whioh  Uish  or  Dan  was 
situated.     Jud.  xriii.  28.     leotXds, 

10.  "  The  voOfyofBlah,"  (i.e,  *  of  the  Terebrnth^nSn  'y ).  1  Sam.  xvii.  2, 19, 
xxi.  9.     KoiKks  rris  r€p90lif$ov  :  r^r  ip^t :  *HAa. 

11.  *<The  valley  of  Berachah,**  {t,e.  <of  blessing*).    2  Chron.  xx.  26.    r^y 
aiXMw  r^r  c&Aoyfof,  also  icot/Jit, 

12.  •*  The  voifey  of  Baca,**  (if.  •  of  weeping'  H^p '?,),  Ps.  Ixxxir.  6.  icoiAaf 
rov  K\a»9pAifos, 

13.  **  The  valley  of  Snoooih.'*    Ps.  cviii.  7,  Ix.  6.     icoiXAr  rStp  incnwmv. 

14.  **  The  vo^  of  Qibeon.**    Isa.  xxviiL   21.     ^ipee^  yafioAy.    Probably 
the  Talley  of  Ajalon  (5). 

15.  <'  The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.**    Joel  iu.  2,  12.     KotXitt  'IiMra^r. 

16.  «*The«rf^of«ihe'deci8ion,"(or,  •ofChamti.*  fnnrj  'y).  Joeliill4.  4 
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4.  «  The  valley  of  Zeboim"  (hyaeiuui).    1  Sam.  ziii.  18.     (See  Neh.  xl  34.) 

5.  ''  The  vtUley  of  salt^*'  a  rayine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sela  (Petra),  in  which 
Dayidand  Amariah  defeated  and  killed  large  numbers  of  the  Edomites.  2  Sam. 
Tiii.  13  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  12  ;  2  Kings  xiv.  7  ;  2Chron.  xxv.  12  ;  Ps.  Ix.  title.* 

0.  '*  The  vaUetf  of  Zephathah."    2  Chron.  xiv.  10. 

7.  **  The  valley  of  Charashim,**  1  Chron.  ir.  14,  or  "  of  eraftfmen,**  Keh.  xl  35. 

8.  <'  The  valley  of  the  Passengers,"  (or  of  Oberim).     Exek.  xxxix.  11. 

9.  **  The  valley  of  Hamongog."    Exek.  xxxix.  11,  15. 

10.  **  The  valley,'*  lying  on  the  north  side  of  AL     Josh.  yiii.  2  ;  see  Chap.  IV. 

11.  **  Some  valley,"  near  the  Jordan,  in  which  the  sons  of  the  Prophets  sought 
Elijah,  after  his  ascent  to  HeaTcn.  2  Kings  ii.  16 — perhaps  the  one  just 
mentioned,  more  probably  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

12.  <<  The  vaUey**  of  Qedor^  (LXX  Gerar  ;  T4papa,  Utt  r&v  h^oX&v  rris  ToQ 
whence  the  Simeonites  drove  the  children  of  Ham.     1  Chron.  iv.  39. 

The  word  is  used  without  anj  special  application,  in  Psalm  xxiii.  4 
(*<  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death '') ;  Isa.  xxviii.  1,4;  zl.  4 ;  Jer.  ii. 
23 ;  Ezek.  vi.  3 ;  vii.  16 ;  xzxi.  12 ;  xxxii.  5 ;  xxxt.  8 ;  xxxvi.  4,  6 ; 
Micah  i.  6 ;  Zeoh.  xiv.  4^,  5. 

The  rendering  of  the  Auth.  Vers,  is  in  every  case  **  valley." 
The  LXX  have  commonly  rendered  Gal  by  ^^iporl — ^but  also  by 
yc(v9},  KoOJa,  and  aAX/&v.  They  have  in  several  cases  expressed  it  literally  by 
TiiBBiv  ti  iypofA,  or  y$  /Scrcivoft.    One  such  case  has  been  already  noticed 
nnder  Emek.    In  2  Kings  ii.  1 6,  it  is  strangely  translated  fiow6s,    [all] 

§  3. 

STIAYEH,  Tjy^,  a  <Dale'  or  level  spot:  from  rrr^,  to  make  level  (Isaiah 
xxviii.  25).  The  word  only  occurs  twice — on  both  occasions  for  places  ap- 
parently east  of  the  Jordan.  (1)  Gen.  xiv.  5,  Shaveh-kiriathaim— the 
dale  of  (or  near)  Eirjathaim,  '  the  double  city,'  therefore  in  the  district 
afterwards  taken  by  Reuben  (Numb,  xxxii.  37).  LXX,  it'  Savp  rf  w6\t^ 
(2)  Gen.  xiv.  17.  *•  The  valley  of  Shaveh*,  which  is  the  *  valley '  of  the 
King,"  riif  Ko<Ac(8a  tov  2afi6  (Alex.  iV  Sov^y :  Vers.  Venet.  r^y  ttniy) 
TovTO  fp  rh  vc8(oy  ruy  0aat\4wy  (Alex.  0aai\4vs),    In  2  Sam.   Xviii.   18, 

where  'the  valley  of  the  King'  is  mentioned,   the  word  is  Emek 
(g  1)  and  not  Shaveh.  [all] 

M'TZULLAH,  n^p,  « dell '  or  '  bottom : '  from  ^,  hidden  in  shade. 
Occurs  only  in  Ze<^.  i.  8,  probably  for  a  secluded  part  of  the  ravine  of  the 
Kedron,  containing  a  myrtle  grove  (see  p.  143  note.)  Jerome,  tit 
profiindo. 

^  See  Chapter  I.  part  it  p.  94.  *  Shaveh  may  be  an  older  word  than 

'  See  Ewald,  Qeschichte,  i.  822,  nole,  Emek,  in  which  case  this  sentence  is 

'  In  this  text,  Zech.  xir.  4,  it  Is  nsed  piraliel  to  the  expressions,  the  Lake  of 

for  the  deft  whidi  is  represented  as  rending  Winder-mere;    the    Valley    of    Nant- 

Mount  Olivet  in  twain,  as  if  with  another  gwynaat ;  Pedrcadlt, 

rarine  like  that  of  Kedron  or  Hinnom. 


t« 


ri' 


^■ar-      -    


w  T-,    - 


TT.      4. 


^^^,sf    ,0tt,    jofc^    '^j^   >i  n    li,' 


2»  1^  1^ ;  xxxTiL 
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minions ;  just  as  the  Cannel  in  the  same  rerse  must  be  that  in  the  south 
of  Judah,  and  not  the  well-known  mountain  of  the  same  name  in  the 
northern  kingdom.  But  its  trans- Jordanic  situation  would  be  aooounted 
for  by  Uzziah's  connection  with  the  Ammonites  (verse  8). 

In  its  topographical  sense  the  word  occurs  in  Beut.  iii.  10 ;  iy.  43 ; 
Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21 ;  xx.  8 ;  1  Kings  xx.  23,  25 ;  2  Chron.  xxri. 
10;  Jer.  xxi.  13;  xlviii.  8,  21,  and  (in  LXX  and  Yulgate)  in  Josh. 
xxi.  36. 

In  the  Authorised  Yersion  it  is  eyerjwhere  translated  << plain"  or 
**  plains."  By  the  LXX  it  is  either  rendered  4  Murmp—or  translated  by 
wtilow ;  W99trfi ;  4  7^  n  vc^u^  or  (1  Kings  xx.  only)  <caT*  9M.  By  Aquila 
and  Symmachus  I1  6fM\'ti ;  1^  «^ia ;  iroiXos  r4wos ;  and  by  Jeromeplanitiet: 
campestrU.    See  Chap.  Till.,  p.  322.  [all] 

*   7. 

SHARON,  f^,  (fuUy  rnv")  from  "^t^,  level :  a  word  of  exactly  the  same 
meaning  as  Mishor.  It  occurs  always  as  a  proper  name«  and  excepting 
once,  with  the  article ;  r>^,  Ha-Sharon, — *  the  level  ground.'  It  is 
thus  invariably  applied  to  the  plain  between  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
and  the  sea,  bounded  by  Joppa  on  the  south,  and  Carmel  on  the  north ; 
the  great  pasture  land  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  as  '  the  Mishor '  was 
on  the  east.     See  Chapter  YI.,  p.  247. 

JcMh.  xiL  19.     (In  the  A.  Y  «  Laaharon,**  the  article  being 

taken  as  a  part  of  the  vord) LXX  omits. 

1  Chron.  xzriL  29 4wr^  iMpmw, 

iMiah  TTTJii.  9 4  Im^mp, 

xxxT.  2 omits. 

IxT.  2 ivr^  ^pyft^' 

Ganl  iL  1 tov  miiov. 

The  only  exception  to  the  use  of  the  article  is  in  1  Chron.  r.  16 :  its 
abaence  perhaps  indicates  that  the  Sharon,  on  which  the  Gadites  fed 
their  flocks,  was  'the  Mishor'  of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  their  pasture  grounds  could  have  been  so  far  frt>m 
the  tribe  as  the  maritime  plain  of  Sharon  proper.  [aU] 

^    8. 

8H*PHELAH,  n^B?',  a  low  flat :  from  ^,  to  be  h)w.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  word  appears  in  Spain  as  I£i-§palU,  Sevilia^  Seville : 
having  been  transferred  by  the  first  Phcenician  colonists  to  the  level 
plain  of  the  Guadalquivir,  in  which  Seville  stands.  (Kenrick's  Phoenicia, 
p.  129.) 

This  word  is,  with  one  exception,  always  found  with  the  definite 
article,  '^?^\»,  as  the  designation  of  the  maritime  plain  of  Philistia :  Ha- 
Shephelah — '  The  low  country ; '  to  which,  in  Zeph.  ii.  6,  is  applied  the 
more  general  term  of  Canaan,  or  lowland. 

The  one  exception  is  in  Josh.  xi.  16,  "  the  valley  of  the  same,** 
where  it  would  seem  to  be  used  for  the  tract  of  Sharon. 


.              ' 

.  S3 

tb>  IbDownig  pUwM  :- 
Smgi«k  Vtnk 


Tlu  law  plaina. 

The  lav  plauH. 
Ths  lovcDim&y. 
Tba  plain. 
Tbenll«r. 
Tbanla. 


^"91,  todiiro;  u  ia 


TtJ 


»  wnlaoiNn  fpMee,indiorwitiiairtKtml  p 

diBtisgvulied  from  tiiat  of  dM  agrieallsnl 
and  wttlAl  piwpiih  Wiclt  tba  utiols,  km-Midbar,  it  ia  gaattallj  aad 
Mr  ;iitf  dtiwrt  >>('  Ar&bia:  tmt  NBMtiiiiea  for  tha  banvn  traeta  wUcfa 
THi'li  utru  :iiv  ftvuavr  li  FalestiiM,  aa  in  tile  Tallej  of  the  Jordan  (Jo^ 
▼uL  l<i\  iir  in  Chu  wutfairnt  mtHmtehu  of  JadK>  (Jadg.  L  18;  Ocs> 
xxL  H'.  CoHpian  MnCt.  liL  I,  ir.  1,  Lnka  xr.  4.  Iil  Ai«lue  tha  ov 
Mnpi'iiaituc  wunl  ui  Surr. 

U  Ui»  LXX.  w  ia  tluM  ji  iiiijir  of  &«  X.  T«L.  Kidlwr  is,  m  tk 
^TcHE  tnujurttr  •)£  •laamt.  rouluwl  W**^  or  4  Vv" ;  but  it  n  nlan  omb- 
uuDuily  tx^uuiLicnl  bj  ji^u.lw^— 11%  ■«>■',  Aa. 

La  ciiD  Jhuth.  Ven.  it  is  asmUy  noduad  "  wiIdamoB."  Ia  Samk 
»T^iii.  t  J.  16.  it  ocvon  aa  fotluwa :  "  And  timj  departed  fron  B^ludiM 
and  pitL-hed  in  the  iriiiUrmtwi  iJ  Sinai;  and  th«j  leBorvd  finiM  tha 
4nn-toi'Sinai*ndpiCL'hini»t  Eibrocli--hat-tBarali*."  It  ia  btaidaa  wadmjd 
"  desert "  ia  EsjO.  iu.  1,  t.  3,  t^i"  31;  5imb.xx.I  ;  DcBLxxxii.  10; 
3  Chioo.  xxri.  tU ;  Job  uiv.  3 ;  Iniah  XXU  1  ;  Jer.  xxr.  H.  1m 
Fuim  Lext.  C  it  is  "  sostfa." 


'  Put  a" 


Toi  AatnlkBtkaptfT  alow  tte  « 
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rat 


^    10. 

Aii«A.RABAH,  nany,  <  desert:'  from  33^,  to  be  dry  (the  same  word  as  m; 


—  "t 


n?; 


fisf 


whence  snnn,  Horeb,  ^  the  dried-up  mountain). 

Arabah  and  Midbar  both  describe  a  similar  region,  with  the  dif- 
ference, that  Midbar  describes  it  in  relation  to  its  use  by  man, — Arabah, 
in  relation  to  its  physical  qualities.  Accordingly,  in  the  poetical  parts 
of  Scripture,  Arabah  is  used  almost  interchangeably  with  Midbar,  in 
the  general  sense  of  any  uncultivated  wild, — frequently  as  the  parallel 
word  to  Midbar ;  (See  Isai.  xxxv.  1,  6,  zli.  19,  li.  3,  &c.) 

In  the  historical  portions,  however,  the  word  is  used  with  a  remark- 
able precision : — (1)  With  the  article,  ha- Arabah,  The  Desert,  it  denotes 
(with  two  probable  exceptions,  to  be  noticed  immediately,)  the  desert 
tract  which  extends  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  £l-Ghor ;  but  (2) 
when  this  is  not  intended,  and  the  word  is  used  for  other  districts,  or 
for  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan — as,  for  instance,  the  "  plains  *' 
of  Moab,  or  the  **  plidns"  of  Jericho— tiiere  the  article  is  omitted,  and 
the  word  is  in  the  plural,  nu-o,  Araboth.  The  two  will  be  found 
in  juxtaposition  in  2  Kings  xxr.  4,  6 :  "  The  king  fled  by  the  way 
toward  the  plain  (ha-Arabah,  t.#.  the  Ohor,  Yulg.  ad  campestria 
$oliiudmi$) ;  but  the  Chaldees  pursued  after  him,  and  overtook  him 
in  the  plains  (Araboth)  of  Jericho,''  {in  planitie  Jericho),  (3).  The 
two  exceptions  just  named  are  Deut.  i.  1,  and  iL  B,  in  which  (in 
the  former  probably,  in  the  latter  certainly,)  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  valley  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba ;  to  which,  and 
to  which  alone,  the  name  is  now  given  by  the  Arabs  (Robinson  B.  R., 
vol.  ii.  699,  600).  In  this,  its  widest  sense,  as  the  name  of  the  whole 
valley  from  Hermon  to  the  Red  Sea,  it  corresponds  to  the  ancient  use 
of  the  word  Ghor,  by  Abulfeda, — ^the  two  words  having  had  a  parallel 
history ;  each,  in  its  larger  sense,  including  the  whole  extent  of  desert 
valley ;  each,  in  its  narrower  sense,  including  only  a  portion,  and  that 
portion  the  northenu 


Ha-Arabah,  the  Desert,  occurs  in  the 

Dent.  LI,  7 ;  ii.  8  ;  UL  17;  Iv.  4». 

zL  80    . 
Jodi.iiL16;  TiiL14;  zL16;  ziLl,3 

zi.  2  ;  xii.  8  . 

XV.  6  (yn  rrj) 

zriii.  18 . 

1  8am. xxiit 24 ;  28aiD.iL 29; 

2  Kings  xiv.  26  ;  xxr.  4  . 
Jeremish  ittjt.  4  ;  UL  7 . 
Esek.  xlriL  8  . 


iv.7 


following : 

The  plain. 
The  champaign. 
The  plain. 
The  plains. 
BeUi-arabah. 
Arabah. 
The  plain. 
Tbs  plain. 
The  plain. 
The  desert 


In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  pas- 
sages, the  LZX  has 
"ApaBeif  or  ^  "A^o- 
0m,  and  in  the  re- 
msinder  M  9»r- 
fuut  or  wp6s  9»r- 
fiAp;  onoe  ko^  Itf- 


In  the  plural,  and  without  the  article,  Araboth,  it  oocnrs  as  follows 

Nnmb.  xxiL  1 ;  xxtL  3,  63  ; 
xxxL  12 ;  xxxiiL  48,  49, 
60 ;  xxxT.  1  ;  xxztl  13.     The  plains  of  Moab. 

I  1  2 
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In  the  former  sense  (a),  it  appears  to  be  used  in 

2  8am.  zriiL  28i riip  69i»  rii^  rtni  Rcx^ 

1  Kings  TiL  4(( 4p  rf  wtpuUte^  rov  *Io^8iyov. 

2  Cliron.  ir.  17 ,,     w^x^      » 

Nehem.  ill  22 4ic  Xcx^ip. 

Nehem.  xiL  28 rj|s  wpix^Apov. 


In  the  latter  and  narrower  sense  (6),  it  occurs  in 

:    J 


Gen.  xiiL  10,  11  (withoat  the  article). 

Qen.  xiiL  12       ...        •  \  tV  ^^X*^*» 

Qen.  xiz.  17,  25,  28   . 

Gen.  xiz.  29 rjis  wtptoUov, 

Dent,  xxxir.  8 t^  w^x^P^  • 


In  the  English  version  it  is  constantly  rendered  **  plain."  [all] 

^    13. 

QELtLOTH,  niV'pa,  'circles:'  from  %  to  roU. 

Of  the  five  times  in  which  this  word  oocors  in  Scripture,  two  are  in 
the  general  sense  of  coast  or  border : 

Josh.  xiii.  2       .     <*  AU  the  borden  of  ihe  Philistinet.**  ip»a 

Joel  iii.  4  .         .      *<  All  the  coasts  of  Paleetine."       .     ToAiAaia  iXXofkmw. 

and  three  specially  relate  to  the  course  of  the  Jordan. 

Josh.  xxiL  10,  11   "The  borders  of  Jordan/*  .     raXoad  roG 'lopS^v 

(Symm.  Upta.) 
Exek.  zlnl.  8.'    .   **  The  east  amntry:'     .  .     «/f  d^r  ToXiAoiar. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  Chap.  YII.  p.  282,  note,  that  this  word  is 
analogous  to  the  Scotch  term  **  links,"  which  has  both  the  meanings  of 
Geliloth,  being  used  of  the  snake-like  windings  of  a  stream,  as  well  as 
with  the  derived  meaning  of  a  coast  or  shore.  Thus  Geliloth  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Cicoar,  which  will  rather  mean  the  circle  of  vegetation 
or  dwellings,  gathered  round  the  bends  and  reaches  of  the  river. 

A  place  named  Geliloth  is  mentioned  in  Josh,  xviii.  17,  which,  as  far 
as  the  imperfect  indications  of  the  text  allow,  seems  to  be  close  to  the 
Arabah,  or  Jordan  valley. 

The  word  rendered  in  the  Old  Testament  Galilee, — ^probably  to  keep 
up  the  correspondeDce  with  the  New  Testament, — is  ^,  Galil,  and 
o^  %  the  *  district  of  the  Gentiles,'  or  heathen ;  possibly  from  the 
namber  of  Canaanites  who  remained  unexpelled  from  the  cities  of  that 
part  of  the  country  (see  Judg.  i.  27 — 33).  It  seems,  from  1  Kings  ix.  11, 
to  have  consisted  of  twenty  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  sacred  city, 
Kedesh  in  Galilee,  or  Eedesh-Naphtali.  [all] 


*  Bwald  (2nd  edit)  toI.  Ul  237,  has  *  '*  These  waters  isnie  ont  towmrd  the 

an  iiigemons   ingsestaan   of  a  diffuroit      eastern  *  circles  *  [of  the  Jordan^  and  fo 
meaninc.  See  Chapter  VIII.,  p.  827  nott,       down  into  the  *  Arabah,'  and  go  into  the 

'Dead'Sea.** 
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§     14. 

CAR'MEL,  ^Ql?,  '  a  park:'*  from  on^,  to  be  noble  (whether  of  man  or 
vegetable);  whence  Cerem,  a  yine*,  and  Carmel,  a  *' fruitful  field"  or 
well  wooded  oountry.  Its  meaning,  as  di&tinguished  from  a  '  wilderness ' 
(Midbar,  §  9),  and  a  *  forest  *  (Jaar,  §  73),  is  fixed  by 

IsaL  xxix.  17;  xxxiL  16,  16        ...        .     "fruitful  field." 
Jer.  iL6,  7 **  plentiful  country.*' 

With  the  same  general  signification  it  is  also  used  in 

2  Kings  xix.  28  ;  laaL  xxxrii.  24        .         .        .  "Camel." 

Isai.  X.  8 "fruitful  field." 

xvi.  10 "  plentiful  field. 

Jer.  ir.  26 "fruitful  place. 

xlviii  33 "plentiful  field. 


»» 


•  

By  the  LXX  the  word  is  rendered  ol  9pvfiola  iifiwK^y,  waXiBui,  but  is 

oftenest  given  as  Kip/AijXor. 

As  a   proper  name  (almost   invariably  with  the    definite   artiele, 

ha-Carmel)  the  word  belongs  to  two  places. 

1.  The  well-known  mountain  of  the  name,  the  present  aspect  of 
which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  meaning  of  "  Carmel,"  as  a  mixture  of 
cultivated  ground  and  woodland.    It  occurs  as  follows : — 

Josh.  xiL  22  ;  xix.  26.  1  Kings  xviii  19,  20,  42.  2  Kings  ii.  25 ;  ir.  25. 
IsaL  xxxiiL  9  ;  xxxr.  2.  Jer.  xItL  18  ;  L  19.  Cant.  liL  5.  Amos  L  2  ; 
ix.  8.    Hicah  Tii.  14.     Nahum  L  4.     Judith  L  8. 

2.  The  Carmel  in  the  ''  wilderness  of  Paran ; " — or,  as  the  LXX  read 
it,  'ofMaon,' — in  the  south  of  Judah,  where  the  possessions  of  Nabal 
were,  and  the  name  of  which  continued  to  designate  David's  favourite 
wife,  "Abigail  the  Carmelitess,"  the  <<wife  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite." 
Inferior  as  the  vegetation  of  the  southern  Carmel  is  to  that  of  its 
northern  namesake,  it  must  yet  have  been  a  '  park  *  to  those  who  "  went 
up "  to  it  (1  Sam.  xxv.  5)  from  the  desert  at  its  feet.  (See  Chap.  I. 
pp.  99,  100.) 

See  Josh.  xr.  55.     1  Sam.  xv.  12  ;  xxr.  2,  5,  7,  40,  and  (probably)  2  Cbnia. 
xxtL  10.  [aU] 

^    15. 

8ADEH,  n^,  'field:'  probably  from  rnto,  to  smooth;  or  level  with  a 
harrow ;  as  arrum,  from  arare.  Hence,  although  like  the  English  word 
field  it  has  several  applications  ("the  beasts  of  iJbe  field ; "  "  in  the  open 
fields ; "  *<  wild,"  literally,  <  of  the  field,')  it  is  most  commonly  used  for 
cultivated  land,  as  distinguished  from  town,  desert,  or  garden.    This  ia 

'  Gesenius,     (/etota),     Gartenwald ;      of  the  Tineyards,**  Judges  xL   83,   and 
'*^umgsrt«i.  Beth-haoCertfim  "  the  house  of  the  viae," 

Oomp.  Abel-ceroMtM,  "the  meadow      Jer.  tl  1. 
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olear  from  the  following  passages  amongst  many :  Gen.  xli.  48,  xlyii. 
20,  24 ;  Ley.  xix.  9.  19 ;  Numb.  xvi.  14,  xx.  17 ;  Ruth  ii.  2,  3  &o. ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  and  1  Chron.  xi.  13  (in  both  '*  ground  ") ;  Job  xxiy. 
6;  Jerem.  xxvi.  18;  Micah  iii.  12 ;  Proy.  xxiy.  30.  A  further  example 
of  this  use  of  the  word  is  seen  in  Qen,  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiy.  5,  7,  28,  xxxyii. 
7 — 15,  where  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  pieoe  of  oultiyated  land 
lying  "before  the  city"  of  Sheohem,  the  acquisition  of  which  marked 
the  transition  of  Jacob  from  the  Bedouin  shepherd  into  the  agricultural 
settler  (Chap.  Y.  p.  234).  And  it  is  thus  used  in  2  Kings,  yiii. 
3,  5  (*<  land  "),  for  the  property  of  the  Sbunamite,  which  it  is  eyident 
from  iy.  18,  was  farm-land. 

The  expression  a»to  rnton,  or 'o  n^,  **  the  field,  or  fields,  of  Moab,"  is 
used  in  Gen.  xxxyi.  35,  and  1  Chron.  i.  46;  Numb.  xxi.  20;  Ruth  i.  1, 
2,  6,  22,  ii.  6,  iy.  3 ;  1  Chron.  yiii.  8 ;  probably  for  the  pasture  and 
corn-fields  on  the  uplands  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  distinguished  from 
Araboth,  *'  the  plains  of  Moab,"  or  deserts,  meaning  the  dry  sunken 
region  in  the  yalley  of  the  riyer  (Chap.  YII.,  p.  296).     See  also 

**  Country  of  the  Amalekites,*'  Gen.  xir.  7. 

"  Country  of  Kdom,"  Gen.  xxxii.  3,  '*JUld  of  Edom,"  Judges  v.  4. 

**Fidd  of  Zophim,"  Numbers  xxiu.  14. 

**  Country  of  the  Philistines,**  1  Sam.  xzrii.  5,  7,  11.  (The  use  of  tbe  word 
for  the  rich  arable  land  of  the  Philistine  plain  is  consistent  with  the  cultiva- 
tion evinced  by  the  **  com,  and  vineyards,  and  olives  **  of  Judges  xv.  5.) 

**  Country  of  Syria,"  Hosea  xii  12.     (Compare  Gen.  xxxi.  4,  •*  field.**) 

*'Fidd  of  Zoan,**  Psahn  IxxviU.  12,  43. 

'*  Country  of  the  inheritance  of  Israel,'*  Judges  xx.  6. 

If  the  aboye  explanation  of  the  word  be  the  correct  one,  the  **  yale 
of  Siddim,"  (OT^  Po?),  Gen.  xiy.  3,  8,  is  the  « yalley  of  the  cuUi- 
rated  fields '  in  tiie  oasis  of  the  fiye  cities.  (Gesenius,  howeyer,  suggests 
a  different  meaning ;  Theeaurue^  p.  1321).  The  LXX  render  it  h  1>op^ 
ii  iXvK^.  Aquila,  ^  tcotkiLs  rmv  w^patMtmif,  Theod.  and  Symm.,  rmv  UXouv, 
Jerome,  Vallie  Silvestris, 

In  Ruth  iy.  3,  the  word  occurs  twice,  each  time  differently  rendered 
**  Naomi  that  is  come  out  of  the  country  of  Moab,  lelleth  a  parcel  of  land, 
which  was,"  &c. 

By  the  LXX  Sadeh  is  oftenest  rendered  ityp6s  ;  but  also  vcSW  and  yii, 
as  well  as  ynipyunf,  ^(w/t^s,  x^^h  i^^nf^  &c.  [all] 

^    16. 

SH'DEMOTH,  nfeltt?,  'fields:'  from  di<,  to  enclose.  "The  fields  of 
Gomorrah,"  Dent,  xxxii.  32  :  of  Kidron,  2  Kings,  xxiii.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxi. 
40 ;  of  Heshbon,  Isa.  xyi.  8 ;  see  also  Hab.  iii.  17.  From  the  mention 
of  the  yine  and  oliyes  in  the  first  and  two  last  of  these  passages.  She- 
demoth  would  seem  to  be  used  for  highly  oultiyated  ground.  LXX 
T^  vffSto,  and  literally  caj^iM$,  '  [all] 


^» 


§   17. 
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^     20. 

.Y  CHELKAH,  njT?!!,  a  '  plot  of  ground;'  strictly,  a  smooth  piece  (comp. 
^^        Gen.  xxvii.  16,  *'  smooth  ") :  from  p^,  to  be  smooth.    It  is  used  with 
Sadeh,  (§  15)  in 


.  X 


Qen.  zzxii.  19 
Josh.  xxiv.  S2 
Ruth  u.  3    . 
iv.  8     . 
2Sam.xxiii  11,  12  > 
2  Kings  ix.  25 
1  Chron.  xi  18 


*» 


»» 


t» 


and  without  it  in : 


2  Sam.  xir.  80,  81 
2  Kings  iiL  19,  25 
iz.21 
26 
1  Chr.  zi.  14  . 


*^ pared  of  a  field. 

**  parcel  of  ground. 

**pan  of  the  field." 

*  Spared  of  land." 

(a)  ''piece  of  ground,"  (6)  ''ffnmndr 

**  portion  of  the  field.* 

''parcel  of  ground.** 


field. 

piece  of  land. 

portion. 

aplat. 

parcel. 


The  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  poetical  books,  as  is  also  the 
kindred,  Chelek,  mostly  rendered  *'  portion,"  LXX,  fiepis. 

As  a  proper  name,  Chelkah  is  found  in  CheJkath  haUiturtm,  2  Sam. 
iL  16.  "  The  mount  Cbalak,"  (margin,  "  the  smooth  mountain/')  occurs 
Josh.  xi.  17  ;  zii.  7. 


\    21. 

NAPHATH,  n^j,  a  word  used  only  in  connexion  with  Dor,  the  ancient 
Phosnician  city  on  the  maritime  plain  south  of  Carmel.  (See  Chap. 
VI.,  p.  258).  It  is  translated  by  Symmachus  h  «^«Aia  ^A^  '  the  sea 
coast  of  Dor ' — a  signification  which  seems  more  correct  than  Gesenius' 
explanation  of  it  (2%««atinM,  p.  866)  as  '  promontory '  or  *  high  tract,' 
since  Dor  (the  modem  Tantura)  is  distinctly  apart  from  Carmel  and  the 
hiUy  country  on  its  southern  flanks.  The  word  only  occurs  three 
timet:  in 


Jonhiia  xL  2 

xii.  28 

1  Kings  It.  11 


"horder 9 cX\>or^\  fw^oKitp,  Alex,  raft^imp, 
"  coast  o( Dor**  .  f^ruikiip,  Alex,  ran^Mmp. 
"  rcffum  ot  Dor**   .     Fff^aBA^.' 


In  Joshua  zviL  11,— with  a  different  pointing,  m,  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  whole  district  of  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  both  on 


*  There  b  here  a  slight  confiuion  in 
the  Anth.  Vernon.  **The  Philistines 
were  fsthered  togeiher  in  a  troop,  where 
was  a  piece  (chelkah)  of  gronod  (sadeh) 
foU  of  lentiles hut  he  stood 


in  the  midst  of  the  ground  (chelkah)  and 
defended  it.** 

s  All  plainly  mere  corruptions  of  a 
litfCral  rendering  of  the  original. 


4M  AfmCMX. 


ita  ancth  aid  wauth  akies— *^tbe  rahahitmitB  of  En-Dor*  aai 
and  the  fnhahrtanti  of  TrntBaA  nd  her  twBs,  and  the  wifc^hJ*— «»  j^ 
and  her  towm — Azae  fwfrwjy"  or,  more  itzietiyy  * 


Fran  thia«  29^aphath  voold  appear  to  be  a  Ueal  woed  ■nJ^ni 
plams  at  the  foot  o£  Camel,  Kadi  m  Cteear  ($  12)  and  Gelilotih  ;§  IX 
were  to  the  Jordaa  Tall^ ;  aid  poanblj  Cinneiodi  to  ths 
the  ahorea  o£  the  Me  of  Gaiike  (see  pw  369). 


4    22. 

CHEBEL,  bsn,  land  taamtid  out,  or  aUoited,  Ij  a  rope,  ^art-.a  txaet  or 
^diatricC'  TTiii  iliitiiit  iif  tiji^iifi  in  TTinhan,  ii  eaffnnalj  diillTH^iiiihwl 
bj  the  oae  of  this  word,  xeodaed  in  ^  A.  T.  **  regioa  "  and  "  eooBtry.** 
See  Deat.  iii  4,  13,  14,  and  1  Kings  ir.  13,  Cheb^  ia  naed  in 
topoi^raphical  weaae  in  Josh.  xriL  5,  14 ;  xiz.  9,  (tnall  rendered 
tion'^);   and  Joeh. xii.  29 ;  Zeph. iL  5, 6,  7,  (an  " eoaot ").     Th«  U 


aeem  to  haTe  rendered  it  indiJ!^eatI j  n^xf*  i  «y^x«¥"*>  *Bd,  y<^i-i'»y 
its  original  meaning,  rxoiMriM.     Sjnim.  w^iiKtrrpm.     J< 


II.    MOUXTAINS  AXD  KISI^G  GBOUND. 

\   23. 

BAR,  nn,  and  HOR,  *in  or  nin  (compare  tke  Greek  V  and  the  Sin 


gofra)^  a  *  Bjonntain/  as  distingniahed  from  Gibeah,  a  low 
or  hill. 

Har  is  employed  both  for  single  mountains — as  Sinai,  Gertsim,  ZioB, 
or  Oliyet — and  for  ranges,  aa  Lebanon.  It  k  also  applied  to  a  sMKintnin* 
OQs  eonntry  or  district,  aa  in  Josh.  xL  16,  wbcre  "  tbe  Tnoontain  of 
Israel "  is  the  highland  of  Palestine,  as  opposed  to  the  "  raUej  and  the 
jdain :  ^  and  in  Josh.  xL  21,  xx.  7,  where  '*  the  moontaina  of  Jodnk" 
(ineorreetlj  rendered  plnral)  it  the  same  as  "  the  hiU  ooontrj'*  (T*)  in 
xxL  11.  Sindlarlj,  Moont  Ephraim  (Har  Ephraim)  la  the  monntaiBova 
district  occnpied  hj  that  tribe,  whieh  it  OTident  from  the  laet  that  the 
Mount  Gaash  (Josh.  xxir.  30),  Monnt  Zemaraim  (2  Chron.  xiiL  4),  tiie 
hill  of  Phinehas  (Josh.  xxir.  33),  and  the  towns  of  Shechem,  Shamir 
(Judges  X.  1),  Timnath-Seraeh  (Josh.  xix.  50),  beaides  other  eitieo, 
(2  Chron.  xr.  8),  were  all  situated  upon  it. 

Compare  also,  **  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,**  which  apparentlj  ia 
the  elerated  eountry  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  (Dent.  L  7, 19,  20) 
—and  '*  Mount  Naphtali,"  (Josh.  xx.  7). 

The  name  of  Mount  Hor  ("m  -tr,  ».  e,  tk§  mountain  nr*  l(«xV)  is 
borne  (1)  by  that  close  to  Petra,  on  which  Aaron  died  (LXX  O^rk^m  ) ; 


'  By  eompsrisoD  with  the  pandkl  list  the  shore  pasmge  is  probiblyiBiarpolated. 
of  the  eiUes  of  Maosaseh  in  Judges  L  27,  it  The  LXX  in  Josh.  zriL  11,  have  rw^ 
wonld^ypcarthstthe  **£n**in^-Dor  m      it«rour»9rref  Adf. 
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and  (2)  by  a  member  of  the  Lebanon  range,  named  in  Num.  xxxiy.  7, 8» 
as  one  of  the  marks  of  the  northern  boondary  of  Palestine  (LXX 
T^  Bpos  fh  ipoSf  Vulg.  ad  montem  altisstmum),  which  is  explained  in  the 
Talmud  (Gittin  viii.)  to  be  the  mountain  Amana,  Cant.  iy.  8.  (See 
Fuerst's  Hand  W.  Buch,  p.  336.) 

The  various  mountains  or  districts  to  which  the  word  Ear  is  applied 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  as  follows : — 

Abarim;  Amana  (Cant.  iy.  8) ;  Ararat ;  Baalah ;  Baal-Hermon  (Judg. 
iii.  3 ;  compare  Josh.  xiii.  5) ;  Bethel ;  Bether  (CantiL  17) ;  Carmel; 
£bal ;  Emek  (Josh.  xiii.  19,  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  translated  **  the  mount 
of  the  valley  "  after  the  Vulgate  monte  convallU ;  but  probably  Emek' 
(valley)  was  its  name ;  LXX  4p  r^  5f>«i  'EmU>,  Zunz,  aufdem  Thalberg) ; 
Ephron ;  (Josh.  xv.  9) ;  Qaash ;  Gerizim ;  Gilboa ;  Gilead  ;  Halak  (the 
smooth  mountain,  Josh.  xi.  17) ;  Heres  (Judg.  i.  35) ;  Hermon  ;  Hor  (2) ; 
Horeb ;  Jearim  (Josh.  xv.  10) ;  Olivet,  or  of  Olives  (Zech.  xiv.  4 ;  in  2 
Sam.  XV.  30,  the  expression  is,  David  went  up  '*  by  the  ascent  (maaleh) 
of  *  the  OUves,' "  not  **  of  Mount  OU  vet") ;  Mizar  >  (Ps  xiii.  6) ;  Moriah ; 
Nebo;  Paran  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2);  Perazim  (IsaL  xxviii.  21);  Samaria 
(1  Kings  xvi.  24,  <*the  hill  Samaria,"  accurately  'the  mountain 
Shomeron');  Seir;  Sephar  (xp  Gen.  x.  30) ;  Sinai;  Sion,  Sirion,  or 
Shenir  (all  names  for  Hermon,  Deut.  iii.  9 ;  iv.  48 ) ;  Shapher  (x*^ 
Numb,  xxxiii.  23) ;  Tabor ;  Zalmon  (Judg.  ix.  48)  ;  Zemaraim  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  4) ;  Zion. 

There  are  also,  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites ;  of  the  Amalekites 
(Judg.  xii.  15) ;  of  Ephraim ;  of  Esau ;  of  Israel ;  of  Judah ;  of  Naphtali; 
and  of  Bashan  (Ps.  Ixviii.  15). 

Har  is  rendered  in  the  English  version  by  *'  mountain,"  '*  mount," 
and  *'  hill ;  "  in  the  LXX,  with  a  few  exceptions,  V^t  and  hp^u^ 


Mention  has  been  made  of  the  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the 
Scriptures  of  personification  of  the  great  features  of  the  country. 

The  following  are,  it  is  believed,  all  the  words  used  with  this  object 
in  relation  to  mountains  or  hills : — 

(a)  UiAD,  VW\  RosL,  Gen.  riii.  5  ;  Exod.  xiz.  20  ;  Deal  zxzit.  1  ;  1  Kings 
xYiii  42  ;  (A.V.  «'  top  ").     Of  a  hiU  (gibeah),  Exod.  xrii  9,  10. 

Q>)  Bass,  n>S^  As'noth.  AxnothTabor,  Josh.  xix.  34  ;  possibly  in  alia- 
sion  to  tome  projeeUon  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

(c)  8B0CLD1S,  y)P^  Gsteph.  Dent  xxxiii  12  ;  Josh.  xt.  8,  and  xriii.  16. 
("lide") ;  all  referrinf  to  the  hilla  on  which  Jenisal«m  is  placed. 
Jodi.  XT.  10,  **ihen(2e  of  Mount  Jearim.** 


1  Compare  the  same  oollooation  in  the  the  Prayer-Book  Tersion  **  the  Httle  kUl 

ssme  of  the  well-knovn  mountain  Lang*  of  Hemon  *'    is  erroneous  :    Mitar    is 

ioU  Pike$,  in  Cumberland.  <  small/  perhaps  by  comparison  with  the 

'  Compare  the  same  reading  by  the  main  Peak  of  Hermon,   though  a  large 

LXX  in  Jer.  xlriL  5 ;  xlix.  4.     Bee  |  1.  mountain  in  iteell 

'  The  use  of  the  word  Har  ihovs  thai 


f^/ 


/ 


'■f,         ^m      r 


'//  ^'*   **,5r,  T/*'**.     ^>n47 

f^  2  ir^M    >i  M,  «•  vw«  mam  i/  »  ul 


» f 


fff  itiltn  Oh  lU*>  <Mi*i  //f  i'/fUn  r/pp'/niu  imtlu>, 

If^iM*  \hii\ni\^  WM  M^«tit,  x<«if.  1';  Apeak  of  tfce 

«^f/|  ^4^«.ri  uii\S\iuSM\  ln/i/j    .'*  th«;^/J of  Zopfaxaiy''  (< 
\h  iU^  Wm*^  of  KuM  \f\nH  iU\»  dintHci  on  tfa«  ttt  of  tbe  Jovdia 
ifiA  ifttm*  hf  '^y4f  (i)utrm,  »,  ft,  'k$if«ipih     It  is  po«ible  tint  tke 
rr<A)i'  )mir<4  Uif/i  ^<*iMfr)/f  in  thU  nrfpon,  aod  benee  the  aanie  of  **  Fi 
1im)i/'  im/W  f'/U(i/l  mi  lli<i  u)0$l0rn  Mtt  of  ih«  Dead  Sem. 

lU  I'iflK^h  o/»/Mir«  M  fitUttwn'.  Numb.  xxL  20;  zxiiL  14;  De«t  nL 
'i7)  ««)ilv.  I,  Uy  thft  f.XX  it  U  rendered  6 h^A^^^hm,  'tbeqwnM.* 
tri  ttitMfy  m^  Imt  Ui«  ImI  '.  In  tbmt  f^>^  The  Sam.  Ven.  kms  uifetalj 
wrf/j,  0p0tfuiUt  A  Wtttoh -tower. 

>'«/r  A«»MloUi-i'liigAh,  the  '<  rooU  "  or  *<  ipringi "  of  Piigah,  tee  f  46. 


*  Aumirfttetx,  «Ui«  Moani  Ifebo,  head  '  Bee  Utter,  SrrieB,  a  1191 
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§    25. 

GIB' AH,  n^!33,  a  *  hill,'  (as  distinguished  from  Ear,  a  mountain) :  from 
39|,  33,  a  hump,  or  curve ;  (compare  the  Latin  gihhus,  and  (German 
gipfel,)  The  d'stinction  is  not  always  so  strictly  ohserved,  but  that  of 
two  eminences,  not  far  from  each  other,  the  lower  may  not  be  called  "  har  " 
and  the  higher  '*  gibeah  "  :  e.  g.  Gibeon  (£1  Jib),  and  Gibeah  (Jeba)  are 
both  higher  than  the  Har  or  Mount  of  Olives.  But  the  word  <'  gibeah  " 
is  never  applied  to  a  high  or  extended  mountain  like  Lebanon  or  Sinai, 
while  from  its  root  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  humped  or  rounded 
hills  of  Palestine.  On  the  distinction  between  these  two  words  de- 
pends an  important  argument  in  deciding  the  claims  of  Mount  Serbal 
and  Gebel  Mousa  to  be  the  Sinai  of  the  Exodus :  see  Chap.  I.  p.  39. 

In  modem  Arabic,  the  similar  word  Gebel  is  applied  to  all  eminences  ; 
as,  for  example,  to  the  rock  of  Tarik, — Gebel-tarik,  or  Gibraltar. 

There  were  several  places  of  this  name  in  Palestine. 

1.  "  Gibeah  of  Betgamin,**  Jndg.  ziz.  14  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  15  ;  or — ^from  Saul's 

reaidenoe  there — **of  Saul,**  1  Sam.  xi  4;  zr.  34;  2  Sam.  xxi.  6; 
IsaL  X.  29.  Apparently  the  first  mention  of  it  is  in  the  list  of  the  dties  of 
Benjamin  in  Jodi.  xriiL  28,  where  it  is  called  Gibeath  ;  and  it  ocean 
limply  as  Gibeah  in  Judg.  xix.  12  ;  1  Sam.  x.  26,  and  many  other  places. 
Note. — Gibeah,  in  2  Sam.  vi.  8,  4,  has  the  article,  and  should  be  rendered, 
as  indeed  it  is  in  1  Sam.  viL  1,  '  the  Hill,*  that  is,  a  hill  close  to  Eiijath- 
jearim. 

2.  GKbeah,  a  city  in  the  monntains  of  Judah,  Josh.  xr.  57,  only. 

3.  Geba,  or  Gaba ;  a  city  of  Benjamin,  Josh,  xriii.  24  ;  1  Sam.  xiiL  8 ;  2  Kings 

xxiii.  8.  A  distinct  place  from  Gibeah  (1),  thoogh  evidently  (IsaL  x.  29) 
in  cloee  proximity  to  it.  That  these  two  forms  of  the  same  word  were  inter- 
changeable is  apparent  from  the  fiu}t  that  in  Jndg.  xx.  10,  and  in  1  Sam. 
xiii  16,  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  it,  in  the  Hebrew,  **Geba  of  B."  There  is 
some  additional  confusion  in  the  A.  V.  *  Geba'  being  rendered  '*  Gibeah** 
in  both  the  above  instances,  as  well  as  in  Jndg.  xx.  33,  and  1  Sam.  xiv.  5. 

4.  (Hbeon,  the  important  city  in  Bei^amin.     Josh.  ix.  8 ;  1  Kings  iii.  4,  5,  kc 

kc.  From  1  Chron.  xiv.  16  (compared  with  2  Sam.  v.  25,  and  2  Kings 
xxiii.  8),  Gibeon  wonld  seem  to  be  used  interchangeably  with  Geba  for  the 
northern  boondary  of  the  kingdom  of  Jodah. 

Mention  is  also  made  of 

**  Gibeah  haaraloth,*'  *  the  hUl  of  the  fonakins,* 

fiovphs  TMT  ^Kpofiuffrmif      .         •         .         .  Josh.  v.  8. 

**The  hUl  of  Phinehas  in  Moont  Bphraim:** 

yafiai^  pa^4t Josh.  xxiv.  33. 

''  Hill  of  Moreh  :  *'  Iwh  ynfiaaBofimpml  .  Jad.  riL  1. 

<*HU1  of  Hachilah**  (darkncH)  :   r^  fiov^rov 

•Ex«Ao lSam.xxiiL19;xxvi.  1. 

<*Hillof  Ammah:*'l»rTov3oimw'A^i^        .  2  Sam.  ii  24. 

*'HillGareb:**li»t^o«;r«rraH^       .  .  Jer.  xxxi  89. 

In  Isai.  xxxi.  4,  and  Exek.  zxxiv.  26,  **  gibeah''  is  used  for  the  hill 
of  Zion.  In  the  LXX  it  is  almost  constantly  rendered  fi0w6t,  and  the 
Auth.  Version  without  an  exception,  **  hill." 


OPH/.I^  ^^5^'    *  sweflin^  ammiiuL  *   from  *^  to  smSL ; 

piurai  'ipA^'iw  is  iiaed  fiir  ^  tamoarsy*  in  DesL  xxvilL  2T  ;    I 
A^,.    '40iiip«ire  Uie  Latin  f— lafcit  fiEoiiL  tasMo).     Izl  2  KIbc^  ^.  .21:. 
ftpn'ied  ti)  'he  remiii*mee*)f  Eliaiuk  nesr  Jerieho^  and  tnunisfeeti  '* 
LaX,  -r*  ywrr«j»4r,  V  ilij,  resperL     Wiaewbo^  with  the  doobt^ni 
r.i\!w  ^f  I-iai.  xxxii,  14,  aod  3f.cah.  iv.  % — and  in  evBrv  «au» 
<ii»nni*«»  trticie  aa-<'j^h*4,  £*«  nunmd — it  is  applied  to  an.  ^ani. 


t'ne  »nrh-*ajit    .'onip.  Zfeh.  iiL  26,,  of  the  Templft,  on.  the  oi»i 
S*>i'  nuMi*  Pi*ac<*,    «e  2  Chroa.  xxviL  3;  Tiiiii.  14;  Xih. 
xi.  :21,.     Hen«e,  ia  hter  timea,  the  wofd  appaaxs  to  hsw 
the  mesairi^  o/  *  fort,'  ae  in  'xiJAmi.  [zsixs)^  **  bnlwoEk  of  tii» 
the  une  aoplied  te  dt.  Jaaas  the  Joat  Irp^  Ifay'tpya  ^Eoa^  O.  5. 

^  27. 

SH*!!,  T^,  * » !)•»  pl*«  «*  »  t"^'^  fi™«  ^f  to  serape,  <» 
word  oeenra  ia  5aaL  xriri.  3,  ^  te aK hi^plaee ^  LXX, 
and  ako  in  the  followia^  paaa^^: — latoL  ziL  IS  ;  xfix.  9;  Jer.  oL 
21  ;  rr,  1 1 ;  Tii.  29 ;  zii.  12 ;  zir.  6 ;  im  each  of  whieh  it  is  himjiii 

"  high  plaee."  ImST 

S  28. 

TZTR,  •TW,  ©f  Chald.  TUK,  nflS,  *a  toA:'  fron  "w,  to  btsd 
(tee  the  word  employed,  aad  ao  traaalatad,  ib  Ti— *  »i^  ^i 
2$,)    ThiM  the  leadiair  idea  of  the  word  ia  atr 
k  ao  aaed  in  manj  well  koowa  pmwa|,i  ■  aa  mmt  of  the  titles 
F«alm  xzzi.  2,  Lzii.  0,  fte.     It  ia  accufdin^y  appfied  te 
tire  of  their  hei^t,  bei^^  being  only  ia  ooe  or  two  eaaea  (as  5i 
xxiit.  9,  PsalaalxL2)aaooeuitcdwiththewonL    Thaa,  Tyre,  or  Tj 
that  bein^  the  naae  whieh  it  atill  retaxB»--ia  boilt  aot  oa  a  dif;  bvt  m 
a  brottd  ne(  of  rock  (aee  Chap.  TI.  p.  207). 

The  partiealar  <  rodu '  aaaaed  ia  the  BiUe,  an  "  the  loek  ia  KrK^ 
Exod.  xrii.  6 ;  and  "the  rock  Oreb,''  the  aeeae  of  the  death  of  the 
If  idianitiflb  ehief  of  the  aaaie  naoie.  Jod.  TiL  25 ;  laaL  z.  36w 

The  word  ia  alao  lomA  in  Helkath-hat*iz«riB,  *  ^  plot,  or 
pieee,  of  the  atfong/  2  Sam.  iL  16;  mad  Beth-tzar,  Joah.  zr.  ». 

Tzar  ia  most  eofoaioiily  rendered  by  the  LXX  v^tjfs  «nd 
h^—iii  the  Paalma  and  poetical  Booka,  where  Ood  ia  edkd  a  Reek,  tbe 
metaphor  ia,  aeoording  to  the  aanal  eaatom  of  the  LXX  anppreaaed,  aad 
the  word  rendered  e«^,  bat  alao  P*w^h  ^hr^^f  f^*^  Timis,  Ste. 

Ia  eonneetioa  with  Tzar  ia  fonad, 

(a)  NIK'RAE,  TVy}:!,  <  a  hole:'  from  T),  to  dig  or  bore,  whialioaly 
oocara  twice,  £xod«  zzziiL  22  ;  laaL  ii.  21 ;  in  the  latter  in  eootnit  to 
ft«iph  and  H(,Ul  (S  29)^**  to  go  int)  the  '  holea '  of  the  '  rocka,'  and  into  the 
'clefU'ofthe'oUffa.*" 
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§    29. 

SELA,  ^!?^«  *  ^  ^^' '  ^^  ^^)  ^  ^^  lifted  up :  henoe  here  the  leading 
idea  is  that  of  height,  and  the  allusions  are  continually  to  **  the  top  of 
the  olifT,"  as,  for  instance,  Judg,  xy.  8 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  7 ;  Isai.  ii.  21,  &o. 
The  *  cliffs  *  named  in  the  Bible  are : — 

Etam Judges  xr.  8,  11  .  ^  Wrpa  'Hrafi. 

Rlmmon     .....  Judges  xx.  45  •  ^  w4rpa  rod  'P. 
Sela-ha-machlekoth,  *  The  cliff  of 

,  the  escapes*  ....  1  Sam.  xxiiL  28  .  wirpa  ^  fitptaOMeu 

Sela  is  especially  used  for  the  cliff  at  Kadesh,  from  which  Moses 
brought  water,  as  Tzur  is  for  that  struck  in  Exod.  zTii.  a  distinction 
which  may  be  of  importance  in  determining  the  scenes  of  these  two 
eyents :  Numb.  xx.  8,  10,  11 ;  Neh.  ix.  15;  Psalm  Ixxviii.  16.  (chap.  I. 
p.  94.) 

With  the  article,  ha-Sela,  the  cliff,  it  is  the  capital  of  the  Edomites, 
afterwards  called  by  the  equivalent  name  Petra, 


See  2  Kings  xiv.  7    . 
2  Chron.  xxr.  12 
Also  probably  Judges  i.  SO 


if  wirp, 

rh  ixpop  rov  Kpmuu^ov. 

Tiff  wirpaf, 

w^rpa, 

rmp  w4rpo0V. 


Like  Tzur,  and  apparently  without  any  distinction,  Sela  is  used  in 
the  poetical  books  as  an  epithet  of  Jehoyah ;  see  Ps.  xyiii.  2,  xlii.  9. 
In  poetry  it  is  the  parallel  word  to  Tzur ;  Ps.  Ixyiii.  15,  16,  xxxi.  2,  3 ; 

IsaL  ii.  21.    The  word  is  in  the  LXX,  almost  always  rendered  wirpa. 
The  only  exception  worth  notice  is  icpvyu^St  in  2  Chron.  xxy.  12. 

In  exdufiiye  connexion  with  Sela  seyeral  other  words  are  found. 
These  are: — 

(a.)  CHAGAYIM,  D^^fl,  'depths'  or  'chasms:'  from  nan,  to  penetrate 
deeply.  This  word  only  occurs  three  times,  in  the  poetical  books ;  yiz. 
Cant.  ii.  14,  Jer.  xlix.  16,  and  Obad.  3.  It  is  always  used  with  sela, 
'  cliff;'  and  the  two  last  passages  referring  to  the  oUfb  of  Petra  fix  its 
meaning  with  accuracy. 

(6.)  8*IPH,  n^yp,  *  deft:'  from  tpo,  to  split  It  occurs  in  Judg.  xy.  8, 11 ; 
Isai.  ii.  21 ;  lyii.  5. 

(e )  TZ*CHIACH,  Tfl^,  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  thence  the 
dried-up  surface  at  the  top  of  a  cliff.  It  occurs,  Neh.  iy.  13  ("higher 
places"),  Ezek.  xxiy.  7,  8;  xxyi. 4, 14. 

(rf.)  N*KIK,  jT|?3,  a  *  cranny.'    It  occurs,  Isai  yii.  19  ;  Jer.  xiii.  4,  xyi.  16. 
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« 


{$.)  HHEN,  ]1^,  a  <crag,'  literaUj  a  tootii :  Job.  xxxix.  38, 
the  *  oliff/ ''    It  oocurt  also  in  1  Sam.  xir.  4«  5,  wbiek  is 
**  a  orag  of  the  oUff  was  on  one  side,  and  a  etng  of  the  eliff  ok 
side  .  •  «  .  the  one  crag  was  sitnate  northward  .  *  •  and  tfe 
southward/'    The  plaoe  Shen,  named  onlj  in  1  Sam.  liL  12, 
bablj  some  oonspiouons  pointed  rock.    It  is  aeenratelj 
orag ;  *  with  the  definite  article :  LXX,  r^s  waXtdms.^ 

§  30. 

CRPHIMy  0^97*  The  word  only  occurs  twice;  viz.  in  Jobxxx.  G, 
Jer  iv.  29,  **  rocks  ;*'  and  it  is  perhi^  impossible  to  fix  the 
between  it  and  Tzur,  or  Sela ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  being  tiie 
from  which  the  Syriao  name  Cephas  (John  i.  42)  was  deriyed.  Caiplta, 
the  modem  town  under  Carmel,  is  probably  the  same  word ;  and  thus 
corresponds  to  Tzur  or  Tyre. 

^  31. 

MIS'GAD,  ^bf^9  'refuge/  on  a  high  rock :  from  3^,  to  be  high.  Only 
used  in  the  poetical  books  of  Scripture, — as  for  example  2  Sam.  -rTJi,  3 ; 
Psalm  xriii.  2 ;  Isai.  xxt.  12,  of  the  Auth.  Yersion,  the  idea  of  hoght 
being  in  most  cases  preserred  either  in  the  text  or  margin. 

With  the  article,  it  is  used  in  Jer.  xlviiL  1,  apparently  to  denote 
of  the  fortresses  of  Moab. 


^  32. 

MAALEH,  n^?9«  'an  ascent'  or  'rising  ground:' from  nV;^,  to  go  up: 
LXX,  Mfioffa  and  wp6^0€uris.  A  word  applied  to  seyeral  looalitka  of 
Palestine;  yiz.  (1)  "the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,"  or  of  Scorpions,  Norn, 
xxxiy.  4 ;  also  rendered  "  the  going  up  to  Akrabbim,"  Judg.  i.  36;  and 
Maaleh- Acrabbim,  Josh.  xy.  3 ;  on  the  south  border  of  Judah — probably 
the  Pass  of  Safeh:  (See  pp.  97  and  111  noU).  (2)  "the  going  up 
to  (or  of)  Adummim"  (the  ascent  of  the  Red),  a  rising  ground  near  Oilgal 
on  the  border  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Josh.  xy.  7 ;  xyiii.  17,  pro- 
bably the  Pass  of  Jericho  (see  Chap.  XIII.  p.  420) :  (3)  '*  the  going  up 
toGur,"  2  Kings  ix.  27:  (4)  "the  cUff  of  Ziz,"--2  Chron.  xx.  16 
(5)  "  the  mounting  up  of  Luhith,"  in  Moab,  Isai.  xy.  5  ;  Jerem.  xlyiiL  5. 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  steep  pass  from  Oibeon  to  Bethhoron, 
Josh.  X.  10;  and  1  Maccab.  iii.  16:  to  the  road  up  the  Mount  of 
Oliyes,  2  Sam.  xy.  30 :  and  to  the  approach  to  the  city  in  which  Samuel 
anointed  Saul,  1  Sam.  ix.  11, — "the  hiU  to  the  city." 

>  Tlie  LXX  appears  to  bare  read  1(^  old,  in  this  place. 
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The  words  in  Judg.  Tiii.  13,  rendered  ''  before  the  snn  was  up/' — 
after  the  Vulgate  ante  tolis  ortunif — possibly  refer  to  a  rising  ground 
oalled  *  the  asoent  of  the  sun/  or  *  of  Heres '  (see  (}esenius  «.  v,  p.  1030) ; 
De  Wette  '  von  iter  Arikdhe  Here$ ;'  LXX.  rtis  vapori^ws  *Ap4s, 


^  33. 

MORAD,  TliO,  a  *  descent'  or  steep  slope :  from  tt,  to  oome  down  (the 
root  from  whioh  Jordan — *  the  descender ' — probably  derives  his  nameO) 
applied  (1)  to  the  declivity  into  the  Jordan  valley,  down  whioh  the  men 
of  Ai  chased  the  Israelites,  Josh.  vii.  5  (see  p.  200),  &ir^  rov  Kora^povs. 
(2)  The  descending  path  leading  from  Bethhoron  the  upper,  to  B.  the 
nether.  Josh.  x.  10 ;  1  Mac.  iii.  24 ;  Kordficuris,  (3)  A  descent  from 
Horonaim  in  Moab ;  opposed  to  the  ** '  ascent'  of  Luhith,"  Jer.  xlviii.  5, 
Ms :  in  the  parallel  passage  Isai.  v.  5,  the  word  used  is  ^  <<  way." 

In  the  above  three  cases,  the  word  is  rendered  "going  down."  It 
occurs  again  in  Micah  i.  4 — "  steep  place." 

This  is  probably  the  word  represented  by  Kardfituns  in  Luke  zix.  37 — 
"  the  de$cent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives."  [all] 


III.    BIVEBS  AND  STREAMS. 

^   34. 

NAHAE,  *^7^],  a  (perennial)  <  River:'  from  T??i  to  flow ;  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Naohal  (§38),  an  intermittent  stream,  or  torrent. 

I.  This  word  is  used  in  the  following  passages  of  the  poetical  books, 

(1)  for  riTers  generally,  and  for  the  sea  : 

Job.  xiT.  11  ;  zz.  17;  zxii  10  ;  zxvlii.  11     .         .        .        .  *'  flood.'* 

Job  xl.  28 "  riTer." 

Ft.  zzir.  2 ;  zlri.  4  ;  IxxriiL  16  ;   xciii.  8  ;  xcriiL  8  ;  cr.  41 ; 

ciii.  88 "  rirer." 

Cant  Tiii.  7 "floods." 

IiaLxTiiL2,  7  s  zxxilL  21|  zli  18  ;  xliL  16 ;  xUiL  2,  10,  20; 

L2;  Iri.  12 "river." 

(2)  for  "  a  itrtam  of  fire"  in  Dan.  vil  10. 


1  See  Chap.  VU.  p.  282  ;  and  §  37. 

K  a 


4$$  kSnSNX. 

IL  TIm  word  aka  di'ggwrtM 
Mm(ff(AamatLmaA  Egypt,  imih%Mikmimg:  ihm 
rtrwm  htiag  ia  erery  cms  '^rirer." 


e«B.  n.  10,  1^  14  ;   XT.  18  ;  EzotL  rii.  9  ;  vm.  5 ;  2  ^ia^u  ▼.  12  ; 
0  ;  xTiii  11  ;   1  Cbn»,  r,  HH;  Ss»  vm.  15,  21,  31,  M  ;  Lkl 
(Ihiplir,)  ;  xriii  1  ;  xix.  5,  5 ;  Jer.  B.  18  (Bopbr.) ;  xhrL  7.  9  ; 
i.  1,  3  ;   m.  15,  23  ;    x.  15,  20,  22  ;  xrxn.  2,  14  ;  xSL  S  ; 
Ze{>k  in.  10;  Mioili  tL  1, 12,  (Bmpkr.)  ;  Zedu  ix.  10  ilapkr.*. 


The  word  wliidi  tbe  En^^  tmisUton,  IoDowib;  tbe  U 
rendered  MeeopoUmu,  is,  as  mj  be  leen  in  tbe  mugin  of 
Arwmyihanum,  ».  e.  Sjria  of  the  two  rireiBy — ^Tigris  ud 
for  this 


Oen.  zxiT.  10  ;  Desk  zziiL  4  ;  Jad.  ffi.  8 ;  Pi.  be.  tiOe  ;  1  Ghrai. 


The  Jordsa  has  its  own  ^lecial  mane  ({  37),  nd  is 
topofi^pfaicall J  bj  an  J  other :  but  it  appears  to  be  lateaded  m  ti 
following  passages,  whidi,  howerer,  maj  eq[nallj  refer  to  the  Bed  Saa: 

Ps.  ItL  6;  IzziT.  15* ;   Hsb.  in.  8,  ». 

lU.  But  the  special  and  distinctiTe  meaning  of  Kahar, 
with  the  article,  ha-5ahar,  is  The  Eopbrates  (Phrat),  Tk€  fiircr  o£  tks 
East;  whether  (1)  with  the  additum  of  the  name— *' the  rirerE.**—*^  the 
rirer,  the  rircr  E."— "the  great  riror,  the  rirer  E."— or,  (2)  sonpij 
"  The  RiTer.** 

(1)  Oee.  u.  14  ;  XT.  18  ;  Dent  i.  7  ;  xL  24 ;  Josh.  L  4  ;  2  Sam.  tib.  3  ; 
2  Kings  xxiiL  29  ;  xxir.  7 ;  1  Cfaroa.  r.  9  ;  xriiL  3 ;  Jer.  xM.  2» «»  10. 

(2)  Oen.  xxxi.  21 ;  xxxtL  37 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  31  ;  If nmK  xxiL  5  ;  xxxr.  6^ ; 
Josh.  xxir.  2,  8,  14, 16  ;  2  Ssnu  x.  18  ;  1  Kmgi  ir.  21,  24 ;  xir.  15 ; 
1  ChroQ.  L  48 ;  xix«  16 ;  2  Cliion.  ix.  26  ;  Nek.  n.  7,  9  ;  m.  7 ;  Pft. 
IxxlL  8 ;  Ixxx.  11  ;  lai.  rilL  7 ;  xL  15 ;  xxriL  12 ;  xhiiL  18  ;  lix.  19. 


The  words  so  often  occurring  in  Ezra,  "  bejond  the  ricm',^^  and  *<oft 
this  side  the  riter^^^  though  without  the  Article,  refer  to  the  Enphrmtes. 

Exoepting  the  passages  in  Joshua,  and  tiioae  in  IsaL  Hjl.  19*,  and 
Ezek.  xxzL  15,  the  translation  in  the  aboye  passages  is  unifavalj 
"  rirer." 

lY.  Kahar  is  used  in  the  plural,  i^rparentlj  to  denote  the  canals  or 
branchea  of  the  Euphrates,  in 


Pt.  Ixxxix.  25  ;  cxxxru.  1 ;  Issi.  xlir.  27  ;  xlTiL  2 ;  Bnk.  xxxL  4, 15; 

Kah.  L  4  ;  a  6.  [sU] 

■    — -  -  _  _  -  ■  ^.^^_^^^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^^,^^^^_^^^_      _      ..^^^__ 

>  "  Mighty  rirers."   "  Mi^ty ""  (pH)  «  See  Chap.  VIL  p.  297. 

i«  the  word  rendered   "rough"  in  Dent.  •  The    force    of   the   figure   in   this 

xxi.   4,  and  ''mightj**  in  Amoi  ▼.  24,  paaeage  is  materisUy  increased  bjreMliBg 

and   really  meanins   'perennisL'      See  'the  riTer'  {u  e,    Enphrates)  fcr  **s 

NaehaL  flood.**    Conpaie  Note  (2)  to  S  35. 
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The  following  are  the  terms  which,  in  the  imagery  of  the  East,  are 
applied  to  the  varions  parts  of  a  river. 

(a)  JaDj  t,  a  hand  :  used  for  the  '  side  *  of  a  riTer,  as  in  the  English  ez- 
prasdon,  '  to  the  right  hand  of  the  stream.'  Thus  Numb.  ziiL  29 
C'ooast") ;  Dent.  IL  87 ;  Jnd.  xL  26. 

(().  Saphah,  n^,  a  lip^:  the  '  edge  or  brink*  of  a  river,  or  of  the  sea  :  and 
thns  Gen.  xzii.  17  :  xlL  8,  17  ;  Bxod.  it  8  ;  yii.  15  ;  xiv.  80 ;  Dent. 
iL  36  ;  ir.  48 ;  Josh.  xL  4 ;  xiL  2  ;  xiU.  9,  16  ;  Jud.  tIL  12,  22  ; 
1  SanL  xiii.  5 ;  1  Kings  iv.  29 ;  ix.  26 ;  2  Kings  iL  18 ;  2  Chron. 
TiiL  17 ;  Biek.  xlrii.  6,  7,  12  ;  Dan.  xiL  S.  Of  the  "  molten  sea** 
in  Solomon's  Temple,  1  Kings  Tii  28,  26 ;  2  CQiron.  ir.  2. 


(c)  Lashov,  ftd^  a  tongue :  from  j^,  to  lap  or  lick.     It  is  donhtfol 

whether  it  is  nsed  for  a  bay  or  a  promontory.  The  nse  of  the  oorres- 
pondmg  Arabic  word  '  Lisan  *  for  the  Peninsula  on  the  Bast  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (De  Sanloy,  i.  810),  is  in  fitvonr  of  the  latter. 

Used  in  Josh.  XT.  2,  5  ;  xriii.  19      "bay**      Xo^ 
and  in  Isu.  xL  15 .     .        •        .     **  tongne.** 

(d)  0*DOTH,nM^  <banks*:  of  the  Jordan,  Josh,  iil  15  ;  It.  18;  1  Ghroo. 
xii  15 ;  and  of  the  Baphrates,  Isai.  TiiL  7. 

(<)  Katzih,  7t^  the  extreme  edge  or  end  of  a  thing  (1  Sam.  xIt.  27) 
from  n^T^  to  cut  off  the  end.    Thns,  amongst  others. 

Of  a  riTer,  Josh.  xt.  5  :  xriiL  19  ;  (*<end**  and  «  uttermost  part**) 

in  this  case  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Dead  Sea. 
Of  the  water,  Josh.  iiL  8,  15. 
Of  a  lake.  Numb.  xxxiT.  8 ;  Josh.  xt.  2. 
Of  a  oountrj,  Gkn.  xlTii.  21 ;  Bxod.  xiii.  20  ;  Numb,  '^^'""t  87. 
Of  a  mountain,  Bxod.  xix.  12  ;  Josh.  xriiL  16. 
And  of  a  town,  Josh.  xTiiL  15 ;  1  Sam.  xIt.  2. 

It  is  of  frequent  ooeurrenoe,  and  is  rendered  in  the  A.  T.  **  border,** 
«brim,**  "brink,**  "edg^**  "end,**  "frontier,**  "mttasost  coast,** 
"outside,**  "quarter,*'  "shore,**  "side,**  " utmost  part,**  kc 

(/)  ICaatax,  "^^go,  and  Ma*barah,  rnxp?,  a  pass ;  from  10|,  to  go  orer. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  for  a  ford ;  as  the  fords  of  Jordan,  in 

Josh.  ii.  7 ;  Jud.  iiL  28        .        .        .     "fords.** 
Jud.xiL5,  6 "~ -** 


Also  of  Jabbok,  Gen.  xxxiL  22 ;  and  of  Amon,  IsaL  xTi.  2. 

It  is  nsed  to  express  a  defile  or  pass  between  rooky  hills  at  Ifiiihmash  (See 
Chap.  IV.  p.  202).  1  Sam.  xiiL  28 ;  xiT.  4  ;  Isai.  x.  29  ;  Jer.  U. 
82.     LZX,  1^  Btdfioffa,  and  r^  w4paM,     In  the  passage  from  Isaiah 

they  read  ^dpoyyv. 

• 

>  Saphah  is  also  used  for  "hmguage.***Gen.xL  1,  "  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  <  lip.*  ** 

K  K  2 


•  #• 


Ha 

1      I    -j 


r,    ^  '- 


TTT"". 


'lie  r't-ica. ' — 'Hn   iil-iiA.-a  -aar  -t  *«  "ia*   'icuaet&.     lii  Ihu.  ■■■■■■    iZ 
t25,  1TT.1  TTY  -».  -ae  fT*ra  ■<r:niTrzi  a  *QitSfc«:auawixiiIutziii,  imisi 


Tie  jriiiir  3aiiie  iir  rha  3ILe  -»  — 
1  Chr~>n.  x*u.  5    .     **  inm  ^iTuir  if  Ic^  "*  - 


f  H  grH^'^uwOwM  xxTT.  37.  this  ftb-  •n>car  as  '  lh»  9ik^ 

Kr4HM4rf  ir^il  ^,  1m«  b«cB  rwi  br  «ht  Ike  tUM  of  ▼ni^e^** 
^>f aMi    tfWMUU/^    m  Um    Terj    Mular  »  TW  tew  rf  tlui 

w/ir/l   -*•»,  •  l.jjhi,*     Tboi  fl>rrKtod  tiM  by  tke  — >w>Tttin«  rf    "»  food"  fcr 

6WM«««    win     f«»4    M  folkyw*:    "H«  'Ikeink'rftfceorigbd.    SoakoaO* 
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in  the  two  former  of  which  passages  it  may  be  the  Wady-el-Arish,  else- 
\ehere  called  "  the  river  of  Egypt."    (See  Nachal,  §  38.) 

In  Josh.  xix.  26,  it  is  used  for  the  little  stream  of  the  Beliis— Shihor- 
Liibnath — '  the  Nile  of  glass/ — from  the  glass  there  made  from  the  sand. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  renderings  of  the  LXX  should  throw  so 
little  light  on  the  use  of  these  two  words  for  the  Egyptian  river.  [all] 


^  37. 

JAK'DEN,  7T^i  or  (except  in  two  cases)  uniformly  with  the  article  l^l?*?* 
"  the  descender :  "  The  Jordan ;  LXX,  6  *lop8ob^r.  The  various  deriva- 
tions proposed  for  this  name  are  discussed  by  Cbsenius  (p.  625),  who 
decides  in  favour  of  that  from  "iv  to  descend.  See  Chap.  YII.,  p.  282. 
The  two  exceptions  to  the  use  of  the  article  are  Ps.  xlii.  6,  and  Job  xl. 
23.  In  the  latter  instance  this  may  arise  from  the  name  being  used 
either  as  a  representative  of  any  river,  or  in  its  original  meaning,  as 
simply  a  *  rapid  river.' 

^  38. 

NACHAL,  ^n3,  *  a  torrent-bed,'  or  water-course ;  from  ^,  to  perforate 

(see  Chap.  I.  p.  14).  The  word  corresponds  with  the  Arabic  W&dy,  the 
Greek  x«(M^^i^»  uid  the  Italian  **  fiumara,"  and  signifies  the  hollow 
or  valley  of  a  mountain  torrent,  which,  while  in  rainy  seasons  it  may 
fill  the  whole  width  of  the  depression,  in  summer  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
brook,  or  thread  of  water,  and  is  often  entirely  dry  even  for  years 
together.  (Such  fugitive  mountain-streams  are  graphically  described 
in  Job  vi.  16,  17.) 

Nachal,  therefore,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  dry  valley  (Num.  xxi.  12  ; 
Judg.xvi.  4  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  6),  and  sometimes  for  the  torrent  which  flows 
through  the  valley.  The  double  application  of  the  word  is  well  seen  in 
1  Kings  xvii.  3,  where  Elijah  is  commanded  to  "  hide  himself  '  in '  (not 
"by")  the  •  wAdy '  Cherith,"  and  to  "drink  of  the  brook,"— Nachal 
being  used  in  both  cases.  No  English  word  is  equivalent,  but  perhaps 
*  torrent-bed '  most  nearly  expresses  it. 

The  most  decisive  examples  of  its  use  in  regard  to  streams  capable  of 
identification,  are  the  Kedron,  the  W&dy  el-Arish,  and  the  Kishon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  places  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  some 
examples  of  the  various  translations  of  the  English  Version,  and  of  the 
LXX:— 

I.  OiSAa. 

"  The  ralley,''  Gen.  zxrL  17,  4r  rp  ^dpayy^  T^papmp.     It  is  probable 

from  the  oont«zt>  that  this  wm 
"The  ralloj**  in  which  Saul  laid  wait  for  Amalek,  1  Sam.  xv.  5,  49 
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8.  BsHOOL  (the  duster). 

<*Tlie  brook  o^**  Nomb.  xiiL  28,  Uts  fdpttyyot  0^f»os. 
«  Tbe  Ivook,'*  Nomb.  xiii.  24. 
<*  The  Talley  o^**  NomK  zzzii.  9. 

8.  Zarid  (th»  woodj). 

«  TheTaUey,**  Numb.  xsL  12,  c2f  ^a^«n«  ^«P^' 

**  The  brook  Zered,*'  Dent.  iL  18,  rj^  i^dpcryya  Zap4T.    PoeaUy  alaa 

<*  The  brook  of  the  willows,'*  IssL  xr.   7,  rV  ^  *Apa0at  (msrg. 

«  Fa^o/(A«  ^roMcMW,")  tnd 
<<  The  riTer  of  the  '  Arabah,'"  Amos  yu  14,  rov  x-  rw  awrMiSr. 

4.  Abhov. 

**  The  brooks,*'  Numb.  zzL  14,  rohs  x^M^h^  'Af»MSr. 

**  The  river,"  Dent.  ii.  24,  riip  ^>dpayya  *A. 

**  The  rirer  o^"  Deat.  iiL  8,  enr^  rov  x«^<4H  *A. 

*  5.  Jabbok. 

**  The  brook,"  Qea,  xxziL  28,  r^  x«M^W<m^* 
*'  The  rirer,"  Dent.  u.  87,  x<V^^<w  *lofi6K. 

8.  ExvAH  (the  reedj). 

<*  The  river,*'  Josh.  xvi.  8,  VcU,  M  x<Aicard,  probsblj  a  eontraetioa 
of  NaxoAjroMu     Alex,  M  x^tftdfpw  Kara. 

7.  KiSHOir. 

*<  The  river,**  and  <<  the  river  o^"  Jnd.  iv.  7 ;  v.  21,  x^^Mfh^ 

Kurdr. 
<«  The  brook,"  1  Kings  zviii.  40,  rod  x*  Ktcrirdr. 
'«  The  brook  o("  Ps.  IzxjdiL  9,  4p  r^  x-  Kcurfir.    Ph>habl7  abo 
'*  The  river  that  is  before  Jokaeam,"  Josh.  six.  11,  r^  f^P«)7«> 

8.  Bbsob. 

**  The  brook,"  1  Sam.  zxx.  9,  rov  x*  Boo'op. 

<<  The  vaUej  o("  (marg.   '*  or  hy  the  hrook  </")  Jnd.  xvi  4,  Fat. 
&A0'«pi}ic.    Alex,     M  rov  X*  2i^p4«* 

10.  Kbbboh  (black). 

"  The  brook,"  2  Sam.  xv.  28,  ry  x*  "r^  «^8^«r  (t) 

*<  The  brook,"  1  Kings  ii  87,  r^x*  K^Bpi#y. 

<*  Tbe  biook  o^"  Jer.  xxxL  40,  tms  NixoX  K^8^«r. 

11.  Oaasb  (earthquake). 

*<  The  brooks  o^"  2  Sam.  xxiiL  80,  AU».    Naa\>wat. 
"  The  brooks  oi;"  1  Ghron.  xi.  82,  ^  NaxoAl  r^. 

12.  Chbbith. 

"  The  brook,"  1  Kings  xviL  8,  #r  r^  x-  X4i^^. 

18.  <*  Thb  &IVBB  or  Oab,"  (marg.  **  or  vottcy ")  2  Sam.  xxiv.  ^  iiff  f  IWL 

14.  Wabt-bl-Abisr. 

*«  The  river  of  Rg7pt»**  Nnmb.  xxxiv.  5,  x«M<^VA0vt  Afy^rron. 

<*  The  river  of  Egypt,"  Josh.  xv.  4,  fdpte^  A. 

"  The  river  of  Bgypt,"  1  Kings  viiL  65,  wormfUt, 

**  The  stream  of  Bgypt,**  Isai.  xxxvii  12,  'Fipotcopovpm^. 

15.  «  Valley  of  Shittim"  (aeadas),  Joel  iii«  18,  r^r  x.  rm^  ^x^Imi^. 
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The  above  renderings  are  sufficiently  yarioos,  but,  in  addition,  Nachal 
is  translated  "the  river,"  in  Ps.  xxxvL  8—**  the  flood,"  Ps.  Ixxiv.  15 — 
"the  streams,"  Ps.  Ixxviii.  20— "the  valleys,"  Ps.  civ.  10— "the 
brook,"  Ps.  ex.  7. 

In  Deut.  iii.  16  it  occurs  as  follows :  "  Unto  the  river  Amon,  half 
the  valley f  and  the  border  even  unto  the  river  Jabbok ; "  (LXX, 
X^tf^^if^ovs  in  all  three). 

The  expression  o*o  "bm  pM  (<  a  land  of  torrents  of  waters')  rendered 
in  Deut  viii.  7  " a  land  of  hrooke  of  water,"  is  in  Deut  x.  7,  "a  land 
of  rivers  of  waters ; "  (LXX,  x'^f^^M^  *^«w).  So  again,  the  words 
IprH  *jro  (a  perennial  torrent)  are  translated  in  Deut  xxi.  4,  "a  rough 
valley^*  (pipayya  rpaxuta^ — ^but  in  Amos  V.  24  "  a  mighty  stream^^  x**t^ 
iffaros. 

The  LXX  have  once  rendered  the  word  rdwm^  Numb.  xxvi.  6 ;  and 
once.  Job  xx.  17,  rofUt,  apparently  reading,  ni3,  pasture. 


^  39. 

PELEG,  :i^9,  'stream:'  possibly  from  3^,  <  to  divide'  (see  Gen.  x.  25) 
like  rivue :  but  more  probably  from  the  idea  of  flowing,  like  Jlumen, 
fluctue,  and  therefore  from  VHb,  *  to  well  up,'  which  is  also  the  root  of 
wikapfot.  In  either  case  the  word  is  always  used  for  the  flow  of 
lesser  rivulets ;  and  thus  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  the  great 
river  (Nahar),  and  on  the  other  from  the  varying  widy,  or  mountain- 
torrent  (Naehal). 

Used  only  in  the  poetical  passages :  as,  for  example, 

JndKos  T.  15,  16,  "  dirisionB,**  /MpOcr :  Zuup4e9it,  (Probably  the  mora 
oorreci  rendering  of  this  obscnra  panage  i^  "  in,  or  bj,  '  tiie  streams  * 
of  Reaben  great  were  the  searchings of  heart**    Bee  Chap.  VOL  p.  824.) 

Ps.  L  8,   "  riven,"  rkt  It^^vs. 

Ps.  xItL  4,   "  streania,'*  rk  dptJi/utnu 

Pi.  IxT.  9,  "  the  river  of  Ood  **  (of  the  dew),  6  worofths  rov  0cov. 

Inl  xzx.  25,   "  rivers,"  (contrssted  vith  Jooval),  [0B«p]  9uaroptv6fUPw, 

Job.  XX.  17,   "  riven,**  (oontnsted  with  Naohal),  i/uk^ip  voiJZmp, 


^  40. 

MICAL,  vp^p,  brook :  perhaps  from  ^39,  a  little  water.  Only  occurs  in 
2  Sam.  xviL  20 ;  LXX,  M<«f^  ^^  Uoeroe,    Yulg.  feetinanter, 

^  41. 

T'ALAII,  n^ljl,  *  a  conduit : '  from  t^,  to  rise,  the  idea  being  of  water 
raised  for  irrigation  or  other  purposes :  used  in  1  Kings  xviiL  32, 35, 38, 
for  the  "  trench "  made  by  Elijah  round  the  altar  of  Jehovah :   and 
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specially  to  designate  the  canal  or  aqueduct  by  which  the  water 
supplied  to  the  resenroirs  of  Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xviii.  17 ;  xx.  20 ; 
Isai.  yii.  3  ;  xxzvi.  2.  See  also  Job  xxxriii.  25 :  and,  referring  to  irri- 
gation, Ezek.  xxzi.  4.  LXX,  i9payaty6s,  but  once  ^^tt,  and  in  1  Kin^ 
xyiii.  edxoffaa,  probably  a  corruption  of  9aa\a,  a  literal  transference  of 
the  word.  [^] 


^    42. 

JOOVAL,  b?n%  JAVAL,  bnj,  or  OOVAL,  b^W,  and  b^W,  '  flood  stream/ 
or  *  full  river : '  from  ^,  to  flow  tumultuously. 

Used  in  the  poetical  books  only :  as  follows, 

Isfti.  XXX.  25,   '*  Btreams." 

laai.  xlir.  4,  ''[water] courses,**  wapa^iov, 

Jer.  xrii.  8,   **  the  river,"  hr\  hcftdSa, 

Dan.  tIu.  2,  8,  6,   "  the  river  "  (of  UUi),  iw\  rod  Ob$dk,  [all J 


^    43. 

APHIK,  p^pH,  from  P9$,  to  be  strong,  is  used  throughout  the  poetical 
parts  of  Scripture  in  the  general  sense  of  any  rush  of  water.  Amongst 
other  places  it  occurs  in  Ps.  zlii.  1 ;  Job  vi.  15  (**  stream  *') ;  Cant  ▼.  12; 
Isai.  yiii.  7  ;  Ezek.  vi.  3  ;  xxxi.  12 ;  and  Joel  i.  20 :  being  translated 
"  stream,"  "  channel,"  "  brook,"  and  "  river." 

Other  words  occurring  in  the  Poetry  of  the  Bible  for  streams  or 
torrents  are  the  following : — 

^  ^   44,  45,  46. 

ZEEEM,  Dnt.  Used  both  for  a  violent  storm  of  rain,  and  for  the  ^floods," 
(compare  Matt.  viL  27)  occasioned  by  it  Thus,  amongst  others,  Job 
xxiv.  8,  "showers;"  IsaL  xxv.  4,  "storm;"  xxviii.  2,  " tempest " 
and  " flood ;  "  Hab.  iii.  10,  "overflowing." 

NAZAL,  TO.  Used  with  reference  both  to  the  sea^Exod.  xv.  8,  "  floods" 
—and  to  fresh  water,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  16,  "  streams;  "  Prov.  v.  15,  "  running 
waters." 

SHIBBOLETH,  rib^q^.  This  is  the  word,  the  pronunciation  of  which  waa 
used  to  test  the  fugitive  Ephraimites,  in  Judg.  xii.  6.  It  occurs  in 
reference  to  water,  in  Ps.  Ixix.  12,  15,  "flood,"  and  with  Nahar,  in 
Isai.  xxvii.  12,  "  channel." 
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^    47. 

ESHED,  TI^J^J,  P/tir.  Aahdoth,  niftfJ^,  from  tW},  to  break  forth :  the 
bursting  forth  of  the  streams  from  the  roots  of  the  mountams,  and  henoe 
used  for  the  mountains  themselves.  The  sense  is  fixed  by  the  poetical 
passage,  Numb.  xxi.  15,  the  <  pouring  forth '  of  the  '  torrents.'  In  Josh. 
X.  50 ;  xii.  8,  it  is  used  in  a  general  sense,  but  it  is  usually  joined  with 
Pisgah — ^*  Ashdoth-pisgah  " — y\x.  for  the  roots  of  the  mountains  east  of 
the  Jordan.  See  Deut  iiL  17  ;  iv.  49 ;  Josh.  xii.  3  ;  xiii.  20.  'AffyfiifB 
riiw  ^furydf  and  t^*'  Xo^cvr^i'.  [f^l 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  makes  Ashdoth -Pisgah  to  be  the  falls  of  the 
Jordan  at  its  exit  from  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  interprets  the 
word  to  mean  "  the  place  where  the  rapid  rivers  have  their  fall."  (See 
Early  Travellers,  p.  88.) 

^    48. 

MABBOOL,  ^9,  '  The  Flood ' :  from  the  same  root  as  Jooval  (§  42) ; 
used  (generally  with  the  definite  article)  for  the  great  Deluge ;  except  in 
Ps,  xxix.  10,  where  it  signifies  the  accumulation  of  waters  in  the  sky. 


^   49. 

SHETEPE.  The  word  "  flood  "  has  also  been  used  in  the  A.  V.  for  ^^^, 
from  ^ipo},  to  overflow.  It  is  not  used  definitely,  and  occurs  only  in  the 
following  passages  from  the  poetical  books :  Job  xxxviii.  25 ;  Ps.  xxxii. 
6 ;  Prov.  xxvii.  4 ;  Dan.  ix.  26 ;  xi.  22 ;  Nah.  i.  8.  [all] 


IV.— SPRINGS,  WELLS,  AND  PITS. 

§  50. 

AIN,  ))V^  *  a  spring ' — ^properly  an  eye :  the  spring  in  an  Eastern  country 
being  the  eye  of  the  Landscape— and  thus  used  for  a  natural  burst  of 
living  water,  as  distinguished  from  Beer  ($  56),  a  Well,  t.e.  water  arrived 
at  by  digging.  The  word  was  common  to  all  the  oriental  tongues,  and 
still  continues  in  Arabic.  £n-gedi, — ^the  spring  of  the  kid,  now  Ain^ 
Jidy, — on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
object  intended. 

The  importance  of  distinguishing  between  this  word  and  Beer  is 
illustrated  by  Exod.  xv.  27,  in  which  the  word  Ainoth  (translated  by 


t/f^ 


•  . 


/     A'N,  I  ^n  —  tl*A  ipj/zif^ip     Jf *«.*/,  X J rrr  II;   ^ 

*♦    ^>**«<«,  ttfSf^  *  Wmi  tw^;  »j/rf<Hipi ;'  »  tie 
^4  j^   f^ft/(i.f1i«l(  ir^^i  rmU  wC^mt  A/ror,  i/tJK 

*Hf4  »U    if  w)iii  i>m\i,  «ir,  ZZf  J>4, 
4,   |(Jf,  /|//^,  lU  '  n{ff\u\it4  hift*  ;  JtmU.  xrll  11  ;  1 

tl.   \tfh  t^\i*^mf  M^f  '  n\tt\uv,  *4  i\iH  two  catrta,"  ca  the  iL.re  of  the  S 

^/    f<o  |(Mii^«lf»^  '  tho  »('rlfff(  //f  KfkrtheM  ; '  »  town  ia  tKe  SK^b^Iftk  ;  Jmk^  xr.  Z4. 

Hu  yjiUhUUf  A  (WMhobiU  Utwa  in  Iwwtfhar  ;  Jcah.  six.  31  ;  zxL  St. 
w  ft  fit  *ft>«^i*^f^¥.     TU  m/^cUni  Jeniji,  Me  Cbsp.  IX.  p^  ^43. 

k    \t,u  i^i^lt,  '«i|;flii|{  //f  iU  ki<l  ;  *  Jonh.  ZT.  62  ;  1  Sun.  23,  23  ;  xxir.  1  ;  3 
i«,   U,  KMk,   %U\l   10;  (knt   L   14;  Bedok  xxir.  14  lEa^B^di^ 
'h'fuuhn^t  *\irfuht\¥t  'KYT^iMh  *9  miytaXaU.    8«e  ClmpL  TIL  il  269. 

(I,   Uu  Un^UUUf  ih«  *itirirttn  NfriuK  ; '  ioeb.  zix«  21.     LXX, 

Ht,  Hit  Unk  Koru,    ihi)  ^nifHng  of  the  erier;*  «in^ 
Jir.  It'. 

11,  Kii  Ut^^^rr  (Onii*4tr) ;  JmU,  xix.  87 ;  LXX,  v^y^  'A^tf. 

12,  Kfi  if(Uh|ifii,    '(i|/ring    of    Jadgmeni;*    *<  whidi  b   EadedL*    6«k.  xxt.    7. 

18,   Kii  rlf»m/ifl,  '  Hl'rljig  of  pomagrnnAtei  ;  Nek.  zL  29  ;  vnlea  this  is  ktrmti.  fej 

ft  P4Hu\iUuii\(tn  fit  the  nAmee  of  two  lepiunte  plaeaii  Ain  aad  ^^*-*^rim  ;  ^aee 
Jf«h.  XV,  82 ;  xix.  7  ;  1  Cbr.  W.  82.) 

14.  Rri'r</t(i)l,  '  «l>ring  of  the  foot*;  poeaiblj  from  fallen  tntding  ii  with  Ibetr 
foti  (TArirnni)  ;  pOMlbly  f^om  itc  waten  being  drawn  up  by  a  marhrne  wtvk«d 
with  the  foot  (Dent.  zL  10).  Joah.  zr.  7;  zriu.  16;  2  Emm.  xiru.  17; 
1  Kin.  I  9.  LXX,  wnrh  *?mm^  Thia  ia  genmUj  identified  witk  Bir^mjomK, 
and  If  eorreetly  ao,  U  an  inatanoe  of  B^er  and  Aim  naed  iadiaenBiaMafy ;  b«t 
than  ia  a  epring  near,  wbieh  may  be  En-rogeL    <I>e  Saal^,  iL  S06.) 
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15.  Kn-ihemesh,   *  spring  of  the  son  ;  *  Joth.  xr.  7  ;  xviiL  17 ;  LZX,  ir  wiryh  rov 
i^ov-*v.  BatBaafws.    Yolg.,  ad  Bn-nmei^  id  eae,  FonUm  Solit. 

16.  Bn-tappoah,  'ipringofapple-treM*— near  the  town  of  that  name;  Josh,  zm  7. 
There  were  also : 

17.  *  The  spring  in  Jexreel,'  **  a  fountain  which  fis]  in  Jesreel,**  1  Sam.  xzix.  1, 
possibly  the  same  as, 

18.  <<TheWeUofHarod.**  ^tii-eAaro<i— the 'spring  of  trembling.*    Jndg.TiLl. 

19.  **  The  Dragon  WelL*'    Am  taimtfii— the  *  spring  of  dragons.*    Neh.  ii  18. 

20.  «  <The  spring'  of  water  in  the  wikieniest— the  *  spring '  in  the  way  to  Shnr.** 
Qen.  xtL  7. 

21.  Haxar-enan,  t.  e.,  '  rDlage  of  springs,*  Nomb.  tttit.  9,  10  (see  §  88). 

82.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  appears  as  Jtnon,  (t.  e,,  'springs*)  *'  near 
to  Salim,**  John  iiL  23  ;  *AiMir. 

When  applied  to  watwr,  th«  word  Ain  it  iranalated  in  the  anthoriied 
TenioQ  "  well,"  with  the  following  exceptions,  in  which  it  ia  rendered 
"  fountain," 

Gen.  zri.  7  ;  Nnmb.  zxziii.  9  ;  (oomp.  Bxod.  xr.  27  *<  wells  ;  **)  Dent.  TiiL 
7 ;  zxxiiL  28  ;  1  Sam.  xxix.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxziL  3  ;  Neh.  ii.  14 ;  iii. 
15 ;  ziL  87  ;  Pror.  riii  28. 

^  51. 

MA* AN,  7^^9»  '  *  collection  of  springs,'  or  place  watered  by  springs :  from 
1%  a  spriog.    Topographically  used,  the  word  ooonrs  in 

JodLZT.  9 «fbantahi** 

Josh.zTiiL15 «weU*'  In  the  LZX 

lKingsxTiiL5   ....  ''fountains**  all  these 

2  Kings  ilL  10,  25  .  .     .  "wells'*         arovir^. 

2  Chron.  xzzii.  4         .        .        .  "  foantains  ** 

It  it  also  found  in  the  following : 

Oen.  riL  11  ;  riiL  2  ;  Ler.  xi  86 ;  Ps.  bodr.  15 ;  exiv.  8  ;  Pror.  t.  10 ; 
TiiL  24 ;  xxr.  26 ;  Gkal  ir.  12,  15 ;  ImL  xU.  18  ;  Hos.  xiiL  15 ;  Joel, 
iiL  18,  aU  rendered  "  foantatn.*'  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6  ;  IsaL  xiL  8,  "  weU ;  ** 
and  Ps.  IxxxriL  7  ;  dr.  10,  "  springs.**  [aU] 

^  52. 

If  OTZ  A-MAIM,  n;9-HJ^it3,  outgoing  of  waters,  a  '  Springhead :  *  from  h^^ 
to  go  forth. 

Used  2  Khigs  iL  21 "spring**  1i9i4^c9ot, 

2  Chron.  xxxiL  80  (of  the  spring  of  Oihon)     "  watenxnuae  **     i  1^0801. 

Also  In  Ps.  criL  88,  85  .     "  watersprings**   (omitted). 

IsaL  xlL  18  (contrasted  with  Agam  1 57)  ;hriiL  11  "spring**         Uptrfmy6t. 

[aUJ 
One  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  is  called  Ham-Motiah, '  the  springhead ; ' 
Joch.  xriii.  27.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  derivation  that  the  Talmud 
commemorates  it  as  the  place  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
were  accustomed  to  seek  the  osiers  used  in  the  feast  of  Tabernacles. — 
Reland,  p.  903.  In  the  authorised  renion  the  article  as  usual  is  omitted, 
and  the  name  appears  as  "  Moxah.'' 
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^  53. 

MAKOR,  nip?J,  <  wellspring : '  from  t^P,  to  dig  for  water  (2  Kings  xix.  24), 
a  word  used  onlj  in  the  poetical  and  rubrical  books,  and  yarioualj 
rendered  bj  spring,  fountain,  well,  well-spring  and  issue.  See  Jer.  li. 
36 ;  Ps.  xzzvi.  9 ;  Prov.  x.  11 ;  xvi.  22 ;  Lev.  xii.  7,  &c.  &c. 


^  54. 

GULLOTH,  f^lf  bubblings :  from  ^,  to  tumble  or  roll  over,  perhaps  in 

allusion  to  the  globular  form  in  which  springs  bubble  up.  Used  only  to 
designate  the  two  springs  given  by  Caleb  to  his  daughter  Aohsah. 
Josh.  XV.  19 ;  Judg.  i.  15.  LXX,  Josh.  96t  fun  t^¥  BorBea^ts,  koI  ^Smtct 
a^  riip  roMU0X^  d^r  &w  ical  d^r  P.  d^y  icdro» :  Judg.  X^pmaiv  lAMfApmm 
vol  A.  roMMump,    Symm.  ipHttatf, 

The  word  occurs  in  the  shorter  form  of 

GAL,  ^3,  (strictly  *  heapV)  in  Cant.  iv.  12  ("  spring  "),  and  also  in  Ps. 
xlii.  7 ;  cvi.  25 ;  Isai.  xlviii.  18 ;  Jonah  ii.  3,  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
"  billows  "  or  "  waves  "  of  the  sea. 

Possibly  Gallim  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44 ;  Isai.  x.  30)  derived  its  name  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  bubbling  springs. 

The  word  commonly  used  for  a  "  heap"  of  water,  as  in  Exod.  xv.  8; 
and  Ps.  Ixxviii.  13,  is  Ned  (t:).    See  Chap.  VIL  p.  302,  note. 


^   55. 

HABBOOA,  ?^2tt,  <  a  gushing  spring ' ;  from  9^3,  to  gush  forth.  See  Isaiah 
XXXV.  7;    xlix.   10    ("springs"),  and    EccL   xii.   6    ("fountain"). 

^  56. 

B'££,  "HJ^i  from  "M),  to  dig,  (the  same  root  as/orare,  and  bore) :  '  a  well,' 
that  is,  a  dug  pit,  usually  with  water  at  the  bottom.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  is  fixed  by  the  numerous  vestiges  of  such  wells  still  remaining 
and  bearing  their  ancient  names.  They  have  a  broad  margin  of  masonry 
round  the  mouth,  and  often  a  stone  filling  up  the  orifice.  See  Chap.  II. 
p.  145. 

The  following  are  the  Beers  named  in  the  Bible  : 

1.  Beer-Uhai-roi,   *  the  well  of  the  tision  of  life,*  Gen.  xvi.  14  ;  xxiv.  62  ; 

xxv.  11. 

2.  Beer-theba,   '  the  well  of  swearing,*  according  to  Gen.  xxi.  31,  and  xxti, 

83  ;  or  according  to  De  Wette,   *  the  well  of  seven.'    (Comp.  xxl  29,  80  : 
8beba=8eyen.) 


*  Compare  the  expreaaiou  in  old  Rnglish  poetry  ;  "  the  heaped  spring*^ ;  "  the 
heaped  water." 
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S.  Beeroth-bene-JaAluui,  '  the  wells  of  the  sons  of  JaakAn,'  ia  the  Deeert ; 
Beat.  X.  6.    In  Nomb.  zxxiii.  31,   **  Bene^aakaa"  onlj. 

4.  Beerotb,   <<  Well%*  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Oibeonites.    Joeh.  ix.  17  ; 

Bzn  ii.  25,  &o. 

5.  Beer,  the  well  dog  by  the  children  of  Israel  close  to  the  border  of  Moab 

(Num.  zxL  16),  and  therefore  probably  the  same  as 

6.  Beer-elim,  *  Well  of  heroes ;  *  Isai.  xv.  8. 

7.  Beer  ;  Judges  ix.  21. 

8.  Baalath-beer,   *  the  sanctoary  of  the  well ; '  Joeh.  xix.  8. 

9.  Beroihah  ;  Bsekiel  xlrii.  16  ;  and 

10.  Berothai,  2  Sam.  riii.  8,  both  apparently  the  same  place ;  which  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  the  city  Berytua.    See  Gesenias,  p.  176. 

Three  wells  digged  by  Isaac's  herdsmen,  and  called  Esek  (strife), 
8itnah  (hatred),  and  Rechoboth  (room),  are  named  in  Cbn.  xxvi.  20,  21, 
22 ;  and  a  memorable  well  in  the  ooort  of  a  house  at  Baharim  is 
mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  18  (LXX,  kdiacos). 

In  onr  verrion  Beer  is  throughout  rendered  ''well,"  with  four  excep- 
tions. These  are  Gen.  xir.  10 ;  Ps.  ly.  23  ;  Ixix.  15 ;  and  ProT.  xxiii. 
27,  where  it  is  translated  'pit.'  In  the  LXX  it  is  generally  ^p^. 
Vulg.  Puteus, 

^  57. 

AG  AM,  D^ht,  <  pond,'  of  stagnant  water :  from  oat,  to  he  warm  like  boiling 
water :  specially  of  the  pools  left  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  £xod. 
vii.  19 ;  TiiL  5.  LXX,  9t4pvyas,  Such  pools  were  reedy,  and  thus  in 
Jer.  li.  32,  the  word  is  put  for  "  reeds."  Ps.  cyii.  35,  and  oxiy.  8, 
"standing  water." 

§  58. 

MIK'TEH,  njiTO,  or  (once)  Mikrah,  rr^^  'resenroir';  a  place  where  waters 
flow  together :  from  ni^,  to  be  collected.  This  word  occurs  as  follows  in 
relation  to  water :~ 

Gen.  i.  10  .     .  .  '*  gathering  together** .  rk  wcHifwxm, 

Bxod.  TiL19   .  .  (with  <vaii»)  "pools'  .  T<(IX1^ 

Ler.  zLSO.     .  .  **  plen^"  [of  water]    .  vrnpaymyn. 

iMiah,  zxii.  11  .  "ditch'* dimp {Qmmlxui  em BekOUer). 

^  59. 

B*RECAH,  nplf ,  '  pool'  or  artificial  tank ;  (deriration  uncertain) ;  hence 
the  Arabic  Biiket,  and  the  Spanish  Al-herca,  The  pools  still  remaining 
at  Hebron  are  actual  examples  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.    In  the 
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Knglith  Yenioa  it  is  nnifonnly  rendered  "  pooL**     6aoh  tanks  existed 
in  TariouB  places ; 

1.  Qibeon S  Sam.  iL  18. 


2.  Hebron. 

8.  Samaria 

4.  JemMJem 

a.  Upper  pool 


(.  Lower  pool 

c.  Old  pool 

d.  King's  pool 


.     Ditto,  ir.  12. 
.     1  Kings  xxii.  88. 


2  Kings  xviiL  17  ;  IsaL  viL  8 ;  xxxtL  2. 

.     IsaL  xxii.  9. 

.    Ditto^  xxiL  11. 

.     Neh.  ii.  14 ;  Ecd.  ii.  6. 
e,  A  fifth  appears  to  be  mentioned  In  Neh.  iii.  16. 
/.  Siloah  or  Siloam      .        •        .     Neh.  iii  15  ;  John  ix.  7. 
g,  Bethesda         ....    John  r.  2.  icoXufftfiiiBpm, 

5.  Heshbon  (fish-pools)       .        .  CSant.  rii.  4. 

The  LXX  hare  translated  the  word  oftenest  by  itoku§»fik9pti ;  bat  also  hj 
Kf4pnii^  and  onoe  by  )diuni. 

k  60. 

CROTH,  ri^3),  '  cisterns,'  or  dug  wells,  for  sheep ;  from  rrd,  to  dig :  only 
used  onoe,  Zeph.  ii.  6,  and  there  translated  ''  oottages."    From  the  same 


root  is  derived 


k  61. 


If  IC'REH,  nnpp,  which  likewise  ooonrs  bnt  onoe,  in  Zeph.  ii.  9,  where  it 
is  rendered  (salt)  "  pit'' 

^    62. 

MA8H*ABIM,  U^l^^}^ :  from  ai!9,  to  draw  water :  nsed  only  in  Judg.  t. 
11,  probably  for  the  troughs  into  which  the  water  for  the  cattle  was 
poured  (the  verb  is  nsed  with  this  special  signification  in  Gen.  xxiy.  19, 
20,  44,  45,  Ac.).  LXX,  MptM^Mtm;  De  Wette,  9ch9pfnnn0n ;  E.  Y. 
<'  the  places  of  dirawing  water." 

k  63. 

B6R,  *)tl9»  and  nia,  <  a  cistern '  or  <  pit : '  from  the  same  root  as  Beer,  and 
with  nearly  the  same  signification.  Bdr,  however,  is  often  used  for  a 
pit  not  containing  water,  a  sense  in  which  Beer  is  only  once  found 
(possibly  2  Sam.  xvii.  18). 

Such  was  the  <'pit"  into  which  Joseph  was  cast,  (Jen.  xxxviL  901 
Pits  without  water  art  also  named  in  1  Sam.  ziii  6 ;  1  Sam.  xziiL  90  ; 
1  Chion.  zi.  22;  and  '  the  house  of  ^  pit '  ooaurs  with  the  meaning  of 
dungeon  in  (Jen.  zl.  16 ;  xli.  14 ;  £xod.  xii.  29;  and  in  Jar.  zzzviL  16 


^   t 
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and  xzxriii.    In  Zeolu  ix.  11,  <<  tlie  pit  "=dangeon.    (Compare  puteus^ 
which  also  has  this  double  meaning.) 

Bor  is  however  nsed  for  a  receptacle  for  water — ^whether  springing  or 
collected  is  not  indicated — though  the  ''  broken  cistemM ''  of  Jer.  ii.  13, 
and  the  ''  stones  of  the  pit,"  in  Isaiah  ziy.  19,  go  to  show  that  such 
cisterns  were  sometimes  built,  and  not  always  **  digged,"  as  in  Deut.  Yi« 
11 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10 ;  Exod.  xxi.  33. 

The  name  is  borne  by 

1.  '*  *The*  great  well  in  Sechn,"  1  Sam.  xix.  22 ;  rov  ^p4ar»t  rov  iKm  rot 

2.  «TheweUof  < Ha '-Sirah,**  2 Sam.  iiL  2d;  ^p^ rov  SffKH^M. 

8.  *<Tha  wen  of  Bethlehem,**  2  Sam.  xziiL  15,  and  1  Chron.  xL  17. 
4.  <* The  pit'*  at  Miipah,  Jer.  xlL  7,  9,  (oomp.  2  Kings  xzv.  25). 

The  word  is  extensively  used  in  the  poetical  parta  of  the  Scripture ; 
as  Ps.  vii.  16 ;  Isaiah,  xiv.  16 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  20,  Ac.  In  Jer.  vi.  7,  it  is 
translated  *<  fountain." 


The  word  Hepher  (Chepher)  from  Xf^f  Chaphar,  to  dig,  Gen.  xxi.  30, 
appears  as  the  proper  name  of  a  place  in  Josh.  xii.  17.  It  is  also  found 
in  Gath-Hepher,  2  Kings  xiv.  26  (rendered  Oittah-Hepher,  Josh.  xix. 
13) ;  <*  the  land  of  Hepher,"  1  Kings,  iv.  10 ;  and  Haphraim,  *  two 
pits,'  a  city  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  19.  As  a  simple  appellative  the  word 
does  not  occur. 

Other  words  of  this  class,  but  not  employed  with  topographical 
exactness,  are — 

^  64. 

PACHATH,  nri9,  a  <hdlow' ;  uaed  in  2  Sam.  xriL  9,  and  xviiL  17;  and 
also  figuratively  in  Isaiah,  xxiv.  17,  18 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  43,  44.  In  these 
passages  it  is  rendered  **  pit ;  "  in  Jer.  xlviii.  28,  '*  hole  " ;  and  in 
Lam.  ilL  47,  '<  snare,"  which  indeed  seems  to  be  the  idea  at  tiie  root  of 
the  word. 

^  65. 

OEB,  3|,  or  »9|,  a « ditch '  or  <  trench.'  2  Kings,  iii  16 ;  Isaiah,  xzz.  14 ; 
Jer.  xiv.  3 ;  Eiek.  xlviL  11,  ("  marshes  ").  A  place  of  this  name,  Gebim, 
near  Jerusalem,  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah,  x.  31.  From  the  same  root  is 
derived  Gob,  the  scene  of  two  encounters  with  the  Philistines ;  men- 
tioned in  2  Scun.  xxi.  18,  19. 

^  66. 

BHUCHAH  or  8HACHATH,  TTtyoii  or  TVyOf,  a  'pitfeJl';  i.e.  a  trap: 
used  frequently,  but  only  in  the  poetical  books,  and  figuratively ;  :g. 
Psalm  ix.  15 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  27 ;  Jer.  ii.  6;  xviiL  20.  It  is  variously 
rendered  pit,  dilob,  daatnaetion,  eorruptum,  and  grave. 
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^  67- 

QOOMMATZ,  V^i  '  ft  B^u^  P^^' ;  ^^  yos,  to  dig:  a  Chaldaic  wocd  <tf 
Ute  introduotioiii  and  only  used  onoe,  viz.,  in  Eool.  x.  8.    LXX, 


DOTH  AN,  Itlil  or  V.O^f  0^*  xxxyii.  17,  and  2  Kings  tL  13,  is 
by  ()«8Ania8  and  the  other  lexicographers  as  meaning  *<  two  wella, 
an  ancient  root,  Doth  =  a  well  or  cistern.    In  the  Book  of  Judith  the 
name  appears  as  Dothaim  ;  iv.  6 ;  yii.  3, 18  ;  yiiL  3.     It  is  now 
for  its  situation,  see  Chapter  V.,  p.  245. 


V.  CAVES,  &o. 
^  68. 

M*ARAH,  n^^^,  a  'caye';  from'w,  to  ezoarate.    Arabic,  MepJUnra. 
The  Caves  of  Palestine  are, 

1.  The  oare  of  AdoUam,  in  which  David  lived  with  hiB  followers ;  1 


xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  18. 

2.  The  oave  of  Makkedah,  in  which  the  five  kings  of  the  Amortt«B  took 
ref^ige  from  Joahna ;  Josh.  z.  16,  kc 

S.  Th«  cave  in  the  wilderness  of  Bngedi,  in  the  *  thighs  *  of  which  David 
and  hia  men  remained  nndiacovered  bj  Saul ;  1  Sam.  xxir.  3. 

4.  The  cave  in  which  Obadish  hid  fiftj  prophets  of  Jehovah  from  the  vea- 
geanoe  of  Jeiebel ;  I  Kings  xviii.  4. 

Besides  the  above,  are  the  oave  over  Zoar,  Gen.  xix.  30 ;  of  Maeh- 
pelah,  Gen.  xxiii.  xxv.  xlix.;  **  'the'  oave"  in  HoreV — the  ecene  of 
the  vision  of  El^ah — 1  Kings  xix.  9 ;  and  a  cave  in  the  nortii  of  Pales- 
tine, near  Sidon,  literally  rendered  '*  Mearah,"  Josh.  xiiL  4. 

The  word  is  rendered  *'  holes  "  in  Isai.  ii.  19 ;  and  **  den  "  in  IsaL 
xxxii.  14,  and  Jer.  vii.  11. 


^  69. 

CHOR,  'lln,  or  •*!  and  CHUR,  'Wl,  a  •  hole ' :  from  fn^  to  bore  (see 
2  Kings  xiL  9).  Hence,  a  hole  in  the  rock  or  earth,  as  in  1  Sam.  xiv, 
11,  and  Job  zxx.  6,  ("caves"), — a  passage  containing  a  remarkable 
description'  of  the  wretched  fate  of  an  early  people  who  most  have  bees 


*  See  p.  47  note,  '  See  Bwald's  Gcsohiohte,  2nd.  Bdit.  i.  304. 
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similar  to  the  Chorim  (Horim,  Hori,  Horites,  of  tlie  Authorised  Yersion 
— ^the  Troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in  holes  and  cayems ;  LXX,  Xof^i) — 
who  appear  from  Gen.  xxxyi.  20  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  living  in  the  cavities  of  the  sandstone  rocks  of  Petra  until 
*'  the  children  of  Esau  destroyed  them  before  them,  and  dwelt  in  their 
stead,*'  to  be  in  their  turn  dispossessed  by  Israel ;  Dent.  ii.  12. 

The  district  of  Chauran  (Haoran,  Auran,  AbpeatTns)  Ezek.  xlvii.  16, 
north-east  of  Hermon,  derived  its  name  from  similar  oaves,  many  of 
which  are  found  to  the  present  day  in  use  as  habitations.  (See  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  L  110.) 

The  word  is  found  in  the  following  names  of  plaoes : — 

Beth-horon,  'the  hoose  of  holes,*  Josh.  x.  10,  xri.  8,  5,  kc 

Horonum,    <  two  holes/  Isai.  xr.  5 ;  Jer.  xlriiL  8,  34 ;  whence  Horonite, 

Neb.  ii.  10,  fro. 
Hor-ha-gidgad,  *the  hole  of  thunder,'  one  of  the  Stations  of  the  Wanderings 

in  the  Desert^  Num.  xxziii.  82.* 


^  70. 

M'CHILLOTH,  nibno,  '  fissures '  or  caverns :  from  ^,  to  dig  open.  Only 
used  once,  Isai.  ii.  19,  and  there  in  contrast  with  Mearah ;  '*  go  into  the 
'  caves '  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  *  fissures '  of  the  earth." 


^  71. 

MIITHAROTH,  nHn3Q,  only  ooours  onoe,  viz.,  in  Judges  vi.  2,  to 
describe  the  hiding-places,  or  '  burrows,'  in  which  the  Israelites  took 
refuge  frt>m  Midian, — at  least  such  is  the  meaning  given  to  it  in  the 
Targum.    LXX,  rpv/ia^ioL 

For  the  remainder  of  the  words  for  caves  or  clefts,  see  Tzur  §  28, 
Sola  §29. 


VI.  FOEESTS  AND  TEEES. 

§   72. 

CHORESH,  Q^jl,  '  a  wood ; '  indeed  a  thick  growth  of  vegetation,  whether 

in  a  single  tree  or  in  a  copse.  Thus  in  Ezek.  xxxi.  3,  it  is  used  for  the 
thick  foliage — ^the  *'  shadowing  shroud  "-H)f  the  cedar.  Elsewhere  the 
word  is  employed  for  a  wood,  though  apparently  never  like  Jaar  (§  73) 
for  a  tract  of  any  extent. 

*  Bendered  in  LXX   and  Yolgate,  rh  6fos    roSyeiS,  in  momUm  Ckidgad ;   by 
confosion  of  Chor  with  Hor,  §  23. 
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1.  The  **wood  in  the  wUderness  of  Zlj^**   1  Sun.  xxiii.  15,  1«,  18,  19. 

2.  2  Chron.  xxj'iL  4,     **  forests,"     iv  roTs  fyvfuiis. 

3.  Isai.  xril  9,  '*  bough,*'      Gesenins,  im  Walddidcicht, 


^  73. 

JAAR,  *ip2»  '  &  forest,'  or  dense  growth  of  trees :  from  "^i  to  abound.  In 
the  historical  books  it  is  the  usual  name  for  the  wooded  tracts  of  Pales- 
tine,  East  and  West,  and  is  used  for, — 

**  The  forest  of  Hareth,"     1  Sam.  xxii.  5. 

"  The  forest  of  Lebanon,**     1  Kings  vii.  2,  x.  17,  21  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  16,  20. 

*<  The  wood  of  Ephraim,**  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,     2  Sam.  xrilL 

6,  8,  17.     See  also  Josh.  zriL  15,  18 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  25,  26;  2  Kings 

ii.  24  ;  in  all  which  it  is  rendered  '*  wood.** 

In  the  poetical  pcurts  of  Scripture  it  often  occurs,  and  is  generally 
translated  **  forest ; "  the  exceptions  being  Deut.  xix.  5;  1  Chron.  xvi. 
33 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  13,  Ixxxiii.  14,  xcvi.  12,  oxxxii.  6 ;  Eccl.  ii.  6 ;  CanU 
iL  3 ;  Isa.  yii.  2 ;  Ezek.  xxxiy.  25 ;  Mic.  vii.  14,  in  which  the  word 
used  is  "  wood."  It  appears  in  the  well-known  name  of  Kiijath  Jearim 
(city  of  forests),  and  of  Mount  Jearim,  Josh.  xy.  10. 

In  1  Sam.  xiy.  27  and  Cant.  y.  1,  the  word  is  applied  to  a  honeyoomb; 
that  is,  an  abundant  quantity  of  honey. 

In  the  Vulgate  of  2  Sam.  xxiy.  6,  Dan- Jaan  has  been  read  as  Dan- 
Jaar  and  rendered  Dan  Silvestria. 


§   74. 

« 

PAR'DES,  0^'^Q,  <  a  plantation ; '  perhaps  from  Tf ,  to  enclose^ 

Occurs  three  times :  yiz. 

Neh.  ii.  8,  "  forest,**  where  it  plainly  refers  to  timber  trees. 
EocL  ii.  5  ;  Cant.  It.  18  ;  *' orchard,**  where  the  reference  is  as  plainly  to 
fhut  trees. 

It  is  probably  a  Persian  word,  adopted  into  the  Semitic  languages, 
and  then  Oredsed  into  ''Paradise,"  vapdituros;  by  which  word  it  is 
translated  by  the  LXX.  Elsewhere,  they  haye  employed  wapd(8«uro5  as 
the  equiyalent  to  Gan,  a  garden.  The  diminutiye  ''Fureidis"  in 
Arabic  is  applied  in  Palestine  to  the  "  Frank  Mountain,"  from  its 
yicinity  to  Solomon's  Gardens  at  Urtas,  to  which  in  EccL  ii.  5,  the  word 
Pardes  is  expressly  applied.    See  Chap.  III.  p.  164. 


*  irou^s  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  LXX      this  instance^   vHr  has  probaUy  been 
as  the  rendering  of  vhn,  for  which,  in      mistaken  from  its*aimilari^. 
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^    75. 

£TZ,  yTl,  <  a  tree/  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word :  thus  Gen.  i.  29  ;  ii. 
16 ;  Deut.  xii.  2 ;  Josh.  x.  16  (oomp.  Acts  x.  39) ;  Isai.  vii.  2,  and 
passim:  also  **  wood,"  Ex.  vii  19 ;  Lev.  xi.  32 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  14,  &c. ; — 
•*  timber,"  1  Kings  v.  6,  &c. ; — **  stick,"  Num.  xv.  32  ;  1  Kings  xvii. 
10.  Hence,  too,  the  staff  of  a  ^ear,  1  Sam.  xyii.  7,  or  handle  of  an 
axe,  Deut  xix.  6  (a  yerse  in  whidi  the  word  oooors  twioe--as  '*  tree," 
and  "  helve.") 

From  ns9,  to  be  firm.    In  a  slightly  varied  form  it  signifies  a  back- 
bone ;  whence  j^zion-Geber,  <  the  giant's  backbone'  See  Chap.  I.  p.  82. 


§  76. 

£L:  £LAH:  £LON:  and  ILAN:  from  ^  orVit,  to  be  strong;  and 
ALLAH,  and  ALLON :  from  ^,  with  the  same  meaning :  <  A  strong 
tree.* 

The  use  of  these  various  forms  of  the  same  or  similar  roots  is  so 
indefinite,  and  the  translations  of  them  in  the  ancient  Versions  so  incon- 
sistent, that  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  their  meaning  with  accuracy.  The 
following  are  the  conclusions  of  Gesenius  (Thesaurus,  pp.  51  (a),  47, 
103). 

1.  Bl  may  be  either  an  oak  or  a  terebinth. 

2.  Where  AUon  Lb  opposed  to  Elah,  as  in  Isai.  tL  13  ;  Hos.  ir.  18  ;  Elah=3 
terebinth,  and  Allon=oak.     Bnt,  on  the  other  hand, 

S.  Elah,  AUoD,  Allah,  and  Blon,  appear  to  hare  been  all  interchangeable,  for 
the  same  tree  which  in  Josh.  xix.  83  is  Allon,  in  Judg.  iv.  11  is  Elon  ;  while  that 
which  Lb  Blon  in  Judg.  ix.  6  (Knglish  Version,  *'  plain  '*)  is  EUJi  in  Gen.  xxxr.  4, 
and.  Allah  in  Josh.  xxiv.  26.     See  Chapter  IL  p.  189. 

1.  £l,  Vlj,  occurs  in  the  singular,  only  in  Gen.  xiv.  6,  £l-paran : 
LXX,  T^f  r§p€filt^v  rris  ^apdi^.  Aq.  Symm.  Theod.  Sa#s  9pv6s>  In 
the  plural, 

£lim, 

Isai.  L  29  .     «osks"   .     tMKa. 

IsaL  IxL  8      .        .     "trees'*   .     ^tiW.    Symm.  hx*^^» 

Exek.  xxxi  14        .     "trees'*  .    omitted. 

£lim,  the  second  station  from  the  Bed  Sea,  appears  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  70  palms  there — the  trees  of  the  Desert. 
(Chap.  I.,  pp.  21,  66).  See  £xod.  xv«  27,  xvi.  1 ;  Num.  xxxiii. 
9,  10.    So  also, 

£loth,  or  £lath,  another  plural  form  of  the  sam^word,  probably 
refers  to  the  palm-grove  at  Akaba  (see  Chap.  I.  pp.  21,  82).  See 
Deut  ii.  8 ;  1  Kings  ix.  26 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  22,  xvi.  6;  2  Chron. 
viii.  17,  xxvi.  2. 
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2.  ELA.H,  nby,  perhaps  *  terebinth.' 

Gen.  xxxT.  4,   "  the  oak,**  i^  rtp4fiweos,     Aq.  Symin.  Theod.  tV  ^^' 
Jodg.  yi.  11,  19,   '*  o&k,*'  i^  rtp4fuy0os,    Theod.  9pvs.     In  both  oaBes 
with  the  article,   «  ^  Terebmth.* 

1  Sam.  xfii.  2,  19,  xxi.  9,  "Klah,**  {Heb.  Ha-Blah,  *the  Terebmth') 

*H\a.    Aq.  Theod.  rrjs  9(nf6s, 

2  Sam.  xriiL  9,  10,  14,   *'  oak.**    In  each  of  these  passages  the  definite 

article  is  used.     i^  9pvs  :  i4p9poy. 
1  Kings  ffii.  14  (article)  ;  1  Chron.  x.  12,   "  oak,**  9pvs. 
IsaL  L  SO,  "  oak  ;*•  yi.  18,   **  teil  tree.**  Aq.  Symm.  Th.  9pvs.   LXX, 

r9p4fity0os, 
Eiek.  Ti.  13,  "  oak,"  d^rSpov  irvaKlov  :  9pvs. 
Hos.  It.  13,    **  elms,'*  LXX  and  Theod.  Uif9pov  vwrKdiwros,     Aq. 

r€p4fitp$os,     Symm.  vTJtrayos. 

3.  Elon,  ^iV^J,  probably  *  oak.* 

Gen.  xii  6 ;  Dent  xL  80,  **  plain  of  Moreh,**  i^  9pvs  4  ^4^4*  Aq. 
Symm.  abXaipos  icffra^ayovf  :  CtmvaUem  iUuttrem. 

Gen.  xiii.  18,  xIt.  13,  xviiL  1,  **  plain  of  Mamre,*'  4  ^uf  i^  fUMf^  • 
ConvcUlit  Mambre, 

Jndg.  It.  11,  '*  Plain  of  Zaanaim,**  OJ^}  )^,  Blon  (in  some  editions 
AUon)  be-Zaannaim  ;  aoenrately  **  an  oak  by  Zaannaim.*  9pvs 
vXwv^Krovmttv,  AUx.  lu^mravofiiifttp.  Ad  ffolUm  qwB  vocatwr 
Sennim,  In  Joeh.  xix.  83,  the  Hebrew  being  the  same  as  that 
just  quoted,  the  rendering  of  the  Auth.  Version  is  "  AUon  to 
Zaanannim.*' 

Jndg.  ix.  6,  «  Plain  of  the  PilUr,"  rp  /SoXiiyy  rp  c^pnf  rps  ffrd^un. 
Aq.  vtSlor  trniX^/mros,  Sym.  9p,  ii  iarwaa,  Qverciim  q%ut 
stcibcU  in  Sichem, 

Jndg.  ix.  37,  "  Plain  of  Meonenim"  (the  enchantments),  'HA»r  /umttf 
yifi,  Aq.  9pvs  &iro/3A,cir^yr<#y.  Per  viam  qua  rcapicU  qitercmm. 
This  is  probably  the  same  tree  as  that  in  Gen.  xxxr.  4.    See  Blah. 

1  Sam.  X.  3,   *<  Plain  of  Tabor,*'  4  Ipvs  Safittp.     Ad  quercum  Tabor, 

Non. — In  rendering  Elon  by  **  Plain,'*  the  Translators  of  the  Authorised  Vsrsioii 
appear  to  have  foDowed  the  Targnm  or  Chaldee  Ptmtphrase,  whieh 
has  uniformly  translated  the  word  by  Mishor  (§  6) ;  Mishor  haring 
at  that  time  lost  its  original  local  force  and  come  to  be  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  '*  plain.**    See  note  to  §  6. 

Elon,  ^'^^^t!?*  ^^<^  i^  I^  J<)>h.  xix.  48,  poMibly  the  Huue  as  that 
called  Blon-beth-hanan  in  1  Kings  ix.  9. 


4.  luLN,  ]Y*^*,  «  a  great  tree.* 

Ban.  It.  10,  11,  14,  20,  23,  26 ;  •<  tiee. 

5.  Allah,  H^^!. 

Josh.  xxiY.  26,   «  oak,*'  hth  r^  ripiup^w, 

Alla-meleeh,  the  "  king's  oak,'*  a  citj  of  Asker,  Josh.  xix.  26. 
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6.  Allow,  tib^J,  in  A.  V.  uniformly  «  oak." 

Gen.  xxxT.  8,  6v^  r^r  /BdUoror  ;  •*  an  oak,**  tocurately  'the  oak.' 
.»   -«  ImLILIS,   «ofBMhaii,*'8^i^y/3aX<iy(w.    Aq.  8pv5. 

.    ■«  ImL  tI  18,  (with  Elah  ;  Me  No.  2,)  /SiXoros. 

s  Ihu.  xUt.  14,  Alex,  ipvs, 

:_       ^  B«ek.  xxrii  6,  ("  of  Baahan »») ;  LXX  omits. 

.^  Hoa.  ir.  18,  (with  Blah ;  mo  No.  2,)  Amoa  iL  9 ;  Zech.  zL  2  (<*  of 

Baahan*'),  9pvf. 
,    M  Allon-bachnth,  Geo.  xxzt.  8,  0d\amn  w4p0ovf,    Sam,  Ver,  nmi  "itro. 

^  For  the  '*  AUon,**  Joah.  xiz.  88,  see  aboTe,  under  Bloo. 

'  '      "tlSErEL,   vl^,   possibly  a    tamarisk   (Tbimirtjr  orieniaUsj    linn.),    see 
^  OesenioB,  p.  159 ;  but  the  exact  signification  is  very  doubtful,  and  it 

will  be  seen  that  in  the  third  of  the  foUowing  examples,  it  is  inter- 
changeable with  Elah  (§  76,  2).  (See  also  Oesenius,  Hist  of  Heb. 
Language,  p.  41.) 

^  Occurs  three  times : 

*   ^  In  Gen.  zxi.  88,  '*groTe.*'     Aq.  SfySjpmu    Symm.  fvrtiait, 

1  Sam.  xxiL  6,  "a  tree,**  aocnratelj  *  tAe  tamarisk.*    Aq.  t^  Utf^pm/uu 
-^^  1  Sam.  xxxi.  IS,   "a  tree.**    Symm.  fvT6¥,    Theod.  riu  9ptfs — Uke  the 

preceding,  with  the  definite  article,  and  therefore,  ***tke  tamarisk*  at 
m  Jabesh.**    In  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chr.  z.  12,  the  word  b  Blah.     The 

ir**  LXX  bare,  in  each  case,  rendered  Bshel  by  ^  Kpoi^sthe  field. 


Besides  the  above,  there  are  other  words  for  trees  which  need  not  be 
specially  examined  here.  Amongst  them  are  some  which  would  seem 
to  have  given  their  names  to  places;  vix.,  Rimmon, — ^Pomegranate 
(Numb,  xxxiii.  19  ;  Josh.  xv.  32 ;  xix.  45 ;  1  (Jhron.  vi.  77  ;  Neh.  xi« 
29; — $51):  Lux, — Almond  (Oen.  xxxy.  6):  Tamar, — ^Palm  (Gen.  xiy. 
7  ;  Judg.  XX.  33 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Judg.  i.  16  ;^  78) :  Shittah  (Plur. 
Shittim),— Acacia  (Judg.  vii.  22 ;  Numb.  xxy.  1) :  Libneh, — White 
Poplar  (Numb,  xxxiii.  20) ;  and  Tappuach — Apple  (Josh.  xr.  34).  A 
different  derivation  of  Libnah  (Josh.  x.  29)  has  been  given  in  Chap.  YI. 
p.  255,  note,  which  is  probably  equally  correct.  It  is  worth  notice, 
however,  that  the  three  "Stations*'  named  in  Numb,  xxxiii.  18 
(Rithmah, — Broom),  19,  and  20,  all  apparently  derive  their  names  from 
some  natural  ISsature  of  vegetation. 


The  word  rendered  "  Grove  "  in  the  A.  Y.  in  connection  with  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  Canaanites,  is  Asherah.  For  an  examination 
of  all  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  and  of  its  doubtful  and  difficult 
signification,  see  Oesenius,  t.  r.  p.  162. 
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VII.  CITIES,  HABITATIONS,  Ac. 

§  78. 

IR,  "^^y,  or  AR,  "ly,  *  a  city : '  probably  from  a  root  now  extinct,  signi- 
fying to  sniTOund :  LXX,  ir^is,  Vulg.  Oppidum,  The  idea  is  that  of  a 
fortified  place,  as  in  2  Kings  x.  25,  where  it  signifies  '*the  *fortres*^ 
of  the  <  temple '  of  Baal ; "  and  in  1  Chr.  xi.  5,  <<  David  took  the  Castle 
(Metzad,  §  94)  of  Zion,  which  is  the  City  of  David."  See  also  2  Kings 
xvii.  9;  xviii,  8.  Its  general  meaning  is  fixed  by  the  examples  of 
Jerusalem,  Samaria,  and  Jericho,  and  the  cities  of  Assyria,  to  wjiich  it 
is  frequently  applied. 

In  Lev.  XXV.  29,  31,  << walled  cities"  are  distinguished  from 
'<  villages  (Hazerim)  which  have  no  wall  round  them ;  "  and  in  I  Sam. 
vi.  18,  we  find  **  fenced  cities,"  distinguished  fo^m  "  country  villages  " 
(Caphar). 

Generally,  whenever  the  "gates"  or  "walls"  of  a  "dty"  are 
spoken  of,  the  word  used  is  Ir.  See  especially  Gen.  xxiii.  10,  18,  xxxiv. 
20,  24  ;  Josh.  viii.  29,  xx.  4  ;  Judg.  xvi.  2,  3 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7 ;  1  Kingi 
iv.  13,  xvii.  10 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  9 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  5.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Dent.  iii.  5,  we  read  of  "  un walled  *  cities,* "  LXX,  nActs  r&w  ^•p^falmp 
(see  S  87). 

A  curious  play  upon  the  word  occurs  in  Judg.  x.  4,  where  the  same 
word  u  used  for  the  "  thirty  cities "  (3*!|^)  and  the  "thirty  ass-colts  " 
(onp^)  of  the  sons  of  Jair.  This  play  has  been  tolerably  preserved  in 
the  LXX  by  rendering  the  words  respectively  w6\hs  and  w4Kavs. 

In  the  Auth.  Vers.,  with  the  foUowing  exceptions,  the  word  is 
rendered  "city." 

"Town.**    Deat.  iii.  5  ;  1  Sam.  ztL   4,  xxiu.  7,  xzvii  4 ;  Either  ix.  19 

(Ir  TcUriy  X*^  ^  H^)  *  J^*  ^^*  1^* 
**  Court.**     2  Kings  tx.  4,     4p  abKf  rp  ii4<rxi. 

It  occurs  in  the  following  proper  names : — 

1.  Ir-hat-temarim,   "the  city  of  *the*  Pmbntiees.**    LXX,  wi\a  r«rfoirU«r. 

Deat  zzziy.  8  ;    Judg.  L  16,  iii.  18  ;   2  Chr.  uviii.  15.     (See  p.   298, 
note) 

2.  Ir-hammelaoh,  "the  city  of  salt,**  Alex,  ^  wikis  iJ^Aw,   Vai,  t.  2<i3«r.   Jodi. 

XT.  62. 

3.  IrShemesh  ('w6\m  loftfJun)  (sBeth  Shemesh,  *ihe  dty  of  the  tun  *).    Joah. 

xix.  41. 

4.  Ir-Qfthaah,  t4\is  roay,  1  Ghron.  iy.  12  (*  the  city  of  the  serpent*). 

5.  Irha-bersi,   "the  dty  of  destnustioii,**  or   "of  the  son.**     ImL  xix.  18. 

Oompl.  w6Xu  kx*p9t,     VaU  o^cSmc 

6.  Rechoboth-Ir,  "the  city  Behoboth.**     G«a.  x.  11.     Volg.  pJaJeot  omimHi. 
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AR,  "^^y  M  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Moab  (=  Rabbah),  or  rather 
perhaps  of  the  whole  coontiy  of  the  Moabites,  ooours  in  Numb.  xxi.  15  ; 
Deat.  ii.  9,  18,  29 ;  and  more  fully  aa  **Ar  of  Moab/'  in  Numb.  xxi. 
28,  and  Isai.  xt.  1.  In  Numb.  xxL  28,  the  LXX  seem  to  have  read 
with  the  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version,  3miq  iv,  for  they  render  it 
l»f  MtM^.  Elsewhere  the  Samaritan  Version  gires  Arshah ;  and  the 
LXX  Up  in  Numbers,  and  *Aponp  in  Dent.  In  Numb,  xxii  36,  Ar  Moab 
is  rendered  **  a  eity  of  Moab,"  following  the  Sam.  Version,  Kiriath 
Moab  (see  §  80),  the  LXX  m  96\tP  K.,  and  the  Valg.  in  oppido  Moab, 

§   79. 

KIR,  *^^p :  possibly  from  rn^,  to  build ;  or  frx>m  "^j  to  dig  (see  Gesenius, 
1210,  1230). 

{a)  UinaUjr  for  the  wall  of  a  house  or  building,  exterior  or  interior  (^parie$),  as 
in  Lev.  xit.  87.     1  Bam.  xx.  25.     1  Kings  ri.  6.     Biek.  zxiiL  14,  &e. 

{h)  For  the  side  of  the  altar.     Ler.  i.  15  ;  r.  9. 

(c)  For  a  fence  or  enclosure.     Nam.  xxiL  25. 

(d)  For  the  wall  of  a  town,     (once)  Norn.  xxxr.  4. 

The  nsnal  word  for  the  wall  of  a  city  (Engl.  "  the  waUs,'*  mcenia) 
is  Chomah.  The  two  are  used  together  in  Josh.  iL  15,  **  her  house 
was  npon  the  town-wall,  and  she  dwelt  upon  the  wall.''  Here 
Chomah  is  remdered  « town-wall"  and  «waU,*'  while  Kir,  which,  in 
the  original,  oomea  before  Chomah^  is  not  translated.  The  meaning, 
howerer,  is  clear — that  the  walls  of  the  town  formed  also  the  back  wall 
of  the  house.  Thus  Zuni,  **  ihr  Hana  war  in  der  Wand  der  Stadtmauer, 
nnd  in  der  Stadtmaner  wohnte  sie." 

As  a  proper  name,  Kir  seems  to  hare  had  the  signification  of  citadel, 
and  is  so  used : 

1.  In  Isai.  XT.  1,  <*  Kir  of  Moab,''  now  oalled  Kerak,  posMbly  (he  Portress  of 
Moab,  as  ArMoab,  or  Babbah,  was  the  Capital 

2.  The  same  place,  nnder  the  names  of  Kircharsseth,*  Kir-ehareseth,  Kir- 
eharesh,  and  Kir^cheres,  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  iii.  25  ;  Isai.  xri.  7,  11 ; 
Jer.  xlTiii  81,  80. 

8.  Kir  is  also  the  name  of  a  place  or  district  in  Assyria.  2  Kings  xri.  0  ;  Isai. 
xxiL  6  ;  Amos  L  5 ;  ix.  7. 


^  80. 

KIRIAH,  or  KIRJATH,  n;-;i[J,  Chald.  wnp:  from  rr^,  to  build  (see 
Geaenios  in  roc€^  p.  1236) :  apparently  the  ancient,  and  thenoe,  in  later 
times,  the  poetical  word  for  'city.'  See,  among  others,  Num.  xxi. 
28,  "  city  of  Sihon."  Ps.  xlriU.  2,  "  the  cUy  of  the  great  King." 
I<%ai.  xxT.  2,  "  of  a  deienoed  cUy,*^    Wo  have  seen  that  Ir  and  Ar  are 


Compare  the  nse  of  the  word  castle  in  5ewessUe,  Chester,  Doncaster,  &c 
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only  seldom  used  in  ^q^  xuunes,  whereaa  Kixjmtk  is  a  Jreqnats: 
for  the  towns  of  Palestine.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  ever  used  as  a.  g^enerml  noun  iit'* 
The  only  exeeptions  worth  noticing  are :  I>oiit.  ii.  36 ;  iiL  4,  ii- 
qnatt-proTerbial  expression,  "  there  was  not  one  city  left : "  I  £af 
41,  45,  in  the  eonyersaticm  of  Adonijah  and  liis  friends  ahectf  - 
uproar  in  Jetnsakm :  and  £na  iy.  10,  in  spealcing  of  Samaria  ,*  ts^  - 
la,  15,  16,  19,  21,  in  the  letter  of  the  Samarit&os  deacaikiii^  ^^f*"^ 
implying  that  the  word  was  at  that  time  used  only  aa  a  SimnnrftiMg 

The  oities  in  the  name  of  which  the  word  ooours  are  the  kSk^^ 
It  will  be  observed,  that  in  every  case  they  existed  before  Palestzar  v- 
taken  by  the  Israelites. 


1.  Kuyath,  a  Wwn  of  Beiyamin.    Josh,  xviii.  28.       J^Msibly  Kh^tk-jasi 
IlXX,  Alex,  "w^iKa  I<^pi^ 

%  Kiijathaim  (*lha  double  etty*),  (a)  a  town  of    ACoab,     on  the  «« 
Jordan.     Q«b.  xir.  5;  Num.  zxxiL  87  ;  Jar.  zlwiii.  1,  Ae^     ^t  b^ 
ia  tho  Auth.    Yenktt,  Kiriathaim :   LXZ,  icap^aMI^       W  A  t^n J 
Na^Wi,  allotted  to  the  QerahoniteB,  1  Chr.  tL  76.       In  theptoBdSf 
in  Jorilu  xxk.  the  aaflM  is  contracted  to  Kartaa — aa  JSn-gannfm  to  Aia- 

8.  Kirjaih  arbi^  "the  <a^  of  Arba,  the  ftither  rf  Anak  -  ^=-Jfe6n»i, «» 
xxiii.  ^ ;  JoaK.  xir.  15,  &e.  It  had  retained  ite  old  iiamA  afla  * 
«^)ti\ity»  N©h.  tL  85. 

4,  Kujath'hwoth    ('the  d^  of  Streets'),    Num.   ttIi.    «»;«•**' 

^voiAmw,    St»e  i  »8, 

5,  KlTjath>awa  (*oity  of  Powsts'),  on  the  borders  of  ^odah  »»**^ 
luin,  ori^iaaUy  (^beomte^  Josh.  iz.  17  ;  zr.  60 ;  iriKu  lapifu  CaSt^^ 
llaalak,  BaaK  and 

8.  KlrjaUk-aH«H  Aura  iL  95  (1  Bsdr.  t.  19,  Kiriathiariua);  and  in  addl^ 

7.  Kujathbaal,  Jod^  zTiiL  14  ;  nptoBfimiX. 

8.  Kli;|ath<«0ph«r»  «the  city  of  the  book,'  v^\ii  yfmiMiJtrmm,  a  Ctfi*^ 
towu  in  the  uoantaiM  of  Judah,  Josh.  zr.  15;  Jiidg.  L  11  ;<*^ 
also, 

»,  Kirjath^sannah,  ' the  city  of  the  Palm,*  Josh.  zr.  49.  After  itooi^ 
by  Cal«b  it  took  the  name  of  Debir. 

The  word  also  appears  in  a  slightly  difforent  form  in 

10.  Kenoth,  (< cities')  (•>  a  town  ia  the  south  of  Judah,  Josh.  zt.  2^;  ^^ 
Kfl^wf  and  hMice  probably  Isoariot :  (6)  a  place  in  Moab,  Jerea^  xhvt 
24,  41;  also  Amos  ii.  %  whoe  the  word  is  spelt  Kirioth. 

11.  Kartah,  a  town  of  lebulua,  allotted  to  the  Merarites,  Jo^l  u^  ^'' 


I 


'  Kirjith  is  probably  the  word  repre-  and  in  names  like CSrta,TigrmDo-OeftS(*'' 

seated  by  the  Latin    Osrthafco,   and  it  '  Compare  the  well-known  contnc^*^ 

appears  as  a  Pbosnidan  word  in  Soilian  in    the   names    of   BngUsh   tovnii  ** 

coins  (see  Qesenius  voce  vrj^  p.  1387),  Brighton,  for  Brighthelmston. 
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§    81. 

BIRAH,  rrj**?,  < palace;'  i,e,  a  royal  house  or  fortress:  either  from  the 
Hebrew  ^Tp^,  abirah,  strong,  or  the  Persian  haru^  a  wall  or  fortress ; 
Sanscrit  bura^  Greek  t^os  ;  German  Burg  ;  English  Bury,  In  Persian 
names  of  places  it  frequently  occurs,  as  Perso- ftora,  Esto-frara,  &c.  (See 
Gesenius,  t.v.  p.  204.) 

It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  Chaldaic  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  where, 
with  two  exceptions,  it  is  the  epithet  of  Shushan,  the  royal  residence  of 
the  Persian  kings.  See  Ezra  ti.  2  ;  Neh.  i.  1 ;  Esth.  i.  2 ;  ii.  3  ;  iii.  15^ ; 
viii.  14 ;  ix.  6,  &o. ;  Dan.  yiii.  2.  The  exceptions  are  Neh.  ii.  8,  and 
vii.  2,  where  it  is  used  by  Nehemiah  to  designate  the  citadel  attached 
to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  1  Ghron.  xxix.  1,  19,  it  means  the 
Temple.  In  the  plural,  Biranioth,  the  word  occurs  only  in  2  Ghron. 
xvii.  12 ;  xxvii.  4,  where  it  is  rendered  *'  castles.'' 

In  the  LXX  Birah  is  rendered  by  oUos,  oUo9o/i^,  mostly  by  ir6\is,  and 
occasionally  by  fi^is.  It  is  also  often  treated  as  a  proper  name,  and  given 
as  *Afi09ippa,  and  4  Bclfw,  or  Bipd,  B4pis  was  probably  introduced  from  its 
likeness  of  sound  to  the  Hebrew  word,  as  ^fi6s  was  for  Bamah^  a  high 
place ;  ki0^  for  KitharoSy  a  harp ;  ^Tdbn}  for  ahabah,  love ;  yn  for  Oai 
a  ravine,  and  many  others.  In  Egypt  it  was  the  word  for  the  state 
barges  of  the  Nile,  and  hence  its  adoption  for  a  great  house  or  palace 
was  not  unnatural.  Jerome,  on  Psalm  xlv.  10,  says  that  fidpis  was  a  word 
peculiar  to  Palestine,  and  used  even  in  his  time  for  houses  dosed  round 
on  every  side  and  built  like  towers ;  and  the  Scholiast,  on  Psalm  oxxi. 
7,  that  it  was  the  provincial  word  in  Syria  for  large  houses.  In 
Josephus'  time  it  was  applied  to  the  tower  of  Antonia  (Antiq.  XY.  xi.  4). 


§  82. 

AE'MON,  l^^^^j  the  *  keep '  of  a  palace :  from  cn»,  to  be  high—the  joot 
of  Pyramid,  and  of  Hermon,  <  the  lofty  peak.'*  (See  Gesenins,  t.  v., 
p.  152.) 

This  word  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  poetical  books,  e,g.  Psalm 
xlviii.  3,  13 ;  Isaiah  xxv.  2  ;  Jer.  xvii.  27  ;  Amos  i.  4 ;  ii.  2,  &c.  In 
the  historical  books  it  occurs  only  three  times :  1  Kings  xvi.  18»  and 
2  Kings  XV.  25,  <<  the  palace  of  Uie  king's  house ;  "  possibly  a  keep  or 
strong  tower  overlooking  the  rest  of  the  palace.  Ewald  (Gesohichte, 
2nd  edit.,  iii.  451,  602,)  suggests  that  it  was  the  Harem  (a  word 
derived  from  the  same  root),  the  most  securely  guarded  portion  of  Eastern 
houses.  In  2  Ghron.  xxxvi.  19,  the  word  is  used  for  the  **  palaces  "  of 
Jerusalem. 

^  Note  the  distinction  between  **Shii-      Shoahan*'  (Ir),  in  this  passage. 
Bhan  the  PaUoe*'  (Birab),  and  **  the  city  >  See  Chapter  XIL  p.  399. 
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In  the    T.XY  it  is  yery  yarioosly  rendered;  e.g. 
roixot,     T^Aa,    x*P«    (possibly  reading    norw    for  p^rtt)  »iMi 
In  the  two  passages  from  Kings  it  is  (1)  tanpcm^  posnbly  a 
from  tipiutp,  (see  Frankel,  Yorstudien,  p.  65,)  and  (2)  hnarrlam 
corruption  of  tanpop. 

By  Aqnila  and  Symmachos  it  is  occasionally  rendered  fi^tp^s,  (. 
i.  12 ;  ii.  6),  as  if  Birah,  §  81. 

In  one  passage,  Amos  iy.  3,  the  word  occurs  with  a  slight  diaiige  cf 
form,  as  Har'mon. 

§  83. 

CHATZER,  *^3n,  an  enclosure ;  from  '^,  to  surround :  henoe  used  Cor  t 
''court"  or  yestibule,  as  of  the  Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxyii.  9,  Ae.)  m 
Temple  (1  Kings  yi.  36 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  5,)  or  of  a  palace,  (2  Kin^  zx. 
4 ;  Esther  i  5  ;  Jer.  xxxyi.  20  oomp.  22,)  or  prison,  (Neh.  UL  25 ;  Jet. 
xxxii.  2,  &c.)  or  eyen  of  a  house  (2  Sara.  xyii.  18). 

Topographically,  howeyer,  it  is  a  '  yillage ; '  generally  a  Bedoaia 
yillage,  Gen.  xxy.  16  (LXX,  viaiH) ;  Isaiah  xlii  11 ;  such  as  are 
formed  of  tent-cloths,  spread  oyer  stone  walls.  In  snch  '*  Haxerni  *" 
liyed  the  Ayim  or  Ayites,  who  seem  to  haye  pushed  their  way  fitm  the 
Desert  as  far  as  Gaza,  and  who  were  destroyed  by  the  PhiliBttxiea  fnm 
Caphtor  (Dent  iL  23)i. 

In  the  LXX  the  usual  renderings  are  auX^,  answering  to  **  eoort : " 
and  K^M  si^d  IvavXir,  indiscriminately  to  **  yiUage :  **  it  is  also  rendered 
olielo,  Msf  H4^  viXfh  <riciH^,  and,  strangely,  ir\a^ws  in  Ps.  x.  8  (LXX, 
ix.  29). 

The  following  are  the  places  in  the  names  of  which  Chatzer  (Haaer)  b 
used.  One  of  tiiem,  Hazeroth,  is  in  the  Desert  itself,  (sec  Chap.  I.  p.  SO^) 
and  it  will  be  obseryed  that  the  others  are  all  on  the  Bedouin  &oatief« 
of  the  country. 

1.  Hazeroth,  *A<n)p^.    Numb,  xt  85 ;  xii.  16;  xxxiiL  17,  13. 

2.  Haxar-addar,  KwavXu  *A^,  a  place  on  the  south  boundaiy  of  Palmtw, 

Numb,  xxxiy.  4.      In   Joahna  xt.  8,  the  name  is  ootttxaetod  tt 
Adar. 

8  Hasar-enan,  '  rilla^  of  springs.*  A  place  in  the  north  of  rsWini, 
near  Hamath,  Nomb.  xxxIt.  9,  10 ;  ipvwtip,  Biek  xlriL  17  ;  xlviH. 
1,  4i  aixii  rov  Alvdp,  and  rov  AiXdfi.  Ponibly  identifisd  in  P<irter't 
Damascus,  ii.  252. 

4.  Hazar-gsddah,  *  Tillage  of  fortune.*    One  of  the  *'  nttermost  cities  of 

Jndah  toward  the  coast  of  Edom  southward ;  **  Josh.  xr.  27. 

5.  Hasar-hat-ticon,   '  the  middle  riUage,'  o^XJ^  roS  Xawdr,  "  by  the 

of  Hauran,*'  on  the  north-west  of  Palestine  ;  Baek.  xlriL  16. 

6.  Hasarshnal,  *  riUage  of  the  fox*  (see  Chap.  III.  p.  160,  noU).    A 

in  the  rery  south  of  Jndah,  near  H.  gaddah  :  x^^^'^'*'^^  ipntXd, 
itrtfxrovdK    Josh.  xr.  28  ;  xix.  8  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  28  ;  Neh.  xl  S7. 


1  **Hasmm**    in  this    passage  has  become  curiously  changed  in  the  LXI  %n 
wnjfiwOy  the  word  elsewhere  employed  for  Ashdoth  and  Ashdod. 
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7.  Hanr-BOMh,  or  snsiiny  '  viUage  of  hones  :  *  a  plaoe  belonging  to  Simeon, 
ako  in  theexir«m«  sooih.  Josh.  xix.  5 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  81 ;  vapvovalif, 

A  slightly  different  form  of  the  word  is  Chatzor  (Hazor),  whioh  occurs 
as  follows : — 

(1)  Josh.  xi.  1  ;  xii.  19  ;  Judges  ix.  2  ;  1  Sam.  zii.  9. 
(2)  Josh.  XV.  23,  25. »  (3)  Josh.  xix.  36. 

(4)  Neh.  xi.  83.  (5)  2  Sam.  xiu.  28  (Baal-hazor). 

§    84. 

CHAWAH,  r\^ri,  plur.  Chawoth  (Eng.  Vers,  ffavoth),  n^Tr,  a  *  tent- 
village  ;  *  from  njHj  life* ;  (whence  Eve — Heb,  Chavah — "  the  mother 
of  all  living.'')  The  Bedouins  of  the  present  day  xuae  the  same  word 
for  their  own  villages.  Chawoth  ia  solely  employed  in  the  Bihle 
for  those  taken  from  Gilead.  by  Jair  the  son  of  Manaaseh,  and  which 
to  a  late  period  retained  the  name  of  Chavyoth-Jair.  See  Chap.  YIII. 
p.  325. 

Numb,  xxxii.  41,   **  small  towns,"  hrw&\^is. 

Dent.  ill.  14,   *'  Harotb,"  eau^  ;  AUx.  Ainie, 

Josh.  xUi.  80,   **  towns,"  icdfMS. 

Judg.  X.  4,   **  Havoth"  {Margin,  ViUages),  hradXus, 

1  Kings  iv.  18,   "towns  ;*'   Vat,  omit.  ;  AUx.  AWd. 

1  Chron.  n.  28,   "  towns,"  Kt&tua. 


^  85. 

CAPHAR,  *^S2>,  or  Copher,  "^jb,  a  *  hamlet : '  from  '^53,  to  cover  (compare 
the  Latin  teciiHn).    It  occurs  in 


1  Sam.  vi.  18,  tc^tirj . 
1  Chron.  xx^.  25, 
Cant.  vii.  11,  tc^fifi 


iiroaeta  \  i 
.     .  J 


in  eadi,  "  villages." 


See  also  Chephar-haammonai,  '  the  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites,'  Josh, 
xviii.  24 ;  and  Chephirah,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Hivites,  Josh.  ix. 
17  ;  also  Caphor-Salama,  1  Mace.  vii.  31. 

The  application  of  the  word  to  Coptfr-naum  shows  that  it  indicated  a  regular 
village  or  town,  w4\<s^  «r^iv,  and  not  a  mere  eoUeotion  of  hovels  or  tents  like 
Chataer.  In  the  N.T.  v6Xis  and  tc^fxij^  correspond  to  Kir  and  Caphar  ;  bat  their 
nse  is  indistinct.  Thus  Capernaum,  which  by  its  name — and  Nain,  which  by  its 
sitnation^^ould  hardly  have  been  more  than  villages,  are  called  w^s,  as  is  also 


^  The  words  in  this  verse,  ''and  Hazor, 
Hadattah,  and  Kerioth  :  [and]  Hezron, 
which  is  Hasor,"  are  more  oorroctly  'and 
Chatxor-Chadattah  {i,  e.  New  Chatzor) 
and  Kerioth -Chezron,  which  is  Chatsor.* 

'  Compare  the  common  nse  of  the  word 
'to  live  *  in  English,  for  '  to  dwell.* 


'  K^firi  is,  in  *the  Vulgate,  rendered 
ecutdlwn  in  John  xi.  1,  whidi  in  later 
Latin  came  to  mean  what  is  now  expressed 
by  its  derivative,  e<mtl€.  Hence  the  Eu- 
ropean Pilgrims  in  PaleetiBe  looked,  at 
Bethany,  not  for  the  inUagt,  but  for  the 
CoiUe  of  Lazarus. 


\  ^?*1. 
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tents)  for  the  grove^ "  of  Astarte ;  (oomp.  Job  yiii.  14,  where  it  is  used 
for  a  spider's  web.)  See  also  Gen.  xxyii.  15;  Judg.  xyiii.  31 ;  1  Sam. 
i.  7,  &o. 

Like  adc8  in  Latin,  and  Dom  in  German,  Beth  is  used  also  for  a 
house  of  religious  worship. 

Besides  the  yery  numerous  places  with  names  compounded  of  Beth, 
mention  is  made  in  Isai.  xv.  2,  of  Bajith,"  correctly  **  Ha-Baith"  ^  the 
house;  probably  a  weU-kuown  idol  temple  in  Moab — Gesenins,  **ztim 
Ootzen-Haus." 

An  instance  of  mistranslation  of  the  word  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
has  been  already  (p.  220)  noticed  in  connection  with  Amos  y.  13. 

§  89. 

SOC,  "nb,  or  Suooah,  HSl^,  Plur,  Saccoth,  nisi^*  *  booth  or  coyert : ' 
from  Tfsgt  to  coyer  as  with  boughs.  Always  a  habitation  of  man  or 
beast  made  of  leafy  boughs.  The  '*  Feast  of  Tabemades,"  so  called, 
was  celebrated  in  such  huts,  and  is  always  designated  by  this  word,  thus 
showing  that  it  did  not  commemorate  the  tents  of  the  wilderness,  but 
probably  the  *  booths '  of  the  first  start — (Suocoth,  Ley.  xxiii.  43 ;  £xod. 
xiii.  20),  the  point  of  transition  between  the  settled  and  the  nomadic 
life.    So  the  word  is  used  in  Gen.  xxxi.  17,  in  the  life  of  Jacob. 

**  Suocoth"  in  this  connection  with  the  feast  is  inyariably  in  the 
English  Bible,  **  tabernacles'.*'  In  the  LXX  the  word  used  is  constantly 
<rfn)i^,  the  feast  being  ioprii  r&v  <ric7iy&y,  Yulg.  tabemaculumf  tentorium, 
umbraculum. 

In  the  following  passages,  this  word  is  used  for  the  retreat  of  the  lion  :  Job 
xxxviii.  40,  **coTert;**  Psalm  x,  9,  "den;"  Jerem.  xxv.  88,  "covert;"  and 
hence,  in  Psalm  buni.  2,  for  Jemsalem,  the  lair  of  the  Lion  of  Jndah.  In  2  Sam. 
xi.  11,  "tents;"  1  Kings  xx.  12,  16,«— "  pavilions  "—it  is  appUed  to  miHtary 
hnts;  while  in  Job  xxxii.  29,— "taberDacle"->2  8am.  xxiL  12,  and  Psalm 
xviiL  11, — "pavilions," — it  is  the  poetical  expression  for  coverings  of  donds. 

The  following  are  the  remaining  instances  of  its  nse  :  Lev.  xxiiL  42,  43 ;  Neh. 
viil  14,  15,  16,  17;  Job  xxviL  18,  "hooths;"  Ps.  xxxi  20,  "paviUon;" 
Is.  i.  8,  "cottage  ;"  iv.  6,  "tabernacle ;"  Jonah  iv.  5,  "booth." 

§  90. 

GERUTH.  iW^iy  an  '  inn,'  from  "lu,  to  turn  aside  (Compare  Latin  dever- 
sorium).  The  word  occurs  but  once,  Jer.  xli.  17  ("habitation"),  to 
denote  the  Khan  or  carayanserai  of  Chimham  the  son  of  Barzillai,  " '  by 
the  side  of  Bethlehem,"  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt.  LXX, 
ya07ipcfxaM^»     See  p.  161. 


^  This  passsge  is  cnrionsly  cormpt  in 
the  Vatican  LXX  :  oS  ol  yvwauns  t^tu»op 
iml  XrrrttfA  (the  word  elsewhere  em- 
ployed for  Hittites;  the  initial  Beth  of 
the  Hebrew  word  having  been  mistaken 
for  Gaph,  with  which  it  is  all  but  iden- 
tical in  form)  r^  iXxrtu 

>  The  words  nsed  for  the  sacred  "  Ta- 
bernacle" of  worship  are  Mukcan  and 


Ohel,  the  former  signifyiDg  the  frame- 
work and  interior  part  of  the  ooDstmc- 
tion ;  the  latter,  the  outer  covering  of 
the  tent. 

'  An  instance  of  the  strange  incon- 
sistency of  the  present  text  of  Uie  LXX. 
In  verae  12  we  read  iy  <nnpws — *in  tents* 
— but  in  verse  16  ip  Xoicxfi^-^in  Sucooth. 


t/JA 


S  SI. 


l«^ ;  *,  'i  ;  xviL  9,  xvJiL  8;  2  CItbb.  xt£.  1!l    Itl 
|i<i/Mt>,  »iif,  19,  it  b  rendered  " ■truB^-^iiilaL'^    1:  : 
'I  yi*.' ;  ih  Jt^U,  jtix,  29,  and  2  Sam.  xdt.  T.    Ix 
W'/i4  u  frt;ij uisii tly  ii*ed,  m  P».  l*^*''^^  4t' 
^i«i^Mm  ill,  12;   and  Li  rendered  bj 

l^i'/m  Um^  Mim«  root  u  alK>  denrtd 
um4  iu  AiUiU,  ix,  12,  Md  Uiere 


^  92. 

MAO/,  tirp,  A  '  ftlroDff-bold : '  from  n^  to  be  irm.     Us^  a  Jtbsc 
UO,  dii/l  tlM:r«*  irttiiMliiU^  *'  rock,**  elsewbere  alvmr*  cK}Mi^r«<  :=. 
^MitiU'iiil  t>«H/ki»-  iM  I'l.  zxriL  1 — ftrengUi;   Daa.  xLT,  I^,  ** 
«« turirunn/*     U  U  Applied  bj  UaiAh  to  Tjre,  **tke  itiauni^ 
Ulii  ofiUn  mt%;*  xilii.4,  11,  14;  and  in  zxx.  2,  3,  to  -t^ 
JltftrHi/h,'^  Arid  by  K/ekiel— xxx.  15--to  Sin  (P«lMm\  ^ 

^  93. 

MAON,  ]199,  and  M'ONAH,  n^37Q,  a  dweniBg-pbea  or 

\miiuiM :  frum  Hf  ^  to  rest  or  fly  for  refoge.    Used  of  booa,  Job  xxxr 
'lO  i  I'Milm  fliv.  22 ;  Cant.  ir.  8 ;  Nahum  iL  11,  12 ;  Amoa  m.  4 :  a^ 
itiUnr  Ih^imU,  Job  xxxvii,  8 ;   Jer.  ix.  11 ;   x«  22;   xlix.  33;  E.  XT. 
tbn  dwelling-plaoo  of  Jehovah  at  ShOoh,  1  8am.  iL  29,  33;   ami 
Jtiriuttluin  and  /ion,  Psalm  xxtL  8 ;  IxTiiL  5 ;  with  the 
iWm  Uxvi*  2,  **  in  Halem  is  his  '  leafy  ooverty'  and  hia  *■ 
(rh  i$wr9iHnr4t^iQ¥  •Xffot),    Boo  Chap.  IIL  p.  169. 


^  94. 


»  c 


M'T/AI),  1?9,  and  M'TZOODAH,  n^WO,  a  *  lair '  (as  of  wild  besaU)  «r 
*  fastness : '  from  i^,  to  hunt  or  lay  snarea.  The  anginal  nw^hn  ■ 
seen  from  its  osa  In  Jar.  xlviL  41 ;  Job  xxzix.  28 ;  and  Esek.  zriL  M, 
where  the  imagery  is  of  birds  of  prey.  TopographicaUy  it  is  applied  to 
the  hiU'fbrts  of  Judtea  (1)  generally,  in 

Jodges  Ti.  2  .     "  strongholda "      rk  leptfimrrd, 

1  Saiii.  xxii.  4,  5  .     "the  hold"  rp  wtpmxi. 
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1  Sam.  xxiiL  14, 19,  29     *<  strongholdB*' 


xxiT.  22  . 
2  Sam.  xxHl.  14  . 
1  Chron.  zi.  16,  xU.  8, 16 
Ezek.  lyiiii.  27  . 


"the  hold" 
"  an  hold" 
"the  hold" 
**  the  forte" 


if  rois  vr%¥ot%  and  iv  Mt ir- 
rp  »€pioxf . 


And  (2)  speoiallj  to  the  citadel  of  Zion.     See  Chapter  III.  p.  169, 


note. 


2  Sam.  T.  7 
9 

17 
1  Chron.  xi.  5,  7 
16 


"the  stronghold"^ 
"the  fort" 
"the  hold" 
"the  castle" 
"the  hold" 


>  LXX,  1^  xtptoxfl- 


The  mott  remarkable  imtanoe  howeyer,  and  the  best  exemplifioatioa 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  is  in  the  rook  of  "  Maaada,"  eridently  the 
Greoiaed  form  of  Metzad,  the  last  refnge  of  the  Jewi&h  insurgents  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  now  known  as  Sebbeh :  see  p.  294. 

Besides  the  above,  the  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  poetioal  books, 
often  in  connection  with  Sela  and  Tsur,  and  is  variously  rendered 
"  munitions,"  '<  fortress,"  and  **  defence."  In  the  case  of  Isaiah  xxxiiL 
16,  the  LXX  rendering  of  the  word  led  to  the  tradition  of  the  Cave  of 
the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.    See  Chap.  XIY.  p.  437. 


^  95. 

MATZOR,  'Tisp,  and  M'TZOORAH,  ITp^,  a  '  fort: '  from  ^  (the  root 
also  of  Tzur)  to  bind  together.  Used  alone  (2  Chron.  zi.  10),  and  with 
Ir  (§  78)  to  express  the  fortified  towns  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in 
2  ChroD.  viii.  6  ;  zi.  5,  10,  11,  23  ;  xii«  4  ;  xiv.  6, — ^passages  in  which  it 
is  variously  rendered  "fenced,"  "for  defence,"  "fenced  cities,"  and 
"strongholds."  Once  applied  to  T^re,  Zech.  iz.  3.  Also  used  in 
poetioal  passages  for  the  offensive  works  of  a  siege,  and  rendered 
"  tiege,"  "  bulwarks,"  and  "  forU ; "  see  Deut  zx.  19,  20 ;  xzviiL  53, 
&o. ;  Isai.  xziz.  3 ;  Nah.  iiL  14. 

The  similar  word  occurring  in  2  Kings  ziz.  24 ;  Isai.  zxzvii  25 ; 
and  xix.  6,  with  lor  (^  35),  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  that  place, 
probably  to  be  translated  Egypt  (liitzraim). 


'  Tbii  is  a  good  example  of  a  frequent 
caoie  of  redondancy  in  the  Septoagiut 
text  The  4p  tm  vMPois  is  a  main^aal 
gloM  or  explanation  of  Hnrffapd,  which 
is  iiielf  a  (conupt)    litenl  rendering 


of  the  original  Hebrew  word.  The  gloss 
was  in  time  taken  into  the  text,  and  it 
■ow  stands  aide  by  side  with  the  word  it 
was  intended  to  explain.  (See  Prankcl, 
Yontndien  so  der  Sepinaginta,  70—77.) 
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§    96. 

MIS'TAR,  *^jpPPi  hiding-plaoe :  from  T9)  to  cover  or  hide.  Used  in  the 
poetical  books  only ;  (1)  of  the  lurking-places  of  lions,  Ps.  xyiL  12; 
Lament,  iii.  10 :  and  of  violent  men,  Ps.  x.  8,  9 ;  Ixiv.  4  ;  Hab.  iii.  14 ; 
(2)  of  a  shelter,  Isai.  iv.  6 ;  and  (3)  concealment,  Jer.  xiii.  17  ;  xxiii. 
24 ;  xlix.  10.  The  English  rendering  is  '*  secret  place,*'  and  (once) 
**  covert."    See  §  23,  k. 

§  97. 

R'CHOB,  ^irri,  the  open  space  before  the  gates  of  the  city ;  such  as  b 
always  found  before  the  walls  of  Oriental  towns — ^in  the  Arabian 
Nights  usually  called  **  the  mounds :  "  from  3m,  to  be  broad. 

That  this  and  not  a  street  in  the  city  is  meant,  appears  from  Gen. 
xix.  1,  2  ;  Judg.  xix.  15,  16,  20 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  12 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  6  ; 
Neh.  viii.  1,  3,  16 ;  Job  xxix.  7. 

It  is  probably  the  same  word  that  in  the  New  Testament  is  translated 
iy6pa  (except  in  speaking  of  Greek  towns,  as  Acts  xvi.  19 ;  xvii.  17, 
where  iy6pa  is  the  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city),  and  occasionally 
irXarfTa ;  see  especially  Bev.  xi.  8 ;  xxi.  21 ;  xxii.  2,  which  on  other 
occasions  may  be  used  for  squares  within  the  city,  but  more  probably  for 
«*  streets."* 

In  the  Auth.  Vers.  Rechob  and  vXartTd  are  always  rendered  **  street " 
except  in  the  three  following  passages  from  the  poetical  books,  where, 
with  a  reference  to  its  root,  the  word  is  translated  '^  broad  places  "  or 
« broad  ways: "  Cant.  iii.  2;  Jerem.  v.  1 ;  Nah.  iL  4. 

Three  places  in  Palestine  derive  their  name  from  Rechob :  two  in 
Asher,  Josh.  xix.  28,  30;  Judg.  i.  31 ;  one  of  which  was  aUotted  to  the 
Levites  (xxi.  31).  A  third  was  on  the  northern  frx>ntier,  Num. 
xiii.  21 ;  apparently  the  same  place  that  in  Judg.  xviii.  28  is  called 
Beth-rehob.  Thus  in  2  Sam.  x.  6  and  8,  Rehob  and  Beth-rehob  are 
used  interchangeably. 

Besides  these  are  «  Rehoboth"  or  '*  Rehoboth  by  the  River"  (t.  e. 
Euphrates),  Gen.  x.  11 ;  xxxvi.  37 ;  1  Chron.  L  48.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  is  given  in  the  naming  of  a  well,  Gen.  xxvi.  22. 

^    98. 

CHUTZ,  V^>  properly  the  external  wall  of  a  building,  and  henoe 
applied  to  whatever  is  outside  the  house  or  city.  Thus  the  word  is  used 
adverbially  in  numerous  instances  for  "without"  or  "abroad."  See 
Gen.  vi.  14 ;  Dent,  xxxii.  25  ;  Lev.  xiv.  8  ;  &o.  &o.    Henoe  it  came  to 

>  "Street"  is  expressed  by  bAfm  in      Testament  ^ky^  is  *'market*plaoe*'  and 
Matt  TL  2;   Lake  xiv.  21   <'*lane'*);       "market." 
Acts  ix.   11;    xU.    10.      In  the  New 
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mean  the  *< street"  as  opposed  to  the  "house,"  as  in  Job  xxxi.  32; 
Isaiah  zlii.  2  ;  Lam.  iy.  6 ;  and  finally  thus  for  a  *<  street  "  absolutely, 
as  in  1  Kings  xx.  34 ;  Jerem.  xi.  13 ;  xxxyii.  21  ("  the  bakers'  street"). 

V  The  word  appears  in  the  following  proper  name,    Eiijath-huzoth, 

r  Num.  xxii.  39,  margin  **  city  of  streets,"  but  LXX,  voAcii  iwaOA«tty,  as 

if  from  Hazer,  (§  83). 


§  99. 

BH^K,  'P^,  a  'street;'  from  p^  to  run.  It  occurs  only  in  the  four 
following  passages,  Prov.  yii.  8 ;  Ecol.  xii.  4,  6 ;  and  Cant.  iii.  2 ;  in 
each  of  which  it  is  rendered  **  street :  "  LXX,  9Mos,  inr^pa, 

r 


VIII.— THE  SEA  AND  ITS  SHORES. 


§   100. 

I  AM,  D^,  **the  sea  "—derivation  unknown,  but  applied  to  all  large  pieces 
of  water. 

1.  With  th«  artide— **  Ha-Um  *'— it  is  the  Mediterranean,  Josh.  xr.  47 ;  abo 

called  **  the  great  sea,*'  Norn.  xxxiT.  6,  7  ;  the  **  hinder,'*  or  "  west- 
em  sea,**  Dent.  zi.  24.  From  this  application  it  it  nied  for  '*  the 
west,**  eren  in  speaking  of  oonntriei  wYnen  the  sitoation  of  the  Medi- 
tenranean  isnot  in  the  west,  as  of  Egypt  (Bzod.  x.  19),  or  Arabia  (Exod. 
zzrii  1J$,  zzxiiii.  12). 

2.  The  'sea  of  weeds,'  (lam-Snph)  Ibr  the  two  branches  of  the  Bed  Sea.    See 

Chap.  I.  pp.  5,  0. 

8.  "  The  Sea  of  Chinnereth,"  (or  the  sea  of  Galilee,  Nam.  zxziT.  11,  comp. 
laa.  iz.  1.  Possiblj  this  is  intended  in  Dent,  zzziii.  23,  where  the 
word  rendered  "  west "  b  lam,  meaning  eqoallj  sea.  See  Chap.  X. 
p.  869,  noU, 

4.  The   "Mlt  sea,"  Gen.  zit.  8;  "sea  of  the  'desert,'"  Dent.  iT.   49; 

*'  easteni  sea,"  Josh.  u.  20  ;  Zeeh.  zIt.  8,  for  the  Dead  Sea. 

5,  It  is  also  applied  to  great  riTsrs,  as  the  Nile,  Jer.  ziz.  6 ;  Nah.  iiL  8  ; 

Biek.  zzzii  2  ;  (as  b  still  the  Arabic  Bakr) ;  and  to  the  Bnphrates, 
ImL  zzTiL  1 ;  Jer.  IL  28. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  larer  in  the  Temple,  1  Kings,  xxy.  18 ; 
1  Chron.  xriii.  8. 

It  is  always  translated  '*  sea"  in  the  A.  Y.  ezeept  when  used  for 
"  west." 
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§    101. 

CHOPH,  'lin,   « sea-shore,'    from  ^On,  to  wash  away— Gen.  xlir,    M, 
"haven;"   Deut.  i.  7,  ''side;"  Josh.  ix.  1,  "coasts;"  Judg.  v.  17, 
"  shore ;  "  vapdxtos,  littua  maris. 
For  the  words  for  the  banks  of  a  riyer,  see  5  34. 

§  102. 

MIPH*RATZ,  \n99,  *  bay/  or  creek,  from  fS?,  to  break.    Occurs  only  in 
Judg.  V.  17,  "  breaches."    See  Chapter  VI.  p.  263. 


§    103. 
MACHOZ,  tinO,  "  haven."    Ps.  cvii.  30. 

The  following  are  the  words  used  for  the  waves  of  the  sea : 

GAL,  v3,  (literally  *heap')^/tir.  ChiUim.  See,  amongst  others.  Job  xxxviii. 
11 ;  Ps.  Ixv.  7  ;  Isa.  xlviii.  18 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  3 ;  Zech.  x.  11,  all  **  waves  ; " 
Ps.  xlU.  7,  "  biUows." 

DAGI,  ^?'5>  ^^y  ^^  ^^'  ^^"**  ^»  **  waves." 

MISH*BAR,  "^$070,  (metaphorically  for  the  waves  of  trouble)  see  2  8am. 
xxii.  5  ;  Ps.  xlii.  7,  "  waves ; "  Jon.  ii.  3,  "  billows." 

BAMAH,  niDIl,  a  high  place,  is  used  only  in  Job  ix.  8,  for  the  ridges  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  SINAITIC  INSCRIPTIONS. 


SiHO  the  greater  part  of  this  Edition  was  printed  off,  my  attention  has  been  called 
^  an  attack  on  some  passages  of  Chapter  I.  in  a  work  by  the  ReT.  0.  Forster,  entitled 
**The  Israelitish  Authorship  of  the  Sinaitic  Inscriptions,'*  &c  &o.  One  of  these 
passages,  a  note  attached  te  p.  81  (82,  1st  ed.),  had  been  omitted  before  I  saw  Mr. 
F.*B  treatise,  from  an  apprehension  that  what  was  meant  as  an  expression  of  courteous 
regard  might  be  otherwise  interpreted.  The  other  statemento  being  confined  "simply 
to  fiscta  which  fell  under  my  own  obserration,*'  hare  in  no  case  been  corrected  by  Mr. 
P.,  and  therefore  require  no  alteration. 

I  am  glad,  however,  te  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  such  new  facte  as  Mr. 
Forster  has  supplied,  bearing  on  the  subject. 

1.  It  appears  that  in  addition  te  the  one  case  noticed  by  myself  in  p.  58  (61,  1st 
ed.),  of  an  inscription  inaccessible  te  actiTe  climbers,  five  more  have  been  discovered 
l>y  Mr.  Forster^s  informants.     It  is  rery  possible  that  there  may  be  other  instances 

not  observed  by  myself  or  by  them.     The  general  stotement  respecting  the  remaining 
hundreds  or  (as  Mr.  F.  supposes)  thousands  of  inscriptions  would  not  be  affected. 

2.  Besides  the  data  which  I  bad  observed  for  fixing  the  age  of  the  inscriptions — 
the  intermixture  of  some  with  Greek,  Latin,  or  Arabic  words,  and  with  Christian 
aosses — Mr.  Forster  itetes,  that  in  one  instance  Sinaitic  characters  have  been  found 
apparently  contemporaneous  with  a  tablet  of  Bgyptian  hieroglyphics. 

8.  The  numerous  inscriptions,  described  by  Mr.  Forster  as  neaf  Mount  SerbAl, 
apparently  in  addition  to  *'the  considerable  numbers**  observed  by  myself,  confirm 
the  conjecture  in  p.  88  (40  of  1st.  edition),  that  8erb4l  was  in  early  times  believed 
by  many  te  be  the  Mountain  of  the  Law ;  and  also  perhaps  explain  the  difficulty 
noticed  in  p.  58,  respecting  Burckhardt*s  observations  in  the  same  locality. 

4.  In  p.  58  I  expressed  a  regret  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  visit  the  extraordinary 
inscriptions  described  in  Mr.  Forster*s  earlier  work,  as  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tor.  It  may  be  important  for  future  travellers  to  know  tbat  Mr.  Forster^s  informanto 
'* expended  ten  days  of  indefatigable  labour  in  the  attempt  to  discover  them,  but 
without *' 


I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  ooortesy  of  a  stranger  who  passed 
throagh  Petra  last  year,  and  who  informs  me,  in  reference  to  the  Latin  inscription 
given  in  p.  80,  that  he  was  able  to  make  the  following  transcript,  which,  as  being 
more  complete  than  that  obtained  by  our  party,  must  modify  the  statement  respecting 
Labjrde*t  vir»ion  of  it. 

QVINTO  •  PRJETEXTO  •  FLORBNTINO  •  •  •  IIIYIRO  •  ACR  •  ARC  •  • 
FLANDO  •  TRIB  •  MILIT  •  MINERVAB  *  •  ON  •  •  INAE  •  TRIE 

PLIB    LEO  LB  "  Vni  •  HIBP  •  PRO  COS NINB    •  •  LKO  *  AVQ 

PROPR  ■  RO  B  •  •  •  PATR  •  •  BX  TE8TA  MO  •  •  O.  IP8IT8. 
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INDEX. 


ThefoUowing  abbreviation*  are  employed  in  tkit  Index: — TeL  Paleetine ; 
M.  Mountain:  R.  Biver :  L.  Lake :  N.  North:  8.  South:  lL.Ba9t: 
W.  Weet:  0.  T.  Old  Teetament:  N.  T.  New  Teetament:  A.  V. 
Authorised  Vernon  of  the  Bible  :  Worde  preceded  by  f— m  jAbel^ 
are  Hebrew  topographical  terwu^  which  will  be  found  at  large  in  the 
Appendix:  Arabic  namee  are  put  in  Italice, 


Aabos:  hb  death  oo  Mount  Hot,  85; 

"HUlof  AAnm,"28,  41. 
AbMiA,  K.  (Barada)  108,  405. 
Abftrim,  H.,  298. 

Abel  :  legendary  site  of  ki«  death,  409. 
tAbel  (meadow),  488. 
Abel-beth-maarhah,  386  noU, 
Abel-Shittim,  296. 
AbUa,  296  note, 
AbUa  (capital  of  Abilene),  409. 
Abimelecli :  hii  oonipiracj  at  Shechem, 

237. 
Ah(m-Simbtl,  I 

AlKm-unmab  :  grare  of  hone  ot,  67. 
Aboutig-SuUman :  rock  ot,  78. 
Abraham  :  in  Bgypt,  xxz.,  Iv. ;  his  wells 
at  Beeniieba,  21,  145  ;  oaki  ot,  at 
Mamre  and  Moreh,  101,  140,  141  ; 
Tiew  of  Sodom,  129  ;  and  of  Moriah, 
129,  249;  **  Abraham*!  booM,"  at 
Hebron,  141  ;  and  tomb,  147 ;  his 
meeting   with    Melohisedek,    247; 
meriilce  of  Iiaae,  248  ;   ponoit  of 
Cbedorlaomcr,  286,  408. 
AlMlom  :  hi*  death,  142,  478. 
AoMsia  (Shittim),  20,  67,  296,  339  naU, 
Aeebo  (nndy)  :  modem  Acre,  262  ;  the 
only  Bay  of  PkL,  113 ;  key  of  Fkl, 
it!  maoy  liegea,  263. 
Aohan :  caim  orer,  117  note,  201  note, 
fAeha  (Nile* meadow),  488. 
AdalUm  :  iu  locaUty,  257  note. 


Adummim  :  Paat  of^  probably  loene  of 
the  Qood  Ramaritan,  420  ;  meaning 
of  word,  420  note, 

JEnon  (springs),  309,  507. 

fAgam  (p<»d),  509. 

Agrieoltoral  plains  of  Palestine,  134. 

Ah^jah,   the  Shilonite :    tomb   of^    228 

Ai  :  battle  o^  200 ;  meaning  of  word^ 
117,  201  noU;  possbly  Tdtlffqjar, 
202,  204  note;  three  towns  so  caUed, 
117  note. 

fAin  (spring),  144,  505. 

Ain-el'Weibek :  not  Kadesh,  94,  96. 

AmFoBoel,  808  aole. 

A  in  Jahlood  (Spring  of  Goliath),  338 
note, 

Ain  Sultan,  304. 

Ajalon  (stags),  Yalley  ot,  160  note,  206. 

AjeHUi,  29,  63. 

Ababa  (defile),  town  oi,  10,  82,  97. 

Akaba,  gulf  of :  see  Gulf  of  A. 

Ak$a :  see  El-Ahea, 

tAllon  (oak),  139  note,  517. 

AUon-bachnth  (Oak  of  tears),  141  note, 
218,  228,  517. 

Amalekhes  :  their  anoiant  power,  27  ;  ob 
8.  of  PaL,  131,  158;  inenrmoM 
into  Pal,  134,  336  ;  **Moiuitain  of 
A.,*'  235  noU. 

Amanos,  M.,  107. 

fAmmah,  Hill  oS,  493. 
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Amorites  (mountaineers),  131. 

Amos  :  his  allusions  to  earthquakes,  123, 

188. 
Anathoth,  212. 

"  Andromeda,  Rocks  of,"  272. 

Anemones  of  PaL,  98,  137. 

Animal  worship  of  Egypt,  xzxL  ;  liiL 

Annunciation,  Church  of  the,  at  Nazareth, 
440  :  see  Spring  of  A. 

Anti-Lebanon,  108  ;  Tillages  and  gardens 
of,  134  ;  tj-ees  of,  138  note, 

Antiocb,  described  by  Mr.  Fremantle, 
404. 

Antipatris,  273. 

Antonia  tower,  178. 

tAphiik  (body  of  water),  504. 

Apocryphal  Gospels  :  contrast  with  the 
canonical,  413 ;  real  source  of  earliest 
local  traditions,  413,  436;  their 
record  of  the  NatiTity,  436  note  ; 
and  of  the  Annunciation,  440. 

Apostles,  the :  their  connexion  with 
Csesarea,  and  the  Plain  of  Sharon, 
260,  261. 

tArabah :  its  meaning  in  the  Bible, 
279  9iofe,  288  nott,  292  notCy  483. 

**  Arabah,  the,"  5,  83  ;  its  slope  fi-om  E. 
to  W.,  83;  apparently  **  Wilder- 
ness of  Zin,"  91. 

Arad,  158  and  ttofe,  159. 

Aram  (Syria)  :  meaning  of,  127. 

Aram-naharaim  (Mesopotamia),  127  note. 

Aram  of  Damascus :  A.  Zobah,  A. 
Maachah,  A.  beth-Behob,  127  note. 

Araunah's  threshing-floor,  247;  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Willis,  the  Sakrah, 
178. 

Ard-el-Hamma^  364. 

tAremon  (keep  of  a  palace),  521. 

Ar-Gerizim,  247.     See  Gerizim. 

Ariel  <Uon  of  God),  169. 

Arimathea  :  derived  from  Ramathaim, 
222. 

Ar-Magcdon,  Plain  of  Esdraelon :  deri- 
vation of  the  word,  247,  334. 

Arsuf,  272. 

Aaaf:  Bee  Lcuaf. 

Ascalon,  255 ;  the  prophetical  curse  on, 
269,  270. 

**  Ascension  :"  summit  of  Olivet*  184. 

Ascension,  Church  of  the,  on  Olivet :  an- 
tiquity of  site,  448  ;  does  not  com- 
memorate the  Ascension,  which  took 
place  at  Bethany,  449. 

Ascent  to  Pal.  from  the  Desert,  100,  128. 

Ashdod,  252. 

Ashdoth-Pisgah,  296  note,  505. 

Asher :  obscurity  of,  263  ;  richness  of  his 
possession,  358. 

tAshrah  (*•  grove").  517. 

Ass  :  tradition  of  the,  at  Bethany,  188 
note. 


Assyria  :  first  invasion  of  P&I«  bj,  2S5. 

Astarte:  groves  of,  142,  389,  517. 

AUdka:  see  Otbd  A. 

Aulayy  R.  (Bostrenus),  266. 

Aven    (naught),    220  nde.      See  BcO- 

aven. 
Avim,  or  Avites  (dwellers  in  rains V,  117 

note. 
Ayoun  Mousa  (wells  of  Moses),  65,  <M. 
Aznoth-Tabor,  491. 
Azubah  :  Hebr.  word  for  deserted  tows, 

117  note. 


Baalbec,  403. 

Baal-tamar,  143. 

Balaam  :  his  view  of  Israel,    129,   297. 

319. 
fBamah  (wave),  530. 
Banias,  394. 
Baptism  :  of  John,   310 ;  qir«Ad  of  thf 

rite  of  Baptism,  311. 
Ba/radet^   R.   (Abana   or'  Phmrpar^  r   it* 

course,   108,  280,    405;  T^geUtiw 

on  its  banks,  406  ;  Pass  and  Br  ^ 

SfiiUc  B,,  409. 
Basalt :  of  Sinai,  79  ;  of  Bashan,  $$<. 
Bashan,  820 ;  oaks  of,  142,  322  ;  eattl^ 

of;  322,   386;    **  Mountain  of  B.,~ 

Antilibanns,  112  note. 
Batihahy  plain  ojf;  367. 
Beatitudes  :  see  Mt.  of  B. 
Bedouin  characteristics  of   tlie    Trass- 

Jordanic  Tribes,  324  ;  of  JepiitlMK 

825  ;  Elijah,  325,   852  ;  and  Jika 

the  Baptist,  309. 
Bedotdns :    meaning  of  name,    22  melt  : 

permanence  of  their  habits,  23,  8<^ 

67  note  ;  their  heathenism,  53,  54 ; 

their  incursions  into  Palestine,  134. 
fBeer,  a  well,  as  coutradistingQi^ked  fras 

a  spring,  145,  508. 
Beeroth  {£1  Bireh),  211. 
Beersheba:  wells  of,  21,  145,  157,  15$. 
Beit  Dejan,  254. 
BeU  Likhi,  206. 
Beit  Nuba,  206 ;  encampment  of  Eklttrd 

I.,  211. 
Beit  Sh'ck,  206. 
Beit'ur  el-tathi  (Betb-horon  the  Upper', 

206. 
Beit'ur  d-fdka  (Beth-horon  the  Neikeri, 

206. 
fBeka  or  Bikah,  Hebrew  word  for  PUia, 

388,  480. 
Bekda :  aeeElB. 

Bela  (Zoar),  traditional  meaning  o<^  287. 
Belus,  R.,  332,  496. 
Beni-Hassan,   tombs  o^   on    the    Kile, 

xxxvii. 
Benjamin  :  eariy  alliance  with  Bphiaia 

and  Manasseh,   198,   237  ;  iaipgri- 
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anoe  of  the  Passes  and  Heights  o( 
193. 
i*Berecah  (a  pool),  509. 
^estirt  :  see  Oebel  B, 
i-Beth  or  Baith  (house),  524. 
Beth-abara  (house  of  ford),  S08 ;  doobt- 
f^l  reading  of  the  word,  308  note, 
339. 
Bethany  (house  of  dates)  :  origin  of  name, 
148,   184,  185;  roads  from  B.   to 
Jeros.,  166,  188  ;  described,   188  ; 
now    El  Aiariehy    188 ;    home  of 
Christ  and  scene  of  the  Ascension, 
193,  450. 
Bethaven  (house  of  naught)  :  Bethel,  208, 

220  ;  LXX  reading  oi;  220  note. 
Bethel  (house  of  Ood )  :  oak  of;  141  ; 
Palm  tree  of  Deborah  at,  148  ; 
Forest  of,  119,  203,  307  ;  excavated 
tombs  round,  146,  221 ;  Tiew  from, 
of  Abraham  and  Lot,  129,  216; 
halting-place  of  Abraham,  215; 
and  of  Jacob,  217  ;  its  unimpressive 
situation,  153  ;  analogy  with  Jems., 
219;  importance  to  northern  kingdom, 
218  ;  in  direct  thoroughfare  of  PaL, 
215 ;  Schools  of  Prophets  at,  220. 
Bcth-hac-Cerem  (house  of  the  vine),  164 

noU^  484. 
Beth -boron  (house  of  cares) ;  upper  and 

nether,  206  ;  Battle  of;  207. 
Beth-boron  :  LXX.  reading  of  B.-aven  in 

1  Sam.  ziiL  5,  221  noU, 
Beth-jesimoth  (house  of  the  wastes),  296 

note,  484. 

Beth-lehem  (house  of  bread),  type  of  a 

Judsan  village,  161  ;  vineyards  at, 

136 ;     Bachers    sepulchre,     146 ; 

Church  of  NaUvitj  at,   139,  434  ; 

Grotto  of  Nativity,  150,  435. 

Beth-marcaboth  (house  of  chariots),  158. 

Beth -phage  (house  of    figs),    185  ao^e, 

418. 
Beth-iaida    (house  of    fi«h) :   origin  of 
name,   371  note;    the  Eastern  B., 
877,  524. 
Beth-shan  (Btiaan\  836  noU,  342. 
Betholia,  perhaps  Sannr,  245. 
tBinh  (piUaoe),  521,  522. 
Birds  of  Bgypt,  xxztL  ;  of  Qtnnesareth, 

423.  425. 
Bir-tl'Khtbir  (well  of  the  chief),  211. 
tBittxaron,  stronghold,  526. 
Blaoehe-garde  :    possiblj   Libnah,    208 

note,  255,  517. 
Boloinia;  Ch.  of  St.  Stephen  at,  illus- 

timting  the  House  of  Loretto,  445. 
fBAr,  a  cistern  or  pit,  510. 
Boitreoai,  &.  (Amlay),  266,  402  note. 
BoimDg  :  his  report  on  Sjria,  118  note. 
Bom   (shining) :    crag    at    Michmash, 
20  J. 


Burial-places:    absence    of   regard  for, 

amongst  the  Jevi,  148,  300. 
Butm  (Terebinth),  139. 

Cabul  :    district    given  by  Solomon   to 

Hiram,  360. 
Ceasarea :    built    by  Herod,   259  ;    the 

capital  of  Roman  Palestine,  259. 
Cnsarea-Philippi  :  its  varied  associations, 

393;    northernmost  point    of   our 

Lord*s  jonmeyings,  395,  415. 
Caimo,  Bernardino  :  his  *'  Palestiua  **  at 

Varallo,  445. 
Caipka,  111,   263 ;  anciently,   Sycami- 

nopolis,  144. 
Cairo  :  view  from,  xxxiiL  ;  old  Cairo  or 

Postat,  zxxiii.,  806  note. 
Cairns,  monumental:  of  the  Jews,   117 

note 
Caleb  :  hb  family  and  portion,  159,  162. 
CallirhoS :     warm    spring  on  shore  of 

Dead  Sea,  293. 
Calvary  :  meaning  of;  454  note, 
Cambyses :  in  Egypt,  xL  ;  his  death  at 

EcbaUoa,  348. 
Cana  :  doubtful  site  o(  363. 
Canaan  (the  Lowland),  265. 
Canaanites,    132,    134 ;    their  chariots, 

133,  889. 
Candlestick :  lighted  at  P.  of  Tabernacles, 

424. 
Capernaum :    various   sites   conjectured 

for,    379  note;  known  in  the  4th 

century,  8S0. 
fCaphar  (hamlet),  523. 
Caphar-Saba  :  ancient  name  of  Antipa- 

tris,  273,  524. 
tCarmel  :    promontory    o^    261  ;     its 

abundance  of  wood,    847  ;    **  The 

Park*'   of  PaL,    348  ;  Convent  of; 

348;    scene    of   BUjah's    sacrifice, 

349  ;  meaning  of  word,  486. 
Carmel,   in  a   of  Jndah,  98,  100,  481, 

486. 
Casius,  M.,  107. 
Castle  of  Penitent  Thief;  205.     See  La- 

droon. 
Cataract  of  the  NUe  :  the  first,  xlvL  ;  the 

second,  Uii. 
tCateph  (shoulder  of  a  mountain),  197 

note,  491. 
Catherine  St  :  see  Oebel  Katkerin, 
Caves  :  of  PaL  generallj,  148,  202,  512 ; 

used  for  shelter  and  concealment, 

149  :  not  used  for  worship  in  eariy 

times,   150  ;  but  in   modem  times 

selected   for  sacred  localities,  160, 

435 ;    Ckves  of  Hermits,   150  ;   of 

Carmel,   848  ;  of  Paiieaa,    394 ;    of 

Elijah  at  Sinai,  47. 
Cedars  :  confined  to  Lebanon,  138,  400 ; 

reverennt  for  them,  138. 


f*'^ 


'Si\ii\Mm  (ni^'kit},  496, 


tkttUm  :  tUfmiM  Hi  UttihUoron,  210. 

ii:Un,^viti$  lUiiti  vUIa^),  0T4. 
t'UiAfM,  U,  .  vmitii^u  ofif  120. 
i<;iM.ui  itUHifuti,,  4U0. 

ilU^^UHiu^nnAsir,  una,  2V3. 
it4t>A^»i4  (ui*fi),  iHU, 

MM,  WA, 
i*M\mUMnt  Um  or  k^um  off  101,  625. 
l.Umhi'itiiU  >    hf^um  uf  diMtiict  of  Gtii- 

HlU)MioiU  iloUnt  iff  A  momtUln),  492, 
i'hiiUm  «!y|'rui»),  Ua,  *ZUIi  tujU,  402. 
1<;ii>/|/h  /M^tt  Mli'/rii),  680* 
1<{W(l»i/l«),  AI2. 

liUiimDMi  itmr,  'i*)m:  IHuiftratloiLi  of 
Hiuni,  %%,  07  i  '*f  PiiU»tlM,  113, 
\m,   2U7;    of  U«iuuM*r«ib,   807; 

(!)imU  i%u*i*i\M).  6tdH, 

l)ti«y»<frrli<mM|  It,,  400, 

^^%^A'^f^  UH'J,  mde,  h27noUt  800,  484. 

iUULt  :  </f  i/uiWti  tm  bill  to|M,  100,  888  ; 

of   HftiftArU    In   vulUtvi,     883  ;    of 

I'liilUUtt,  ftii4  Hudnmon  on  alopei, 

88»  (  of  lIuDfilcU,  204. 
"  Oity  of  Uftviil"  (Zluu),  170,  100. 
IJU>l«ttrft,  11.,  807. 
('l)iui»u  (if  Ju<W  :  ttvUWnoM  of  change 

111,  110,  120  no6;. 
(.Vuli^  HyrU,  408. 

</<tiiiiu'ulufu,  tli«,  on  Mt,  Zion,  452. 
iiuUmm\  MUtueH  In   Kgyjit :   at  Thebes, 

XKxviii. ;  at  Iijuambol,  M ;  at  Old 

Muifi|>hU,  Ivt 
Ouloum  of  tha  lUioki  of  th«  Deiert,  10, 

0H  ;  of  iVtra,  «0,  80. 
(Joiutiaiiliiio  :  hU  liaiiiiioa  at  Jonualem, 

17H,    4fi0 ;    abolUhed    worship    of 

Abrabam'H  oak,  141. 
OunverHionofHt.  Paul,  reputed  iiiteof^  407. 
Copta  :  thdir  chaii«l  at  the  U.  Sepulchre, 

401. 
Coral  of  the  R«dBea,  82. 
Com-0eldji  of  Philistia :  their  imporianoe, 

134,  250  i  of  Jacob's  settlement  at 

Shechem,  234. 
•♦Corruption,    Mt   of:"    probably  the 

•»VlriGaUhBi,"  184  fwfe. 
Crocodiles  in  Kgjpt,  ixxTiii.  ;  River  of^ 

in  Bharon  {Moi  Tenuah),  278  note. 
Crusaders,   805,    401   noU,    444  ;  their 

YiewoftheSakrah,  177. 
Crusades,  208,  208,  488. 
Cypresses  of  Lebanon,  188  noU, 


4M; 
Du,  tzibe  cf 

Daa,  <i^,  Sfrl. 
DsTMl  :  to^  oC    14C 

Oftvci,  1!»C;  wc 

limmtsti^  fir  7 
Darid,  cctj  of  'Z««m;.  17^  Ir 
Dead  Sea :  diltnMoe  ii^  Ac^ttfe.  K 

267;  lerdfif 

2»0; 

291; 


the  Tik  a^  t^  T^  &. 
Debir,  159. 
Deborah:  pafaa  s^  143; 

2*23;  Km^^  llSS.  tt5L 
Dor  (con  vest  I,  tke^ 

tuaiyofPetoa,  9(5, 
Delphi  :    ita  iai] 

dcMlatioa,  193. 
Demoniac  of  Gadara,  376  ; 

tioned  bj  8L  Jofa^  4L5. 
Dendera,  Ut. 

Deroeto  (fish  goddess),  254. 
Denrishea,  309. 
Dio-Ckmrca  (Seppkttrisi^  3€U 
Dog  Rirer  {Sakr-tl'KMt,  115,  «i 
Dogs  at  Jexreel,  342. 
Dor  {Temlura),  258.     See  Kaphatk  Dte. 
Dothain,  Dothan  (DoCojit,  245,  51^ 
DoTes,  the  Sacred,  of  Veaua,  2SS. 
Druses  :  their  yearly  sacrifice  aa  f^rmd 

849,  850  note, 
DAhy,  M.  (**  Little  Hemoa**!,  332. 
IXlk  (Docus)  :  stream  by  Jeriob<]^  3^ 


Earthquakes  in  Palestiae,  122,  149  •mtt, 

182,   2S8;    origin  of   aaae  Bc^ 

287. 
Bbal,  M.  (Imad-d-Deem)  :  deritatiflA  af 

the  name,  285  noU. 
Bcbatana  :  riliage  below  Ckrmel,  348. 
Egypt^s  connexion  with  Israel,  xxx.,  495. 
Egyptian  hieroglyphies  on  the  rooks  af 

Sinai.  28,  08. 
Ehud,  229. 

ElAazjf,  £.  (Orontes),  279  noie. 
El-Akia,  dome  of,  191. 
fBkh   (terebinth)  21   iio<c,    139,  516: 

Talley  iA,  205,  477. 
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El&th,    or   Eloth  (trees)  :    the  modem 

Akaba,  21,  82,  515. 
El'Bireh  (Beeroth),  211. 
Eleyation  of  the  whole  country  of  PaL, 

100,  127. 
El'Haram  Aliibn  AUim,  272. 
El-Messui,  69. 
Elijah,  220,  274,   806,  309,  349;    his 

Bedonin  characteristics,   325,  352; 

his  sacrifice  on  Carmel,  849,  351, 

505. 
^'Elijah's  melons,*'  152. 
Elim,  springs  o^  20,  35,  66,  515. 
Elisha,  246,  807. 
El-Jib  (Gibeon),  213. 
El'Kda  (sandy  plain  betwixt  Sinai  and 

the«ea),  9. 
El-Kkvdr    (the  Prophet    EHjah),    274, 

406  note. 
El-Azarieh  (modem  name  of  Bethany), 

188. 
El'McLharrakah  (the  bnmt  sacrifice) :  on 

Carmel,  849. 
Elton  (Salt-hULC  of  Asia),  290  note. 
tEmek  (valley),  477. 
En :  see  Ain. 

En-eglaim  (spring  of  caWes),  Callirho^  298. 
Ea>gannim  (spring  of  gardens),  345. 
Bn-gedi  (spring  of  kid),  142,  144,  293, 

505,  506. 
Ephraim  :    tribe  o^  dominant  for  400 

years,  227 ;  mountains  of,  229. 
Ephraim,  Forest  o^  827. 
**  Ephraim,  the  city  called :"  Ophrah  and 

Tayibek,  212. 
Er-Ram  (Ramah  of  Benjamin),  212  ;  one 

of  the  supposed  sites  of  Bamah  of 

Samuel,  222. 
Bsdraelon :  plain  o^   331 ;  peculiarity  in 

situation  of  its  villages,  333 ;  battles 

of;    334,  3i31;   battle-field  of  Pal., 

333,  352;   on  the  thoroughfare  of 

Pal.,  844,  352. 
Eshool  (cluster),  valley  of;  162. 
tEshed,  505.     See  Ashdoth. 
tEshel  (Tamarisk),  21  note^  517. 
Esmunazar,    Phoenician    inscription    of; 

254,  275. 
Essenes,  294,  309. 
*   Etam,  the  cliff;  256  note,  257. 
+Btz  (tree),  515. 

Euphrates:  "The  River,"  472,  498  ;  al- 
lusion to,  in  Balaam's  prophecy,  297. 
"Evil  Counsel,  Hill  o^"  184. 
Ewald :  on  the  Wanderings  of  Israel,  24 ; 

the  cave  of  Elijah,  AT  note  \  Amorites, 

131  note\  Jebus,  175  no^f;  Abime- 

lech,    237  noU\    Gilgal,   806  note\ 

Ahimaas'   running.  827  note\  Mt. 

Gilead,  338  note :  See  also  the  notes 

to  229,  230,   824,   863,   392,  and 

Appendix  pu$$im. 


Esekiel's  vision  of  a  river  issuing  from 
Jems.,  130,  179,  292;  representa- 
tion of  Tyre  as  a  ship,  268. 

Eziongeber,  82  note;  515. 


Falaise,  tannery  at,  272. 

Fastnesses  of  Judah,  160.    See  Masada. 

Feirdn.     See  Wddy  P. 

Fenced  cities  of  Judah,  161. 

Fergusson,   James  :   his  opinion  on  the 

Sakrah,  178,  454  note;  onZion,  169 

note  J  172  note ;  on  site  of  Church  of 

the  Sepulchre,  455  note. 
Feshkah,  492. 
"Field,  the"  :  of  Shechem,  284,  245;  of 

the  Yale  of  Siddim,  286;  of  Moab, 

296,319.     iSeeSadeh. 
Figtrees:  on  Olivet,   143,  185;  parable 

of,  417,  418.     See  Bethphage. 
Fish  :  abundance  of;  in  Gennesareth,  371, 

373 ;  Jo8hua*s  law  concerning,  371  ; 

none  in  the  Dead  Sea,  290  note ;  in 

the  river  of  Babbath  Ammon,  820 

note. 
Flocks  and  herds  of  Persea,  322. 
Flowers :  in  the  south  of  Pal.,   97,  98, 

100;    profusion    of   scarlet,    187  ; 

abound  at  Nazareth,  357;  "lilies," 

425. 
Fords  of  Jordan,  802,  308,  324,  326. 
Forests  of  Pal,,  119,  305,  318  note,  327, 

858. 
Fortifications  of  Jemsalem,  179. 
Fottat  (old  Cairo),  xxxiii.,  806  noe^. 
"Frank    mountain:"    Herodion,     160; 

according  to  Gesenius,  site  of  Bamah 

of  Samuel,  223;  Oebelel  Fureidit, 

514. 
Frederick  Barbarossa;  buried  at  Tyre, 

267. 
Friday :  legendary  origin  of  its  sacredness 

to  Mussulmans,  209  note, 
Pureia :  see  Gebel  P. 
Fureidis :  see  Gebel  el  P. 


Gad  :  a  pastoral  tribe,  323 ;  but  warlike, 
324. 

Gadara ;  remains  of  Roman  road  at,  184 ; 
tombs  at,  876. 

Gadites,  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  801. 

+Gai  (ravine),  478. 

+Gal  (caira),  117  note,  201  not£;  also 
spring,  508 ;  and  wave,  530. 

GaliUaan  dialect,  860  note. 

Galilee:  origin  of  word,  359;  hills  of, 
360 ;  torrents  of,  426 :  chief  scene 
of  the  History  of  the  Three  Gospels, 
414 ;  Parables  of  #hich  G.  is  the 
scene — ^the  sower,  421 ;  com,  421 ; 
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'^U4wh"  i.'t.     Ai\'mlw4Uttil  US©  of 

'  <  I    *,     '"•  ',     ■  •>',     't<J, 

I    '  >'      >         tUl     I  1,       >  I    t 

"  ■''*  '* '>       'It,     '^'.''t'Uavi  li     \%ith 

I 

I    I  s 

''  •   i  >  '\     H  M,  ,k  k.   ij  '■  i, 

III    mil  >  ,      V      Km, 

u* » -.n  t  !>■  t^^ 'ivH  H**   Uiiivi    'U,    I  4,  'i*2  ; 

\4'i  ^.k.i'  i.Ui     H    ,*  mi     v>i,     ,'x>    .      >icilUIc 

♦  iJxM^'in    UviiW-*'**  *iivt.i\   iJ'i)., 

otiT,    3r:<»    37*       vvo-i^Ui'iw    >^tir  ; 

stah  w.mM  nw  tr»m  i»»  3«»ii :  oefcJJt?U 
t'Jiinnrreth  m  th«f  0.  t.,  3dy;  t^^pioos 
9  nnjfs  im  th«  W.  sbon*.  ^H:>  ;  r^ 
rallrt  tlw  VaiW  .^  ibtf  Xile.  370  ; 
nminvrt  with  l>iul  >.{^  370 ;  abaitii« 


aaee  of  fiali,  371,  t7X  423 
shoTB,  375  ; 
the  lake*    Sdl 

UtMinasaretii,  Flain  o^  3^,  375  ;  k  . 

aofciTity  in,    371  ;  itm  iam  >''-' 

tbo,   372  ;    eontEut 

nmnding  deaerty    374 ; 

Vale  of  Sidaim,  370,  Sat* : 

tb0  i^wor  auui  ofhrr 

birds  of;  423,  425. 
G«olo^ical  featares  :     of 

Sinai — Umevtooeiy    7, 

icnnite  10  ;   of  Palesli»e,  IK 

<t«ar,  valley  of;  157. 
U«ruii«   or  (i^izttes   <1 

235  >M^  247. 
Uemtm  M. :  prob«fale  woeott  ^ 

nwetin^wifth  Meldiiaed^  ^^  ;*. 

tiS  ;  additHB  oi  JotlttB  ' 

^^1\  aaaetaary  of  Samanc 
+<^«rttth  (inn),  525. 
UvtiuMfflane  :  traditional  ab»  <^  ^^ 
(/Auftii«A:  aw  W4dy  G. 
^ilwr.  the  Jonlan  raUey),  2S1,  23»  '" 

ft/i»ntndel :  see  IF<l<^y  <?. 

rUibi*ai»  la   kiU),    Sd,    305  «««,  *•*- 

oomp.  *il:i  ao^f, 
Uibeah  of  Saal  i Tel^Fmlitt,  tW,  = ' 
inbeott    (fi/^tA),     213;     lu«h-p*w« 


xs**- 


i^ 


-;! 


iitbeon.  uV«6»  .Siu»««<)»  ^^ 
*9idwa,  227,  245,  338,  34«. 
Ijilboa.    >L.    J32  ;     faar«  liilb  <*  ^ 

battfoof,  32t5,  3S4»  341  :  *P^:* 

33i* :    possiUy  alluded  to  »  J»*^ 

vii.  3,  ;J3S  »«rfe. 
^iilead  vh«apof  witneas^  321  m**  •'  •^ 

lains  of;  320. 
tjil^  3oti  ;  its  sacoeswTe  liii»o»7»  ^'' 

meatioQ  o^  with  GeriiiiBt  ^  TL' 

pvHBibly  two  places  of  the  »»■*• 

viischila :  birth^plaoeof  Si.  T»a^  **^' 
io^  bo  Jerome,  llH>  aeM. 

xiiH»mm»ta  lpit>,  512.  ^ 

Vjobiwu  ^  trjntierK  ia  K^^pt,  xxxL,  O^**^ 
anil  on  S.  oi  PaL,  157.  ^^ 

<i\v4j»eb  .     diiiiareikMS   between  ^.... 
three  aad  the  fwrth,    41^  Y^/ 
Apoerrphal  Gocpel%  4l3r  «*•  *^ 
Granittt  of  Sinai,  10,  11.  ^^  ^ 

iirteiM  :  change  of  etionte  *^'*^  ^ 
of  wwi,  115;  eoaaex**  **  ^ 
locality  with  its  hiahjiry,  xsr.  . 
Greek  and  BooBaa  iiMon  in  F^t  'T^' 


thetr  tiansttorueae,  *«.  **^J*^ 

Gn>ttties  :    seleetKfa  oC    **  *^  ?2i 

kjoalitiee  of  P^^  15«.  4M ;  **^ 

of  :{aiiTlty.  1501,  435  ;  rf  A****' 
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on  OliTei,  150,   449  ;    of  Annimci- 

ati(mi  439. 
Grores  of  Astarte,  142,  893,  617. 
QoadjtlqmYir,  &. :  deriTation  of  name,  15. 
Guides,  Arab,   of  Sinai,  xxiv.   note^  29 

note,  40,  71,  76,  84  note. 
Golf  of  Akaba,  6,  81,  82  ;  level  oC  239. 
tGnUoth  (babblings),  508. 

Hadad-Rimmon,  343. 

Hadjar  Alouin,  324. 

**  Uamath  :  entering  in  oi^"  403. 

Hammath,  369. 

ffcti-am-es-Sherif  (The  Noble  Sanctuary), 
%.€,,  the  Mosque  of  Gmar,  167. 

Hareih  :  forest  of;  119. 

HcarUh:  see  Wddy  H. 

Harod  (trembling) :  spring  of,  338  note, 

Basbeya,  R,,  390. 

Hattin  :  battle  of,  343,  365.  See  also 
Horns  of  H. 

H&Temick,  on  Dan,  396. 

UaToth-Jair,  326nofe,  523.  SeeChaTrah. 

Hazar-susim  (Village  of  Horses),  158. 

Hazer  (Tent  Village):  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  name  in  S.  of  Pal.,  158.  See 
Chatzer. 

Hasor :  city  of  Jabin,  on  Merom,  387  ; 
its  remains,  393  ;  grove  of  Astarte 
there,  142,  893. 

Hasazon-tamar  (Felling  of  Palm),  t.f. 
Bngedi,  142,  293. 

Hebron  :  earliest  city  of  Pal.,  162  ;  ap- 
proach to,  99  ;  polls  of,  102,  509, 
510 ;  Mosque  of,  99,  147. 

Helena  :  her  church  at  Bethlehem,  435 ; 
and  on  Olivet,  448. 

Heliopolis  (On),  xxxiv.,  IL 

tHepher  (pit),  511. 

Herder :  on  Mt.  Tabor,  347  nde ;  on 
tribe  of  Dan,  392. 

Hereford  (Jathedral :  mediseval  map  there, 
114  note. 

Hermon,  Mt.,  107,  890  :  its  various 
names,  899;  ''dew  of  Hermon," 
400  no^e. 

Herod  the  Great :  his  buildings  at  Jems. 
180  ;  founder  of  Oeesiurea,  259  ; 
residence  at  Jericho,  307;  illness,  293. 

Herod  Agrippa  :  his  death,  260. 

Herod  Antipas  :  his  buildings  at  Ti- 
berias, 370. 

Hieromax,  B.  (SkericU'el-Mandhur)f 
282  note,  295,  301  note. 

•♦Hill  country"  of  Jud»a,  159. 

Hiram,  138  note,  860  note. 

Hobah,  408. 

Holy  Places  :  their  interest,  433  ;  list  of 
the  chief,  434. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  the  :  scope  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  tradi- 
tional site  of;  177,  453 ;  diversity  of 


its  architecture,  466  ;  and  its  worship, 

457,  461 ;  scene  at  Easter,  460-465  ; 

possible  origin  of  these  rites,  465. 
tHor  or  Har  (Mountain),  89,  490. 
Hor :  see  Mount  H. 
Horeb  :  meaning  o^   29 ;  special  use  of 

the  word,  29  note. 
Horites,  20  note,  513. 
**  Horns  of  Hattin,"  M.,  832,  364. 
Hot  springs  of  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  22  note; 

of  Palestine,  369. 
HHleh,  L.  (Merom),  387  :  name  as  old  as 

the  Crusades,  387  note. 
Hyeenas  :  see  Zeboim. 
Hyssop,  21  note,  68,  79.     See  L<uqf. 


lim,  or  Ije-abarim,  117  note. 

lim,  in  S.  of  Judah,  117  note. 

Imad'd'Deen  (Ebal),  236  noU, 

Infiuktry  :  str^igth  of  Israelite  armies, 
133. 

+Ir  or  At  (city),  518. 

Ipsambul,  Ivi. 

Ish-boshcith,  826. 

Issachar  :  territory  of,  and  sluggish  cha- 
racter of  the  tribe,  344,  358. 

Issus  :  bay  o^  107. 

tJaar  (forest),  614. 

Jabbol^  R.,  296. 

Jabesh-GUead,  342. 

Jabin,  Eingof  Hazor,  331,  387. 

Jacob,  174  :  his  vision  at  Bethel,  217  ;  his 

first  settlement  in   Pal.,    234  ;  his 

caution.  239,  145. 
Jacob's  Well,  145,  238,  424. 
•*  Jacob's  Tears,"  152,  245  note.  ^ 

fJad,  side  of  a  river,  499. 
Jaffa  (Joppa),  241  note,  254,  259. 
Jair,  325,  523. 
+Jam  (the  sea,  and  the  west),  113  note, 

comp.  369  ;  529. 
f  Jarden  (Jordan),  501. 
Jasher,  Book  of,  208. 
Jeha  (Geba),  212. 

Jebvis  :  siege  and  capture  of,  170  :  pos- 
sibly iSon,  the  **  upper  city,"  175. 
Jehoshaphat :  valley  of;  171. 
Jehu  :  his  pursuit  of  Ahasiah,  846. 
Jenin  (Rn-gannim),  345  note. 
fJeor  :  special  name  of  the  Nile,  xxxv., 

600. 
Jephthah,  325. 

t  Jerecataim, '  *  thighs  "  of  a  mountain,  492. 
Jeremiah :  his  lament  over  K.   Josiah, 

843. 
Jericho  :  key  of  Palestine,  803  ;  numerous 

streams  near,  303,  304  ;  palms  at, 

805. 
Jeroboam  :   his  temple  at  Beth-el,  219, 

220. 
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Kham  Juiuff  245  note, 
JTAoM  Minyeh,  379. 
KhoHmffeh  (boundary)  B.,  274, 403. 
J^hasMao  (reedy),  inner  part  of  plain  of 
Sharon,  258. 

Kinah,  158  note, 

tKir  <waU),  519. 

tKiriah  (dty),  519. 

Kiijathjearim  (city  of  forests),  119,  203 
note^  514,  520. 

Kiijath-sannah  (city  of  palm),  159. 

Kixjath-sepher  (city  of  book),  159. 

Kishon,  R.,  332,  385,  351. 

Kubbet-en-Natary  406  note. 


• '  Ladder  of  the  Tyrians  **  (/2m  Nakkora), 

264,  266. 
Ladroon,  i.  e.,  CJastellam  boni  Zro/ronit, 

205. 
Lahai-roi,  well  of,  157. 
L€uaft  or  ilM^(oaptr  plant),  21,  68,  79. 
tlABnon  (tongne  or  bay),  499. 
Latin  monks  :  their  superiority  to  (Jreek, 
349  ;  impreasiTeness  of  their  serrioe 
at  Naiareth,  439. 
Lebanon :  meaning  of  the  name,   399 ; 
source  of  imagery  to  Hebrew  poetry, 
400  ;  riew  from,  401  ;  trsditions  o^ 
409. 
Lebaoth  (lionesses),  160  note. 
Legends  of  Pal.  :  their  slight  connexion 

with  the  locaUties,  153,  447. 
Leontes,  R.    (Z^V^my)  :    not  an  ancient 
name,  4f^'l ;  largest  river  of  Syria, 
266  ;  iU  coorse,  279,  403. 
Leopardi :  his  connexion  with  the  story  of 

Loretto,  444  note, 
Idboah  (white),  205  note^  255  note,  517. 
«*  Uly  "^  of  Palestine,  187,  425. 
Limestone :    of  Syria  generally,   4  ;    of 
Sinai,    7 ;  of  Palestine,    144,    148, 
152,  305,  386 ;  at  Adommim,  420 
not€, 
*<Lionof  Jodab,*"  160,  169. 
Lionesses  :  see  Lebaoth. 
Lions  :  in  mountains  of  Jadab,  160  note. 
Litdnp  JL  (Leontes),  108,  402. 
**  Little  Hermon"  (DOhy),  328. 
Lo-debar,  480  note. 

Loretto,  Hoose  of  :  its  flight  from  Nasa- 

reth,   441  ;  daily  derotions  at,  442  ; 

examination  of  the  legend,  448 ;  its 

probable  origin,  446. 

Lot:  his  riew  fhmi  Bethel,  216. 

Lniemboiirg  :  compared  in  site  to  Jeni' 

sslem,  165. 
LoTDes,  Doc  de  :  his  CSommentary  on  In^ 
leription  of  Bsmnnasar,   275,   254 
note. 
Lu  (almond) :  ancient  dty  on  site  of 
Bethel,  219,  232  note,  517. 


Lyons  (wolf)  :  rirer  of  Phcsnida,  266. 
Lydda,  260. 

tMaaleh  (ascent),  496. 

Maaleh  Acrabbim  (Ascent  of  Soorpions), 

111  note,  496. 
fKaan  (place  watered  by  springs),  507. 
tMaareh  (open  field),  488. 
fMabbooa  (gnshing  spring),  508. 
fMabbooI  {the  delnge)«  505. 
Maocabens  :  see  Jndas  M. 
ICachpelah,  care  of;  146,  148. 
Magdala,  378. 
Mahanaim  (two  hosts),  326. 
Mi^omet :  legends  of  his  Tisat  to  Sinai, 

51 ;  flight  to  Jenwalem,  147,  177  ; 

Tiew  orer  Damaacns,  130,  216,  406. 
Maimonides  :  buried  at  Tiberias,  868. 
Makkedah,  209  ;  149. 
tMakor  (well-spring),  508. 
Mamre,  oak  of,  101,  140. 
Manasseh  :  the  tribe,  325,  381. 
Manna,  21,  26  noU, 
tMaon  (den),  169  note,  526. 
f  Maoi  (stronghold),  526. 
Masada  {Sebbeh),  161, 170  note,  294, 527. 
Mashchith  (corruption)  :  Talmudic  name 

forOliTct,  186  note. 
Matterhom  (Alp)  :  derives  its  name  from 

the  meadows  below,  like  the  moun- 
tains of  Sinai,  17  note, 
fMatxor  (fort),  527. 
Manndrell,  235. 
tMearah  (care),  512. 
Medinet'ckai :  traditional  name  of  Muk- 

mas,  202  note, 
Medjel,  879  note, 
Megiddo:  plain  of,  332,  335,  343;  waters 

of,  335 ;  battle  o^  343. 
Melchisedek,  235,  247. 
Memphis,  It.,  IriL 
Meonenim  (enchantments) :  oak  or  tere- 

binth  of;  140  note,  237  note,  516. 
Merom,  lake  of  (called  also  Samaohon, 

and  now  H^Jeh),  387. 
tMetead  (bur),  169  note,  526. 
tMetxullah  (bottom),  479. 
tMical  (brook),  508. 
Michmaah,  201  ;  battle  of,  203  ;  root  of 

word,  202  note, 
f  Midbar  (wildemeas),  22,  482. 
Midtanites  :  their  incursion,  336. 
Migdal-el :  probably  MagdaU,  378  note. 
Migron  (preeipioe),  near  Michmash,  205 

note, 
Mikrdi  (resenroir),  509. 
Milman,  Dean,  xxiT.  note,  165,  176. 
tMiphrata  (bay),  580. 
tMisgab  (lofty  roek),  496. 
tMishor  (downs),  name  of  traas-Jordanic 

territory,  322,  340  note,  480. 
tMistar  (hiding  place),  528. 
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possibly  on  the  V.  Galilni  summit 
»f  Olivet,  186  note.     Suggestion  of 
Mr.  Thrnpp  regarding,  186  note, 
lem  boondkry  of  Pal.,  396. 
n,  xlix. 


.  of  Palestine  (Rl,  Elah),  139,  140, 
515,  516  ;  oak  of  Mamre,  101, 140; 
of  Morch,  140  ;  of  Meonenim,  140 
note;  of  BetheV  or  of  Deborah 
(AlloQ-bachuth),  141,  217;  ofZaa- 
naim,  141,  336  note,  859  noU  ;  of 
Bashan,  142,  318,  327;  at  Td-el- 
Kadi,  390  ;  at  Hazor,  393. 
i  timber  from  England,  used  in  roof  of 

Ch.  of  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  139. 
>fience.  Mount  of:"    on  Olivet,  184, 

186  note, 
.anders  :     probable    allnsion    to,    in 
Ps.  i.,  144  ;   at  Gennesareth,  367  ; 
on    Upi^r   Jordan,    389 ;    on    the 
Orontes,  405. 
live-trees  of  Pal.,  137  :  on  the  traditional 

site  of  Gethsemane,  451. 
livet  {Oebel-et'l^r) ;  origin  of  word, 
184  note;  Rabbinical  traditions  of, 
187 ;  formerly  abandxuit  in  vege- 
tation, 119,  185;  view  of  Jemsalem 
from,  130,  190  ;  probably  scene  of 
Parables  of  Last  Judgment  and  of 
Good  Shepherd,  419 ;  olive-trees 
now  existing  on,  451.  See  Mount 
ofO. 

Omar,  his  magnanimity,  456. 

Open  space  before  the  gates  of  Eastern 
ciUes  (Recbob).  342,  345,  528. 

tOphel  (mound),  307  note,  494. 

Ophrah  {Tayibeh) :  the  *'eity  called 
Ephraim,"  212. 

Oreb  (raven),  337. 

Origen  :  buried  at  Tyre,  267  ;  on  the 
text  of  John  i.  28,  308  note;  and  of 
Matt  vlu.  28,  376  note, 

Oman  (Araunah),  178  note. 

Orontes,  £.,  108,  importance  and  peca- 
liarity  of  iU  course,  279,  404  ;  oum- 
pared  with  the  Wye,  404. 

Oxos,  E.,  288. 


Padan-aram    (cultivated    upland),    127 
note. 

Pagan  religion  :  its  great  localities  deqdy 
impressive,  158,  198,  229. 

Palestine  (PhUtstia,  land  of  the  PhUis- 
tines) :  origin  of  the  word,  254  ;  the 
link  between  Sinai  and  Lebanon, 
109 ;  and  between  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  114  ;  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  worki,  110  ;  absence  of  havens, 
111,  268  ;   length  and  breadth  of. 


112 ;  presence  of  both  sea  and 
mountains,  112;  confluence  of  East 
and  West,  115  ;  ruins  of,  115,  116 ; 
alteration  in  climate  and  productive- 
ness, 118  ;  contrast  to  Desert,  119  ; 
but  monotonous  to  European  eyes, 
135  ;  abundance  of  water,  121 ; 
storms  and  earthquakes  of,  122,  182; 
analogies  with  the  Western  world, 
125  ;  varied  natural  features  of^ 
125 ;  mountainous  character  of, 
127  ;  general  elevation  of  the  country, 
100,  128  ;  first  called  Aram,  127  ; 
fenced  cities  o^  130  ;  high  places, 
131  ;  want  of  roads,  133  ;  security 
of  its  mountain  districts,  134  ;  plains 
infested  by  the  Bedouins,  134  ;  pre- 
eminent in  the  East  for  flowers,  137, 
861  note ;  scarcity  of  large  trees, 
137  ;  eedars,  138  ;  historical  trees, 
140  ;  palms,  142  ;  rocky  character, 

144  ;   identification  of  ancient  wells, 

1 45  ;  tombs,  1 46  ;  caves,  in  ancient 
times,  148,  in  modem  times,  150  ; 
consecration  of  grottoes,  151  ;  le- 
gends due  to  natural  features,  152  ; 
contrast  of  its  sacred  localities  with 
those  of  Greece,  153,  229. 

** Palm-trees,  city  of:"  Jericho,  144, 
299,  305  ;  possibly  also  En-gedi, 
293,  142. 

Palm-trees  :  on  the  Nile,  xxxiii.,  Iv., 
805  ;  of  Palmyra,  8  ;  of  the  Desert, 
20,  25,  66,  96  ;  at  ElWddy,  19  ; 
rarity  of,  in  Pal,  99,  142 ;  on  the 
maritime  plains,  148,  144,  265  ;  on 
OUvet,  119,  143,  185  ;  at  Jericho, 
142,  305  ;  at  En-gedi,  142,  293; 
at  Kiijath-Sannah,  159  ;  origin  of 
the  name  Phoenicia,  148,  265 ;  at 
Abila,  296  n^le;  in  Esdraelon,  343 ; 
at  Tiberias,  866  ;  at  entrance  of 
Jordan  to  S.  of  Galilee,  367  ;  Palm- 
tree  of  Deborah,  148. 

Palmer  :  origin  of  the  term,  1 18. 

Panea%  894 ;  see  Ossarea  Philippi. 

Parables  of  our  Lord,  416;  those  relating 
to  vineyards,  101,  162,  416  ;  to  fig- 
trees,  417,  418  ;  to  shepherds,  418  ; 
to  oom-fielda,  421,  422  ;  the  birds, 
423;  the  fish,  423;  the  torrent, 
426  ;  images  drawn  from  the  hum- 
blest obJecU  of  life,  428. 

Paradise  :  origin  of  the  word,  514. 

Park  like  chanu;ter  of  Esdraelon,  344  ; 
of  Carmel,  848,  486  ;  of  the  territory 
of  Ephraim,  241. 

Paul,  St.  :  visit  to  Arabia,  48  :  pride  in 
his  tribe,  199  :  at  GMarea,  261 ;  in 
Phoenicia,  265;  reputed  site  of  his 
conversion,  407. 

t  Peleg  (stream),  508. 


HTDIX. 
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i-  QmaA  (ealtiwwUd  field),  484. 
Sftfed,    245  note,   866  :    nered  etty  of 
N.    PidMtme,    868  ;    probably  the 
'«ettjoiiaiihill,"436. 
Sd/ek:  i»«o(;97.  111. 
Sakrmli,  roek  of  the:   deecribed,   176; 

TmriooB  expUnAtioDe  o^  177,  178. 
8aUk^    SAepkk:  tomb  at,  56,  79,   462 

note. 
Salem,  248. 
Salt  lakes  of  Afriea,  Asia*  and  Amerioa, 

290. 
Saltneaa  of  the  water  of  Tarioua  eeaa,  290 

note. 
Samarihon :  Greek  name  of  Merom,  887 

note, 
Samaria  (Shomnn),  242  ;  its  negea,  242; 
pool  o(;  248 ;  Tillages  of  the  dietrici, 
888. 
Samaria,  the  woman  of^  240. 
Samaritana,  288,  239  noU. 
Samaon,  256,  257. 

Sand :  in  the  Bast  and  Bgypt,  xzztL, 
liiL,  M  :  not  the  rale  of  the  Desert^ 
8 ;  in  the  Parable  of  the  Torrent^  426. 
Sandstone  of  Sinai,  10, 11 ;  itseokmr,  10, 
12;  inseripUoos  on,  11,  58;  at 
Pstra,  86--90. 
Sandy  belt  of  Debbet-er-Bamleh,  8 ;  and 

ofBl-KAa,  9. 
Santa  Gasa  :  see  Loretto. 
Sammr :  plain  and  fortress  ot,  244,  245 

naU, 
Sardis :  eaptore  of^  170. 
8arepU,278. 

Saol :  his  risit  to  the  witeh,  840 ;    his 
death,  and  disposal  of  his  body,  841, 
842. 
Beak   Tyriomm  :    ase    Ladder   of  the 

Tyrians. 
Soopos:  hUloi;  184,  224. 
BoTihiaas  :  thmr  inoonion  into  Palestine, 

S86iMte. 
Soythopoiii  (Beth-shan),  886  noU,  418. 
8m,  the:  **  the  West**  in  Hebrew,  118 

ncU  ;  Oriental  dread  fd,  259. 
Ssbaste :  Roman  name  of  Samaria,  248. 
Sebbek  (Masada),  294  nott,  527. 
•tflela  (eUfl),  98,  94,  495. 
Belim  L  :  builder  of  walls  of  Jerusalem, 

180. 
Semttio  names  :  their  tenacity,  262,  278, 

877. 
Sma :  one  of  the  sammiU  of  Sinai,  40. 
8mek  (aeaeia) :  possible  origin  of  name 

Sbai,  17  ;  drag  at  Mirhmash,  208. 
Somseberib  :  his  adTaaee  on  Jenisalem, 
204 ;  destruction  of  his  army,  205 
ftoM,  256  ao4s;  legendary  site  of  the 
emtk  152. 
Seppboris,  or  Dio  OMarea,  861. 
Scpvlehrsa.    See  Holy  8.  and  Tombs. 


Septaagiat :  rendering  of  hyssop^  21 
noU;  Gedor,  157;  Zdah,  223; 
Beth-aren,  221  noU;  of  1  Sam. 
xiT.  16, 19,  208«ote;  <« Ladder"  of 
Jaoob*s  rision,  218  mote ;  Moriah 
andMoceh,  250;  Philistines,  254; 
Sharon,  258  note;  the  city  Adam, 
802  note;  Beth-barah,  339  note; 
Bethgan,  845  note;  Mispeh,  3S8 
note;  Adnmmim,  420  note.  See 
farther,  notes  to  3:^,  888,  518, 
514,  522,  525,  527,  and  Appendix 


Ser  (myrrh),  17,  76. 

Serbal,  H.  :  possible  derivation  at,  17  ; 

oUimsofSerbaltobeSinai,86,  88; 

ancient  sanctity  at,  88  ;   asoent  at, 

69  ;  and  view  from  sommit,  70. 
Seth  :  tomb  of,  near  Damascos,  410. 
Shaalbim  (jackals),  160  note. 
tSharon  (smooth),  plain  of^  257  ;   forest 

of;  119,    258;    meaning    of  word, 

481. 
tSharch  (dale),  Talley  of;  247,  479. 
ShaTehKiriathaim,  248. 
Shechem  :  capital  of  Bphraim,  281,  237; 

well  watered,  238. 
Sheehinah :    tradition  of  its  sojoom  on 

Oliret^  187. 
IShefi  (bare  hUl),  494. 
•fShen  (crsg),  496. 
SheUs  on  tbe  shores  of  Bed  Sea,  82  ;   of 

nfinnf'sarcith^  867. 
tShepheUh  :   the  low  Und  of  Philistia, 

253,  481. 
Sheriai-el-Kkebit   (Jordan),    282    note, 

284. 
Sheriai^Mfmdkmr    (Hieromaz),    282 

note, 
Sheykh    Saleh.    See     Wdd^-et-She^kK, 

and  SaUk, 
tShichor  (Nile),  500. 
Shiloh  {SeiUn\  mnotnary  of  Bphraim, 

229 ;  its  site  long  lost,  229. 
Shittah,  Hhittim  ('Saya/),  20,  67. 
Shomnm  (Samaria),  242. 
Shoal  (fox   or   jackal),  160  neie,   198 


Shabeibeh,  castle  oi;  898. 

8k4k  Barada,  409. 

8kU  Jfonso,  57,  75. 

Siddim:  sseValeof& 

Sidon,  267,  269. 

Sihor,  xxxT.    SeeShichor. 

Sik,  at  Petra,  87—90. 

Siloam,  pools  of,  178. 

Simeon:  lot  and  forianas  of  the  tribe, 
158,  159. 

Sbai:  origin  of  the  aasse,  17,  29; 
special  use  of  word,  29  note.  See 
Oebel  Jf  onso,  Serbal,  (kbel  Koike- 
Hn  ;  and,  Mntt«i^—  of  Sinai. 
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Sinaitio  inaeriptioiiB,  56—60,  68,  70,  72, 

78,  631. 
Sindicm  (oak),  189,  409. 
Sir-i-kol,  Lake,  288. 
Saera,  884,  885. 

Soba :  possibly  Bamathaim-ZopAim,  228. 
Sodom  (burning),  287. 
Solomon  :  his  pools  and  gardens,   102, 

163,  241. 
"Solomon,  dty  of,*' 175. 
** South  "  frontier  of  Palestine,  158. 
Spain  :  occurrence  of  Arabic  names  in, 

15,  and  note,  481. 
Sphinx,  the,  Iviii. 
Springs  :  of  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  17,  77, 

79  :  of  Palestine  ;  their  abundance, 

121  ;  distinguished  from  wells^  144; 

round  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  869.    See 

Ain. 
Spring  below  the  Temple,  175,  178. 
Spring  of  Annunciation  at  Naiareth,  862, 

440. 
St.   Louis  :   founder  of  the  ConTent  at 

Gannel,  849. 
St.  Saba,  Ck>nTent  of,  294. 
Stags  (Ajalon),  206. 
•*Star  of  Bethlehem,"  187. 
Stirling,  plain  of :  analogy  with  Bsdraelon, 

883  note. 
Stone  fences  to  the  fields  of  Judiea,  101, 

417. 
Stone-pines,  818. 
Storms  in  Palestine,  122,  126. 
tSucooth  (booths),  525. 
SC^ph  (flags  or  weeds),  6  note,  529. 
Swrafend,  probably  Sarepta,  278. 
Sycaminopolis  {Caipha),  144. 
Sychar  (dronken),  221  noie. 
Syoomores   in  Palestine,    144 ;    on  the 

Upper  Jordan,  889. 
Syria :    general  geological  features,    4 ; 

origin  of  word,  267. 
Syrian  ^ristians  :  their  chapel  at  the  H. 

S^ulchre,  461. 


Taanach,  885. 

Tabiffoky  spring  at  Qenneaareth,  879. 

Tabor,  M.,  838;  described,  846;  in 
early  times  the  sacred  mount  of  the 
northern  tribes,  847  ;  not  the  Mount 
of  Beatitudes,  364  ;  nor  the  scene  of 
the  Transfiguration,  846;  riew  of^ 
from  Mt  of  Beatitudes,  425. 

Tabor,  oak  of;  228,  516. 

Tadmor,  meaning  of  the  word,  8  noU, 

Tijo  of  Andalusia :  compared  to  rarines 
of  Jerusalem,  170. 

Tamarisk  (Bshel),  21,  67,  79,  517. 

Tamyias  K.  (Tomor),  402  note. 

** Tares**  (Ziiania,  Zuwdn),  422. 

Toifibth,  in  Um  Desert :  see  Wdd^  T. 


Tayibeh  (Ophrah)  212. 

fTealah  (conduit),  508. 

«  Tears  of  Jacob,"  152,  245  note. 

Tel  (heap),  how  used  in  the  Bible,  117 

note,  201  note,  202  note. 
Tel'd'FuUl  (probably  GKbeah  of  Saul), 

211. 
Td-d-Hajar  (possible  rite  of  Ai),  201 

note. 
Td'd'Kadi  (hiU  of  the  judge),  390. 
Tel-Farath  (hill  of  Joshua),  389  note. 
Td'SHm,  879. 
Td'Kiskon,  T.  Sadi,  or  T.  JTom.-  a 

knoU  below  Garmel,  851. 
Templars,  origin  of  the  order,  812. 
Tentura  (Dor),  259. 
Terebinth  (BU^  Butm),  in  Palestine,  21 

note,  139,  515,  516  :  Talley  of  the 

T.,  205. 
Terraces :  on  the  hills  of  Pal.,  186 ;  of 

the  Jordan,  295,  302. 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  xxxviii,  xl. 
[Hkrupp,    Mr.,  his  conjectures  on  Jtru- 

salem,  169  note,  172  note,  190  noU; 

and  on  Nob,  186. 
Tiberias,  868,  869  ;  metropolis  of  Jewish 

race  for  three  centuries,  868  ;  and 

holy  city  of  the  north,  868 ;  boilt  by 

Herod  Antipas,  870. 
Tth  (wanderings),  desert  uf,  7. 
tTirah  (Bedouin  castle),  524. 
Tirzah  :  Palace  of  Jeroboam,  241. 
Titus  :  his  siege  of  Jerusalem,  176. 
*•  Tomb  of  Hinun,"  274. 
Tombs  of  Egypt,  xxxriL,  IriL  ;  of  the 

Kings  at  Thebes,    xliL,   xliiL;   of 

Ibises  at  Memphis,  It.  ;  of  Palestine, 

145,  424. 
( <  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  cafe  in  OUtei: 

its  history,  449. 
T6r,  mountains  of  the,  8,  9. 
Transfiguration,  the  :    probably  not  on 

Tabor,  846  ;  but  on  Hermon,  895. 
"  Triumphal  entry  "  of  Christ  into  Jem- 

salem,  166,  168. 
Tyre,    deritation    of    name,   267 ;    it* 

small  site,  267,  268  ;  reserrotr  at, 

275. 
Tyrian  dye,  266. 

TyropoBon,  at  Jerusalem,  165,  171. 
tTsur  (rock),  267,  494. 

Um-Khalid,  278. 

Um-Sh6mer:    meaning  of   name,    17; 

highest  mountain  in  the  Sinai  range, 

12,  16 ;  not  yet  exidored,  37  note  ; 

mysterious  noises  heard  fr^om,   14, 

Z7  note. 
Urtae,  102,  163,  241. 
Urumia,  salt  lake  ot,  290  note. 
Utah,  salt  lake  ot,  Am«^  890. 
Uisiah  :  earthquake  in  reign  of^  183. 
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Vale  of  Siddim  (fields),  286  ;  oomptted 

to  Plain  of  QenDenreth,  S70. 
Valley   of  the  Jonkn:  its  nnpftnllded 
deptl^    109,    284;    lerel  ot,    with 
respect  to  the  Bed  8e%  289  ;  called 
Anion  and  Qhor,  281,  end  Anfaah, 
282  note,  292  note,  295,  483;  width 
of;  295. 
Vegetation  of  Sinai,    16,    20,   66,    78 ; 
formerly  more    abundant,   25 ;    of 
Paleirtine,  186. 
Vespasian  :  his  laerifioe  on  CSarmel,  850 

noU, 
Vine  :  cnltivation  of;  in  Judah,  161,  417  ; 
emblem  of  iBiael,    162 ;    parables 
relating  to»  416,  4U. 
Virgin,  tomb  of  the,  on  OliTst,  450. 
Volcanic  agency  :  traces  o^  in  Palestine^ 
283,    287,  289,    866.     See  Barth- 
quakes. 

Wddy  :  meaning  of  word,   14,  68  ;  the 

roads  and  riTcrs  of  the  Desert,  16  ; 

origin  of  their  names,  17;  mountains 

of  6inai  called  after  them,  14 ;  equi- 

Talent  to  the  Hebrew  Naohal,    15 

note,  501. 

Wddy  Abon-Hemad  (father  of  figs),  17, 

70  ;  contains  a  few  inscriptions,  57. 

Wddy  AUyat,  at  base  of  Serbal,  69  ; 

contains    many    inscriptions,    57 ; 

brook  in,  42,  69. 

Wddy  Aliae,  possibly  the  Cherith,  808 

note* 
Wddy  Ckueeek,  809  note, 
Wddy  Ehni'Hammid,  297  note, 
Wddy,  El  {Tlu  WAdy),   its  luxuriant 

pafan-groTC,  19  nott. 
Wddyd'Am  (the  spring),  79,  88;  its 
brook  perennial,  18  note,  80 ;  Tege- 
tation  in,  21  note. 
Wddy  ed'Deir  (the  couTent),  41,  76. 
Wddyer-Rakek    (rest):    probably    the 
•cene  of  the  giring  of  the  Law,  41, 
42,  74  ;  long  unknown,  42. 
WAdy aSheykh  (the  saint) :  largest  of 
the  Sinaitic  wAdys,   16,  40  ;  why  so 
called,  80,  54,  77. 
Wddy  Ftk,  opposite  Tiberias,  876. 
WddyFeirdn:  the  Oasis  of  the  Sinaitic 
Desert,   19,  88,  40 ;  posible  scene 
of  the  battle  of  Bephidim,  89 ;  its 
brook  perennial,   18  note;    inscrip- 
tions in,  57  ;  regetotion  in,  69,  70, 
71,  78. 
Wddy  GhanUk,  79. 

Wddy  Ohmrwmdel  (on  west  of  Peninsula 
of  Sinai) :  palms  at,   25  ;  possibly 
BliiB,  M, 
Wddy  ffmiik,  199,  200. 
Wady  HArdm,  86  ;  its  brook  perennial, 
ISnofe. 


Wddy   Homdft  (the   dlTisioii),    in   the 

Arnbah,  84. 
Wddy  Hnderdk,  79  ;  by  some  identified 

with  Haseroth,  80,  91. 
Wddy  ffywum  (pigeons),  297  Mete,  878, 

425  note, 
Wddy  Itkm  (between  Akaba  and  P«tia), 

88. 
Wddy  Kara,  282. 
Wddy  Kelt,  199 ;  possibly  the  Cherith, 

808,  804. 
Wddy  Kibab:  probaUy  the  "Valley  of 

Gerar,"  157. 
Wddy  Kyi,  18. 
Wddji    Lfja:     named    after    Jethro*s 

daughter,  88 ;  contains  the  Bock  of 

Moses,  44. 
Wddy  Mtgdra  (the  cstc)  :  sandstone  o^ 

10,  12;  inscriptions  in,  11,  27,  57. 
Wddy  Mokatteb  (writing):  described,  58; 

inscriptioDS  in,  11,  48,  57,  58,  68. 
Wddy  Momea  (Moses) :  modem  name  for 

the  TsUey  of  Petia,  88. 
Wddy  Mutyah,  202  noU, 
Wddy    Salaka:   contains   a   perennial 

brook,  18iioee. 
Wddy  Saedfek  (willow),  17. 
Wddy  8aydl  (acacia) :  why  so  called, 

17,  78. 
Wddy  Sehdyek :  scene  of  the  giring  of 

the  Law,   according  to  Bitter  and 

Laboide,  40  note,  42,  78,  74,  76. 
Wddy  SlkeUdl  (cataract),  86,   87,  68  ; 

reason  of  name^  15 ;  Teiprtation,  21 

note. 
Wddy  Skonaib  (Hobab),  88. 
Wddy  Sidri  (thorn),  17,    68 ;  contains 

inscriptions,  57,  68. 
Wddy   Solab   (the  cross):  has  a  few 

inscriptions,  57. 
Wddy  SomwyraA,  77. 
Wddy  Snmghy,  18,  79. 
Wddy  SuweinU:  200;  the  ''passsge  of 

Michmash,**  202  ;  on  the  frontier  of 

Judah  and  Benjamin,  219. 
Wddy  Tayibek :  TcgeUtion  of;  17  ;  pro- 
bably the  scene  of  the  "encamp- 
ment by  the  Bed  Sea,**  85;  possibly 

Wddy  Tudrik,  84,  85. 

Wddy  T%tbal:  red  mndstooe,  88. 

Wddy  Urtde,  164. 

WddyUtek:  Blim  aeeoiding  to  Labords, 

25,  e^  ;  palms,  25  note. 
Wddy  WetHr,  79. 
Walls  of  Jerusalem,  179. 
Warm  springs  of  P^estins,  888,  298, 

866,  869. 
Water-liUes  in  PkL,  426. 
Water-shed  between  Dead  Sea  and  Oulf 

of  Akaba,  88. 
"Weeds,seaof;**5iioM,82. 
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GUBWOOD^  (CoL.)  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  during 
his  TSKloas  Campaigns.  Conpilsd  from  OflMal  sai  Anthsntle  Doen- 
menta.   Xew^  eniargml,  ami  cosyiila  StHtiem,   8  vols.    Svo.    Sis.  each. 

Selections  from  Uie  Wellington  Despatchei, 

and  General  Criers.    NemEdUwrn.   Sro.    18r. 

-     Speeches    in  Parliament  of  the  Dnke   of 

Wellington.    SYols.    8to.   4S«. 

QUBTAY  US  YAS A  (History  of),  King  of  Sweden.  With  Extracts 
from  his  Correspondence.    Portrait   8vo.    10*.  6<r. 

HALLAM'S  (Hutbt)  Constitutional  HlBtory  of  England,  from  the 
Accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  Death  of  George  the  Seond. 
JBmeaik  Emm.   6  Tola.    8ve.   SOt. 

History  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.    Tenik 

EdUkm.   3  Vols.    8to.   80*. 

-  -— Introdnetion  to  the  Literary  History  of  Europe,  during 

the  ISIh,  17th,  and  18«i  Centuries.    F^mra  Edmon,   8  Tola.    8to.  86«. 

literaiy  Essays  and  Characters.    Selected  from  the 

last  work.    Fcap.8yo.   it. 

-      Historical  Works.    Popular  EdiUon.    10  Vols.    Post 

8to.   6s.  each. 

HAMILTOirS  (Wamir)  Hindoetan,  GeographicaUy,  StstisUcaUy, 

and  Historically.    Map.    tVols.    4to.   9i».9d. 

(W.J.)  Reaearehea  In  Asia  Minor,  Fontas,  a»d 

Axmenia;  wtth  sons  Aseout  oT  the  Aatlqalttss  aad  Geology  of  those 
Conntriss.    Platis.   8  Vols.    8to.   88s. 

HAMPDEITS  (Buhop)  Essay  on  the  Philosophical  Bridttce  of 

Christianity,  or  the  CrsdiUUty  ohtained  to  a  Beriptnre  BereUtion 
fNim  its  CMnddenee  with  the  Facta  of  Natnrs.   8to.   •s.ed. 

H ABCOURTS  (Snw Aa]>  Y bbiiok)  Sketch  of  Madeira ;  with  Map 
and  Plates.   PostSro.   St.ed. 

HABTS  ABMY  LIST.  (PMuhed  Quarterly  omdAfmyaB^.)  8vo. 
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HATB  (J.  H.  DBinaion>)  Western  Bttbvj,  iii  irild  Tribet  and 

MTftge  Animalt.    PoM  8ro.  S*.  9d. 

HAND-BOOK    OF    TRAYEL-T ALK ;    or,     GonvenaUoni     in 

EngUafa,  0«nDaii,  Frtncb,  and  lulimn.    18dm.  Sf.  6d, 

NORTH  QERMANY— HoLLAVs^    Bnonnf.    and 

the  Rhine  to  Switserluid.    Map.    PoetSro.  9$. 

SOUTH   OBBMANY^Bavari^  Auatria,  Salzberg, 

the  Anatrian  and  Bavarian  Alps,  the  TttoI,  and  the  Danube,  fhnn  Uhn 
to  the  Black  Sea.    Map.    Post  8to.  9t. 


SWITZERLAND^tbe  Alpeof  SaTOj,  tnd  Piedmont. 

Maps.    FostSro.    7*.  64. 

PAINTING— the  Oeimaa,   Dntcb,   Spanish,  and 

French   Scboohi.     Fr(»n   the  Oennan  of  Kvoun.     Edited  ij  Sib 
Edmuvd  Hkad.  Woodcuts.    2  Vols.    Post  8to. 

FRANCB— Normandy,     Brittany,     the     French 


AlpSf  the  RiTers  Loire,  Seine*  Rhone,  and  Garonne,  Daaplda4,  ProTenoe, 
and  the  Pyrenees.    Maps.    PostSro.  9a. 

SPAIN— Andalnaia^   Ronda,    Qranada»    Valencia, 

Catalonia,  Oallicia,  Arragon,  and  Narane.  Maps.  8  Tola.  Peat  Sro.  90«. 

PORTUGAL,  LISBON,  kc    Map.    Post  Sro.    9#. 

NORTH  ITALY— Florence,  Sardinia,  Genoa,  the 


Ririera,  Yenloe^  Lomhardy,  and  Toacany.  M^  Post  Sro.  S  Tola.  12«. 

CENTRAL    ITALY— South    Tvscavt    and    the 

Patal  Statcs.  Map.  PoatSvo.  7«. 

—   ROME— AND  ITS   ENYIRONa     Map.     Post 

8vo.    7«. 

SOUTH  ITALY— Naples,  Pompeii,  Hercnlaneum, 

TeauTiua,  Stt,    Map.    Post  Sro.    10«. 

PAINTING— the  Italian  Schools.    From  the  Ger^ 

man  of  Kuolbb.  Edited  hy  Sir  CsAmLU  Eastlakb.    Woodcuta.    S 
Yohi.  PostSro.     30f. 

PICTURE  GALLERIES  OF  ITALY.     Being  a 

Dictionary  of  Italian  Painters.     Edited  hy  Ralfh  Wobvuv.     With 
aChart.    Poetrro.    6a.6<i. 

GREECE— the  Ionian  Islands^  Albania,  Thessalj, 
and  Xaeedonta.    Mapa.    PoatSvo.    15m. 

TURKEY — Malta,  Asia  Mmoa,  CoKSTAirruropiJi, 
ArOMBla,  Meaopolamla,  4be.    Maps.    PoatSro.  lOv. 

EGYPT— Thebes,   the  Nile,   Alexandria,    Cairo, 

the  Pyrandda,  Mount  SInal,  Ae.    Map.   Poet  Sro.  16*. 

DENMARK— Norway  and  Swipn.    Mapn    Post 


8to.    12$. 


8to.    1S«. 


RUSSIA— Thi  Baltic  ahd  Fihlahp.  Maps.    Post 


DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.  Maps.  Post  8to.  «*. 

LONDON,  Past  Aim  PaissirT.    Being  an  Alpha- 

betleal  Aeeoont  of  all  the  Antlqnltlea,  CmiosiUes^  Chorehea.  Worka 
eTArtPlaeea,  and  8«iwta  eooneeted  wltib  UtaraatlBg  and  Historical 
AaaodatioBa.   PoslSro.   IV. 


LIST  OF  WOU 


HAHU-BOOK  OP  UODBBN  LOHDOIT.    A  OiUc  I*  aU  «l 


EVTIBOIfS  OF  LOKDOV.    Im1-«^  m  CSrcfa  •< 
)OUIl«nnDdBt.Puri,    Utf.    PMSn.    (Jliv^r^*.) 

-      BRITISH  MUSEUM ;  m  A«TiQni™  *™  8wi»- 

TVM.    SOOWoodcoU.    PoMan.  Vi.td. 

P1CTUBE   OALIiERIES   n  m   aua   I^bmw. 

WIUiCrttMlHotliiH.    FnatSfo.    lOi. 

WE8TM1N8TSB   ABBEY— to  Art,  . 


I'ABlfl.    PottSTO. 
INDIA.    Poit  8T0. 
-    (;iIBONOLOOT  fc  BISTORT, 

rangndp    bvo.    (VVfarly  Rtadt/-) 

(OFFICIAL).    OlTing  an  Hutoiietl  Aeeoost  af  Um 

DiaUH  ittMlMd  to  th.  rtHmn  CItU  ud  EMU«tlWlr«l  ni|nl»MW  <f 

Uh  UuTarnuHit.    I'MtaTo.    *h 

FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS.   Chieflj  from  l^^ak 

AuUion,    A  Ntir  EdlU«,vlthlDli)d«i.    Fcm^Bto.   te. 

ARCHITECTUBB.  Being  •  Concin  and  Popolar 
Ktrtml  af  t)M  DlEhmil  StrlH  pnrdltoc  Is  ill  Akh  isd  CoHDia 
Uy  JiBuFiHuim.    Wllh SW lUulTitiau.    1  VoIl   »n.   Ml 

0ATHEDBAL8  OF  ENQLAin).     With   Plato. 


HEAD'S  (BikFei>c»)  RonghNoteiofiomc  Rapid  JooncTtaenH 

thiFuopMudoTuUiaADlo.    l^BtSn.    ii.ti. 
■  Bnbblei  from  th«  Bnnuen  of  If  hmm.     Bj  an  Old  Mab. 

UtiU,  Edtltim.    Itmo.  it. 
-  EnlgranL     Sixth  SdUion.     Fcap.  Sto.    2f.  ltd 
Stoker*  and  Poken,  or  the  London  and  North-Wetton 


-  DeTenceleu  Sute  of  Great  Bril^n.    Contenta— L  Mili< 

....  w.tA_    «  K..^  Wirfmn.  S.  Tba  InTuloa  of  EngUnd.  4.  Tb* 
m  Fnneb  Annf.    t.  Tb*  TrutBMil  tt  W^ua 


Cuiitiir*  or  London  tiT  m  Fnneb  Annj.    t.  Tb*  Tru 
laVfix.    a.  llowlaDafMitGrHtBriulo.    PohStd. 


-  Bket«hei   of    Parii,    or   Faggot   of    Preneh    Sticka. 

-  Fortidght  In  Ireland.   Seeond  Edition.  Hap.   Bro.   12*. 

-  (Si*  Onui)  Foreat  Soene*  and  Inddenta  in  Canada 

^K-dEMIim.    FmISto.   lOf. 

-  Home  Tonr  thiongh    the  MannbctDring  Diatrict*  «r 
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HSAIVS  (SiK  Ei>injin>)  Handbook  of  Painiingr— the  GonnaB, 
Duteh,  Spuiiih,  And  Freneli  Soboola.  Partlj  from  the  Q«niiui  of 
Kuoi.Bm.    With  lUnstnUloni.    8  Yolf.  Pott  8vo. 

H£BER*S  (Bishop)  Pariflh  Sermons ;  on  the  Lessons,  the  Qospel, 

or  the  EpIiUo,  for  ererj  Snadnj  in  the  Year,  and  for  Week-dey  Feetirali. 
^xthEiKikm.    tVola.    PottSro.    10*. 


9t.ei, 


SennMis  Preadied  in  EnglincL    Second  Bdiiion.    8to. 


Hymns  written   and  adapted  for  the  weekly  Chnrch 


tienrieeortheTear.    J\eel/th  Editiom.    16mo.  8«. 


7«.6d. 


Poetical   Wxurks.    lyikEdUian.    Portrait    Fcap.  are. 


Jonmej  through  the  Upper  ProTinees  of  Indis,  From 

Cekatta  to  Boinbej,  with  a  Journey  to  If  adrae  and  the  Soathera  Pro- 
Tineee.   tVole.  Poet  8to.    lOe. 

HEIRESS  (Tn)  in  Her  Minority;  or.  The  Progress  of  Chaneter. 
By  the  Author  oT  **  Bbbtha's  Jodbvau**    S  Yole.    19bo. 

HERODOTUS.    A  New  English  Version.     Translated  from  the 

Text  of  OAUroKD,  and  Edited  with  Motee,  iHnetrating  the  Hlstorj  and 
Oeosraphr  of  Herodotne,  from  the  most  recent  eonrcee  of  information. 
Bt  Ber.  O.  EAWLmaoir,  CauwsLRAWuifeoirfaiMi  Sn  J.O.  Wiuuxeov. 
i  Vole.  8to.    Jn  Prtpantiom, 

HERSCHEL*S  (Sim  J.  W.  F.)  Manual  of  Sdentifio  Enquiry,  for  the 

UeeofTravellere.  BjTarloaB  Writnrt.  Seccmd  SdUion,  PoetSro.  10*.  6d. 

HERyEY*S  (Loan)  Mem^rs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Seeond, 
from  hie  Aeeeaeloa  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Cnoun.  SMtmd  mtd  Okmptr  JWKom  roctrmlt. 
SVoU.8to.    fU. 

HICKMAN'S  (Wm.)  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  NaTal 

Ce«rte  Martial.   8n>.    10».  9tL 

HILL  (Funsiio)  On  Crime :  its  Amonat,  Causes,  and  Remedies. 

8to.    Itf. 

HILLARD*S  (0.  S.)  Six  Months  in  Italy.   2  Vols.   PostSro.    1(U. 

HISTORY  OF  ENQLAKD  AKD  FRANCE  wma  tbb  Hotrsn 
Of  Lajic Aens.  With  aa  Introdoetory  View  of  the  Earlj  Beformatioo. 
StcomdMdUi^,    6T0.    lAs. 

the  late  War:  with  Sketches  of  Nelson,  WeUiagton, 


and  Napoleon.    By  J.  0.  Locutaar.   18bm.    tf.6d. 

HOLLANIXS   (RsT.  W.  B.)  PBalms  and    Hymns,  selected  and 
addled  to  the  Tarlooa  Solenaitlee  of  the  Chareh.    Third  EdUicm.  Mmo. 

uTu. 
H0LLWAT8  (J.  0.)  Month  in  Norway.    Fcap.  8ro.    2s. 

HONST  BEE  (Tu).    An  Essay.    Reprinted  from  the  "Quar^ 

tsffly  Berlew.**    reap.  8to.   U. 
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HOOK'S  (Bit.  De.)  Church  Dictionjury.   Sevenlh  EdiUan.  8to.  1(U. 

Discoones  oa  the  Bdigioiit  ControyenlM  of  the  Day. 

8to.   9s, 

Adrice  to  the  Boman  Caiholici.     By  Duir  Combxx.    A 

KewSdUioH.  With  Notes.    Fcap.Sro.    8s, 

(TaiopoBi)  Lifo.  An Eaaaj.  Beprinted  from  the  "Quarterly 

Reyiew."   Feap.Sro.    Is. 

HOOEEB'S  (Dr.  J.  D.)  Himalayan  JonmaU ;  or.  Notes  of  an  Oriental 

NtturalUt  in  Bengal,  the  Stkkim  and  Nepal  Himalayas,  the  Khasift 
Mountains,  Aa   Second  SetUiim.   Weodents.   StoIs.    PostSro.    Ids. 

HOOPER'S  (LiBiTT.)  Ten  Months  among  the  Tents  of  the  Toski; 
with  Incidents  of  an  Aretie  Boat  Expedition  in  Seaioh  of  Sir  Jclhn 
Franklin.    Bj  Lnur.  Hoopbb,  R.N.    Plates  8to.    14s. 

HOBAOE  (Works  of).    Edited  by  Dsak  Hiucak.    ^ew  EdUian. 

With  800  Woodcnts.    Croirn  8to.    31s. 

(Life  of).    By  Dbak  Milhak.    Ifew  Edition.    Woodcati^ 

and  et^oured  Bocders.    8^ro.    9s. 

HORNER'S  (Prakois)  Memoirs  and  Letters.    By  his  Brothuu 

Stoond Siliiim.    Portrait.    2yols.8ro.    80s. 

HOSPITALS  AND  SISTERHOODS.   Second  Edition,  Fcap.8yo. 

6s. 

HOUSTOUN'S  (Mas.)  Yaeht  Voyage  to  Texas  and  the  Gulf  of 

Mexioo.    Plates.    2  Vols.   PostSro.    81s. 

PUHBOLDT'S  (Albx.)  Cosmos ;  or,  a  Physical  Description  of  the 
World.  Translated  by  Col.  and  Mas.  SABJin.  SsMmtk  SUtiom.  8  Vols. 
P08t8T0.    10s.6tf. 

Aspects  of  Natore  in  different   Lands  and   in 

different  Climates.  Translated  hy  Col.  and  Mas.  Sabot.  2  Yoli, 
PostSro.    6s. 

HUTCHINSON  (Oolohxl)   on  Dog-Breaking;    the  most  ezpe- 

ditioas,  certain,  and  easy  Method,  whether  great  Fixcellenee  or  only 
Mediocrity  be  required.  Third  StUtUm.  Bevised  and  enlarged.  Woodents. 
PostSro. 

INKERSLEY'S  (Thos.)  Gothic  Architectnre  in  France ;  Beiog  an 


Inqnlry  Into  the  Chronological  Socoession  of  the  Romanesque  and 
Pouted  Styles;  with  Notices  of  some  of  the  principal  Buildings,  and 
an  Index.    8to.    12s. 

lEBY  AND  MANGLES'  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Syria,  and 
the  Holy  Land,  Indnding  a  Journey  itmnd  the  Deed  Sea,  and  throoQ^ 
the  Country  east  of  the  Jordan.    PostSro.    2s.  6d. 

JAMES'  (Bar.  Thokas)  Fables  of  Aop.  A  New  Torsion^  chiefly 
flrom  the  Original  Greek.  With  100  Original  Designs,  by  Joiur 
TanriBL.    Ttesnt^JlrU Edition,    PostSro.    2s.6iC 

JAMESON'S  (Mas.)  Handbook  to  the  Picture  Galleries  in  and 
near  London.  With  Uistorfcal,  Biographical,  and  Critical  Notices. 
PostSro.    Second Ediiion.    10s. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE.  Described  from  the  Accounts 
of  BeoentDuteh Travellers.    Now  Edition.    PostSro.  Ss. 

JERYIS*S  (Capt.)  Manual  of  Operations  in  the  Field,  for  the  Use  of 

Officers.    PostSro.    9s.  6(2. 
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JESSES  (Edward)  TiBitB  to  Spots  of  Interest  in  the  Yicinitj  of 
Windsor  and  Eton.   Woodoats.   iHwtdro.  lit. 

Scenes  and  Occupations  of  Country  Life.    With  Seeol- 


leetionaofNatanlHlBtoiy.    Third  BdUian,  Woodeata.   Feap.Sro.  fl«. 

Gleanings  in  Natural  History.    With  Anecdotes  of  the 

Ssgidltjr  And  Insttnot  of  Aainul*.   Xifhik  SMHoh,    Foap.  8to.  9*, 

JOCELTN'S  (Lord)  Six  Months  with  the  Chinese  Expedition;  or, 
LeaTfls  flnom  »  Soldier's  Note-Book.    Seventh  Edition,  Fcap.Svo.   6».fid. 

JOHNSON'S  (Dr.  SiMtntL)  Life :  By  James  Boswell.  Including 
the  Tour  to  the  Hebridee,  with  Motes  bj  8n  W.  Scott.  Edited  W 
the  Bight  Hon.  Jobk  Wilsov  Cboksb.  Third  Edition,  I  Vol. 
Portraits.   BoyalSvo.    16«. 

. Liyes  of  the  most  eminent  Elnglkk 

Poets.  A  New  Edition.  Edited  and  annotated.  By  Pbtbb  CunruraBAM. 
StoIs.  Sto.  28«.6tf.    (Murray's  British  Classics.) 

JOHNSTON'S  (Wm.)  Engknd  as  it  is :  Social,  PoUUcal,  and 
Industrial,  in  the  Middle  of  the  19th  Century.    2Yols.   PoatSvo.    18t. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  NATURALIST.  Fourth  Edition.  Woodenta. 
PostSro.   9$,ed, 

JOWETT'S  (Rev.  B.)  Commentaiy  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  Galatlans,  and  Romans.  With  Notes  and  DissertatfoDsi 
Vols.    8to.  90s, 

KEN'S  (Bishop)  Life.  ByALATMiv.  Second  Edition.  Portraii. 
2  Vols.    Sto.    18«. 


'  Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.    Extracted  from  hia 

'    "PracUoe  of  Divine  Love."    SewEdUum,    Foap.    l«.6iC 

Approach  to  the  Holy  Altar.    Extracted  from  his  "  Kannal 

of  Prayer"  and  **  Practioe  of  Divine  Lore."    New  Edition,   Fcap.  8to. 
U.ed, 

KINO  EDWARD  YItb's  Latin  Grammar;  or,  an  Introdaction 
to  the  Latin  Tongue,  for  the  Use  of  Sehools.  Temth  Editim.  ISme.  Ss .  M. 

First  Latin  Book ;  or,  the  Acddenee, 

S)rntax  and  Prosody,  with  an  English  Translation  lor  the  Use  of  Joaier 
Classes.    Second  Edition,    ISmo.    2t, 

KINNEAR'S  (JoHV  Q.)  Cairo,  Petra,  and  Damascns,  doMribed 
from  Motes  made  during  a  Tour  in  those  Conntrles :  with  Remarks  on 
the  Government  of  Mehemet  AU,  and  on  the  present  prospects  of  Syria. 
PostSvo.    9s,  6d, 

KNIGHTS  (Chauss)  Knowledge  is  Power:  a  View  of  the 
Prodnetive  fof%es  of  Modem  Sodety,  and  the  results  of  Labour,  C^tal, 
aadSkilL    Woodenta.    Fcap.Svo.   7§,ed. 


Once  upon  a  Time.    2  Vols.    Fcap.  8vo.    10#. 

Old  Printer  and  Modem  Press.  Woodenta.  Fcap.8T0.  5s. 

KOCH'S  (PaonssoR)  Crimea  and  Odessa;  their  Climate  and  Re- 
sonroes,  deseribed  from  personal  knowledge.    Map.   Post  8ve.    lOs.  Ctf. 
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KUQLEB'S   <Dr,  Frjlhs)  Hmdbook  to  the  History  of  Paimting 

(th«  lUUan  SchooU).  TmuUted  from  the  G«nnui.  Edited,  with 
NotM,  by  Sib  Charlu  Eastlakb.  Third  Siiticn,  With  Woodcut* 
from  Uie  Old  Mftsfeen.  SVolt.    PostSro.   dOt. 


(the  Gennui,  Datch,  Spanish, 

and  Frmieh  Sdiooli).  ParOr  TransUttd  from  tho  0«nium.  Edited, 
irithNotee^bTSuiEpifinrDHBAisBtft  With  Woodonli  fr«B  the  Old 
MMten.  9  Vole.    PoetSro.   tit. 

LABART£*S  (M.  Juuu)  Handbookof  the  Arte  of  the  Middle  Ages 

and  Reneieeanoe.    With  900  Woodcute,   8to.    ISi, 

LABOBDE*S  (Lbok  Db)  Joamey  through  Arabia  Petrna,  to  Mount 
Binai,  end  the  EzeeTated  Oitj  of  PetnBe,~the  Edom  of  the  Prophedee. 
aeetmdSdttUm.    WithPUtet.   8to.    18t. 

LAMBBBrS  (Mist)  Chareh  Needlework.  With  Praotieal  Bemarka 
on  its  Prepermdoa  end  AnaofpiiMnt.    PUtee.   Foetdvo.  9t.6d. 

My  Knitting  Book.  WoodcnU.  Two  Parti.  19ma.  9s. 

— ■  My  Crochet  Sampler.  Woodenti.  TwoPatrU.  Idmo,  i$, 

Hinta  on  DecoratiTe  Needlework.    16mo.    It.  6<L 

LANE'S  (E.  W.)  Arabian  Nlghta.    Tranalated,  with  Explanatory 

Notee.    With  Woodenti.    BoTelSro.    tU. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR  (Kim  Bdwabb  nn  YiTB'a.)    Tor  the  Use 
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